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^HE  "  lintlfT  nn)  Idasiniirrtini"  of  the  Brothera  Grimm  ig  n  world- 
renowneii  book.  Every  Collector  of  Stories  hos  boiTowcd 
from  its  trcusurcs, — ^hundreds  of  Artists  bavo  illustrated  it, — 
Plays  bave  been  fomided  on  many  of  the  talcs, — and  learncd 
Essays  of  decp  researeh  have  been  writtea  upon  it  by  meu  of 
iiierary  cminence.  • 

The  Brothers  Orimm  tlicmselyes  thus  spcak  of  their  work  :— 
*'  Wc  may  see  sometimes,  when  a  whoie  harvest  has  been 
dcstroyed  by  storm  or  other  calaraity  that  heaven  sends,  still  some 
Utile  nook  has  fonnd  a  shelter  near  the  low  hedges  or  bushes  by 
the  roadside,  and  sorae  Single  ears  of  com  have  remaiucd  staiiding. 
When  agaiu  the  suu  shines  faTOurably,  they  grow  on,  unnoticed 
and  in  solitude :  no  early  sickle  reaps  them  for  the  grcat  store- 
houses,  but  in  the  autnran,  when  they  are  ripe  and  füll,  some  poor 
hands  come  and  seek  them,  and,  gathered  ear  by  ear,  carefuUy 
bound,  and  more  highly  prized  than  other  whole  shcaves,  they  are 
carried  home,  and  the  whole  winter  long  they  serve  for  food — per- 
hiips  also,  they  are  the  only  seed  for  the  future. 

"  So  it  has  appeared  to  us  when  we  have  seen,  how,  of  so 
mnch  that  bloomed  in  former  times,  nothing  has  remained  bnt 
ballads,  a  fcw  books,  some  sayings,  and  these  innoccnt  honschold 
Rtories  amongst  the  people.  The  places  near  the  stove,  the 
kitchen-beartb,  tbe  Steps  to  the  loft,  feast-days  still  kept,  mcadowi 
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and  forests  in  their  quietude,  above  all.  uniroubUd  fitncy,  were  th< 
hedges  that  protectod  and  deÜTered  them  over  from  one  time  Xa 
anotlier." 

In  our  translation  of  tliese  "ITouseliold  Stories"  we  havi 
Biinply  endeavonred  to  render  the  horaely  talk  of  Gerraany  int< 
the  homeiy  talk  of  our  own  eonntry.  We  have  omitted  about  i 
dozen  short  pieces  to  which  English  raothers  might  object,  am 
for  good  and  satisfactory  reasons  have  altcred,  in  a  slight  waj 
four  other  stories.  Tlie  mixture  of  sacred  subjects  witb  profane 
thongh  freqnent  in  Oermany,  woald  not  meet  witb  favonr  in  ai 
Englisb  book. 

Any  praise  of  Mr.  Wehnert's  Illustrationa  is  qnite  onnecessarj 
They  are  ao  fnll  of  cbaracter,  and  so  happily  in  aecordance  witl 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  that  every  one  who  admires  the  storie 
miiBt  be  delighted  with  the  pictnres. 
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The  Frog  Prince. 

^ii^i^^j^^^<f  N  the  oldeii   tlme,   when  wishing 

— -  '■('i^sLÄ    ///        ^^jj  having,  there  lived  a  King, 

wliose  danghters  weru  all  beauli- 

\.'(''iiff^-iXS''l        ^'^''  ^'^*  '''^  joungeat  was  3o  ex- 

"SSfc^  q"  Ajfi'^      ceeilingly  beautiful  that  the  Sun 

>  j . Äh  J—'ü-iä* V  U     himaelf,  althougli  he  saw  her  very 

^^  often,  was  surprised  whencver  she 

came  out  into  llie  sunshine. 

Near  the  castle  of  this  King,  lay  a  large  and  glooitiy 

forest,  and  in  the  midst  etood  an  old  limc-tree,  bcneatli 

e  branches  flowed  a.  tranquil  brook ;  whencver  it  was 

Very  bot,  the  King'a  youngest  daughter  ran  off  into  this 

I  wood,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  tlie  cool  stream ;  and, 

»hcn  sho  feit  dull,  would  often  divert  herself  by  throwiug 
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a  golden  bull  up  in  the  air  and  catdiing  it  And  ihia  wu 
her  fa  voll  rite  amusement. 

Now,  one  day  it  so  happened,  that  this  golden  ball, 
when  the  King's  daughter  threw  it  into  the  air,  did  not 
fall  down  into  her  hand,  but  on  the  graaa;  and  tlien  it 
roUed  past  her  into  a  little  fountain.  The  King's  daughter 
followed  the  ball  with  her  eyea,  but  it  disappoarod  beneath 
the  water,  which  was  so  deep  that  no  one  ooidd  sce  to  the 
bottom.  Then  she  began  to  lanient,  and  to  cry  loudcr  ann 
londer ;  and,  as  she  cried,  a  voice  called  out,  "  AVhy  weep- 
est  thoii,  0  King's  daughter  !  thy  tears  would  melt  even  a 
fltone  to  pity."  And  she  looked  around  to  the  spotwhence 
the  voice  camc,  and  saw  a  Frog  stretchtng  bis  tbick  ugly 
head  out  of  the  watcr.  •'  Ah  I  you  old  water-paddler,"  said 
ßhe,  "  was  it  you  that  spoke  ?  I  am  weeping  for  my  gold- 
en hi\\l  which  has  slipped  ajvay  from  me  into  the  water." 

"  Be  quiet,  and  do  not  cry,"  answcred  the  Frog ;  "  I 
uan  give  thee  good  advice.  But  what  wilt  thou  give  ma 
if  I  fetcb  thy  playtliing  up  again  ?" 

"What  will  you  havc,  dcar  Frog?"  eaid  she.  "My 
dressea,  my  pearla  and  jewela,  or  the  golden  crown  which 
I  wear  V" 

The  Frog  answered,  "Dresses,  or  jewels,  or  goMen 
crowna,  are  not  for  me ;  but  if  thou  wilt  love  me,  and  let 
me  be  thy  companion  and  playfellow,  and  ait  at  thy  table, 
and  eat  from  thy  little  golden  plate,  and  drink  out  of  thy 
cuji,  and  aleep  in  thy  little  bed, — ^if  thou  wilt  prommn  me 
all  ihese,  then  will  I  dive  down  and  fetch  up  thy  golden 
ball." 

"  Oh,  I  will  promise  you  all,"  soid  she,  "  if  you  will 
only  get  me  my  ball."  But  she  thought  to  bersel^  "  What 
is  the  silly  Frog  chattering  about?  Let  him  remain  in 
the  watcr  with  bis  equalä;  he  cannot  mix  in  society." 
Biit  the  Frog,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  her  promise, 
drow  bis  head  under  the  water  and  dived  down.    Prcsently 
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he  swam  up  agaiii  with  the  ball  in  hia  mouth,  and  thrcw 
it  on  the  gross.  The  King's  daughter  was  füll  of  joj  when 
she  again  saw  her  beautiful  playtliing;  and  taking  it  iip, 
slie  ran  oflf  immediately.  "Stopl  stopl"  eried  the  Frog; 
"  take  me  with  thee.  I  cannot  run  as  thou  canst."  Bul 
all  his  croaking  was  uscless ;  although  it  was  loud  enough, 
the  King's  daughter  did  not  hear  it,  but,  hastening  home, 
soon  forgot  the  poor  Frog,  who  was  obliged  to  leap  back 
into  tbe  fountain. 

The  next  day,  when  the  King's  daughter  was  sitting  at 
table  with  her  father  and  all  his  courtiers,  and  was  eating 
from  her  own  little  golden  plate,  something  was  heard 
Coming  up  the  marble  stairs,  splish-splash,  splish-splash ; 
and  when  it  arrived  at  the  top,  it  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
a  voiee  said,  "  Open  the  door,  thou  youngest  daughter  of 
the  King !"  So  she  rose  and  went  to  see  who  it  was  that 
calied  her ;  but  when  she  had  opened  the  door,  she  per- 
ceived  tbe  Frog  before  her ;  then  she  shut  the  door  with 
great  vehemence,  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  looking  very 
pale.  But  the  King  pereeived  that  her  heart  was  beatiiig 
violently,  and  asked  her  whether  it  was  a  giant  wlio  had 
come  to  fetch  her  away  who  stood  at  the  door.  "  Oh  no  i" 
answered  she;  "  it  is  no  giant,  but  an  ugly  Frog." 

"  What  does  the  Frog  want  with  you  ?"  said  the  King. 

"  Oh,  dear  father,  when  I  was  sitting  yesterday  playing 
bj'  tbe  brook,  my  golden  bali  feil  into  tlie  water,  and  this 
Frug  fetched  it  up  again  beeuuse  I  eried  so  much:  but 
first,  I  must  teil  you,  he  pressed  mc  so  much  that  I  prom- 
ised  him  that  he  should  be  my  companion.  I  never 
thought  that  he  could  come  out  of  the  water,  but  somehow 
he  has  jumped  out,  and  now  he  wants  to  come  in  here." 

At  that  moment  thcre  was  another  knock,  and  a  voiec 

•*  King's  daugliter,  youugest, 
OpeD  tbe  Uo(#r. 
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Hast  thou  furgottea 
Thy  pruinises  made 
By  the  banlu  of  the  stresmlet» 
Beneath  the  beech-ahade  t 
Kuig^s  daughter,  yovaagHX, 
Opeu  tbe  door." 

Then  the  King  said,  "  What  you  have  promised,  that 
you  must  perform;  go  and  let  him  in."  So  the  King'a 
daughter  went  and  opened  the  door,  and  the  Frog  hopped 
in  afler  her  right  up  to  her  chair :  and  as  boon  as  she  was 
Beated,  the  Frog  said,  **  Take  nie  up ;"  but  she  hesitated  so 
long,  that  at  last  the  King  ordered  her  to  obey.  And  as 
soon  as  the  Frog  sat  on  the  chair  he  jumped  on  to  the  table 
and  said,  "  Now  push  thy  plate  near  me,  that  we  may  eat 
together."  And  she  did  so,  but,  as  every  one  saw,  very 
unwillingly.  The  Frog  seemed  to  relish  his  dinner  much, 
but  every  bit  that  the  King's  daughter  ate  nearly  choked 
her,  tili  at  last  the  Frog  said,  "  I  have  satisfied  my  hunger 
and  feel  very  tired ;  wilt  thou  carry  me  up-stairs  now  into 
thy  Chamber,  and  make  thy  bed  ready  that  we  may  sleep 
together?"  At  this  speech  the  King's  daughter  began  to 
cry,  for  she  was  afraid  of  the  cold  Frog,  and  dared  not 
touch  him;  and  besides,  he  actually  wanted  to  sleep  in  her 
own  beautiful,  clean  bed. 

But  her  tears  only  made  the  King  very  angry,  and  he 
said,  "  He  who  helped  you  in  the  time  of  your  trouble 
must  not  now  be  despised."  So  she  took  the  Frog  up  with 
two  fingers  and  put  him  in  a  corner  of  her  chamber.  But, 
as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  he  crept  up  to  it  and  said,  "  I  um  sc 
very  tired  that  I  shall  sleep  well ;  do  take  me  up  or  I  will 
teil  thy  fathcr."  This  speech  put  the  King's  daughter  in 
a  terrible  passion,  and,  catchiug  the  Frog  up,  she  threw 
him  with  all  her  strcngth  against  the  wall,  saying,  "  Now, 
will  you  be  quiet,  you  ugly  Frog  I" 

But  as  he  feil  he  was  changed  from  a  frog  into  a  haud- 
some  Prince  with  beautiful  eyes,  who  after  a  little  whilo 
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became,  with  her  father's  consent,  her  dear  companion  and 
betrothed.  Then  he  told  her  how  he  had  been  transformed 
by  an  evil  witch,  and  that  no  one  but  herseif  would  have 
had  the  power  to  take  him  out  of  the  fountain;  and  thnt 
on  the  morrow  they  would  go  together  into  his  own  king- 
dom. 

The  nezt  moming,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose,  a  carriagei 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  with  ostrich  feathers  on  thieir 
headfli,  and  golden  bridles,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
palace,  and  behind  the  carriage  stood  the  trusty  Henry, 
the  servant  of  the  young  Prince.  When  his  master  was 
dianged  into  a  frog,  trusty  Henry  had  grieved  so  much 
that  he  had  bound  three  iron  bands  round  his  heart,  for 
fear  it  would  break  with  grief  and  sorrow.  But  now  that 
the  carriage  was  ready  to  carry  the  young  Prince  to  his 
own  country,  the  faithful  Henry  helped  in  the  bride  and 
bridegnx>m;  knd  placed  himself  on  thTseat  behind,  füll  of 
joy  at  his  master's  release.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  Prince  heard  a  crack  as  if  something  had  broken 
behind  the  carriage ;  so  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and  asked  Henry  what  was  broken,  and  Henry  answered, 
"  It  was  not  the  carriage,  my  master,  but  a  band  which  I 
bound  round  my  heart  when  it  was  in  such  grief  because 
you  were  changed  into  a  frog." 

Twice  afterwards  on  the  joumey  there  was  the  same 
noise,  and  each  time  the  Prince  thought  that  it  was  some 
part  of  the  carriage  that  had  given  way ;  but  it  was  only 
the  breaking  of  the  bands  which  bound  the  heart  of  the 
tmstj  Henry,  who  was  now  free  and  happy. 


n. 


The  Cat  and  the  Mouse 

in  Partner ship. 


ACAT  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Monse,  told 
him  ao  mach  of  the  great  love  and  afifection  that  she 
bore  to  him,  that  the  Mouse  at  last  conaented  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  the  Cat,  and  to  have  their  domestic  affaira 
in  common.  "  But  we  must  provide  for  the  winter,"  said 
the  Cat,  "  or  we  shall  be  starved :  yon  little  Mouse  cannol 
go  any  where,  or  you  will  meet  with  an  accident."  Thia 
ad  vice  was  foUowed,  and  a  pot  was  bought  with  some  grease 
in  it  However,  when  they  had  got  it  they  could  not  im< 
agine  where  it  should  be  put :  at  last,  after  a  long  consider 
ation,  the  Cat  said,  "  I  know  no  better  place  to  put  it  tbar 
in  the  church,  for  there  no  one  dares  to  steal  any  thing :  wc 
will  set  it  beneath  the  altar,  and  not  touch  it  tili  we  reallj; 
want  it."  So  the  pot  was  put  away  in  safety ;  but  not 
a  long  while  afterwards  the  Cat  began  to  wish  for  it  again, 
so  she  spoke  to  the  Mouse  and  said,  "  I  have  to  teil  you 
that  I  am  asked  by  my  aunt  to  stand  godmother  to  a  little 
son,  white  with  brown  marks,  whom  she  has  just  brought 
into  the  world,  and  so  I  must  go  to  the  christening.  Lei 
me  go  out  to-day,  and  do  you  stop  at  home  and  keep 
house."  "  Certainly,"  answered  the  Mouse,  "  pray  go ;  and 
if  you  eat  any  thing  nice  think  of  me :  I  would  also  willing 
ly  drink  a  little  of  the  sweet  red  christening  wine."  Bul 
it  was  all  a  story ;  for  the  Cat  had  no  aunt,  and  had  no1 
been  asked  to  stand  godmother.  She  went  straight  to  thi 
church,  crept  up  to  the  grease-pot,  and  licked  it  tili  she  had 
eaten  off  the  top ;  then  she  took  a  walk  on  the  roofs  of  th« 
houses  in  the  town,  thinking  over  her  Situation,  and  noifi 
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and  then  stretching  herseif  in  the  sun  and  stroking  hei 
whiskers  as  oflen  as  she  thought  of  the  pot  of  fat.  When 
it  was  evening  she  went  home  again,  and  the  Mouse  said, 
"So  you'have  come  at  Iftst:  what  a  charniing  day  ynu 
muät  have  hadl" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Cat^  "  it  went  off  very  well." 

"  What  have  you  named  the  kitten  ?"  asked  the  Mouso» 

*  Top-off,**  Said  the  Cat  very  quick ly. 

"Jb/i-q/^"  replied  the  Mouse;  "that  is  a  curious  and 
remarkable  name :  is  it  common  in  your  family  ?" 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?"  said  the  Cat ;  "  it  is  not 
worse  than  Orumb-stealer,  as  your  children  are  called." 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Cat  feit  the  same  longing  as 
before,  and  said  to  the  Mouse,  **  You  must  oblige  rne  by 
taking  care  of  the  house  once  more  by  yourself ;  I  am 
again  asked  to  stand  godmother,  and,  since  the  youngster 
has  a  white  ring  round  his  neck,  I  cannot  get  off  the  iuvi- 
taiion."  So  the  good  little  Mouse  consented,  and  the  Cat 
crept  away  behind  the  wall  to  the  church  again,  and  ate 
half  the  Contents  of  the  grease-pot.  "  Nothing  tastes  better 
than  what  one  eats  by  oneself,"  said  she,  quite  contcnted 
with  her  day's  work ;  and  when  she  came  home  the  Mouse 
asked  how  this  child  was  named. 

*'  Half'Out,^^  answered  the  Cat. 

"  Half'OiU  I  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  nevcr  heard  such  a 
name  before  in  my  life :  I  will  wager  any  thing  it  is  not  in 
the  calendar." 

The  Cat's  mouth  now  began  to  water  again  at  the  recol- 
lection  of  the  feasting.  "  All  good  things  come  in  threes," 
did  she  to  the  Mouse.  "I  am  again  required  to  be  a  god- 
mother; thischildis  quite*  black  and  has  little  white  claws^ 
but  not  a  Single  white  hair  on  his  body ;  such  a  thing  only 
happens  once  in  two  years,  so  pray  excusc  me  this  time." 

**Top'offI  nalf-outV  answered  the  Mouse  ;  "theseare 
luch  curious  names,  they  make  me  a  bit  suspicious  " 
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"  Ah,**  replied  the  Cat,  "  there  you  sit  in  your  gro 
coat  and  long  tail,  thinking  nonsense.  That  comes  < 
never  going  out" 

Tbe  Mouse  busied  herseif  daring  the  Cat's  absence  i 
putting  the  house  in  order,  but  meanwhile  greedy  puj 
licked  the  grease-pot  clean  out.  "  When  it  is  all  doi 
one  will  rest  in  peace,"  thought  she  to  herseif,  and  as  soc 
as  night  came  she  went  home  fat  and  tired.  The  Mous 
however,  again  asked  what  name  the  third  child  ha 
reeeived.  "  It  will  not  plcase  you  any  better,"  answerc 
'  the  Cat^  "  for  he  is  called  Allroutj' 

"Äll-out/*'  exclaimed  the  Mouse;  "  well,  that  is  ce 
J  tainly  the  most  curious  name  by  far.     I  have  never  y( 

Seen  it  in  print.  All-outl  what  can  that  mean?"and  shal 
ing  her  head,  she  rolled  herseif  up  and  went  to  sleep. 

After  that  nobody  eise  asked  the  Cat  to  stand  go< 
mother ;  but  the  winter  had  arrived,  and  nothing  more  wi 
to  be  picked  up  out  of  doors,  so  the  Mouse  bethought  he 
seif  of  their  störe  of  provision,  and  said,  "Come,  mistre 
Cat,  we  will  go  to  our  grease-pot  which  we  laid  by ;  it  wi 
taste  well  now." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  Cat,  "  it  will  taste  as  we 
as  if  you  stroked  your  tongue  against  the  window." 

So  they  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  when  the 
arrived  at  the  church  the  pot  stood  in  its  old  place — bi 
it  was  empty  1  "Ah,"  said  the  Mouse,  " I  see  what  h; 
happened  ;  now  I  know  you  are  indeed  a  faithful  frien 
You  have  eaten  the  whole  as  you  stood  godmother,  fir 
Top-off,  then  Half-oiUy  then" — 

"  Will  you  be  quiet?"  cried  the  Cat.  *'  Nc^t  a  wor 
or  I'll  eat  you."  But  the  poor  Mouse  had  '  AU-ouV* ; 
her  tongue's  end,  and  had  scarcely  uttered  it  wben  the  C 
made  a  spring,  seized  him  in  her  mouth  and  swallowt 
bim. 

This  happens  every  day  in  the  world. 


III. 


The  Woodcutter's  Cliild. 


*  /"XNCE  upon  a  time,  near  a  large  wood,  there  livöi  a 
^^  woodcutter  and  his  wife,  who  had  only  one  child,  a 
little  girl  three  years  old;  but  tliey  were  so  poor  that  they 
had  scarcely  food  sufficient  for  every  day  in  the  weck,  and 
often  they  were  puzzied  to  know  what  they  should  get  to 
eat  One  morning  the  woodcutter  went  into  the  wood  to 
work,  füll  of  care,  and,  as  he  chopped  the  trees,  there  stood 
before  him  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  having  a  crown  of 
shining  stars  upon  her  head,  who  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I 
am  the  Guardian  Angel  of  every  Christian  child ;  thou  art 
poor  and  needy;  bring  me  thy  child,  and  I  will  take  her 
with  me.  I  will  be  her  mother,  and  henceforth  she  sliall 
be  under  my  care."  The  woodcutter  consented,  and  call- 
ing  his  child  gave  her  to  the  Angel,  who  carried  her 
to  the  land  of  Ilappiness.  Thero  every  thing  went  happily ; 
ßhe  ate  sweet  bread  and  drank  pure  milk ;  her  clothea 
were  gold,  and  her  playfellows  were  beautiful  child ren. 
When  she  became  fourteen  years  old,  the  Guardian  Angel 
called  her  to  her  side  and  said,  "  My  dear  child,  I  have  a 
long  journey  for  thee.  Take  thcse  keys  of  the  thirtecn 
doors  of  the  land  of  Happiness:  twelve  of  them  tliou 
mayest  open,  and  behold  the  glopies  therein ;  but  the  tliir- 
teenth,  to  which  this  little  key  belongs,  thou  art  forbidden 
lo  open.  Bevvare !  if  thou  dost  disobey,  härm  will  befall 
thee." 

The  maiden  promised  to  be  obedient,  and,  when  the 
Guardian  Angel  was  gone,  began  her  visits  to  the  maru^ions 
of  Happiness.  Every  day  one  door  was  unclosed,  until 
ghe  had  seen  all  the  twelve.     Ji  each  raansion  there  sut  an 
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angel,  surrounded  bj  a  brigbt  ligbt  Tbe  maiden  lejoicec 
at  the  glory,  and  the  child  who  accompanied  ber  rejoicec 
with  ber.  New  the  forbidden  door  alone  remained.  A 
great  desire  possessed  tbe  maiden  to  know  wbat  was  bid 
den  tbcre ;  and  sbe  said  to  tbe  cbild,  "  I  will  not  qu'iU 
open  it,  nor  will  I  go  in,  but  I  will  only  uulock  tbe  dooi 
Bo  t^at  we  may  peep  tbrougb  tbe  cbink."  "  No,  no,"  said 
the  child ;  "  tbat  will  be  a  sin.  Tbe  Guardian  Angel  bai 
forbidden  it,  and  misfortune  would  soon  fall  upon  us." 

At  this  the  maiden  was  silent,  but  tbe  desire  still 
remained  in  her  heart,  and  tormented  ber  continually,  sc 
tbat  sbe  bad  no  peace.  One  day,  however,  all  the  childret 
were  away,  and  sbe  tbougbt,  "  Now  I  am  alone  and  car 
peep  in,  no  one  will  know  wbat  I  do ;"  so  sbe  found  tbt 
keys,  and,  taking  them  in  her  band,  placed  the  right  onc 
in  the  lock  and  turned  it  round.  Then  tbe  door  sprang 
open,  and  sbe  saw  three  angcls  sitting  on  a  throne,  sur 
rounded  by  a  great  ligbt.  The  maiden  remained  a  littb 
while  Standing  in  astonishment ;  and  then,  putting  her  fingei 
in  the  ligbt,  sbe  drew  it  back  and  it  was  turned  into  gold 
Then  great  alarm  seized  her,  and,  shutting  tbe  door  hastily 
sbe  ran  away.  But  ber  fear  only  increased  more  anc 
more,  and  ber  heart  beat  so  violently  tbat  she  tbougbt  i 
would  burst ;  the  gold  also  on  ber  finger  would  not  com< 
off,  although  she  washed  it  and  rubbed  it  with  all  bei 
strenirth. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Guardian  Angel  came  bacl 
from  her  journey,  and  calling  the  maiden  to  her,  demandet 
the  keys  of  the  mansion.  As  sbe  delivered  them  up,  tb< 
Angel  looked  in  her  face  and  asked,  "  Hast  thou  opencd  th^ 
thirtcenth  door?" — "  No,"  answered  the  maiden. 

Then  the  Angel  laid  ber  band  upon  the  maiden's  heart 
and  feit  how  violently  it  was  beating;  and  she  knew  tha 
her  command  bad  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  child  hai 
'>pencd  the  door.     Then  she   asked   again,    "  Hast  tboi 
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[I  (^ned  the  thirteenth  door  ?" — "  No,"  said  the  maiden,  fbr 
tlie  second  time. 

Tuen  the  Angel  perceived  that  the  child's  finger  had 
becoine  golden  from  touching  the  light,  and  she  knew  that 
the  child  was  guilty ;  and  she  asked  her  for  the  third  time, 
"  Hast  thoa  opened  the  thirteenth  door  ?" — "  No,"  said  th« 
Oiaiden  again. 

Then  the  Goardmn  Angel  replied,  "  Thou  hast  not 
obeyed  me,  nor  done  my  bidding ;  therefore  thou  art  no 
longer  worthy  to  remain  among  good  children." 

And  the  maiden  sank  down  in  a  deep  sieep,  and  wheu 
Bbe  awoke  she  found  her  seif  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness. 
She  wished  to  call  out,  but  she  had  lost  her  voice.  Then  she 
sprang  up,  and  tried  to  run  away ;  but  wherever  she  turned 
thick  bushes  held  her  back,  so  that  she  could  not  escape. 
In  the  deserted  spot  in  which  she  was  now  enclosed,  there 
stood  an  old  hollow  tree ;  this  was  her  dwelling-place.  In 
this  place  she  slept  by  night,  and  when  it  rained  and  blew 
she  found  shelter  within  it  Koots  and  wild  berries  were 
her  food,  and  she  sought  for  them  as  far  as  she  could 
reach.  In  the  autumn  she  collected  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  laid  them  in  her  hole ;  and  when  the  frost  and  snow 
of  the  winter  came,  she  clothed  herseif  with  them,  for  bei 
clothes  had  dropped  into  rags.  But  during  the  sunshine 
she  sat  outside  the  tree,  and  her  long  bair  feil  down  on 
all  sides  and  covered  her  like  a  mantle.  Tbus  she  re« 
mained  a  long  time  experiencing  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  the  World. 

But,  once,  when  the  trees  had  become  green  again,  the 
King  of  the  country  was  bunting  in  tbe  forest,  and  as  a 
bird  flew  into  the  bushes  which  surrounded  tbe  wood,  he 
dismounted,  and,  tearing  tbe  brusbwood  asiJe,  cut  a  patb 
for  hiinself  with  bis  sword.  When  he  bad  at  last  mp.de  bis 
way  through,  he  saw  a  beautiful  maiden,  wbo  was  clothed 
how  head  \o  foot  with  her  own  goMen  locks,  sittjng  undei 
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the  Iree.  Ile  stood  in  silence,  and  looked  at  her  for  aoim 
time  in  astuniäliment;  at  last  he  said,  "Child,  Low  cum« 
you  iiito  this  wildernesa  ?"  But  the  maiden  anawered  iiut, 
für  she  had  become  duinb.  Theu  the  Kiog  asked,  "  Wil 
you  go  with  me  to  my  Castle?"  A*-  ''hat  ehe  nbJded  hci 
head,  and  the  King,  taking  her  in  hia  arma,  put  bei  oi 
horae  and  rode  away  hoine.  Then  he  gave  her  beau 
tiful  clolliing,  and  every  thing  in  abundance.  Still  she 
conld  not  spcak  ;  but  her  beauty  was  sü  grcat,  and  so  wot 
lipon  the  King's  beart,  that  alter  a  little  while  be  marricd 
her. 

When  about  a  ycar  bad  passcd  away,  the  Queer 
brüugbt  a  son  into  the  world,  and  in  that  night,  white  lyiii^ 
alone  in  her  bed,  the  Guardian  Angel  appeared  to  her,  anJ 
«aid: — 

'  Wut  thou  teil  the  truth,  and  confesa  that  thou  didsl 
unlock  tbe  forbidden  door'/  For  then  will  1  open  thy 
moath  and  give  thee  again  the  [«wer  of  speeeb;  but  if 
thou  remainest  obstinate  in  thy  sin,  then  will  I  take  froin 
thee  thy  new-born  babe." 

And  the  power  to  answer  waa  given  to  her,  but  she 
reniained  bardcned,  and  suid,  "  No,  I  did  not  open  the 
door;"  and  at  those  words  tbe  Guardian  Angel  look  the 
uhild  out  of  her  anns  and  disappe.ired  with  him, 

The  next  morning,  when  the  child  was  not  to  be  Seen, 
a  murinur  arose  ainung  the  people,  that  their  Queen  was  u 
murderi'ss,  who  hat!  destroyed  her  only  son;  but,  ullhougb 
slie  heard  every  thing,  she  could  say  nothing,  But  the 
King  did  not  believe  tbe  ili  rcpurt  beeause  of  hiä  greal 
love  für  her, 

About  a  year  afterwards  another  son  was  born,  and  on 
ibc  night  of  his  birth  the  Guardian  Angel  aguin  appeared. 
and  asked,  "  Wilt  thou  confeiss  that  thou  didst  o^«!)  tlio 
forbiddon  door?  Then  will  I  reatoreto  thee  tliy  aon,  und 
i;ivo  tliee  the  power  of  speL-üh ;  but  if  thou  hardencst  thy- 
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•elf  in   thy  sin,   then  will  I  take   this   new-born  babo 
also  with  me." 

Then  the  Queen  answered  again,  "No,  I  did  not  opcn 
the  door ;"  so  the  Angel  took  the  second  child  ont  of  her 
arms  and  bore  him  away.  On  the  morrow,  when  the 
Infant  could  not  be  found,  the  people  said  openly  that  the 
Queen  had  slain  him,  and  the  King's  counoillors  advised 
that  she  should  be  brought  to  trial.  But  the  King's  affeo- 
tion  was  still  so  gfeat  that  he  would  not  believe  it,  and  he 
commanded  his  counoillors  never  again  to  mention  tho 
report  on  pain  of  death. 

The  next  year  a  beautiful  little  girl  was  born,  and  for 
thethirdtime  the  Guardian  Angel  appeared  and  said  tothe 
Queen,  **  Follow  me  ;"  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  she  led 
her  to  the  kingdom  of  Happiness,  and  showed  to  her  the 
two  other  children,  who  were  playing  merrily.  The  Queen 
rejoiced  at  the  sight,  and  the  Angel  said,  "  Is  thy  heart  noL 
yet  softened?  If  thou  wilt  confess  that  thou  didst  unlock 
the  forbidden  door,  then  will  I  restore  to  theo  both  thy 
sons."  But  the  Queen  again  answered,  "No,  I  did  not 
open  it;"  and  at  these  words  she  sank  upon  the  earth,  and 
her  third  child  was  taken  from  her. 

When  this  was  rumoured  abroad  the  next  dav,  all  the 
people  exclaimed,  "  The  Queen  is  a  murderess ;  she  mnst 
be  condemned;"  and  the  King  could  not  this  time  repulse 
his  counoillors.  Thereupon  a  trial  was  held,  and  since  the 
Queen  could  make  no  good  ansvver  or  defence,  she  was 
condemned  to  die  upon  a  funeral  pile.  The  wood  was  col- 
lected ;  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  was 
lightcd  all  around  her.  Then  the  iron  pride  of  her  heart 
began  to  soften,  and  she  was  moved  to  repentance ;  and 
ihe  thought,  "  Could  I  but  now,  before  my  death,  confess 
that  I  opened  the  door !"  And  her  tongue  was  loosened, 
and  she  cried  aloud,  "Thou  good  Angel,  I  confess."  At 
these  words  the  rain  descended  from  heaveii  and  extin- 
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guishod  the  fire ;  then  a  great  ligbt  shone  above,  and  the 
Angel  appeared  and  deacended  upon  tbe  earth,  and  by  her 
Bide  were  the  Queen'a  two  soiis,  one  on  her  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  her  lefl,  and  in  her  arms  she  bore  tue 
new-bom  babe.  Then  the  Angel  restored  to  the  Queen 
ber  three  children,  and,  loosening  her  tongue,  promiscd 
her  great  happiness,  and  said,  "  Whoever  will  repent  aml 
oonfess  their  sina,  they  ahall  be  forgiveD," 


IV. 


A  Tale  of  One  who  travelied  to  learn 

what  Shivering  meant 


AFATHER  had  two  sons,  the  eldcr  of  whom  waa  for- 
ward  and  clever  euough  to  do  almost  any  thing ;  bnt 
the  younger  was  so  stupid  that  he  could  learu  nothing, 
and  when  the  people  saw  him  they  said,  "  Will  thy  father 
%till  keep  thee  as  a  bürden  to  him?"     So  if  any  thing  was 
to  be  done,  the  eider  had  at  all  times  to  do  it;  butsome- 
times  the  father  would  call  him  to  fetch  something  in  the 
deadof  night,  and  perhaps  the  way  led  througli  theclmrch- 
yard  or  by  a  dismal   place,  and  then  he  used  to  ans  wer, 
"No,  father,  I  cannot  go  there,  I  am  afraid,"  for  he  was 
a  coward.     Or  «lometimes,  of  an  evening,  tnlcs  wcre  toUl 
by  the  fireside  which  made  one  shuddcr,  and  the  listi'nera 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  it  makes  us  shiver  1"     In  a  corner,  niean- 
while,  sat  the  younger  son  listening,  but   he  could    not 
comprehend  what  was  said,  and  he  thought,  "  They  say 
continually,  *0h,  it  makes  us  shiver,  it  makes  us  shiver  T 
but  perhaps  shivering  is  an   art  which  I  cannot  cornpre- 
hend."    One  day,  howeyer,  his  father  said  to  him,  "Do 
.you  hear,  you  there  in  the  corner?     You  are  growing 
stout  aud  big;  you  must  learn  some  trade  to  get  your 
living  by.     Do  you  see  how  your  brother  works  ?     But  aa 
fof  you,  you  are  not  worth  malt  and  hops." 

"Ah,  father!"  answered  he,  "I  would  willingly  learn 
»omething.  What  shall  I  begin?  I  want  to  know  what 
»hivering  means,  for  ofthat  I  can  understand  nothing." 

The  eider  brother  laughed  when  he  heard  this  speeoh, 
ind  thought  to  himself,   "  Ah !  my  brother  is  such  a  sim- 
pleton  that  he  cannot  earn  his  own  living.     He  who  woulJ 
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be  a  woodcutter  must  stoop  betiraes."  But  the  father 
sighed  and  said,  "  What  shivering  raeans  you  may  leain 
ßoon  enough,  but  you  will  never  get  your  bread  by  that.'* 

Soon  after  the  parish  sexton  carne  in  for  a  gossip,  ao 
the  father  told  him  his  troubles,  and  how  that  his  younger 
ßon  was  such  a  simpleton  that  he  knew  nothing,  and  could 
learn  nothing.  "Just  fancy,  when  I  asked  him  how  he 
intended  to  earn  his  bread,  he  desired  to  learn  wbat 
shivering  meant."  '*0h,  if  that  be  all,"  answered  the 
sexton,  "  he  can  learn  that  soon  enough  with  me ;  just 
send  him  to  my  place,  and  I  will  soon  teach  him."  The 
father  was  very  glad,  because  he  thought  that  it  would  do 
the  boy  good ;  so  the  sexton  took  him  home  to  ring  the 
bells.  About  two  days  afterwards  he  called  him  up  at 
midnight  to  go  into  the  church  tower  to  toll  the  belL 
"  You  shall  soon  learn  what  shivering  means,"  thought 
the  sex  ton,  and  getting  up  he  went  out.  As  soon  as  the 
boy  reached  the  belfry,  and  turned  himself  round  to  seize 
the  rope,  he  saw  upon  the  stairs,  near  the  sounding  hole,  a 
white  figure.  "Who's  there?"  he  called  out;  but  the 
figure  gave  no  answer,  and  neither  stirred  nor  spoke. 
**  Answer,"  said  the  boy,  "  or  make  haste  off;  you  have 
no  business  here  to-night"  But  the  sexton  did  not  stir, 
80  that  the  boy  might  think  that  it  was  a  ghost. 

The  boy  called  out  a  second  time,  "What  are  you 
do:ng  here?  Speak,  ifyou  are  an  honest  fellow,  or  eise 
l  will  throw  you  down-stairs." 

The  sexton  said  to  himself,  "That  is  not  a  b:id 
thought,"  but  he  remained  quiet  as  if  he  were  a  stone. 
Then  the  boy  called  out  for  the  third  time,  but  it  pro* 
duced  no  effect;  so,  making  a  spring,  he  threw  the  ghost 
down  the  stairs,  so  that  it  roUed  ten  steps  and  then  lay 
motionless  in  a  corner.  Thereupon  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
then  going  home  he  lay  down  without  saying  a  word,  and 
fcill  fast  asleep.     The  sexton's  wife  waited  some  time  foi 
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her  husband,  but  he  did  not  corae ;  so  at  last  she  becama 
anxious,  woke  the  boy,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where 
her  husband  was,  who  had  gone  before  him  to  the  tower. 

"No,"  answered  the  boy;  "but  there  was  some  one 
Standing  on  the  Steps,  who  would  not  give  any  answer,  nor 
go  away,  so  I  took  him  for  a  thief  and  threw  him  down« 
aUtirs.  Go  now,  and  see  where  he  is ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
he,  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  it."  The  wife  ran  off,  and 
found  her  husband  lying  in  a  conier,  groaning,  with  one 
of  his  ribs  broken, 

Rhe  took  him  up  and  ran  with  loud  outcries  to  the 
boy's  father,  and  told  him,  "  Your  son  has  brought  a  great 
misfortune  on  us;  he  has  thrown  my  husband  down  and 
brokon  his  bones.  Take  the  good-for-nothing  fellow  from 
our  house." 

Tlie  terrified  father  carae  in  haste  and  scolded  the  boy. 
"What  do  these  wicked  tricks  mean?  They  will  only 
bring  misfortune  upon  you." 

"Father,"  answered  the  lad,  "hear  me!  I  am  quite 
innocent.  He  stood  there  at  midnight,  like  one  who  had 
done  some  evil ;  I  did  not  know  who  it  was,  and  cried 
three  times,  *  Speak,  or  be  off  I* " 

"  Ah  !"  Said  the  father,  "  every  thmg  goes  badly  with 
you.  Get  out  of  my  sight;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you 
again." 

"  Yes,  father,  willingly  ;  wait  but  one  day,  then  will  1 
go  out  and  learn  wfiat  shivering  means.  I  now  under- 
Äand  one  business  which  will  support  me." 

"Learn  what  you  will,"  replied  the  father;  "all  is  the 
lame  to  me.  Ilere  are  fifty  doUars ;  go  forth  with  them 
into  the  world,  and  teil  no  man  whence  you  came,  or  who 
your  father  is,  for  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 

"Yes,  father,  as  you  wish;  if  you  desire  nothing  eise,  I 
ihall  esteem  tltat  very  lightly." 

As  soon  as  day  broke,  the  youth  put  his  fifly  dollars 
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into  a  knapsack,  and  went  out  upon  the  high  road,  Rajing 
continually,  "Oh,  ificould  but  shiverl" 

Presently  a  man  came  up,  who  heard  the  boy  talking 
to  himself ;  and  as  they  were  just  passing  the  place  where 
the  gallo  WS  stood,  the  man  said,  "Do  you  see?  There  ia 
the  tree  where  seven  fellowa  have  married  the  hempen 
maid,  and  now  swing  to  and  fro.  Sit  yourself  down  tberc 
and  wiiit  tili  midnight,  and  then  you  will  know  what  it 
is  to  shiver." 

"  Oll  1  if  that  be  all,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  can  very 
easily  do  that.  But  if  I  Icarn  so  speedily  what  shivering 
is,  then  you  shall  have  my  fifty  dollars  if  you  come  again 
in  the  morning." 

Then  the  boy  went  to  the  gallows,  sat  down,  and 
waited  for  evcning;  and,  as  he  feit  cold,  he  made  a  fire. 
But  about  midnight  the  wind  blew  so  sharp  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fire,  he  could  not  keep  himself  warm.  The  wind 
blew  the  bodies  against  one  another,  so  that  they  swung 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  he  thought,  "  If  I  am  cold 
here  below  by  the  fire,  how  must  they  freeze  and  tremble 
above  1"  So  his  compassion  was  excited,  and  contriving  a 
ladder,  he  mounted,  and  unlooscning  them  one  afler 
another,  he  brought  down  all  seven.  Then  he  poked  and 
blew  the  fire,  and  sat  them  round  that  they  might  warm 
themselves;  but,  as  they  sat  still  without  moving,  their 
clothing  cjiught  fire.  So  he  said,  "  Take  care  of  3'oursel  vea, 
or  I  will  hang  all  of  you  up  again."  The  dead  heard  not^ 
and  silently  allowed  their  rags  to  burn.  This  made  him  so 
ttiigry  that  he  said,  "  If  you  will  not  hear,  I  cannot  help 
you ;  but  I  will  not  burn  with  you  1"  So  he  hung  them  uc 
again  in  a  row,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire  he  soon  went 
to  sleep.  The  next  morning  the  man  came,  expecting  tc 
receive  his  fifty  dollars,  and  asked,  "Now  do  you  know 
what  shi%  ering  means  ?"  "  No,"  he  answered ;  "  how  should 
iknow^    Those  fellows  up  there  have  not  opfned  their 
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moitths,  and  were  so  stupid  that  they  let  the  old  rags  on 
their  bodics  be  burnt."  Tlien  the  man  saw  that  he  should 
not  carry  away  the  fifty  dollars  that  day,  so  he  went  away 
Baying,  "  I  never  mct  with  such  au  one  before." 

The  boy  also  went  bn  his  way,  and  began  again  to  say, 
"Ah,  if  only  I  could  but  shiver;  if  I  could  but  shiver!*' 
A  wagoner  Walking  behind  overheard  him,  and  askcil, 
**  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  boy. 

The  wagoner  asked  again,  "  What  do  you  here  ?" 

"I  know  not." 

"  Who  is  your  father  ?" 

"  I  dare  not  say. 

"What  is  it  you  are  continually  grumbling  about?** 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  wish  to  learn  what  shiver- 
Ing  is,  but  nobody  can  teach  me." 

"Cease  your  silly  talk,"  said  the  wagoner.  "Conie 
with  me,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  So  the 
boy  went  with  the  wagoner,  and  about  evening  time  they 
arrived  at  an  inn  where  they  put  up  for  the  night,  and 
while  they  were  going  into  the  parlourhesaid,  quite  aloud, 
"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  shiver,  if  I  could  but  shiver!"  The 
host  overheard  him,  and  said,  laughingly,  "  Oh,  if  that  is 
all  you  wish,  you  shall  soon  have  the  opportunitv."  *'  Hold 
your  tongue,"  said  his  wife;  "so  many  imprudent  people 
have  already  lost  their  lives,  it  were  a  shame  and  sin  to 
Buch  beautiful  eyes  that  they  should  not  see  the  light 
again."  But  the  youth  said,  "If  it  were  ever  so  difBcult 
1  would  at  once  learn  it ;  for  that  reason  I  left  home  ;"  and 
he  never  let  the  host  have  any  peace  tili  he  told  him  that 
not  far  ofF  stood  an  enchanted  Castle,  where  any  one  might 
eoou  learn  to  shiver  if  he  would  watch  there  three  nights. 
The  King  had  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whom- 
cver  would  venture,  and  she  was  the  most  beautiful  young 
lady  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.      And  he  further  told 
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bim  that  inside  the  Castle  there  was  an  immense  amomii 
of  treasure,  guarded  by  evil  spirits;  enough  to  make  any 
one  free,  and  turn  a  poor  man  into  a  veiy  rieh  one. 
Many  liad,  he  added,  already  ventured  into  this  Castle^ 
but  no  one  had  ever  come  out  again. 

The  next  morning  this  youth  vvent  to  the  King,  and 
Said,  "If  you  will  allow  me,  I  wish  to  watch  three  nights 
in  the  cnchanted  Castle."  The  King  looked  at  him,  and 
because  his  appearance  pleascd  him,  he  said,  "  You  may 
make  three  requests,  but  they  must  be  inanimate  thinga 
you  ask  for,  and' such  as  you  can  take  with  you  into  the 
Castle."  So  the  youth  asked  for  a  fire,  a  lathe,  and  a 
cutting-board. 

The  King  let  him  take  these  things  by  day  into  the  Cas- 
tle,' and  whcn  it  was  evening  the  youth  went  in  and  made 
himself  a  bright  fire  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and,  placing  hia 
cutting-board  and  knife  near  it,  he  sat  down  upon  his  lathe. 
'*  Ah,  if  I  could  but  shiver!"  said  he.  '*  But  even  here  I 
shall  never  learn."  At  midnight  he  got  up  to  stir  the  fire, 
and,  as  he  poked  it,  there  shrieked  suddenly  in  one  corner, 
"Miau,  miau,  how  cold  I  am  I"  "You  simplctonl"  he 
exclaimed,  "  what  are  you  shrieking  for ;  if  you  are  so 
cold,  come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  warm  yourself  I* 
As  he  was  speaking  two  great  black  cats  sprang  up  to  hira 
with  an  immense  jump,  and  sat  down  one  on  each  side^ 
(ooking  at  him  quitc  wildly  with  their  fiery  eyes.  When 
they  had  warmed  themselves  for  a  little  while  they  8aid| 
"Comrade,  shall  we  have  a  game  of  cards?"  "Certainly," 
be  replied ;  "  but  let  me  see  your  paws  first."  So  thej 
stretched  out  their  claws,  and  he  said,  "  Ah,  what  long 
nails  you  have  got;  wait  a  bit,  I  must  cut  thcm  ofF first; 
and  so  saying,  he  caught  them  up  by  their  necks  and  pol 
them  on  his  board  and  screwed  their  feet  down.  "Since 
have  Seen  what  you  are  about  I  have  lost  my  relish  for 
game  at  cards,"  said  he,  and  instantly  killing  them,  thre 
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ihem  away  into  the  water.  Bat  no  sooner  had  he  qüieted 
theae  two,  and  thought  of  sitting  down  again  by  bis  fire, 
than  there  came  out  of  everj  bole  and  corner  black  cats 
and  black  dogs,  with  glowing  chains,  continually  more  and 
more,  so  that  be  could  not  bide  bimselC  Tbey  bowied 
fearfttlly,  and  juihped  upon  bis  fire  and  scattered  it  aboiU 
as  if  tbey  would  extinguisb  it.  He  looked  on  quietly  for 
8ome  time,  but  at  last  getting  angry  be  took  up  bis  knifo 
and  called  out,  "  Away  witb  you,  you  vagabondsl"  and 
chasing  tbem  about,  a  part  ran  off,  and  tbe  rest  be  killed 
and  tkrew  into  the  pond.  As  soon  as  he  returned  he  blew 
up  tbe  sparks  of  bis  fire  again,  and  warmed  bimself,  and 
wbile  be  sat,  his  eyes  began  to  feel  very  beavy  and  be 
wished  to  go  to  sleep.  So  looking  round  he  saw  a  great 
bed  in  one  corner  in  which  he  laid  down  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  be  closed  his  eyes,  than  the  bed  began  to  move  of  itself 
and  travelled  all  around  the  Castle.  "Just  so,"  said  he, 
"only  better  still ;"  whereupon  the  bed  galloped  away  as 
if  six  borses  pulled  it  up  and  down  Steps  and  stairs,  until 
at  last  all  at  once  it  overset,  bottom  upwards,  aud  laid 
upon  bim  like  a  mountain ;  but  up  he  got,  threw  pillows 
and  mattresses  into  the  air,  and  saying,  **Now,  he  who 
wisbes  may  travel,"  laid  hiinself  down  by  the  fire  andslept 
tili  day  broke.  In  the  morning  the  King  came,  and  see- 
ing  the  youth  lying  on  the  ground,  he  thought  that  the 
spectres  had  killed  bim,  and  that  he  was  dead ;  so  he  said, 
"It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  finest  men  are  thua 
killed  ;"  but  the  youth,  hearing  this,  sprang  up,  saying,  "  It 
is  not  come  to  that  with  me  yetl"  The  King  was  much 
Astonished,  but  still  very  glad,  and  asked  bim  how  he 
had  fared.  **  Very  well,"  replied  he;  "as  one  night  has 
passed,  so  also  may  the  other  two."  Soon  after  he  met 
bis  landlord,  who  opened  bis  eyes  when  he  saw  bim. 
"I  never  thought  to  see  you  alive  again,"  said  he ;  "have 
jrou  learnt  now  what  shivering  means?"     "No,"  said  be; 
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"Softlj,  soWy ;  be  not  too  sure.  I  am  as  strong  an 
you,  and  perbaps  stronger." 

**  That  we  will  see,"  said  the  ugly  man.  "  If  you  are 
Btronger  than  I,  I  will  let  you  go ;  come,  let  ua  try  !"  and 
he  led  him  away  through  a  dark  passage  to  a  sraith's  forge. 
Then  taking  up  an  axe  be  cut  through  the  anvil  at  one 
blow  down  to  the  ground.  "  I  can  do  that  still  better,** 
aaid  the  youth,  and  went  to  another  anvil,  wbile  the  old 
man  followed  him  and  watched  him  with  bis  long  beard 
banging  down.  Then  the  youth  took  up  an  axe,  and, 
Splitting  the  anvil  in  one  blow,  wedged  tbeoldman's  beard 
in  it.  **  Now  I  have  you ;  now  death  comes  upon  you  I** 
and,  taking  up  an  iron  bar,  he  beat  the  old  man  until  be 
groaned,  and  begged  bim  to  stop  and  be  WDuld  give  bim 
great  riches.  So  the  youth  drew  out  the  axe,  and  let  him 
loose.  Then  the  old  man,  leading  bim  back  into  the  Castle, 
showed  bim  three  chests  füll  of  gold  in  a  cellar.  "  One 
share  of  this,"  said  he,  "  belongs  to  the  poor,  another  to  the 
King,  and  the  tbird  to  yourself."  And  just  then  it  Struck 
twelve  and  the  old  man  vanished,  leaving  the  youth  in  the 
dark.  "I  must  help  myself  out  bere,"  said  be,  and  grop* 
ing  round  he  found  bis  way  back  to  bis  room  and  went  to 
sleep  by  the  fire. 

The  next  morning  the  King  came  and  inquired,  "  Now 
have  you  learnt  to  shiver?"  "No,"  replied  the  youth; 
"  what  is  it?  My  dead  cousin  came  bere,  and  a  bearded 
man,  who  showed  me  a  lot  of  gold  down  below ;  but  what 
shivering  means  no  one  bas  showed  mel"  Then  the  King 
said,  "  You  have  won  the  Castle,  and  sball  marry  my 
daughter." 

"This  is  all  very  fine,"  replied  the  youth,  "but  still  1 
don't  know  what  shivering  means.^' 

So  the  gold  was  fetched,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated| 
but  the  young  Prince  (for  the  youth  was  a  Prince  now^ 
notwithstanding  bis  loye  for  bis  bn(}e,  ai^d  bis  great  cpp 
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teiitmet.t,  was  still  continually  crying,  "If  J  could  bat 
ebiver  1  if  I  could  but  sbiver  I"  At  last  it  feil  out  in  thia 
wise :  one  of  the  cbamberinaids  said  to  the  Princesa,  "  Lei 
me  bring  io  my  aid  to  teach  bim  what  sbivering  is."  So 
elte  went  to  the  brook  wbich  äuwed  through  tbe  garden, 
and  drevr  up  a  pail  of  water  füll  of  little  fish;  and,  at 
■igbt,  when  the  young  Prince  was  asleep,  bis  bride  drew 
tway  the  covering  and  poured  the  pail  of  cold  water  and 
the  little  Qsh  over  bim,  so  that  they  slipped  all  about  bim. 
Theo  the  Prince  woke  up  directly,  calling  out,  "  Oh  t  tbai 
aiakes  me  sbiver  I  dear  wife,  that  makes  me  sbive/l  Ym 
now  T  know  what  sbivering  means  I" 


T. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Little  Goats, 


ONCE  npon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  Goat  wbo  had 
seven  young  ones,  whom  she  loved  as  every  mother 
loves  her  children.      Oue  day  she  wanted  to  go  into  the 
forest  to  fetch  soine  food,  so,  calling  her  seven  young  onea 
together,  she  said,  "Dear  children,  I  am  going  away  inU^ 
the  wood ;   be  on  your  guard  against  the  Wolf,  for  if  h 
comes  here,  he  will  eat  you  all  up— skin,  hair,  and  al 
He  often  disguises  himself,  but  you  may  know  hiin  by  hi 
rough  voice  and  his  black  feet."     The  little  Goats  replied 
"  Dear  mother,  we  will   pay  great  attention  to  what  you 
say  ;  you  may  go  away  without  any  anxiety."     So  the  old 
one  bleated  and  ran  off,  quite  contented  upon  her  road. 

Not  long  aftewards,  somebody  knocked  at  the  hut-door 
and  called  out,  "  Open,  my  dear  children  ;  your  mother  is 
here  and  has  brought  you  each  something.  But  the  little 
Goats  perceived  from  the  rough  voice  that  it  was  a  Wolf, 
and  so  they  said,  "  We  will  not  undo  the  door ;  you  are 
not  our  mother ;  she  has  a  gentle  and  loving  voice ;  but 
yours  is  gruff ;  you  are  a  Wolf."  So  the  Wolf  went  to  a 
shop  and  bought  a  great  piece  of  chalk,  whicli  he  ate,  ai.d 
by  that  mcans  rendered  his  voice  more  gentle,  Then  he 
came  back,  knocked  at  the  hut-door,  and  called  out^ 
"  Open,  my  dear  children ;  your  mother  has  come  home, 
and  has  brought  you  each  something."  But  the  Wolf 
tad  placed  his  black  paws  upon  the  window-sill,  so  the 
Goats  saw  them,  and  replied,  "  No,  we  will  not  open  the 
door;  our  mother  has  not  black  feet;  you  are  a  Wolf." 
So  the  Wolf  went  to  a  baker  and  said,  **I  havn  hurt 
ray  foot,  put  some  dough  on  it."     And  when  th(?  baker 
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had  done  so,  he  ran  to  the  milier,  saying,  '*  Strew  some 
white  floar  upoQ  my  feet"  Bat  the  milier,  thinking  he 
was  going  to  deceive  somebody,  hesitated,  tili  the  Wolf 
Baid,  "  If  you  do  not  do  it  at  once,  I  will  eat  you."  Thia 
made  the  milier  afraid,  so  he  powdered  his  feet  with  flour. 
Such  are  men. 

Now,  the  villain  went  for  the  third  time  to  the  hat,  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  called  out,  "  Open  to  me,  my  chil- 
dren ;  your  dear  mother  is  come,  and  has  brought  with  her 
something  for  each  of  you  out  of  the  forest."  The  little 
Goats  exclaimed,  "  Show  us  first  your  feet,  that  we  may 
See  whethcr  you  are  our  mother."  So  the  Wolf  put  his 
feet  up  on  the  window-sill,.  and  when  they  saw  that  thv^y 
were  white,  they  thought  it  was  all  right,  and  undid  the 
door.  But  who  should  come  in?  The  Wolf.  They  weie 
terribly  frightened,  and  tried  to  hide  themselves.  One  ran 
ander  the  table,  the  second  got  into  the  bed,  the  third  into 
the  cupboard,  the  fourth  into  the  kitchen,  the  fifth  into  the 
Oven,  the  sixth  into  the  wash-tub,  and  the  seventh  into  the 
clock-case.  But  the  Wolf  found  them  all  out,  and  did 
not  delay,  but  swallowed  them  all  up  one  aftcr  another ; 
only  the  youngest  one,  hid  in  the  clock-case,  he  did  not 
discover.  W^hen  the  Wolf  had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he 
dragged  himself  out,  and,  lying  down  upon  the  green 
meadow  under  a  tree,  went  fast  asleep. 

Soon  after  the  old  Goat  came  home  out  of  the  forest 
Ah,  what  a  sight  she  saw  I  The  hut-door  stood  wide 
open;  the  table,  stools,  and  benches  were o vertu rned;  the 
wash-tub  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  sheets  and  pillows 
pulled  oflF  the  l)ed.  She  sought  her  children,  but  could 
find  them  nowhere.  She  called  them  by  name,  one  after 
the  other ;  but  no  one  answered.  At  last,  when  she  came 
to  the  name  of  the  youngest,  a  little  voice  replied,  "Hera 
1  am,  dear  mother,  in  the  clock-case."  She  took  her  out, 
and  hcard  liow  the  Wolf  had  come  and  swallowed  all  the 
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othcrs.  You  cannot  think  hovr  she  wept  for  her  poof 
little  ones. 

At  last  she  went  out  in  all  her  raisery,  and  the  young 
Goat  ran  by  her  side ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  roeadoW| 
there  lay  the  Wolf  iinder  the  tree,  snoring  so  that  the 
boughs  quivered.  She  viewed  him  on  all  sides,  and  pei^ 
ceived  that  something  moved  and  stirred  about  in  his  body. 
"Ah,  mercy!"  thought  she,  "should  my  poor  childreQ| 
whom  he  has  swallowed  for  his  dinner,  be  yet  alivel"  So 
ßaying,  she  ran  home  and  fetched  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a 
needle  and  thread.  Then  she  out  open  the  monster's  hairy 
coat,  and  had  scarcely  made  one  slit,  before  one  little  Goat 
put  his  head  out,  and  as  she  eut  further,  out  jumped  one 
afler  another,  all  six,  still  alive,  and  without  any  injury,for 
the  monster,  in  his  eagerness,  had  gulped  thera  down  quite 
whole.  There  was  a  joyl  They  hugged  their  dear 
mother,  and  jumped  about  like  tailors  keeping  their  wed- 
ding-day.  But  the  old  mother  said,  "  Go  and  pick  up  at 
once  some  large  stones,  that  we  may  fill  the  monster's 
stomach,  while  he  lies  fast  asleep."  So  the  seven  little 
Goals  dragged  up  in  great  haste  a  pile  of  stones,  and  put 
them  in  the  Wolfs  stomach,  as  many  as  they  could  bring; 
and  then  the  old  mother  wcnt,  and,  looking  at  him  in  a 
great  hurry,  saw  that  he  was  still  insensible,  and  did  not 
ßtir,  and  so  she  sewed  up  the  slit. 

When  the  Wolf  at  last  woke  up,  he  raised  himself 
upon  his  legs,  and,  because  the  stones  which  were  lying  in 
his  stomach  made  him  feel  thirsty,  he  went  to  a  brook  in 
Order  to  drink.  But  as  he  went  along,  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  the  stones  began  to  tumble  about  in  his  body,  and  be 
called  out 

-  Wlmt  rattles,  whnt  rattles 
Agninst  my  poor  boDcs ! 
Not  little  gctat»,  I  tbiiik, 
But  only  Mg  stooe«  P* 
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And  when  the  Wolf  came  to  tlie  brook  he  stoopcd 
down  to  drink,  and  the  beavy  stooea  made  bim  lose  hüi 
baknce,  so  tbat  he  feil,  and  äunk  bcneath  tbe  water. 

As  80on  as  the  sevea  little  Gonts  saw  thia,  thej  came 
ninning  up,  siiiging  aloud,  "Tiie  Wolf  is  deadi  the  Wolf 
b  dead !"  and  they  danced  for  jo;  around  their  motber  by 
tlm  side  of  the  brook. 
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young  Eling  wino  until  he  came  to  bimself.  The  fiivl 
words  he  spoke  were,  "Ah,  who  is  that  beautiful  pio- 
ture  ?" — "  That  is  the  daughter  of  the  Kiag  of  the  Golden 
Palace,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  the  King,  "  my  love  for  her  is  so  great 
that  if  all  the  leaves  on  the  trees  had  tongues  they  should 
not  gainsay  it;  ray  life  is  set  upon  the  search  for  her. 
You  are  my  faithful  John,  you  must  accompany  rae." 

The  trusty  servant  deliberated  for  a  long  while  how  to 
set  about  this  Business,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  into 
the  presence  of  the  King's  daughter.  At  last  he  be- 
thought  himself  of  a  way,  and  said  to  the  King,  "  Every 
thing  that  she  has  around  her  is  of  gold, — chairs,  tables, 
dishes,  bowls,  and  all  the  household  Utensils.  Among 
your  treasures  are  five  tons  of  gold ;  let  one  of  the  gold- 
Bmiths  of  your  kingdom  manufacture  vessels  and  Utensils 
of  all  kinds  therefrom — ^all  kinds  of  birds,  and  wild  and 
wonderful  beasts,  such  as  will  please  her;  then  we  will 
travel  with  these  and  try  our  luck."  Then  the  King 
Bummoned  all  his  goldsmiths,  who  worked  -day  and  night 
until  many  very  beautiful  things  were  ready.  When  all 
had  been  placed  on  board  a  ship,  the  faithful  John  put  on 
merchant's  clothes,  and  the  King  likewise,  so  that  they 
might  travel  quite  unknown.  Then  they  sailed  over  the 
wide  sea,  and  sailed  away  until  they  came  to  the  city 
where  dwelt  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Golden 
Palace.  •'• 

The  faithful  John  told  the  King  to  remain  in  the  ship 
and  wait  for  him.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  bring  the 
King's  daughter  with  me ;  therefore  take  care  that  all  ia 
in  Order,  and  set  out  the  golden  vessels  and  adorn  the 
whole  ship."  Thereupon  John  placed  in  a  napkin  some  of 
the  golden  cups,  stepped  upon  land,  and  went  straight  to 
the  King's  palace.  When  he  came  into  the  castleyard,  a 
beautiful  maid  stood  by  the  brook,  who  had  two  goldea 
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pails  in  licr  band  drawing  water;  and  when  she  bad  filled 
them,  and  had  turned  round,  she  saw  a  stränge  man,  and 
asked  who  he  was.  Then  John  answered,  "  I  am  a  mer- 
chant,"  and  opening  his  napkin,  he  showed  her  its  Con- 
tents. Then  she  exciaimed,  "Oh,  what  beautiful  golden 
things*"  and  setting  the  pails  down  she  looked  at  the  cups 
one  after  another,  and  said,  "  The  King's  daughter  must 
«ee  these ;  she  is  so  pleased  with  any  thing  made  of  gold 
that  she  will  buy  all  these."  And  taking  bim  by  tho 
band  she  led  bim  in,  for  she  was  the  lady's  maid.  When 
the  King's  daughter  saw  the  golden  cups  she  was  much 
pleased,  and  said,  "  They  are  so  finely  worked  that  I  will 
purchase  them  all.''  But  the  faithfül  John  replied,  "I  am 
only  the  servant  of  a  rieb  merchant;  what  I  bave  bere  is 
nothing  in  comparison  to  those  which  my  master  bas  in 
bis  ship,  than  wbich  nothing  more  delicate  or  costly  bas 
ever  been  worked  in  gold."  Then  the  King's  daughter 
wished  to  bave  them  all  brought,  but  he  said,  "  It  would 
take  many  days,  and  so  great  is  the  quantity  that  your 
palace  bas  not  bails  enough  in  it  to  place  them  around." 
Then  her  curiosity  and  desire  was  still  more  excited,  and 
at  last  she  said,  "  Take  me  to  the  ship ;  I  will  go  myself 
and  look  at  your  master's  treasure." 

The  faithfül  John  conducted  her  to  the  ship  with  great 
joy,  and  the  King,  when  he  bebeld  her,  saw  that  her 
beauty  was  still  greater  than  the  picture  had  represented, 
and  thought  nothing  eise  but  that  his  heart  would  jump 
out  of  bis  mouth.  Presently  she  stepped  on  board,  and 
the  King  conducted  her  below ;  but  the  faithfül  John  re- 
mained  on  deck  by  the  steersman,  and  told  bim  to  unmoor 
the  ship  and  put  on  all  the  sail  he  could,  that  it  might  fly  as 
a  bird  in  the  air.  Meanwhile  the  King  showed  the  Princesa 
all  the  golden  treasures, — the  disbes,  cups,  bowls,  the  birds, 
the  wild  and  wonderful  beasts.  Many  hours  passed  away 
vbile  she  looked  at  every  thing,  and  in  her  joy  she  did  not 
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remark  tbat  the  ship  sailed  on  and  on.  As  soon  as  she 
had  looked  at  the  last,  and  thanked  the  merchant^  she 
wished  to  depart.  Bat  when  she  came  on  deck  she  per- 
ceived  that  they  were  upon  the  high  sea,  far  from  the 
Bnore,  and  were  hastening  on  with  all  sail.  "  Ah !"  she 
exclaimed  in  affright,  "I  am  betrayed;  I  am  carried  off 
and  taken  away  in  the  power  of  a  stränge  merchant.  J 
would  rather  die  I" 

But  the  King,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  "I  am  not 
a  merchant,  but  a  king,  thine  equal  in  birth.  It  is  trae 
that  I  have  carried  thee  oflF,  but  that  is  because  of  my 
overwhelming  love  for  thee.  Dost  thou  know  that  whea 
I  first  saw  the  por^rait  of  thy  beauteous  face  that  I  feil 
down  in  a  swoon  before  it?*'  When  the  King's  daughter 
heard  these  words  she  was  reassured,  and  her  heart  was 
inclined  towards  hira,  so  that  she  willingly  became  his 
bride.  While  they  thus  went  on  their  voyage  on  the  high 
sea,  it  happened  that  the  faithful  John,  as  he  sat  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship  playing  music,  saw  three  crows  in  the  air, 
who  came  flying  towards  them.  He  stopped  playing  and 
listened  to  what  they  were  saying  to  each  other,  for  he 
understood  them  perfectly.  The  first  one  exclaimed, 
"  There  he  is,  carrying  home  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
the  Golden  Palace."  *'  But  he  is  not  home  yet,"  replied 
the  second.  "But  he  has  her,"  said  the  third;  "she  is 
sitting  by  him  in  the  ship."  Then  the  first  began  again 
and  exclaimed,  "  What  matters  that?  When  they  go  on 
ehore,  a  fox-coloured  horse  will  spring  towards  him,  on 
which  he  will  mount;  and  as  soon  as  he  is  on  it  will  jump 
up  with  him  into  the  air,  so  that  he  will  never  again  see 
his  bride."  The  second  one  said,  "  Is  there  no  escape  ?** 
"  Oh  yes,  if  another  gets  on  quickly  and  takes  the  fire« 
arms  which  are  in  the  holster  out,  and  with  them  shoota 
♦,he  horse  dead,  then  the  young  King  will  be  saved.  But 
rho  knows  that  ?    And  if  any  one  does  know  it  and  teils 
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him,  such  an  one  will  be  turiK'd  to  «tone  from  llie  toe  tc 
the  knee."  Then  the  second  spake  again,  "  I  know  Stil 
moTü;  if  the  horsc  should  be  kine<I,  the  youiig  King  wil 
not  then  retain  his  bride;  for  when  tkey  come  into  tbc 
eastle  a  beaiitiAil  bridal  shirt  will  lie  there  u|K>a  a  dish 
and  seem  to  be  woven  of  gold  and  silv^er,  but  it  is  nothin^ 
but  fiulphur  and  pitch,  and  if  he  puts  it  on,  it  will  bun 
tiim  to  his  marrow  and  bones.*'  Then  the  third  crow  asked, 
•*l8  there  no  eecape?*'  "Oli,  yes,"  answered  the  seoond; 
"^if  Bome  one  takes  up  the  shirt  with  his  glovcs  on,  and 
throwa  it  into  the  fire  so  that  it  is  barnt,  the  young  King 
will  be  saved.  But  what  does  that  signify?  Whoevei 
knows  it  and  teils  him  will  be  turned  to  stone  from  hif 
knee  to  his  heart."  Then  the  third  crow  Bfx>ke : — "  I  knoD« 
•tili  more:  e^en  if  the  bridal  shirt  he  consumed,  still  the 
yoang  King  will  not  retain  his  bride.  For  if,  after  th€ 
wedding,  a  dance  is  held,  while  the  young  Queen  dancef 
she  will  Sttddenly  turn  pale,  and  fall  down  as  if  dead : 
and  if  some  one  does  not  raiso  her  up,  and  take  threc 
drops  of  blood  from  her  riglit  breast  and  throw  them 
awav,  ehe  will  die.  But  whocver  knows  that  and  teils  it 
will  bave  his  whole  body  turned  to  stone,  from  the  crowu 
of  his  head  to  the  toe  of  his  fcx)t** 

After  the  crows  had  thus  talked  with  one  another,  thej 
flow  away,  and  the  trusty  John,  who  had  perfectly  under 
Btood  all  they  had  said,  was  from  that  time  very  quiet  and 
iad;  for  if  he  concealed  from  his  master  what  he  had 
heard,  misfortune  would  happen  to  him,  and  if  he  told  hin: 
all  he  must  give  up  his  own  life.  But  at  last  he  thought 
**I  will  «ave  my  master,  even  if  I  destroy  myself." 

As  floon  as  they  eaine  on  shore  it  happened  just  as  the 
epow  had  foretold,  and  an  immense  fox-red  horse  sprang 
ap.  " Capital r  said  the  King;  "this  shall  carry  me  tc 
my  eaatle,*^  and  he  tried  to  mourit;  but  the  faithful  Johr 
atsoe  scrai^t  up^  and,  swinging  himself  quickly  on,  dre« 
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the  firearms  out  of  the  holster  and  shot  tbe  horse  dead. 
Then  the  other  servants  of  the  King,  who  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  faithful  John,  exclaimed,  "  How 
ßhameful  to  kill  the  beautifal  creature,  which  might  have 
borne  the  King  to  the  Castle  1"  Bat  the  King  replied,  "  Be 
silent,  and  let  him  go;  he  is  my  very  faithful  John— -who 
knows  the  good  he  may  have  done  ?"  Now  they  went 
into  the  Castle,  and  there  stood  a  dish  in  the  hall,  and  the 
splendid  bridal  shirt  lay  in  it,  and  seemed  nothing  eise  than 
gold  and  silver.  The  young  King  went  up  to  it  and  wished 
to  take  it  up,  but  the  faithful  John  pushed  him  away,  and, 
taking  it  up  with  his  gloves  on,  bore  it  quickly  to  the  fire 
and  let  it  burn.  The  other  servants  theroupon  begau  to 
murmur,  saying,  "  See,  now  he  isburningthe  King's  bridal 
ßhirtl"  But  the  young  King  replied,  "  Who  knows  what 
good  he  has  done?  Let  him  alone — he  is  my  faithful 
John." 

Soon  after,  the  wedding  was  celebrated,  and  a  grand 
ball  was  given,  and  the  bride  began  to  dance.  So  the 
faithful  John  paid  great  attention,  and  watched  her  coun- 
tenance ;  all  at  once  she  grew  pale,  and  feil  as  if  dead  to 
the  ground.  Then  he  sprang  up  hastily,  raised  her  up  and 
bore  her  to  a  Chamber,  where  he  laid  her  down,  kneeled 
beside  her,  and,  drawing  the  three  drops  of  blood  out  of 
her  right  breast,  threw  them  away.  As  soon  as  she  breathed 
again,  she  raised  herseif  up ;  but  the  young  King  had  wit- 
nessed  every  thing,  and  not  knowing  why  the  faithful  John 
had  done  this,  was  very  angry,  and  called  out,  "Throw 
him  into  prison  !"  The  next  morning  the  trusty  John  waa 
brought  up  for  trial,  and  led  to  the  gallows ;  and  as  he 
Btood  upon  them,  and  was  about  to  be  executed,  ho  said, 
"  Every  one  condemned  to  die  may  once  before  his  dcatb 
»peak.  Shall  I  also  have  that  privilege?"  "Yes,**  an- 
Bwered  the  King,  "  it  shall  be  granted  to  you."  Then  the 
fiiithful  John  replied,  "  I  have  been  unrighteously  judged. 
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And  have  always  been  true  to  you  f  and  he  narrated  the 
oonversation  of  the  crows  which  he  heard  at  sea;  and 
how,  in  Order  to  save  his  master,  he  was  obliged  to  do  all 
he  had  done.  Then  the  King  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  most 
trusty  John,  pardon,  pardon ;  lead  him  away  I"  Bat  the 
trosty  John  had  fallen  down  at  the  last  word  and  was 
tumed  into  stone. 

At  this  event  both  the  King  and  the  Queen  were  in 
great  grief,  and  the  King  asked,  "  Ah,  how  wickedly  have 
I  rewarded  his  great  fidelity  I"  and  he  had  the  stone  statue 
raised  up  and  placed  in  his  sleeping  Chamber,  near  his 
bed ;  and  as  often  as  he  looked  at  it  he  wept  and  said, 
"  Ah,  could  I  bring  you  back  to  life  again,  my  faithfül 
John  1" 

After  some  time  had  passed  the  Queen  bore  twins,  two 
little  sons,  who  were  her  great  joy.  Once,  when  the  Queen 
was  in  church,  and  the  two  children  at  home  playing  by 
their  father's  side,  he  looked  up  at  the  stone  statue  füll  of 
sorrjjw,  and  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  Ah,  could  I  restore 
you  to  life,  my  faithfül  John  1"  At  these  words  the  stone 
began  to  speak,  saying,  "  Yes,  you  can  make  me  alivo 
again,  if  you  will  bestow  on  me  that  which  is  dearest  to 
you."  The  King  replied,  "  All  that  I  have  in  the  world  I 
will  give  up  for  you."  The  stone  spake  again:  "If  you, 
with  your  own  hand,  cut  off  the  heads  of  both  your  chil- 
dren and  sprinkle  me  with  their  blood,  I  shall  be  brought 
to  life  again."  The  King  was  terrifled  when  he  heard  that 
he  must  himself  kill  his  two  dear children;  but  he  remem- 
bered  his  servant's  great  fidelity,  and  how  the  faithfül  John 
had  died  for  him,  and  drawing  his  sword  he  cut  off  the 
heads  of  both  his  children  with  his  own  hand.  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  sprinkled  the  stone  with  blood  the  life  came 
back  to  it,  and  the  trusty  John  stood  again  alive  and  well 
before  him,  and  said,  "  Your  faith  shall  not  go  unrewarded  \^ 
and  takin^:  the  heads  of  the  two  children  he  sct  thcm  on 
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agaiD,  and  anointed  their  wounda  with  their  btood,  and 
thereupon  they  bealed  agaio  in  a  moment,  and  the  childieD 
sprang  away  and  played  aa  if  nothing  had  bappened. 

Kow  tbe  King  was  fall  of  happiness,  and  as  aoon  as  he 
saw  tbe  Queen  Coming  he  hid  tbe  üiithful  John  and  botb 
tbe  childreu  in  a  great  cupboard.  As  soon  as  she  came  io 
hesaidtober,  "  Haveyou  prayedin  theehurcb?"  "Yea," 
ßbe  answcred;  "but  I  thought  continually  of  tbe  faUhfnl 
John,  who  has  corne  to  such  misfortune  through  us."  Tben 
he  replied,  "  My  dear  wife,  we  can  restore  hia  life  agaia  b  • 
bim,  but  it  will  cost  us  both  our  little  sons,  whom  we  tnust 
sacriSce."  The  Queen  became  pale  and  was  terriiied  at 
heart,  but  she  eaid,  "  We  are  guiUy  of  bis  lifo  on  accoant 
of  bis  great  fidelity."  Then  he  was  very  glad  that  ehe 
thought  as  be  did,  and  going  up  to  tbe  cupboard  he  an- 
locked  it,  brougbt  out  the  cbildren  and  tbe  faithful  Joho, 
aaying,  "  God  be  praised  1  he  is  aaved,  and  we  have  still 
our  little  sons;"  and  tben  he  told  her  all  that  had  bap- 
pened. Äfterwards  they  lived  bappily  togetber  to  the  etvl 
oS  their  days. 
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ACOUNTRYMAN  drove  his  cow  to  market  and  sold 
it  for  seven  dollars.  On  the  way  homo  he  had  to 
pass  bj  a  pond,  where  he  heard  from  a  distance  the  frogs 
croaking,  "  Ack,  ack,  ack,  ack  I"*  "  Yes,"  said  he,  **  thcy 
cry  out  so  even  in  thcir  owner's  field ;  but  it  is  seven  which 
I  bare  got,  not  eight.''  As  he  came  up  tu  the  water  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  Stupid  creatures  that  you  are,  do  you  not  know 
better?  here  are  seven  dollars,  and  noteight!"  But  the 
firogs  still  continued  their  "  Aek,  ack!"  **Now,  if  you 
will  not  believe  it  I  will  count  them  out  to  you,"  and, 
taking  the  money  from  his  pocket,  he  counted  out  tho 
seven  dollars,  four-and-twenty  groschen  in  each.  The 
frogs,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  his  reckoning,  and 
kept  calling  out,  "  Ack,  ack,  ack  1"  "  Ah  1"  exclaimed  the 
Gountryman,  quite  angry,  "  if  you  know  better  than  I, 
count  it  yourself  I"  and  one  by  one  he  threw  the  pioces  of 
money  into  the  water.  He  stopped  and  waited  tili  ihey 
should  be  ready  to  bring  him  his  own  again,  but  the  frogs 
were  obstinate  in  their  opinion,  and  cried  continually, 
"  Ack,  ack,  ack  1"  neither  did  they  throw  the  money  back. 
So  the  man  waited  a  long  while,  until  evening  approached 
and  it  was  time  to  go  home;  then  he  began  to  abuse  the 
frogs,  shouting  out,  "  You  water-paddlers,  you  thick-hcads, 
you  blind  eyes!  you  have  indeed  grcat  mouths,  and  can 
make  noise  enough  to  stun  one*s  ears,  butyoucannot  count 
ieven  dollars  I  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  wait  here  tili 
you  are  ready  ?"     And  thereupon  he  went  away,  but  the 
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frogs  cried  still  behind  his  back,  "  Ack,  ack,  ack  l**  so  tbal 
he  reached  home  in  a  very  savage  mood. 

After  a  littlc  time  he  again  bargained  for  a  cow,  which 
he  killed.  and  then  he  made  a  calculation  that,  if  he  sold 
the  flesh  well,  he  should  gain  as  much  as  both  the  cows 
were  worth,  and  should  have  the  skin  besides.  As  ho 
came  to  town  with  the  flesh,  a  great  troop  of  dogs  waa 
coUected  before  the  gate,  aud  in  front  was  a  large  grey- 
hound,  who  sprang  around  the  flesh,  snapping  and  barking 
"  Was,  was,  was  1"  *  As  he  did  not  cease,  the  Countryman 
Said  to  hirn,  **  I  know  well  you  say  *  Was,  was  V  becaase 
you  wish  for  some  of  the  flesh,  bat  I  ought  to  reoeive 
something  as  good  if  I  should  give  it  you."  The  dog 
replied  only  "  Was,  was  T* 

**  Will  you  not  let  your  comrades  there  eat  with  you?" 
"  Was,  was  I"  said  the  dog. 

**  If  you  stick  to  that  I  will  let  you  have  it.  I  know 
you  well,  and  to  whom  you  belong ;  but  this  I  teil  you : 
in  three  days  I  must  have  my  money,  or  it  will  go  ill  with 
you.     You  can  bring  it  to  me." 

Thereupon  he  unloaded  the  flesh  and  turned  home- 
wards  again,  and  the  dogs,  gathering  around  it,  barked 
loudly  **  Was,  was !"  The  Peasant,  who  heard  them  at  a 
distance,  said,  "Mind,  you  may  share  it  aniong  you,  but 
the  big  one  must  answer  for  you  to  me." 

When  three  days  were  passed,  the  Countryman  thoughl 
to  himself,  "This  evening  I  shall  have  my  money  in  my 
pocket,"  and  so  made  himself  happy.  But  nobody  came 
to  pay  the  reckoning.  "There  is  no  faith  in  any  one," 
ü^aid  he  at  last,  losing  all  patience,  and  he  went  into  tho 
town  to  the  butcher  and  demanded  his  money.  11ie 
butcher  thought  it  was  a  joke,  but  the  Countryman  said, 
"Joking  aside,  I  will  have  my  money;  did  not  the  great 
dog,  thre<5  days  ago,  bring  you  home  a  whole  slaughterod 
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cow?"    This  put  the  but«her  in  a  passion,  and,  taking  up 
a  broomstick,  he  hunted  the  Countryman  out  of  his  doore. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  Countryman ;  "  justicje  is  to  be 
had  in  tho  world,"  and  he  went  to  the  King's  palace  and 
requested  an  audience.  So  he  was  led  before  the  King, 
who  sat  there  with  his  daughter,  and  asked,  "  What  mis- 
fortune  has  befallen  you  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  the  frogs  and  the  doga  have  taken 
away  my  property,  and  the  butcher  has  repaid  me  with  a 
stick ;"  and  he  narrated  at  length  all  that  had  happened. 
The  King's  daughter  laughed  aloud  at  his  tale,  and  the 
King  Said  to  hira,  "I  cannot  give  you  justice  here,  but 
nevertheless  you  shall  have  my  daughter  for  a  wife:  all 
her  lifetime  she  has  not  laughed  except  before  you,  and  I 
have  promised  her  to  that  man  who  should  make  her 
laugh.     You  may  thank  God  for  your  luck." 

"  0  dearl"  replied  the  Countryman,  "I  do  not  wish  it 
at  all ;  I  have  one  wife  at  home,  who  is  already  too  much 
for  me."  This  made  the  King  angry,  and  he  said,  "You 
are  an  ill-bred  fellow." 

"  Ah,  my  lord  the  King,"  answered  the  Countryman, 
"  what  can  you  expect  from  an  ox  except  beef  ?" 

'*Wait  a  bit,"  replied  the  King,  "you  shall  have 
another  reward.  Now  be  off  at  once,  and  return  in  three 
days,  and  you  shall  receive  five  hundred." 

As  the  countryman  came  to  the  gate,  the  sentinel  said 
to  him,  "  Since  you  have  made  the  King's  daughter  laugh, 
no  doubt  you  have  received  a  great  reward."  "Yes,  I 
tbink  so,"  answered  the  Peasarit;  "five  hundred  are  to  be 
eounted  out  for  me." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  the  soldier ;  "  give  me  some  of  it ;  whal 
will  you  do  with  all  that  money  ?" 

"Since  you  ask  me,"  replied  the  Countryman,  "you 
Bhall  have  two  hundred:  apply  to  the  King  in  three  days, 
•od  they  will  be  counted  out  to  you."     A  Jew,  who  stood 
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near,  and  heard  their  conversation,  ran  after  the  Country 
man,  and  catching  him  bj  his  coat,  cricd  out,  "O  wonder- 
ful  1  what  a  child  of  fortune  are  you  I     I  will  change,  I 
will  change  with  you  in  small  coinsl     What  will  you  de 
v/ith  the  hard  dollars  ?" 

"  You  Jew !"  Said  the  Countryman,  "  you  can  yet  have 
the  three  hundred;  give  me  the  same  amount  in  small 
coins,  and  in  three  days  afler  to-day  it  shall  be  counted  out 
to  you  by  the  King."  The  Jew  rejoiced  at  his  profit^  and 
brought  the  sum  in  worn-out  farthings,  three  of  which 
were  equal  to  two  goöd  ones. 

AtUr  the  lapse  of  three  days,  the  Countryman  went 
before  the  King,  according  to  his  command.  The  King 
called  out,  "Pull  off  his  coat;  he  shall  have  his  five  hun- 
dred 1"  "  Oh  !"  replied  the  Countryman,  "  they  do  not 
belong  to  me  now :  I  have  presented  two  hundred  to  the 
sentinel,  and  the  Jew  has  changed  with  me  for  three 
hundred,  so  that  rightly  nothing  at  all  belongs  to  me." 

Meanwhile  the  soldier  and  the  Jew  came  in,  desiring 
their  shares  for  which  they  had  bargained  with  the 
Countrytnan,  but,  instead  of  dollars,  each  received  bis 
stripes  justly  measured  out  The  soldier  bore  his  pa- 
tiently,  having  already  known  how  they  tasted ;  but  the 
Jew  behaved  very  badly,  crying  out,  "Ah,  woe  is  me, 
these  are  hard  dollars !"  The  King  was  forced  to  laugh  at 
the  Countryman,  and,  when  all  his  anger  had  passed  away, 
he  said  to  him,  "Since  you  lostyour  reward  before  you  re- 
ceived it,  I  will  give  you  compensation ;  so  go  into  my 
treasure  Chamber,  and  take  as  much  money  as  you  Aviah 
for."  The  Countryman  did  not  stop  to  be  told  twice,  but 
filled  his  deep  pockets  as  füll  as  they  would  hold,  and  im- 
mediatcly  after  went  to  an  inn,  and  told  out  the  money. 
The  Jew  sneaked  after  him,  and  overheard  him  muttering 
to  himself,  "  Now,  that  thief  of  a  King  has  again  deceived 
me.    Could  he  not  have  given  me  the  money,  and  theo  I 
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Bhould  have  known  what  I  had  got;  but  now,  how  can  I  teil 
if  what  I  have  by  good  luck  put  into  my  pocket  is  just?" 

"Heaven  preserve  usl"  said  the  Jew  to  himsel^  "he 
has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  bis  Majesty  ;  I  will  run  and 
inform  against  him,  and  then  I  shall  get  a  reward,  and  he 
will  be  punished."  When  the  King  heard  the  speech  of 
ihe  Coantryman  bis  anger  was  excited,  and  he  bade  the 
Jew  go  and  fetch  the  offender.  So  the  Jew,  running  back 
to  the  Countryman,  said  to  him,  "  You  must  go  before  hia 
Majesty  the  King,  just  as  you  are." 

**I  know  better  what  is  becoming,"  replied  the  Country- 
man ,  "  I  must  örst  have  a  new  coat  made.  Do  you  think 
a  man  who  has  so  much  money  in  bis  pocket  ought  to  go 
in  this  old  rag  of  a  coat?"  The  Jew,  perceiving  that  the 
Countryman  would  not  stir  without  another  coat,  and 
fearing,  if  the  King's  anger  should  evaporate,  he  would 
not  get  bis  reward  nor  the  other  the  punishment,  said  to 
him^  "  Out  of  pure  friendship  I  will  lend  you  a  beautifui  coat 
for  a  Short  time.     What  will  one  not  do  out  of  pure  love  ?" 

The  Countryman,  well  pleased,  took  the  coat  from  the 
Jew,  and  went  off  straight  to  the  King,  who  charged  him 
with  the  speech  which  the  Jew  had  informed  about. 

"Oh,"  said  the  Countryman,  "what  a  Jew  says  is 
nothing,  for  not  a  true  word  comes  out  of  bis  mouth  ;  that 
rascal  there  is  able  to  assert,  and  does  assert,  that  I  have 
hia  coat  on  I" 

"What  isthat?"  screamed  the  Jew;  "is  not  the  coat 
Diine?  Have  I  not  lent  it  to  you  out  of  pure  friendship, 
that  you  might  step  in  it  before  bis  Majesty  the  King?" 
As  soon  as  the  King  heard  this  he  said,  "  The  Jew  has 
deceived  one  of  us ;"  and  then  he  had  counted  out  to  him 
fome  more  of  the  hard  dollars. 

The  Countryman  went  off  home  in  the  good  coat,  ind 
with  the  good  gold  in  bis  pocket,  singing  to  himsel^  "Thii 
time  I  have  hit  it  1" 


VIII. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  a  wonderful  Fiddler  was  travelling 
througb  a  wood,  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  things  as  he 
went  along,  and  preseutly  he  said  to  himself,  "I  have 
plenty  of  time  and  space  in  this  forest,  so  I  will  fetch  a 
good  companion,"  and,  taking  the  fiddle  from  his  back, 
he  fiddled  tili  the  trees  re-echoed.  Presently  a  wolf  came 
crashing  through  the  brushwood. 

"  Ah  1  a  wolf  comes,  for  whom  I  have  no  desire,** 
Said  the  Fiddler ;  but  the  wolf,  approaching  nearer,  said, 
"  Oh,  you  dear  Musician,  how  bcautifully  you  play  I  might 
I  learn  how  ?" 

"  It  is  soon  learnt ;  you  have  only  to  do  exactly  as  I 
teil  you."  Then  the  wolf  replied,  "I  will  mind  you 
just  as  a  schoolboy  does  his  master."  So  the  Musician 
told  the  wolf  to  come  with  hini ;  and  when  they  had 
gone  a  little  distanee  together  they  came  to  an  old  oak- 
tree,  which  was  hollow  within  and  split  in  the  middle. 
"  See  here,"  said  the  Musician,  "  if  you  wish  to  learn 
bow  to  fiddle,  put  your  fore-foot  in  this  cleft.  The  wolf 
obeyed ;  but  the  Fiddler,  snatching  up  a  stone,  quickly 
wedged  both  his  feet  so  fast  with  one  blow  that  the  wolf 
was  stuck  fast,  and  obliged  to  remain  where  he  was. 
"  Wait  there  tili  I  come  again,"  said  the  Fiddler,  and 
went  on  his  way. 

After  a  while  he  said  to  himself  a  second  time,  "I 
have  plenty  of  time  and  space  in  this  forest,  so  I  will 
fetch  another  companion,"  and  taking  the  fiddle,  he 
played  away  in  the  wood.  Presently  a  fox  came  sneak- 
ing  through  the  trees 
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''Ab,"  Said  the  Musician,  "here  comes  a  fox  ivbom 
I  did  not  desire." 

The  fox  running  up,  said,  "Ah,  you  dear  mistcr  Musi- 
eian,  how  is  it  you  fiddle  so  beautifully ;  might  I  learn  too  ?" 

**  It  is  soon  learnt,"  answered  he ;  "  but  you  must  do 
all  I  teil  you."  "I  will  obey  you  as  a  schoolboy  does 
bis  master,"  answered  the  fox,  and  he  followed  the  Musi- 
cian. After  they  bad  walked  a  little  distance  he  came  to  a 
footpath,  with  high  hedges  on  each  side.  The  Musician 
Btopped,  and,  pulling  the  bough  of  a  hazel-tree  down  to 
the  ground  on  one  side,  he  put  bis  foot  upon  it,  and  then 
bent  another  down  on  the  other  side,  saying,  "  Coroe,  little 
fox,  if  you  wish  to  learn  something,  reach  me  here  your 
lefk  fore-foot."  The  fox  obeyed,  and  the  Musician  bound 
the  foot  to  the  left  bough.  "  Now  reach  me  the  other, 
little  fox,"  said  he,  and  he  bound  that  to  the  right  bough. 
And  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  knots  were  fast  he  let 
go,  and  the  boughs  sprang  back  into  the  air,  carrying  tht 
fox  shaking  and  quivcring  up  with  them.  "  Wait  there 
tili  I  come  again,"  said  the  Musician,  and  went  on  bis 
way. 

After  a  little  while  he  said  again  to  himself,  "  Time  and 
Space  are  not  wanting  to  me  in  this  forest;  I  will  fetch 
another  companion ;"  and,  taking  bis  fiddle,  he  made  tho 
80und  re-echo  in  the  woods. 

"  Ah  I"  said  he,  "  a  bare  I  I  won't  have  bim." 

"Oh,  you  dcar  Musician,"  said  the  bare,  "  how  do  you 
fiddle  so  beautifully  ?     Could  I  learn  it  too?" 

"  It  is  soon  learnt,"  replied  the  Musician,  "  only  do  all 
[  teil  you."  The  little  bare  replied,  **I  will  obey  you  a{< 
I  schoolboy  does  bis  master;"  and  they  went  on  togethcr 
rill  they  came  to  a  clear  space  in  the  forest  where  an  aspen- 
iree  stood.  The  Musician  bound  a  long  twine  round  the 
oeck  of  the  bare,  and  knotted  the  other  to  a  tree.  "  Now, 
my  lively  little  bare,  jump  twenty  times  round  the  trf*e," 
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ran  awaj.    Bat  now,  good  advice  is  dear,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do." 

*'  Go  with  US  to  Bremen.  You  understand  noctamal 
music,  so  yoQ  can  be  a  town-masician.'^  The  Cat  con 
sented,  and  went  with  them.  The  three  vagabonds  soon 
came  near  a  farm-yard,  where  upon  the  barn-door  the 
Cock  was  sitting  crowing  with  all  his  might.  "You  crow 
through  marrow  and  bone,"  said  the  Ass;  "what  do  joa 
do  that  for  ?" 

"  That  is  the  way  I  prophesy  fine  weather,**  said  the 
Cock;  "but,  because  grand  guests  are  Coming  for  the 
Suuday,  the  housewife  has  no  pity,  and  has  told  the  cook- 
maid  to  make  me  into  soup  for  the  morrow;  and  this 
evening  my  head  will  be  cut  oflF.  Now  I  am  crowing  with 
a  füll  throat  as  long  as  I  can." 

"  Ah,  but  you,  Bed-comb,"  replied  the  Ass,  "  ratber 
come  away  with  us.  "We  are  going  to  Bremen,  to  find 
there  something  better  than  death ;  you  have  a  good 
voice,  and  if  we  make  music  together,  it  will  have  füll 
play." 

The  Cock  consented  to  this  plan,  and  so  all  four  trav- 
elled  on  together.  They  could  not  however  reach  Bremen 
in  one  day,  and  at  evening  they  came  into  a  forest,  where 
they  meant  to  pass  the  night.  The  Ass  and  the  Dog  laid 
themselves  down  under  a  large  tree,  the  Cat  and  the  Cock 
climbed  up  into  the  branches,  but  the  latter  flew  right  to 
the  top,  where  he  was  most  safe.  Before  he  went  to  sleep, 
he  looked  all  round  the  four  quarters,  and  soon  thought 
he  saw  a  little  spark  in  the  distance;  so,  calling  his  com* 
panions,  he  said  they  were  not  far  from  a  house,  for  he  saw 
a  light.  The  Ass  said,  "  If  it  is  so,  we  had  better  get  up 
and  go  furthcr,  for  the  pasturage  here  is  very  bad ;"  and 
continued  the  Dog,  "  Yes,  indeed  I  a  couple  of  bones  with 
Bome  meat  on,  would  also  be  very  acceptablel"  So  they 
nvide  haste  towards  the  spot  where  the  light  was,  whid] 
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le  nov  brighter  and  brighter,  until  thej  carae  to  a 

AlraU-Iigbted  Tobber's  cottage.    Tbe  Ass,  as  tbe  biggest^ 

V  went  to  tbe  window  and  peeped  in.     '*  What  do  you  see, 

.  nOmy-horae  7"  aaked  the  Cock.    "  What  do  I  seel"  replied 

ihe  Aas;  ''a  table  laid  out  with  savoury  meats  and  driuks, 

with  robbers  sitting  around  enjoying  themselves." 

"Tbat  were  the  right  sort  of  tbing  for  us/'  said  the 
Gock. 

"  Yea,  yea,  I  wish  we  were  there,"  replied  the  Aas. 
Theo  theae  animals  took  counsel  together  how  they  should 
oontrive  to  drive  away  the  robbers,  and  at  last  they 
thoughtof  a  way.  Tbe  Ass  had  to  place  bis  fore-feet  upon 
the  window-Iedge,  the  Hound  got  on  bis  back,  the  Cat 
elicnbed  up  upon  the  Dog,  and  lastly  the  Cock  äcw  up  and 
perohed  upon  tbe  bcad  of  the  Cat.  AYben  this  was  ac- 
Qonaplished,  at  a  given  signal  they  comrnenced  together  to 
per&rm  their  music ;  the  Ass  brayed,  the  Dog  barked,  the 
Oat  mewed,  and  the  Cock  crew  I  and  they  made  such  a 
tremendous  noisc,  and  so  loud,  that  the  panes  of  the 
window  were  shivered  I  Terrified  at  these  unearthly 
■oands,  the  robbers  got  up  with  great  precipitation, 
thinking  nothing  less  thiin  that  sorne  spirits  had^come,  and 
fled  ofifinto  the  forest.  The  four  compaiüons  immcdiately 
■at  down  at  the  table,  and  quickly  ate  up  all  that  was  left, 
M  if  they  had  been  fasting  tor  six  wecks. 

As  soon  as  the  four  players  had  fliiishcd,  they  extin- 

"Ipliahed  the  light,  and  each  sought  for  hiinself  a  sleeping- 

^ace,  according  to  bis  natiire  and  custorn.     The  Ass  laid 

Jliiiiaelf  down  upon  some  straw,  the  Hound  behind  the 

door,  the  Cat  upon  the  hearth  near  the  warm  ashes,  and 

the  Cock  flew  up  upon  a  bcam  which  ran  across  the  room. 

Weary  with  their  long  walk  they  soon  wcnt  to  sleep. 

At  midnight,  the  robbcrs  pcrccived  from  their  retreat 
tliat  no  light  was  burning  in  tlieir  house,  and  all  appearcd 
quiet;  so  tbe  ca])taiii  said,  "AVe  nocd  not  to  havc  been 
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frightened  into  fits;"  and,  calling  one  of  the  band,  he  aeiil 
bim  forwanl  to  reconnoitre.  The  mesaenger  ßnding  all 
Btil),  weilt  into  the  kitchen  to  ntrike  a  light,  and,  taking 
the  glistening  fiery  ejea  of  the  Cat  for  live  coala,  he  held  a 
liicifer-match  to  them,  expecting  it  to  take  Sre.  But  the 
Cut,  not  underatanding  the  joke,  Üew  in  hia  face,  spitting 
and  8crat(;hing,  which  dreadfully  friglitened  him,  so  tbat 
he  made  für  the  back-door;  but  the  Dog,  who  lay  thcre, 
Bprung  up  nnd  bit  bia  leg;  and  os  soon  as  he  limped  upon 
the  atraw  whereupon  lay  the  Aas,  it  g;ive  him  a  powerful 
kick  wilh  it«  bind  foot.  Thia  waa  not  all,  for  the  Cock, 
awaking  at  the  nuise,  stretched  himself,  and  cried  from  tho 
beam,  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo,  cock-a-doodle-doo  I" 

Then  the  robber  ran  back  aa  well  as  he  could  to  hia 
captain,  and  said,  "  Ah,  my  master,  there  dwella  a  hoirible 
witch  in  the  bousc,  who  spat  ou  me  and  acratched  my  face 
with  her  long  naila;  and  then  before  tho  door  Stands  a 
man  with  a  kntfe,  who  chopped  at  my  leg;  and  in  tbe 
yard  tliere  lies  a  black  mouater,  who  beat  me  with  a  great 
wooden  club ;  and,  besides  all,  upon  the  njof  aits  a  judge, 
who  calied  out,  *  Bring  the  knave  up,  do  I'  so  I  ran  away 
as  fast  as  I  coutd." 

Aller  tbis  the  robbera  dared  not  again  go  near  their 
houfic;  but  every  thing  prospered  so  well  with  the  four 
town-muäiuinns  of  Bremen,  that  thcy  did  not  forsake  tbeir 
Situation  I  And  there  thcy  arc  to  this  day,  for  any  t';'ng 
I  knowl 


The  Twelve  Brothers, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  happily  togethcr  a 
Qaeen  and  a  King,  who  had  twelve  children,  all  boya. 
One  day  the  King  said  to  his  consort,  "  If  the  thirteenth 
child,  whom  you  are  about  to  bring  into  the  world,  should 
be  a  girl,  theo  sball  the  twelve  boys  die,  that  her  riches 
maj  be  great,  and  that  the  kingdorn  may  fall  to  her  alone." 
He  then  ordered  twelve  coffins  to  be  made,  which  were 
fiUed  with  shavings,  and  in  each  a  pillow  was  placed,  and, 
all  of  them  having  been  locked  up  in  a  room,  he  gave  the 
key  thereof  to  the  Queen,  and  bade  her  teil  nobody  about 
the  matter. 

But  the  nnother  sat  crying  the  whole  day  long,  so  that 
her  youngest  child,  who  was  always  with  her,  and  whom 
she  had  named  Benjamin,  said  to  her,  "  Mother  dear,  why 
are  you  so  sorrowful  ?"  "  My  dearest  child,"  she  replied, 
"  I  dare  not  teil  you."  But  he  let  her  have  no  peace  until 
sbe  went  and  unlocked  the  room  and  showed  him  the 
twelve  coffins  filled  with  shavings.  Then  she  said,  "  My 
dearest  Benjamin,  these  coffins  your  father  has  had  pre- 
pared  for  yourself  and  your  eleven  brothers,  for,  if  I  bring 
a  little  girl  into  the  world,  you  will  be  all  killed  together 
and  buried  in  them."  And,  as  she  wept  while  she  spokc 
these  words,  the  son  comforted  her,  saying,  "  Do  not  cry, 
dear  mother;  we  will  help  ourselves  and  go  away."  But 
ehe  said,  "  Go  with  your  eleven  brothers  into  the  woods,  and 
let  one  of  you  climb  into  the  highest  tree  which  is  to  be 
'ound,  and  keep  watch,  looking  towards  the  tower  of  the 
Castle  here.  If  I  bear  a  little  son,  I  will  hang  out  a  white 
dag,  and  you  may  venture  home  again ;  but  if  I  bear  a 
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little  daughter  I  will  hang  out  a  red  flag ;  and  then  flee  awaj 
as  quickly  aa  you  can,  and  God  preserve  you.  Every  night 
I  will  arise  and  pray  for  you;  in  winter,  that  you  may  have 
a  fire  to  warm  yourselves;  and  in  summer,  that  you  miiy 
not  be  melted  with  the  heat." 

Soon  afler  she  gave  her  blessing  to  all  her  sons,  and  they 
went  away  into  the  forest  Each  kept  watch  in  turn,  sit* 
Bing  upon  the  highest  oak-tree,  and  looking  towards  the 
tower.  When  eleven  days  had  passed  by,  and  it  came  to 
Benjamin's  turn,  he  perceived  a  flag  hung  out;  but  it  wa« 
not  the  white  but  the  red  flag,  which  announeed  that  they 
must  all  die.  As  the  brothers  heard  this,  they  became 
very  angry,  and  said,  "  Shall  we  suffer  death  on  account  of 
a  maiden  ?  Let  us  swear  that  we  will  avenge  ourselves ; 
wherever  we  find  a  maiden,  her  red  blood  shall  flow. 

Thereupon  they  went  deeper  into  the  forest,  and  in  the 
middle,  where  it  was  most  gloomy,  they  found  a  little 
charmed  cottage  standing  empty,  and  they  said,  "Here  wo 
will  dwell,  and  you,  Benjamin,  as  you  are  the  youngest  and 
the  weakest,  shall  stop  here,  and  keep  house,  while  we  go 
out  to  fetch  meat."  So  they  set  forth  into  the  forest,  and 
ßhot  hares,  wild  fawns,  birds,  and  pigeons,  and  what  eise 
they  could  find.  These  they  brought  home  to  Benjamin, 
who  cookcd  them  for  them  to  appcase  their  hunger.  In  thig 
little  cottage  they  lived  ten  years  together,  and  the  time 
passed  very  quickly. 

The  little  daughter,  whom  their  mother,  the  Queen,  had 
borne,  was  now  grown  up;  she  had  a  kind  heart,  was 
very  beautiful,  and  always  wore  a  golden  star  upon  her 
brow.  Once,  when  there  was  a  great  wash,  she  saw  twelve 
boys'  Shirts  hanging  up,  and  she  asked  her  mother,  "To 
whom  do  these  twelve  shirts  belong,  for  they  are  much  too 
ßmall  for  my  father ?"  Then  she  answered  with  a  heavy  heart, 
"My  dear  child,  they  belong  to  your  twelve  brothers.'* 
The  maiden  replied,  "  Where  are  my  twelve  brothers  ?    1 
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bave  never  yet  heard  of  them."  The  Queen  answered, 
"  God  only  knows  where  they  are ;  they  liave  wandered 
into  the  wide  world."  Then  she  took  the  maiden,  and  un- 
locking  the  room,  showed  her  twelve  colfins  with  the 
ehavings  and  pillows.  "These  coffins,"  said  she,  "were 
ordered  for  your  brothcrs,  but  they  went  away  sec'retly,  be- 
fore  you  were  born ;"  and  she  told  her  how  every  thing  had 
faappened.  Thcn  the  maiden  said,  "Do  not  cry,  dear 
mother;  I  will  go  forth,  and  seek  my  brothers;"  and  tak- 
ing  the  twelve  shirts,  she  set  out  at  oncc  straight  into  the 
great  forest  All  day  long  she  walked  on  and  on,  and  in 
the  evening  she  carne  to  the  charrned  house,  into  which 
ehe  stepped.  There  she  found  a  young  lad,  who  asked  her, 
"  Whence  dost  thou  eome,  and  whither  goest  thou?"  and 
he  stood  astonisbed  to  see  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  at 
the  queenly  robes  she  wore,  and  the  star  upon  her  brow. 
Then  she  answered,  "  I  am  a  King^s  daugliter,  and  am  seek- 
ing  my  twelve  brothers,  and  will  go  as  far  as  heaven  is 
blue  until  I  find  them  ;"  and  she  showed  him  the  twelve 
iihirts  which  belonged  to  them.  Benjamin  perceived  at 
once  that  it  was  his  sister,  and  he  said,  "I  am  Benjamin, 
thy  youngest  brother."  At  his  words  she  began  to  weep 
for  joy,  and  Benjamin  wept  also,  and  they  kissed  and  em- 
braced  one  anothcr  with  the  greatest  aflFection.  Presently 
he  said,  "Dear  sister,  there  is  one  terrible  condition  we 
have  agreed  together,  that  every  maiden  whom  we  meet 
shall  die,  because  we  were  obliged  to  leave  our  kingdom  on 
aeooant  of  a  maiden." 

Then  the  maiden  replied,  "  I  will  willingly  die,  if  I 
ean  by  that  means  release  my  twelve  brothers." 

"Nö,"  answered  he,  "thou  shalt  not  die;  hide  thyself 
under  this  tub  until  our  elcven  brothers  eome  home,  with 
vhom  I  shall  then  be  united."  She  did  so ;  and,  when  night 
eame,  the  others  returned  from  hunting,  and  their  dinner 
was  madc  ready,  and  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  eating,  they 
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asked,  "What  is  the  news?"  Benjamin  said,  "Do  you 
not  know  ?" 

"  No,"  they  answered.  Then  he  spoke  again.  "  You 
have  been  in  the  forest  and  I  have  stopped  at  home,  yet  1 
know  more  than  you." 

**Tell  HS  directly/'  they  exciaimed.  He  answered, 
*•  First  promise  me  that  you  will  not  kill  the  first  maiden 
whü  sb.all  meet  us."  "  Yes,  we  promise,"  they  exciaimed, 
"she  shall  have  pardon;  now  teil  us  at  once."  Then  he 
Said,  "  Our  sister  is  here,"  and,  lifting  up  the  tub,  the 
King's  daughter  came  from  beneath,  lookin g  most  beauti- 
ful,  delicate,  and  gentle  in  her  royal  robes,  and  with  the 
golden  Star  upon  her  brow.  The  sight  gladdened  them  all, 
and,  falling  upon  her  neck,  they  kissed  her,  and  loved  her 
with  all  their  hearts. 

Now  she  stopped  at  home  with  Benjamin,  and  helped 
him  in  his  work,  while  the  eleven  others  went  into  the 
wood  and  caught  wild  animals,  deer,  birds,  and  pigeons, 
für  their  eating,  which  their  sister  and  brother  took  care  to 
make  ready.  The  sister  sought  for  wood  for  the  fire,  and 
für  the  vegetables  which  she  dressed,  and  put  the  pots  on 
the  fire,  so  that  their  dinner  was  always  ready  when  the 
eleven  came  home.  She  also  kept  order  m  the  cottage, 
and  covered  the  beds  with  beautiful  white  and  clean  sheets, 
and  the  brothers  were  always  contented,  and  they  all  lived 
in  great  unity. 

One  day  when  the  brother  and  sister  had  made  ready  a 
most  excellent  meal,  and  they  were  all  assembled,  they  sat 
down  and  ate  and  drank,  and  were  füll  of  happiness.  But 
there  was  a  little  garden  belonging  to  the  charmed  house,  in 
which  stood  twel ve  lilies,  (which  one  calls  also  students,)  and 
the  sister,  thinking  to  give  her  twelve  brothers  a  pleasore^ 
broke  off  the  twelve  (lewers,  intcnding  to  give  each  of  them 
one.  But  as  she  broke  off  the  flowers  at  the  same  momeot 
the  twelve  brothers  were  changed  into  twelve  crows,  and 
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flew  off  into  tbe  forest,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  houae 
And  garden  both  disappearcd. 

Thus  the  poor  inaiden  was  alone  in  the  wild  forest,  and 
as  she  looked  round  an  old  woman  stood  near  her,  who 
Said,  '*My  child,  what  hast  thou  done?  Why  didst  thou 
not  leave  the  twelve  white  flowers?  They  were  thy  broth« 
erSy  wbo  are  now  changed  into  crows."  Then  the  maideo 
asked  with  tears,  "  Is  there  no  means  of  saving  them  ?" 
"  There  is  but  one  way  in  the  whole  world,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  bat  that  is  so  difficult  that  thou  canst  not  free 
tbem.  Thou  must  be  dunib  for  scven  years,  thou  mayest 
not  speak,  nor  laugh,  and  if  thou  speakest  but  a  single 
wonl,  eveu  if  it  wants  but  one  hour  of  the  seven  years, 
all  will  be  in  vain,  and  thy  brothers  will  die  at  that  single 
Word." 

Then  the  maiden  said  in  her  heart,  "  I  knoV  for  cer« 
laiQ  that  I  shall  free  my  brothers;"  and  she  went  and 
sought  a  lofty  tree,  and,  sitting  upon  it,  she  spun,  and 
neither  spoke  nor  laughed. 

Now  it  happened  onco  that  a  King  was  hunting  in  the 
forest,  who  had  a  large  grcyliound,  which  ran  to  the  tree 
oa  which  the  maiden  sat,  and,  spriiigitig  round,  barked 
furiously.  So  tlie  King  caine  up  and  saw  the  beautiful 
girl  with  the  golden  stur  upon  her  brow,  an<l  was  so  en- 
ehanted  with  her  beauty,  that  he  asked  her  if  she  would 
become  his  bride.  To  this  she  gave  no  answer,  biit  slight- 
ly  nodded  with  her  head ;  so  the  King,  mounting  the  tree 
himself,  brought  her  down,  and,  placing  her  upon  his 
Lorse,  carried  her  home. 

Then  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
joy,  but  the  bride  neither  spoke  nor  laughed. 

After  they  had  lived  contentedly  together  two  years, 
the  King's  mother,  who  was  a  wicked  woman,  began  to 
Blander  the  young  Queen,  and  said  to  the  King,  **This  is 
%  common  beggar  girl  whom  you  have  brought  home  wi^li 
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you :  who  knows  what  impish  tricks  ahe  practised  at  home? 
If  sbe  ba  ducnb  and  not  able  to  speak,  she  might  still 
laugh  OQce,  but  they  who  do  not  laugb  have  a  bad  coa- 
Bcience."  The  King  would  not  at  firat  believe  it,  but  tlie 
old  woman  persisted  in  it  so  long,  and  accused  the  Queen 
of  so  many  wickcd  things,  tliat  the  King  atlast  let  binisclf 
be  persuaded,  and  ahe  was  condemned  to  die. 

Now,  a  great  fire  was  kindled  in  the  courlyard,  m  which 
ßbe  was  to  be  burat ;  and  the  King,  standing  above  at  a 
window,  looked  on  with  tearfal  feyea,  because  he  still  loved 
ber  so  much.  Änd  now  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and 
the  fire  began  to  ück  her  oloihing  with  its  red  tongues ; — 
and  just  at  that  time  the  last  raoment  of  the  seven  yeara 
expired.  Then  a  whirring  was  heard  in  the  air,  and  twelve 
crows  came  flyiog  by,  and  sank  down  to  the  earth,  and  as 
they  aüghied  on  the  ground  they  became  her  twelve  brotb- 
ers  whom  sbe  had  freed,  They  tore  away  the  fire  from 
around  her,  and  extinguishing  the  fiames,  eet  their  sister 
free,  and  kissed  and  embraced  her.  And  now,  as  sbe 
could  open  her  mouth  and  speak,  she  told  the  King  why 
she  was  dumb,  and  why  slie  uever  laughed. 

Änd  the  King  was  highly  pleased  when  he  beard  she  was 
innocent,  and  they  all  livcd  togctber  in  great  bappiaesa  to 
ite  end  of  their  livea. 


XI. 


The  Pack  of  Ragamuffins, 


ACOCK  once  addressed  his  Hen  thus,  "It  is  no\r  tbe 
time  when  the  nuts  are  ripe,  let  us  go  together  to  tbe 
hilla,  and  eat  all  we  can,  before  the  squirrels  carry  them 
away."  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Ilen,  "  let  us  go,  and  enjoy 
oaraelves."  So  they  went  together  to  tbe  bills,  and  as  it 
was  a  bright  day  they  stopped  tili  evening.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  had  eaten  too  mach,  or  whcthcr 
they  bad  becorne  proad,  but  the  Hen  would  not  go 
bome  on  foot,  and  the  Cook  had  to  build  a  little  carriage 
out  of  the  nutshells.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready,  the  Hen  sat 
bersclf  in  it,  and  said  to  the  Cook,  **  You  ciin  harness  your- 
self  to  it."  **  You  are  very  kind,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would 
rather  walk  honie  than  harness  ray  own  seif;  no  1  we  did 
not  agree  to  that.  I  will  willingly  be  coachman,  and  sit 
on  the  box,  but  drag  it  myself  I  never  will." 

AVhilc  they  were  quarrelling  a  Duck  callcd  out  hard  by, 
"You  thieving  folk,  who  asked  you  to  comc  to  my  nut-hill? 
wait  a  bit,  and  it  shall  cost  you  dearly ;"  and  she  rushed  up 
to  the  Cock  with  outstretchcd  beak.  But  the  Cock  was  not 
idle  cither,  and  attackcd  tlie  Duck  valiantly,  and  at  last 
woundcd  her  so  badly  with  his  spur  that  she  bcgged  for 
mercy,  and  willingly  undcrtook  to  draw  the  carriage  as  a 
punishment.  The  Cock  set  himself  on  the  box  as  coach- 
man, and  off  they  started  at  a  great  rate,  crying  out, 
**  Quick,  Duck,  quick  1"  When  they  had  gone  a  portion  of 
the  way,  they  met  two  walkers,  a  Pin  and  a  Needle,  who 
called  out  to  them  to  stop,  and  said  it  had  become  too  dark 
to  stitch,  and  tliey  could  not  go  anothcr  step ;  that  it  was 
yery  dirty  upon  the  road,  and  niight  they  get  in  for  a  littlo 
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way.  They  had  been  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  tailor'ft 
house  drinking  beer,  and  had  beea  delayed.  The  Cock, 
seeing  they  were  thin  people  who  would  not  take  much 
room,  Ict  thera  both  get  up,  bat  not  tili  they  had  promiscd 
not  to  tread  on  the  toes  of  himself  or  hia  Hen.  Later  in 
the  evening  they  came  tp  an  inn,  and  because  they  could 
not  travel  farther  tliat  evening,  and  because  the  Duck  had 
hurt  her  foot  very  much,  and  staggered  froin  side  to  sido, 
they  turned  in.  The  landlord  at  first  made  many  objec- 
tions,  saying  hia  house  was  already  füll ;  he  thought,  too, 
that  they  were  nobody  of  any  consequence ;  but  at  last, 
after  they  had  made  many  fine  speeches,  änd  promised  that 
he  should  have  the  egg  which  the  Hen  had  laid  on  the 
road,  and  the  one  which  the  Duck  laid  every  day,  he  said 
at  last  that  they  might  remain  over  night.  So,  when  they 
had  refreshed  themselves,  they  held  a  great  revel  and 
tumult;  but  early  in  the  morning,  when  every  body  wüs 
asleep,  and  it  was  still  dark,  the  Guck  awoke  the  Hen,  and 
fetching  the  egg  they  broke  it,  and  ate  it  together,  throw- 
ing  the  shell  away  into  the  hearth.  Then  they  went  to 
the  Needle,  who  was  still  asleep,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
head,  stuck  him  in  the  cushion  of  the  landlord's  chair,  and 
the  Pin  they  put  in  bis  towel,  and  then  they  flew  off  over 
the  fields,  and  away.  The  Duck,  who  had  gone  to  »Icep  in 
the  open  air,  and  had  stopped  in  the  yard,  heard  thcm  fly 
past,  and,  getting  up  quickly,  found  a  pond  into  which  sbe 
waddlod,  and  in  which  she  swam  much  faster  than  slw 
walked  when  she  had  to  pull  the  carriage.  A  couple  of 
hours  later  the  landlord  rose  up  from  his  featber  bett, 
washed  himself,  and  took  up  the  towel  to  wipe  biraeelf 
dry ;  then  the  Pin,  in  passing  over  his  face,  made  a  red 
Scratch  from  one  ear  to  the  other;  so  he  went  into  the 
kiteben  to  light  his  {>i|>e,  but,  just  as  he  stepped  on  tb« 
hearth,  the  eggshells  sprang  into  bis  eyes.  ''This  morning 
every  thing  hnppens  unlucky  to  me,"  said  he,  sitting  down 
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in  vexation  in  his  grandfather's  chair;  but  he  qnicklj 
jamped  up  again,  crying,  "  Woea  rae !"  for  the  Necdle  had 
piicked  him  very  baiJly.  Now,  he  was  so  completely  wild, 
and  was  suspidous  of  the  guests  who  had  arrived  so  late 
on  the  evening  before,  and  when  he  wetit  out  to  look  aftcr 
them  they  wcre  gone.  So  he  sworc  that  be  wonld  never 
•gain  take  such  a  pack  of  ragamuflins  into  hta  house,  who 
deatroyed  so  much,  paid  no  reckoiiing,  and  only  gave  mi» 
diievoua  tricks  in  the  place  uf  thanks. 


XII. 


The  Little  Brother  and  Sister, 


'^pHERE  was  oncje  a  little  Brother  who  took  bis  Sister  bj 
-^  the  band,  and  said,  "Since  our  own  dear  motber's  death 
we  bave  not  had  one  bappj  bour;  our  stepmotber  beata 
US  every  day,  and,  if  we  come  near  ber,  kicks  us  away 
witb  ber  foot.  Our  food  is  tbe  bard  crusts  of  bread  wbich 
are  left,  and  even  the  dog  under  the  table  fares  better  than 
we,  for  he  often  gets  a  nice  morsel.  Come,  let  us  wander 
forth  into  the  wide  world."  So  the  whole  day  long  tliey 
travdled  over  meadows,  fields,  and  stones,  and  when  it 
rained  the  Sister  said,  "It  is  Heaven  crying  witb  our 
bearts."  By  evening  they  camo  into  a  large  forest,  and 
were  so  wearied  witb  grief,  bunger,  and  tbeir  long  walk, 
that  they  laid  themselves  down  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  went 
to  sleep.  When  they  awoke  tbe  next  morning,  tbe  sun 
had  already  risen  high  in  tbe  beavens,  and  it  shone  quite 
bot  into  the  tree,  so  that  the  little  Boy  said  to  bis  Sister,  • 
"  I  am  so  thirsty,  if  I  knew  where  there  was  a  brook  I 
would  go  and  drink.  Ab  1  I  tbink  I  bear  one  running ;" 
and  so  saying  he  got  up,  and,  taking  bis  Sister's  band, 
they  went  in  search  of  the  brook.  . 

The  wicked  stepmotber,  bowever,  was  a  witcb,  and  had    ;. 
remarked  the  departure  of  the  two  children  ;  and  sneak-    : 
ing  after  them  secretly,  as  is  the  habit  of  witches,  she  had 
bewitched  all  the  Springs  in  the  forest.  ,^ 

Presently  they  found  a  brook  wbich  ran  trippingly  -^ 
over  the  pebbles,  and  the  Brother  would  bave  drunk  out  L 
of  it,  but  the  Sister  heard  how  it  said  as  it  ran  along^  r 
"  Who  drinks  of  me  will  become  a  tigert"  So  the  Sister  ' 
exclaimed,  "I  pray  you,  Brother,  drink  not,  or  you  wi 
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become  a  tiger,  and  tear  me  to  pieces  1"  So  the  Broiher 
did  not  drink,  although  bis  thirst  was  so  great,  and  he 
ßaid,  "  I  will  wait  tili  the  next  brook."  As  thcy  came  to 
the  second,  iheSister  heard  it  say,  "Who  drinks  of  me 
bccomes  a  woifl"  The  Sister  ran  up  crying,  "Brother,  do 
notj  pray,  do  not  drink,  or  you  will  become  a  wolf,  and  eat 
me  upl"  Then  the  Brother  did  not  drink,  saying,  "  I  will 
wait  until  we  come  to  the  next  spring,  but  then  I  miist 
drink,  you  may  say  whatyou  will;  my  thirst  is  much  too 
great."  Just  as  they  reached  the  third  brook,  the  Sister 
heard  the  voice  saying,  "  Who  drinks  of  nie  will  become 
a  fawn, — who  drinks  of  me  will  become  a  fawn  1"  So  the 
Sister  said,  **0h,  my  Brother,  do  not  drink,  or  you  will  be 
cbanged  to  a  fawn,  and  run  away  from  me !"  But  he  had 
already  kneeled  down,  and  drunk  of  the  water,  and,  as 
the  first  drops  passed  his  lips,.his  form  became  that  of  a 

iawa. 

At  first  the  Sister  cried  ovcr  her  little  changed  Brother, 
vid  he  wept  too,  and  knelt  by  her  very  sorrowful ;  but  at 
last  the  Maiden  said,  **Be  still,  dear  little  Fawn,  and  I  will 
never  forsake  you ;"  and  undoing  her  golden  garter  sho 
put  it  round  his  neck,  and  wcaving  rushes  made  a  white 
girdle  to  lead  him  with.  This  she  tied  to  himj  and,  taking 
the  other  end  in  her  hand,  she  led  him  away,  and  they 
tnvelled  deeper  and  dcepcr  into  the  forest.  After  they 
kad  walked  a  long  distance  they  came  to  a  little  hut,  and 
ibc  Maiden  peeping  in,  found  it  empty,  and  thought,  "  Ilere 
»e  can  stay  and  dwell."  Then  she  looked  for  leaves  and 
B  to  make  a  soft  couch  for  the  Fawn,  and  every  morn- 
iittsbe  went  out  and  collected  roots  and  berries  and  i  Uta 
ibherselfy  and  tender  grass  for  the  Fawn,  which  he  ate  out 
irfher  band,  and  played  happily  around  her.  In  the  even- 
JtiWhen  the  Sister  was  tired,  and  had  said  her  prayers, 
klaid  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  Fawn,  which  served 
IW  t  pillow,  on  which  she  slept  soundly.     Had  but  tho 
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Brother  regained   his  own  proper  form,  their  life  would 
have  been  happy  indeed. 

Thus  they  dwelt  in  this  wilderness,  and  some  timehad 
elapsed,  when  it  happened  that  tlie  King  of  the  country 
Leid  a  great  hunt  in  the  forest,  and  now  resounded  through 
the  trees  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
tho  lusty  cries  of  the  hunters,  so  that  the  little  Fawn  heard 
them,  and  wanted  very  much  to  join.  "  Ah  I"  said  he  to 
his  Sister,  "let  me  go  to  the  hunt,  I  canuot  restrain  myself 
any  longer,"  and  he  begged  so  hard  that  at  last  she  coa- 
sented.  "But,"  said  she  to  him,  "return  again  in  the 
evening,  for  I  shall  shut  my  door  against  the  wild  huntsmen, 
and,  that  I  may  know  you,  do  you  kncx^k,  and  say,  'Sister, 
let  me  in,'  and  if  you  do  not  speak  I  shall  not  open  the 
door."  As  soon  as  she  had  said  this,  the  little  Fawa 
sprang  off,  quite  glad  and  merry  in  the  fresh  breeze.  The 
King  and  his  huntsmen  pereeived  the  beautiful  animal,  and 
pursued  him ;  but  they  could  not  catch  him,  and,  when 
they  thought  they  had  him  for  certain,  he  sprang  away 
over  the  bushes,  and  got  out  of  sight.  Just  as  it  was  get- 
ting  dark,  he  ran  up  to  the  hut,  and,  knocking,  said,  "Sister 
mine,  let  me  in."  Then  she  undid  the  little  door,  and  he 
went  in,  and  rested  all  night  long  upon  his  soft  couch« 
The  next  morning  the  hunt  was  commenced  again,  and  aa 
soon  as  the  liltle  Fawn  heard  the  horns  and  the  tally-ho  of 
the  sportsmen  he  could  not  rest,  and  said,  "  Sister,  dear, 
open  tlie  door,  I  must  be  oflF."  The  sister  opened  it,  say- 
ing,  "lieturn  at  evening,  mind,  and  say  the  words  aa 
betöre."  When  the  King  and  his  huntsmen  saw  again  the 
Fawn  with  the  golden  necklace,  they  foUowed  him  closei 
but  he  was  too  niirible  and  quick  for  them.  The  whole  day  l 
long  they  kcpt  up  with  him,  but  towards  evening  the  hunts* 
nien  made  a  circle  round  him,  and  one  wounded  him  slightly  j. 
in  thefoot  behind  so  that  he  could  onlyrun  slowly.  Then  jf 
one  of  them  slipped  after  him  to  the  little  hut,  and  heard] 
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him  say,  "  Sister,  dear,  open  the  door,"  and  sa\^'  that  the  door 
was  opened  and  immediately  shut  behind  him.  The  hunts- 
man,  having  observed  all  this,  went  and  told  the  King 
wbat  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  said,  "  On  the  morrow 
I  will  once  more  pursue  him." 

The  Sister,  however,  was  terribly  frightened  when  she 
savr  her  Fawn  was  wounded,  and  washing  off  the  blood 
she  put  herbö  upon  the  foot,  and  said,  "  Go  and  rest  upon 
your  bed,  dear  Fawn,  that  the  wound  may  heal."  It  was 
BO  slight  that  the  next  morning  he  feit  nothing  of  it,  and 
when  he  heard  the  hunting  cries  outside,  heexclaimed,  "I 
cannot  stop  away,  I  must  be  there,  and  none  shall  catch  me 
80  easily  again !"  The  Sister  wept  very  much,  and  told  him 
"  Soon  they  will  kill  you,  and  I  shall  be  here  all  alone  in 
this  forest,  forsaken  by  all  the  world ;  I  cannot  let  you 

**I  shall  die  here  in  vexation,**  answered  the  Fawn,  "if 
you  do  not,  for  when  I  hear  the  hörn  I  think  I  shall 
jurap  out  of  my  shoes."  The  Sister,  finding  she  could  not 
prevent  him,  opened  the  door  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  the 
Fawn  jumped  out,  quite  delighted,  into  the  forest.  As 
soon  as  the  King  perceived  him,  he  said  to  his  huntsmen, 
"  Follow  him  all  day  long  tili  the  evening,  but  let  no  one 
do  him  an  injury."  When  the  sun  had  set,  the  King  asked 
his  huntsmen  to  show  him  the  hut,  and  as  they  came  to  it 
he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  said,  "  Let  me  in,  dear  sister." 
Then  the  door  was  opened,  and,  stepping  in,  the  Kingsaw 
a  maiden  more  beautiful  than  he  had  ever  before  seen. 
She  was  frightened  when  she  saw,  not  her  Fawn,  but  a  man 
Step  in,  who  had  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  But  the 
King,  looking  at  her  with  a  friendly  glance,  reached  her 
hia  hand,  saying,  "  Will  you  go  with  me  to  my  Castle  and 
be  my  dear  wife?"  "Oh  yes,"  replied  the  maiden,  "but 
the  Fawn  must  go  too;  him  I  will  never  forsake."  The 
KjDg  replied,  "  Ue  shall  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you 
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live,  and  shalt  want  for  nottiing."  In  the  moan  timo  the 
Fawn  had  come  in,  and  the  Sister,  binding  the  girdle  to 
him,  again  took  it  in  her  hand  and  led  hin»  away  with  her 
out  of  the  hut. 

The  King  took  the  beauliful  maiden  apon  bis  horso, 
and  rode  to  hU  castle,  where  the  wedding  was  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,  and  she  became  queen,  and  they 
lived  together  a  long  time,  while  the  Fawn  was  taken  care 
of  and  lived  well,  playing  about  the  castle-garden.  The 
Ticked  stepmother,  however,  on  whose  aecount  the  chiJ- 
dren  had  wandered  forth  into  the  world,  did  not  think  but 
that  the  Sister  had  bcen  torn  in  pieces  by  the  wild  beasta, 
and  the  little  Brotlier  hunted  to  death  in  bis  Fawn'a  ahape 
ly  the  hunters.  As  aoon  as  she  heard  how  happy  they 
had  bccome,  and  how  every  thing  prospered  with  them, 
envy  and  jealouay  were  aroused  in  her  beart  and  left  her 
no  peace;  and  she  was  alwaya  thinking  in  wbat  way  she 
could  work  misforlune  lo  them.  Her  own  daughter,  who 
was  as  ugly  as  night,  and  had  but  one  eye,  for  which  she 
was  coiitiniially  reproachcd,  said,  "The  luck  of  being  a 
Queen  has  never  yet  happened  to  me."  "  Be  quiet  now," 
Haid  the  cid  woman,  "  and  make  yourself  contcnted :  when 
the  time  coraes  I  sliall  be  at  hand."  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
time  came  when  the  Queen  brought  into  the  world  a  beau* 
tiful  little  boy,  which  happened  when  the  King  was  out 
hunting,  the  old  witch  took  the  form  of  a  chambermaid, 
and  got  into  the  room  where  the  Queen  was  tying,  and  said 
to  her,  "  The  bath  is  ready,  which  will  restore  you  and  giva 
you  fresh  strength :  be  quick,  before  it  geta  cold."  Her 
daughter  being  at  hand,  they  cnrried  the  weak  Queen  be- 
tween  them  into  the  room,  and  laid  her  in  tha  bath,  and 
then,  shutting  the  door  to,  they  ran  off;  but  firat  they  had 
made  up  an  immense  fire  in  the  stove  which  must  bood 
nafiKicate  the  yoang  Queen. 

When  Üüa  wo«  done,  the  old  vornan  took  her  daughter, 
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ftnd,  putting  acapon  ber,  laid  her  in  thebed  in  the  Queen's 
place.  She  gave  her,  too,  the  form  and  appearance  of  tho 
real  Queen  as  far  as  she  could,  but  she  could  not  restore  the 
lost  eye,  and,  so  that  the  King  might  not  notice  it,  she 
turned  upon  that  side  wbere  there  was  no  eye.  When  be 
came  home  at  evening,  and  hcard  that  a  son  was  born  to 
him,  he  was  much  delighted,  and  prcpared  to  go  to  bis 
wife's  bedside  to  see  bow  she  did.  So  the  old  woman  called 
out  in  a  great  burry,  "  For  your  life,  do  not  undraw  the 
curtains;  the  Queen  must  not  yet  see  the  light,  and  niust 
be  kept  quiet."  So  the  King  went  away,  and  did  not  dis- 
Cover  that  a  false  Queen  was  laid  in  the  bed. 

When  midnight  came,  and  every  one  was  asleep,  the 
nurse,  who  sat  by  herseif,  wide  awake,  near  the  cradle,  in 
the  nursery,  saw  the  door  open  and  the  true  Queen  come 
in.  She  took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  rocked  it  awhile, 
and  then  shaking  up  its  pillow,  laid  it  down  in  its  cradle 
and  covered  it  over  again.  She  did  not  forget  the  Fawn 
either,  but,  going  to  the  corner  wbere  he  was,  stroked  bis 
back,  and  then  went  silently  out  at  the  door.  The  nurse 
asked  in  the  morning  of  the  guards  if  any  one  had  passed 
into  the  Castle  during  the  night,  but  they  answered,  "  No, 
we  bave  seen  nobody."  For  raany  nights  afterwards  she 
came  constantly,  and  never  spoke  a  word ;  and  the  nurse 
ftaw  ber  always,  but  she  would  not  trust  herseif  to  speak 
about  it  to  any  one. 

When  some  tirae  had  passed  away,  the  Queen  one  night 
began  to  speak,  and  said, 

*  How  fiires  my  child,  how  ßirea  mj  fawo  t 
Twice  more  will  I  come,  but  never  again.** 

Tbe  nurse  made  no  reply,  but,  when  she  had  disappeared, 
went  to  tbe  King  and  told  bim  all.  The  King  exclaimed, 
^  Oh  Heavens  1  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  next  night  I 
«rill  watcb  myself  by  tbe  child."    In  tbe  evening  be  went 
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into  the  norsery,  and  aoout  midnight  tbe  Queen  appeared 
and  Said, 

*  How  Ikrca  my  child,  baw  &m  m  j  bwn  t 
Once  more  will  1  eoau^  but  nvTer  again.* 

And  she  oursed  the  child,  as  shs  was  used  to  do,  and  then 
disappeared.  The  King  dared  not  apealf,  bat  he  watehed 
tLe  following  night,  and  this  time  she  said,  « 


Al  these  words  the  King  oould  hold  back  no  longer,  bat 
sprang  up,  and  said,  "  You  can  be  no  other  than  my  dear 
wife !"  Then  ahe  answered,  "  Yes,  I  am  your  dear  wife  I" 
and  at  that  moment  her  life  was  restored  by  God'a  mercy, 
and  sbe  was  again  as  beautifui  and  charming  as  ever.  She 
told  the  King  the  fraud  which  the  witeh  and  her  daughter 
had  practised  upun  him,  and  be  hod  them  both  tried  and 
sentenee  prononnced  against  them.  The  daughter  was 
taken  into  the  forest,  where  the  wild  beasts  lore  her  in 
piecea,  but  the  old  witch  was  led  to  the  fire  and  miserably 
burnt.  And  as  soon  as  she  wsia  reduced  to  ashes  the  utile 
Fawn  was  unbewitched,  and  received  again  his  human  Torrn; 
and  the  Brother  and  Sister  lived  happily  together  to  -i.e  eod 
of  their  days. 


XIII. 

The  Three  Little  Men  in  tlie  Wood. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man,  whose  wife  had 
diod ;  and  a  woman,  also,  wlio  bad  lost  her  husband : 
aad  tbis  man  and  this  woinan  had  each  a  daughter.  These 
iwo  maidens  were  friendly  with  each  otber,  and  used  to 
walk  together,  and  one  day  tliey  came  by  tbe  widow's 
hoase.  Tben  the  widow  said  to  the  man^s  daughter,  **  Do 
you  bear,  teil  your  father  I  wish  to  marry  him,  and  you 
shall  every  morning  wash  in  milk  and  drink  wine,  but  my 
daughter  shall  wash  in  water  and  drink  water."  So  the 
girl  went  home  and  told  her  father  what  the  woman  had 
Said,  and  he  replied,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  marriage  is  a 
comfort,  but  it  is  also  a  tonnent!'*  At  last,  as  he  could 
form  no  conclusion,  he  drow  olF  his  boot  and  said,  "Take 
this  boot,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  sole,  and  go  with  it  out 
of  doors  and  hang  iton  the  great  nail,  and  then  pour  water 
into  it.  If  it  holds  the  water,  I  will  again  take  a  wife; 
but  if  it  runs  through,  I  will  not  have  her."  The  girl  did 
as  he  bid  her,  but  the  water  drew  the  hole  together  and  the 
boot  bccame  füll  to  overflowing.  So  she  told  her  father 
how  it  had  happened,  and  he,  getting  up,  saw  it  was  quite 
true ;  and  going  to  the  widow,  he  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  wedding  was  celebrated. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  two  girls  arose,  milk  to 
wash  in  and  wine  to  drink  were  set  for  the  man's  daughter, 
but  only  water,  both  for  washing  and  drinking,  for  the 
woman^s  daughter.  The  second  morning,  water  for  wash- 
ing and  drinking  stood  before  both  the  man's  daughter  and 
the  woman's;  and  on  the  third  morning,  water  to  wash  in 
jmd  water  to  drink  were  set  before  the  man's  daughter,  and 
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milk  to  wash  in  and  wine  to  drink  before  the  woman'i 
daughter,  and  so  it  continued. 

Soon   the  woman    had  a  deadly  hatred  of  her  slep 
daughter,  and  knew  not  how  to  behave  badly  enough  to 
her,  from  day  to  day.     She  was  envious,  too,  because  her 
»tep-daughter  was   beautiful   and  lovely,  and    her   owa 
daughter  was  ugly  and  hateful. 

Once,  in  the  winter  time,  when  water  had  frozen  af 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  hill  and  Valley  were  covered  with 
snow,  the  woman  made  a  cloak  of  paper,  and  called  the 
maiden  to  her  and  said,  "  Put  on  this  cloak,  and  go  away 
into  the  wood  to  fetch  me  a  little  basketful  of  strawberries^ 
for  I  have  a  wish  for  some." 

"Mercy  on  usl"  said  the  maiden,  "in  winter  there  are 
no  strawberries  growing;  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  the 
snow,  too,  has  covered  up  every  thing.  And  why  must  I 
go  in  that  paper  cloak  ?  It  is  so  cold  out  of  doors  that  it 
freczes  one*s  breath  even,  and  the  wind  will  blow  it  ofl^ 
and  the  thorns  will  tear  it  from  my  body." 

"  Will  you  dare  to  contradict  me ?"  said  the  step-mother. 
'*  Make  haste  off,  and  let  me  not  see  you  again  until  you 
have  found  me  a  basket  of  strawberries."  Then  she  gave 
her  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread,  saying,  "  On  that  you  must 
Bubsist  the  whole  day."  But  she  thought— out  of  doors 
she  will  be  frozen  and  starved,  so  that  my  eyes  will  never 
see  her  again  I 

So  the  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  and  put  on  the  paper 
cloak,  and  went  away  with  the  basket.  Far  and  near  there 
was  nothing  but  snow,  and  not  a  green  blade  was  to  be 
*een.  When  she  came  to  the  forest  she  discovered  a  lit- 
tle cottage,  out  of  which  three  little  Dwarfs  were  peeping. 
The  girl  wished  them  good-morning,  and  knocked  gently 
at  the  door.  They  called  her  in,  and,  entering  the  room, 
riie  sat  down  on  a  bench  by  the  fire  to  warm  herself, 
md  eat  her  breakfast    The  Dwarfs  oalled  out,  "  Oive  ua 
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■ome  of  it?"  "  Willingly,"  she  replied,  and  dividiiig  her 
bread  in  two,  she  gave  them  half.  They  asked,  "  Wbal 
do  you  here  in  the  forest,  in  the  winter  time,  in  this  thiu 
cloak  ?'' 

"  Ah !"  she  answered,  "  I  must  seek  a  basketful  of  straw* 
berries,  and  I  dare  not  return  home  uniil  I  can  take  them 
with  me."  When  she  had  eaten  her  bread,  they  gave  hera 
broom,  saying,  "Sweep  away  the  snow  with  this  from  the 
back  door."  But  when  she  was  gone  out  of  doors  the 
tbree  Dwarfs  said  to  one  another,  "  What  shall  we  give 
her,  because  she  is  so  gentle  and  good,  and  has  shared  her 
bread  with  us?"  Then  said  the  first,  "  I  grant  to  her  that 
«he  shall  become  more  beautiful  every  day."  The  second 
said,  "  I  grant  that  a  piece  of  gold  shall  fall  out  of  her 
mouth  for  every  word  she  speaks."  The  third  said,  "I 
grant  that  a  King  shall  come  and  raake  her  his  bride." 

Meanwhile,  the  girl  had  done  as  the  Dwarfs  hadbidden 
her,  and  had  swept  away  the  snow  from  behind  the  house. 
And  what  do  you  think  she  found  there  ?  Actually,  ripe 
ßtrawberries !  which  came  quite  red  and  sweet  up  under  the 
snow.  So,  filling  her  basket  in  great  glee,  she  thankcd  the 
little  men  and  gave  them  each  her  hand,  and  then  ran  home 
to  take  her  stepmother  what  she  wished  for.  As  she 
went  in  and  said,  "Good-evening,"  a  piece  of  gold  feil 
from  her  mouth.  Thereupon  she  related  what  had  hap- 
pened  to  her  in  the  forest ;  but  at  every  word  she  spoke  a 
pieoe  of  gold  feil,  so  that  the  whole  floor  was  covered. 

"Just  see  her  arrogance,"  said  the  step-sister,  **tr 
thiow  away  money  in  that  way !"  but  in  her  heart  she  was 
jealona,  and  wished  to  go  into  the  forest  too,  to  seek  straw* 
Ijcrries.  Her  mother  said,  "  No,  my  dear  daughter ;  it  is  too 
oold,  you  will  be  frozen  1"  but  as  her  girl  let  her  have  no 
peaoe^  she  at  last  eonsented,  and  made  her  a  beautiful  für 
eloak  to  put  on ;  she  also  gave  her  buttered  biead  and 
cooked  meat  to  eat  on  the  way. 
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The  girl  went  into  the  forest  and  came  straight  to  th« 
little  cottage.  The  tliree  Dwarfs  were  peeping  oat  again, 
biit  ehe  did  not  greet  thera ;  and,  stumbling  on  withoat 
looking  at  them  or  speaking,  she  entered  the  room,  and, 
seating  herseif  by  tlie  tire,  began  to  eat  the  bread  and 
butter  and  meat.  "Give  us  some  of  that,"  exclaimed  the 
Dwarfs;  bnt  she  answered,  "I  have  not  got  enough  for 
myself,  so  how  can  I  give  anyaway?"  When  she  had 
finished  they  said,  **  You  have  a  broom  there,  go  and  sweep 
the  back  door  clean."  "  Oh,  sweep  it  yourself,"  she  replied, 
"  I  am  not  your  servant."  When  she  saw  that  they  would 
not  give  her  any  thing  she  went  out  at  the  door,  and  the 
three  Dwarfs  said  to  each  other,  "  What  shall  we  give  her? 
ehe  is  so  ill-behaved,  and  has  such  a  bad  and  envious  dis- 
Position,  that  nobody  can  wish  well  to  her."  The  first 
Said,  "  I  grant  that  she  becomes  more  ugly  every  day." 
The  second  said,  "  I  grant  that  every  word  she  speaks  a 
toad  shall  spring  out  of  her  mouth."  The  third  said,  "  I 
grant  that  she  shall  die  a  miserable  death."  Meanwhile 
the  girl  had  been  looking  for  strawberries  out  of  doors, 
but  as  she  could  find  none  she  went  home  very  peevish. 
When  she  opened  her  mouth  to  teil  her  mother  what  had 
happened  to  her  in  the  forest,  a  toad  jumped  out  of  her 
mouth  at  each  word,  so  that  every  one  fled  away  from 
her  in  horror. 

The  stepmother  was  now  still  more  vexed,  and  was 
always  thinking  how  she  could  do  the  raost  hann  to  her 
husband's  daughter,  who  every  day  became  more  beauti- 
ful.  At  last  she  took  a  kettle,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  bciled 
a  net  therein.  When  it  was  sodden  she  hung  in  on  the 
Shoulder  of  the  poor  girl,  and  gave  her  an  axe,  that  she 
might  go  upon  the  frozen  pond  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice 
to  drag  the  net.  She  obeyed,  and  went  away  and  cut  an 
ice-hole ;  and  while  she  was  cutting,  an  elegant  carriago 
»•Arne  by,  in  which  the  King  sat     The  carriage  stoppt 
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and  the  King  asked,  "My  child,  who  are  you?  and  what 
do  you  here  T  "  I  am  a  poor  girl,  and  ara  dragging  a  net,** 
»aid  she.  Then  the  King  pitied  her,  and  saw  how  beautiful 
she  was,  and  said,  "  Will  you  go  with  me."  Yes,  indeed, 
with  all  my  heart,"  she  replied,  for  she  was  glad  to  get  out 
rf  the  sight  of  her  nnother  and  sister. 

So  she  was  handed  into  the  carriage,  and  driven  away 
with  the  King ;  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  his  Castle 
the  wedtling  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  as  the 
Dwar&  had  granted  to  the  maiden.  After  a  year  the  young 
Queen  bore  a  son ;  and  when  the  stepmother  heard  of  her 
great  good  fortune,  she  came  to  the  Castle  with  her  daugh- 
ter,  and  behaved  as  if  she  had  conie  on  a  visit.  But  one 
day,  when  the  King  had  gone  out,  and  on  one  waspresent, 
this  bad  woman  seized  the  Queen  by  the  head,  and  her 
daughter  cixught  hold  of  her  feet,  and,  raising  her  out  of 
bed,  they  threw  her  out  of  the  window  into  the  river 
which  mn  past  Then,  laying  her  ugly  daughter  in  tlie 
bed,  the  old  woman  covcred  her  up,  even  ovei»  her  head ; 
and  when  the  King  came  back  he  wished  to  speak  to  his 
wife,  but  the  old  woman  exclaimed,  **  Softly,  softly  I  do 
not  go  near  her;  she  islying  in  a  beautiful  sleep,  and  must 
be  kept  quiet  to-day."  The  King,  not  thinking  of  any 
evil  design,  came  again  the  next  morning  the  first  thing; 
and  when  he  spoke  to  his  wife,  and  she  answered,  a  toad 
sprang  out  of  her  mouth  at  evcry  word,  as  before  a  piece 
of  gold  had  done.  So  he  asked  what  had  happened, 
and  the  old  woman  said,  "  That  is  produced  by  her  weak- 
ness,  she  will  soon  lose  it  again." 

But  in  the  night  the  kitchen-boy  saw  a  duck  swimmiDg 
through  the  brook,  and  the  duck  said, 

King,  Kirig,  wbat  are  you  doing  t 
Are  you  »leeping,  or  are  you  waking  f 

And  as  he  gave  no  answer,  the  duck  said, 

Wbnt  are  my  guests  a-domg  t 
4*  6 
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the  Queen  came,  and  when  she  saw  that  nothing  was  yei 
Bpun  she  wondered,  and  the  maiden  excused  herseif  by 
saying  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  begin  yet,  on  accoant 
of  her  great  sorrow  at  leaving  her  mother  s  house.  So  the 
Queen  was  satisfied ;  but  on  leaving  she  said,  *'  Yoa  inust 
begin  to  work  für  me  to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  the  girl  was  again  alone  she  knew  not  how 
to  act  or  help  herseif,  aud  in  her  vexation  she  went  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  She  saw  three  women  passing 
by,  the  first  of  whoin  had  a  broad  flat  foot,  the  second 
such  a  large  under-lip  that  it  reached  nearly  to  her  chin, 
and  the  third  a  very  big  thumb.  They  sU)pped  before  the 
window,  and  looking  up  asked  the  girl  what  slie  wanted. 
She  told  thern  her  trouble,  and  they  oftered  her  their  help, 
saying,  "  Will  you  invite  us  to  the  wedding,  and  not  be 
ashamed  of  us,  but  call  us  your  aunts,  and  let  us  sit  at 
your  table?  if  you  do  all  these,  we  will  spin  the  flax  in 
a  very  short  time  for  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  girl;  "come  in  and 
begin  at  once."  Then  she  let  in  these  three  women,  and, 
niaking  a  clear  place  in  the  first  room,  they  sat  theinselves 
down  aud  began  spinning.  One  drew  the  thrcad  and 
trod  the  wheel,  the  other  moistened  the  thread,  and  the 
tliird  pressed  it  and  beat  with  her  fingers  on  the  table; 
and  as  often  as  she  did  so  a  pile  of  thread  feil  on  the 
ground,  which  was  spun  in  the  finest  raanner.  The  girl 
hid  the  three  spinsters,  however,  from  the  Queen,  and 
ßhowed  her,  as  often  as  she  came,  the  heaps  of  spun  yarn; 
80  that  she  received  no  end  of  praise.  When  the  first 
foom  was  empty  the  three  women  went  to  the  second,  and 
at  length  to  the  third,  so  that  soon  all  was  cleared  out. 
Now  the  three  spinsters  took  leave,  saying  to  the  girl, 
"  Do  not  forget  what  you  promised  us;  it  will  make  your 
fortune." 

When  the  girl  showed  the  Queen  the  empty  room» 
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•nd  the  great  pile  of  thread,  tbe  wedding  was  perfonned, 
and  tbe  bridegroom  waa  glad  that  he  had  such  a  clever  aod 
jidustrious  wife,  and  praiaed  her  exceedingly, 

"I  have  three  auDts,"  said  the  girl,  "who  have  don« 
me  much  service;  so  I  would  not  willingly  forgat  them  in 
xay  good  fortune.  AUow  me,  therefore,  to  invite  them 
to  the  wedding,  and  sit  with  rae  at  table."  The  Queen 
and  the  bridegroom  aaked,  "  Whj  should  we  not 
allow  it?" 

When  the  feast  was  begun  the  three  old  maids  entered 
in  great  splendour,  and  the  bride  said,  "  You  are  welcome 
dear  aunts." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  bridegroom,  "  how  do  you  come  by 
such  ugly  friends?"  and,  going  up  to  the  one  with  the  big 
foot,  he  asked,  "Why  have  you  auch  a  broad  foot?"^ 
"From  ireading,  from  treading,"  she  replied.  Then  bo 
went  to  the  second  and  asked,  "  Why  have  you  auch 
an  overhanging  lip?" — "From  licking,"  she  answered, 
"from  licking."  Then  he  asked  the  third,  "Why  have 
you  auch  a  broad  tliumb?" — "From  pressing  the  tliread," 
dhe  replied,  "from  pressing  the  thread."  At  tliis  tho 
Prince  was  frightened,  and  eaid,  "Therefore  my  bride  ahall 
uever  touch  a  spinning-wheel  again." 

And  Bo  she  was  set  free  from  the  unlucky  flax* 
»piuning. 


XV. 


Hansel  and  Grethel. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  near  a  large  wood 
a  poor  woodcutter  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
hy  his  former  marriage,  a  little  boy  called  Hansel,  and 
a  girl  named  Grethel.  He  had  little  enough  to  break  or 
bite,  and  once,  when  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  land, 
he  oould  not  procure  even  his  daily  bread ;  and  as  he  lay 
thinking  in  his  bed  one  evening,  rolling  about  for  trouble, 
he  sighed,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "What  will  become  of 
US?  How  can  we  feed  our  children  when  we  havo  no 
more  than  we  can  eat  oursel ves  ?" 

"Know,  then,  my  husband,"  answered  she,  "we  will 
lead  them  away  quite  early  in  the  morning  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  wood,  and  there  make  them  a  fire, 
and  give  them  each  a  little  pieoe  of  bread ;  then  we  will 
go  to  our  work  and  leave  them  alone,  so  they  will  not  find 
the  way  home  again.  and  we  shall  be  freed  from  them." 
"No,  wife,"  replied  he,  "that  I  can  never  do;  how  can 
*you  bring  your  heart  to  leave  my  children  all  alone  in  the 
wood,  for  ihe  wild  beasts  will  soon  come  and  tear  them  to 
pieces  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  simpleton !"  said  she,  "  then  we  must  all  four 
die  of  hunger;  you  had  better  plane  the  coffins  for  us." 
Bat  she  left  him  no  peace  tili  he  consented,  saying,  "Ah, 
but  I  shall  regret  the  poor  children." 

The  two  children,  however,  had  not  gone  to  sleep 
for  very  hunger,  and  so  they  overheard  what  the  stcp« 
mother  said  to  their  father.  Grethel  wept  bitterly,  and 
said  to  Hansel,  "  What  will  become  of  us  ?"  "  Be  quiet, 
Grethel,"  said  he ;  "  do  not  cry,  I  will  soon  help  you.** 
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A.nd  as  soon  as  their  parents  had  fallen  asieep,  he  got 
op,  put  OQ  his  coat,  and,  unbarring  the  back-door,  slipped 
out.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  the  white  pebblea 
which  lay  before  the  door  seeraed  like  silver  pieces,  they 
glittered  so  brightly.  Hansel  stoopcd  down,  and  put  as 
many  into  his  pocket  as  it  would  hold,  and  then  going 
back  he  said  to  Grethel,  "  Be  cornforted,  dear  sister,  and 
sleep  in  peace ;  God  will  not  forsake  us ;"  and  so  suying 
he  went  to  bed  again. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  arose,  the  wife  went 
and  awoke  the  two  children.  "Get  up,  you  lazy  things; 
we  are  going  into  the  forest  to  chop  wood."  Then  she 
gave  them  eaeh  a  piece  of  bread,  saying,  "  There  is  some- 
thing  for  your  dinner;  do  not  eat  it  before  the  time,  for 
you  will  get  nothing  eise."  Grethel  took  the  bread  in  her 
apron,  for  Hansel's  pocket  was  füll  of  pebbles;  and  so 
they  all  set  out  upon  their  way.  When  they  had  gone 
a  little  distance  Hansel  stood  still,  and  peeped  back  at 
the  house;  and  this  he  repeated  several  times,  tili  his 
father  said,  "Hansel,  what  are  you  peeping  at,  and  why 
do  you  lag  behind  ?     Take  care,  and  remember  your  Icgs." 

"  Ah  I  father,"  said  Hansel,  "  I  am  looking  at  my 
white  cat  sitting  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  trying 
to  say  good-bye."  "  You  sirnpleton  1"  said  the  wife, 
"  that  is  not  a  cat;  it  is  only  the  sun  shining  on  the  white 
chimney."  But  in  reality  Hansel  was  not  looking  at  a 
cat ;  but  every  time  he  stopped  he  dropped  a  pebble  out 
of  his  pocket  upon  the  path. 

When  they  came  to  the  middle  of  the  wood  the  father 
told  the  children  to  collect  wood,  and  he  would  make 
them  a  fire,  so  that  they  should  not  be  cold;  so  Hansel 
and  Grethel  gathered  together  quite  a  little  mountain  of 
twigs.  Then  they  set  fire  to  them,  and  as  the  flame  burnt 
up  high  the  wife  said,  "  Now,  you  children,  lie  down  near 
the  fire  and  rest  yourselves,  whilst  we  go  into  the  forest 
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and  chop  wood ;  when  we  are  ready,  I  will  oome  and  caH 
you." 

Hansel  and  Grethel  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  when  it 
was  noon  each  ate  the  piece  of  bread,  and,  beoause  they 
could  hear  the  blows  of  an  axe,  they  thought  their  fathcr 
was  near;  but  it  was  not  an  axe,  but  a  branch  whieh  he 
had  bound  to  a  withered  tree,  so  as  to  be  blown  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind.  They  waited  so  long  that  at  last  their  eyea 
closed  from  weariness,  and  they  feil  fest  aslcep.  When 
they  awoke  it  was  quite  dark,  and  Grethel  began  to  cry ; 
"How  shall  we  get  out  of  the  wood?"  Bat  Hansel  tried 
to  comfort  her  by  saying,  "  Wait  a  little  while  tili  the 
moon  rises,  and  then  we  will  quickly  find  the  way."  The 
moon  soon  shone  forth,  and  Hansel,  taking  his  sister's 
band,  followed  the  pebbles,  whieh  glittered  like  new- 
ooined  silver  pieces,  and  showed  them  the  path.  All 
night  long  they  walked  on,  and  as  day  broke  they  came 
to  their  father's  house.  They  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
when  the  wife  opened  it,  and  saw  Hansel  and  Grethel,  she 
exciaiined,  "  You  wicked  children  1  why  did  you  sieep  so 
long  in  the  wood?  We  thought  you  were  never  Coming 
home  again."  But  their  father  was  very  glad,  for  it  had 
grieved  his  heart  to  leave  them  all  alone. 

Not  long  aflerwards  there  was  again  great  scarcity  in 
every  comer  of  the  land;  and  one  night  the  children 
overheard  their  mother  saying  to  their  father,  "  Every 
thing  is  again  consumed;  we  have  only  half  a  loaf  left, 
and  then  the  song  is  ended :  the  children  must  be  sent 
away.  We  will  take  them  deeper  into  the  wood,  so  that 
they  may  not  find  the  way  out  again ;  it  is  the  only  means 
of  escape  for  us." 

But  her  husband  feit  heavy  at  heart,  and  thought,  "  It 
were  better  to  share  the  last  crust  with  the  children."  Hifl 
wife,  however,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  he  said^  and 
acolded  and  reproached  him  without  end. 
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He  who  says  A  must  say  B  too ;  and  be  wbo  consenta 
tfac  first  time  must  also  the  second. 

The  children,  however,  had  heard  the  conversation  aa 
thcy  lay  awake,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  people  went  to 
sleep  Hansel  got  up,  intending  to  pick  up  some  pebbles  as 
before ;  but  the  wife  had  locked  the  door,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  out  Nevertheless  he  comforted  Grethel,  saying, 
"  Do  not  cry ;  sleep  in  quiet ;  the  good  God  will  not  for- 
Bake  US." 

Early  in  tbe  moming  the  stepmother  came  and  pulled 
tbem  out  of  bed,  and  gave  them  each  a  slice  of  bread, 
wbich  was  still  smaller  than  the  former  piece.  On  the 
way  Hansel  broke  his  in  his  pocket,  and,  stopping  every 
now  and  then,  dropped  a  crumb  upon  the  path.  "  Hansel, 
why  do  you  stop  and  look  about?"  said  the  father,  "  keep 
in  the  path." — "  I  am  looki ng  at  my  little  dove,"  answered 
Hansel,  "  nodding  a  good-bye  to  me."  "  Simpleton  1"  said 
the  wife,  "  that  is  no  dove,  but  only  the  sun  shining  on  tho 
chimney."  So  Hansel  kept  still  dropping  crumbs  as  he 
went  along. 

The  mother  led  the  children  deep  into  the  wood,  where 
they  had  never  been  before,  and  there  making  an  immense 
fire  she  said  to  them,  "  Sit  down  here  and  rest,  and  when 
you  feel  tired  you  can  sleep  for  a  little  while.  We  are 
going  into  the  forest  to  hew  wood,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  we  are  ready,  we  will  come  and  fetch  you." 

When  noon  carae  Grethel  shared  her  bread  with  Han- 
Bei,  who  had  strewn  his  on  the  path.  Then  they  went  to 
sleep;  but  the  evening  arrived,  and  no  one  came  to  visit 
the  poor  children,  and  in  the  dark  night  they  awoke,  and 
Hansel  comforted  his  sister  by  saying,  "  Only  wait,  Gre- 
thel, tili  the  moon  cornes  out,  then  we  shall  see  the  crumba 
of  bread  which  I  have  dropped,  and  they  will  show  us  the 
way  home."  The  moon  shone  and  they  got  up,  but  they 
eoald  not  see  any  crumbs,  for  the  thousands  of  birdd  whicb 
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had  been  flying  aboiit  in  the  woods  and  fields  had  picked 
them  all  up.  Hansel  kept  saying  to  Grethel,  "  VVe  will 
soon  find  the  way;"  bat  they  did  not,  and  they  walked 
the  whole  night  long  and  the  next  day,  but  still  they  did 
not  come  out  of  the  wood ;  and  they  got  so  hungry,  for 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  berries  which  they  found 
upon  the  bushes.  Soon  they  got  so  tired  that  they  could 
not  drag  themselves  along,  so  they  laid  down  under  a  tree 
and  went  to  sieep. 

It  was  now  the  third  morning  since  they  had  left  their 
fatber's  house,  and  they  still  walked  on ;  but  they  only 
got  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wood,  and  Hansel  saw 
that  if  help  did  not  come  very  soon  they  would  die  of 
hunger.  As  soon  as  it  was  noon  they  saw  a  beautiful 
snow-white  bird  sitting  upon  a  bough,  which  sang  so 
sweetly  that  they  stood  still  and  listened  to  it  It  soon 
left  oflf,  and  spreading  its  wings  flew  off;  and  they  followed 
it  until  it  arrived  at  a  cottage,  upon  the  roof  of  which 
it  perched ;  and  when  they  went  close  up  to  it  they  saw 
that  the  cottage  was  made  of  bread  and  cakes,  and  the 
window  panes  were  of  clear  sugar, 

"  We  will  go  in  there,"  said  Hansel,  "  and  have  a 
glorious  feast.  I  will  eat  a  piece  of  the  roof,  and  you  can 
eat  the  window.  Will  they  not  be  sweet?  So  Hansel 
reached  up  and  broke  a  piece  off  the  toof,  in  order  to  see 
how  it  tasted ;  while  Grethel  stepped  up  to  the  window 
and  began  to  bite  it.  Then  a  sweet  voice  called  out  in  the 
r(X)m,  "Tip-tap,  tip-tap,  who  raps  at  my  door?"  and  the 
children  answered,  "The  wind,  the  wind,  the  child  of 
heaven ;"  and  they  went  on  eating  without  interruption. 
Hansel  thought  the  roof  tasted  very  nice,  and  so  he  tore 
off  a  great  piece ;  while  Grethel  broke  a  large  round  p,ine 
out  of  the  window,  and  sat  down  quite  contentedly.  Just 
thcn  the  door  opened,  and  a  very  bld  woman,  Walking 
•ipon  crutches,   came  out    Hansel  and  Grethel  were  so 
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frightened  that  they  let  fall  what  they  had  in  their  nands ; 
bat  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  head,  8aid,  "  Ah,  you  dear 
children,  what  has  brought  you  here  7  Come  in  and  stop 
with  me,  and  no  härm  sball  befall  you  ;*'  and  so  saying 
Bhe  took  them  both  by  the  band,  and  led  them  into  her 
cottage.  A  good  ineal  of  milk  and  paneakes,  with  sugar, 
applcs,  and  nuts,  were  spread  on  the  table,  and  in  the  back 
roora  were  two  nice  little  beds,  covered  with  white,  where 
Uansel  and  Grethel  laid  themselves  down,  and  thought 
themselves  in  heaven.  The  old  woman  had  behaved  very 
kindly  to  them,  but  in  reality  she  was  a  wicked  witch  who 
waylaid  children,  anci  built  the  bread-house  in  order  to  en- 
tice  them  in ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  her  power  she 
killed  them,  cooked  and  ate  them,  and  made  a  great  fes- 
tival  of  the  day.  Witches  have  red  eyes,  and  cannot  see 
very  far;  but  they  have  a  fine  sense  of  smelling,  like  wild 
beasts,  so  that  they  know  when  children  approach  them. 
When  Hansel  and  Grethel  came  near  the  witch's  house 
she  laughed  wickedly,  saying,  "  Here  come  two  who  shall 
not  escape  me."  And  early  in  the  morning,  before  they 
awoke,  she  went  up  to  them,  and  saw  how  lovingly  they 
lay  sleeping,  with  their  chubby  red  cheeks ;  and  she  mum- 
bled  to  herseif,  "That  will  be  a  good  bite."  Then  she  took 
up  Hansel  with  her  rough  band,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  lit- 
tle cage  with  a  lattice-door ;  and  although  he  screamed 
loudly  it  was  of  no  use.  Grethel  came  next,  and,  shaking 
her  tili  she  awoke,  she  said,  "  Get  up,  you  lazy  thing,  and 
fetch  some  water  to  cook  something  good  for  your  brother, 
who  must  remain  in  that  stall  and  get  fat;  when  he  is 
'at  enough  I  shall  eat  him."  Grethel  began  to  cry,  but  it 
was  all  useless,  for  the  old  witch  made  her  do  as  she 
wished.  So  a  nice  meal  was  cooked  for  Hansel,  but 
Grethel  got  nothing  eise  but  a  craVs  claw. 

Every  morning  the  old  witch  came  to  the  cage  and 
Baid,  "  Hansel,  Stretch  your  finger  that  I  may  fcel  whetber 
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you  are  getting  fat."  But  Hansel  used  to  Stretch  out  a 
bone,  and  the  old  woman,  having  very  bad  sight,  thoiiglit 
it  was  bis  finger,  and  wondered  very  much  that  it  did  not 
get  fat.  When  four  weeks  had  passed,  and  Hansel  still 
kept  quite  lean,  she  lost  all  her  patience  and  would  not 
wait  any  longer.  "  Grethel,"  she  called  out  in  a  passion, 
"  get  some  water  quickly ;  be  Hansel  fat  or  lean,  this 
morning  I  will  kill  and  cook  bim."  Oh,  how  the  poor  lit- 
tle  sister  grieved,  as  she  was  forced  to  fetch  the  water,  and 
how  fast  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeksl  "Dear  good 
God,  help  US  now  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  Had  we  only  been 
eaten  by  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wood  then  we  should  have 
died  together."  But  the  old  witch  called  out,  "  Leave  oflf 
that  noise ;  it  will  not  help  you  a  bit." 

So  early  in  the  morning  Grethel  was  forced  to  go  out 
and  fill  the  kettle,  and  make  a  fire.  "First  we  will  bake, 
however,"  said  the  old  woman  ;  "  I  have  already  heated 
the  Oven  and  kneaded  the  dough ;  and  so  saying  she 
pushed  poor  Grethel  up  to  the  oven,  out  of  which  the 
flames  were  burning  fiercely.  *'  Creep  in,"  said  the  witch, 
"  and  see  if  it  is  bot  enough,  and  then  we  will  put  in  the 
bread ;"  but  she  intended  when  Grethel  got  in  to  shut  up 
the  oven  and  let  her  bake,  so  that  she  might  eat  her  as 
well  as  iJansel.  Grethel  peroeived  what  her  thoughta 
were,  and  said,  "I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it;  how  shall  I 
get  in?"  *■  You  stupid  goose,"  said  she,  "the  opening  ia 
big  enough.  See,  I  could  even  get  in  myself  1"  and  she  got 
up  and  put  her  head  into  the  oven.  Then  Grethel  gavo 
her  a  push,  so  that  she  feil  right  in,  and  then  shutting  the 
Iron  door  she  bolted  it  OhI  how  horribly  she  howied; 
but  Grethel  ran  away,  and  left  the  ungodly  witch  to  burn 
to  ashes. 

Now  ehe  ran  to  Hansel,  and,  opening  bis  door,  called 
0^  »  we  are  aaved ;  the  old  witch  is  dead  I"    So 

i^IUOb  a  bird  out  of  bis  cage  when  the  dof^x 
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b  ojxjned ;  and  thcy  were  so  glad  that  they  feil  upon 
each  other'a  neck,  and  kiaaed  eacli  other  over  and  over 
again.  And  now,  aa  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  they  went 
into  the  witch's  house,  where  in  every  corner  were  caskcta 
füll  of  pearls  and  precious  stones.  "  These  are  bctter  than 
pebbles,"  said  Hansel,  putting  as  many  into  his  pocket  as  it 
would  hold ;  while  Grethel  thought,  **  I  will  take  some  home 
too,"  and  filled  her  apron  füll.  "  We  muat  be  oflf  now," 
Said  Hansel,  "and  get  out  of  this  bewitched  forest;"  lut 
when  they  had^walked  for  two  hours  they  came  to  a  large 
piece  of  water.  "  We  eannot  get  over,"  said  Hansel.  '*  I 
can  See  no  bridge  at  all."  "  And  there  is  no  boat  either," 
said  Grethel ;  "  but  there  swims  a  white  duck,  I  will  ask  her 
to  help  US  over ;"  and  shc  sang, 

**  Little  duck,  goo<l  little  duck, 

Grethel  aiid  Hiuiael,  here  we  RtauJ, 
Tliere  is  neithcr  s«tile  nor  bridge, 
Take  us  on  yoiir  huck  to  land.** 

So  the  duck  came  to  them,  and  Hansel  sat  himself  on,  and 
bade  his  siater  sit  behind  him.  **  No,"  answered  Grethel, 
**  that  will  be  too  much  for  the  duck,  she  shall  take  us  over 
one  at  a  time."  This  the  good  little  bird  did,  and  when 
)x^i\\  were  happily  arrived  on  the  other  side,  and  had  gone 
a  little  way,  ihey  came  to  a  well-known  wood,  which  they 
knew  the  better  every  atep  they  went,  and  at  last  they  per 
ceived  tbeir  father's  house.  Then  they  began  to  run,  and, 
burating  into  the  house,  they  feil  on  their  father's  neck. 
He  had  not  had  one  happy  hour  since  he  had  left  the 
children  in  the  forest;  and  his  wife  was  dead.  Grethel 
shook  her  apron,  and  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  rolled 
out  upon  tbe  floor,  and  Hansel  threw  down  one  handful 
tfter  the  other  out  of  his  pocket  Then  all  their  sorrows 
rere  ended,  and  they  lived  together  in  great  happiness. 

My  tale  is  done.    There  runs  a  mouae :  whoever  catche« 
\ier  raay  make  a  great,  great  cap  out  of  her  für. 
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THERE  was  once  a  poor  man  who  was  unable  to  feed 
bis  only  son  any  longer ;  so  the  son  said,  "  My  dear 
ßither,  every  thing  goes  badly  with  you,  and  I  am  a  bür- 
den to  you ;  I  would  rather  go  away  ani  see  how  I  caii 
earn  my  own  bread."  So  the  father  gavc  him  bis  blessing, 
and  took  leave  of  bim  with  great  grief.  At  that  time  the 
King  of  a  powerful  empire  was  at  war,  and  the  youth  tak- 
ing  Service  under  him,  went  with  him  to  the  field.  When 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  battle  was  given  and  he 
was  in  great  peril,  and  the  arrows  flew  so  fast  that  bis 
comrades  feil  around  him  on  all  sides.  And  when  the 
captain  was  killed  the  rest  would  have  taken  to  flight;  but 
the  youth,  stepping  forward,  spoke  to  them  courageoiisly, 
exclaiming,  "  We  will  not  let  our  fatherland  be  ruinedl" 
Then  the  others  followed  him,  and  then  pressed  on  and  beat 
the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  King  heard  that  he  had  to 
thank  him  alone  for  the  victory,  he  raised  him  above  all 
the  others,  gave  him  great  treasures,  and  made  him  first  in 
bis  kingdom. 

Now  the  King  had  a  daughter  who  was  very  beautiful, 
but  she  was  also  very  whimsical.  She  had  made  a  vow 
never  to  take  a  lord  and  husband  who  would  not  promise, 
if  she  should  die  first,  to  let  himself  be  buried  alive  with 
her.  "Does  he  love  me  with  all  bis  heart?"  said  she. 
"  What  use  to  him,  then,  can  bis  life  be  afterwards  ?"  At 
the  same  time  she  was  prepared  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
if  her  husband  should  die  first  to  descend  with  him  to  the 
grave.  ThisTOw  had  hitherto  frightened  away  all  suitors, 
but  the  youth  was  so  taken  with  her  beauty  that  he  waited 
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for  notliing,  but  immediately  asked  her  in  marriage  of  liel 
fiitlier. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  King,  "  what  you  mast  prom- 
iae?"  "I  must  go  with  her  into  the  grave,"  he  replied, 
**  if  I  survive  her ;  but  my  love  is  so  great  that  I  mind  not 
the  danger."  Then  the  King  consented,  and  the  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 

For  a  long  time  they  lived  happily  and  contented  with 
one  another,  until  it  happened  that  the  young  Queen  feil 
grievously  sick,  so  that  no  phjsician  could  eure  her.  When 
she  died  the  young  Prince  remembered  his  forced  promise, 
and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  laying  himself  alive  in 
the  grave ;  but  there  was  no  escape,  for  the  King  had  set 
watchers  at  all  the  doors,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
his  fate.  When  the  day  came  that  the  body  should  be 
laid  in  the  royal  vault,  he  was  led  away  with  it,  and  the 
door  closed  and  locked  behind  him.  Near  the  coffin  stood 
a  table,  having  upon  it  four  lights,  four  loaves  of  bread, 
and  four  bottles  of  wine ;  as  soon  as  this  supply  came  to 
an  end  he  must  die  of  hunger.  Füll  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow  he  sat  down,  eating  eaeh  day  but  a  little  n\orsel  of 
bread,  and  taking  but  onedraught  of  wine:  every  day  he 
saw  death  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  Whilsthe  thus 
sat  gazing  before  him  he  saw  a  snake  creeping  out  of  the 
Corner  of  the  vault,  which  approached  the  dead  body. 
Thinking  that  it  came  t^  feed  on  the  body,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  exclaiming,  "  So  long  as  I  live  you  shall  not 
touch  her,"  he  cut  it  in  three  pieces.  After  awhile  an- 
other  snake  crawled  out  of  the  corner ;  but  when  it  saw 
the  other  lying  dead  it  went  back,  and  returned  soon  with 
three  green  leaves  in  its  mouth.  Then  it  took  the  tliree 
pieces  of  the  snake,  and,  laying  them  together  so  as  to 
join,  it  put  one  leaf  upon  each  wound.  As  soon  as  the 
divided  parts  were  joined  the  snake  moved  and  was  alive 
ngaiD,  and   buth   suakes  hastened  away   together.     The 
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leaves  remained  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  unfortunate 
King,  who  had  seen  all,  bethought  himself  whether  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  leaves,  which  had  restored  a  snako 
to  life,  might  not  help  a  man.  So  he  picked  up  the  leaves, 
and  laid  one  on  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and  the  other 
tw  o  on  her  eyes ;  and  he  had  scarcel y  done  so  whec  the 
blood  circulated  again  in  the  veins,  and,  mounting  into  the 
pale  countenance,  flushed  it  with  colour.  Then  she  drew 
her  breath,  opened  her  eyes,  and  said,  "  Ah,  where  am  I?" 
**  You  are  with  me,  dear  wife,"  he  replied,  and  told  her 
how  every  thing  had  happened,  and  how  he  had  brought 
her  to  life.  Then  he  helped  her  to  some  wine  and  bread ; 
and  when  her  strength  had  returned  she  raised  herseif 
up,  and  they  went  to  the  door,  and  knocked  and  shouted 
so  lüudly  that  the  watchers  heard  them  and  told  the  King. 
The  King  came  down  himself  and  opened  the  door,  and 
there  found  them  both  alive  and  well,  and  he  rejoiced  with 
tliem  that  their  trouble  had  passed  away,  But  the  young 
King  took  away  the  three  snake-leaves,  and  gavt  them  to 
his  servant  saying,  "  Preserve  them  carefully  for  me,  and 
carry  them  with  you  at  all  times.  Who  knows  in  what 
necessity  they  may  not  help  us?" 

A  change,  however,  had  come  over  the  wife,  after  sho 
was  restored  to  life,  and  it  was  as  if  all  love  for  her  husband 
had  passed  out  of  her  heart  And  when,  some  little  time 
after,  he  wished  to  make  a  voyage  over  the  sea  to  his  old 
father,  and  they  had  gone  on  board  the  ship,  she  forgot  the 
great  love  and  fidelity  which  he  had  shown,  and  through 
which  he  had  saved  her  life,  and  disclosed  a  wicked  plan 
to  the  Captain.  When  the  young  Prince  lay  asleep,  she 
called  up  the  Captain,  and,  taking  the  sleeper  by  the  head 
while  he  carried  the  feet,  they  threw  the  Prince  into  the 
sea.  And  as  soon  as  the  evil  deed  was  done  she  said  to 
the  Captain,  ^*  Now  let  us  return  home,  and  say  he  died  oo 
thd  voyage.    I  will  so  praise  and  commend  you  to  mj 
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father  that  he  sfaall  give  you  to  me  in  marriage,  and  you 
fiball  sit  US  his  heir." 

But  the  faithful  servant,  who  had  seen  all  unremarked, 
let  loose  a  little  boat  from  the  ship,  and,  getting  in  it  him* 
Belf,  rowed  after  his  master,  and  let  the  betrayer^  sail  away. 
Ile  fished  the  dead  body  up  again,  and,  by  the  help  of 
the  three  snake-leaves,  which  he  carried  with  him,  he 
brought  him  happily  to  life  again.  Then  they  both  rowed 
away  with  all  their  strength  day  and  night,  and  their  little 
boat  glided  on  so  fast  that  they  arrived  before  the  othera 
at  the  old  King's  palace.  He  marvelled  to  see  them  return 
alone,  and  asked  what  had  happened.  When  he  heard  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  daughter  he  said,  "  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  she  has  done  such  evil ;  but  the  truth  will  soon  come 
to  light"  Then  he  bade  them  both  go  into  a  secret  Cham- 
ber, and  keep  themselves  private  from  every  body,  Soon 
afterwards  the  great  vessel  came  sailing  up,  and  the  god- 
less  wife  appeared  before  her  father  with  a  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance.  "Why  are  you  returned  alone?"  he  asked. 
**  Where  is  your  husband?"  "AlasI  dear  father,'*  she 
replied,  "I  return  home  with  great  grief,  for  my  husband 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  during  the  voyage  and  died;  and  it 
the  good  Captain  had  not  given  me  his  assistance  it  would 
have  gone  terribly  with  me ;  he  was  prescnt  at  my  hus- 
band's  death,  and  can  teil  you  all  about  it."  The  King 
siiid,  "  I  will  bring  the  dead  to  life,"  and  opening  the  Cham- 
ber, he  bade  the  Prince  and  his  servant  both  to  come  forth. 
As  ßoon  as  the  wife  perceived  her  husband  she  was  Struck 
as  if  by  lightning,  and,  fulling  on  her  knees,  she  begged 
his  pardon,  But  the  King  answered,  "For  you  there  is  no 
pardon.  He  was  ready  to  die  with  you,  and  gave  you  life 
again ;  but  you  have  conspired  against  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  shall  receive  your  due  reward."  Then  she  was  put, 
with  her  companion  in  crime,  on  board  a  ship  which  was 
pierced  with  holes,  and  drawn  out  iuto  the  sea;  ^nd  they 
Boon  sank  beneath  the  waves. 
5  7 


XVII. 


Rapunzel 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  man  and  bis  wife,  who 
much  wished  to  have  a  child,  but  for  a  long  time 
in  vain.  These  people  had  a  little  window  in  the  back 
part  of  their  house,  out  of  which  one  could  see  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  which  was  füll  of  fine  flowers  and  vege- 
tables ;  but  it  was  surrounded  hy  a  high  wall,  and  no  one 
darcd  to  go  in,  because  it  belonged  to  a  Witch  who  pos- 
seased  great  power,  and  who  was  feared  by  the  whole 
woi\d.  One  day  the  woman  stood  at  this  window  looking 
int*>  the  garden,  and  there  she  saw  a  bed  which  was  filled 
wiüi  the  most  beautiful  radishes,  and  which  seemed  so 
fresh  and  grcen  that  she  feit  quite  glad  ;  and  a  great  desire 
seized  her  to  eat  of  these  radishes.  This  wish  returned 
daily,  and  as  she  kncw  that  she  could  not  partake  of  them 
she  feil  ill,  and  looked  very  pale  and  miserable.  This 
frightcned  her  husband,  who  asked,  "  What  ails  you,  my 
dear  wife  ?" 

"Ahl"  she  replicd,  "if  I  cannot  get  any  of  those 
radishes  to  eat  out  of  the  garden  behind  the  house  I  shall 
dieT'  The  husband,  loving  her  very  much,  thought, 
"  Rather  than  Ict  my  wife  die,  I  must  fetch  her  somo 
radishes,  cost  what  they  may."  So  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening,  he  cHmbed  the  wall  of  the  Witch  s  garden,  and, 
snatching  a  handful  of  radishes  in  great  haste,  brought 
them  to  his  wife,  who  made  herseif  a  salad  with  them, 
which  she  ate  with  rclish.  However,  they  were  so  nice, 
and  so  well-flavoured,  that  the  next  day  after  she  feit  the 
same  desire  for  the  third  time,  and  could  not  get  any  rest, 
|o  that  her  husband  was  obliged  to  promise  her  some  mor^ 
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So,  in  the  evening,  he  made  bimself  ready,  and  began 
clambering  up  the  wall ;  but,  oh  I  how  terribly  frightened 
he  was,  for  there  he  saw  the  old  Witch  standing  before 
bim.  **How  dare  you," — she  begän,  looking  at  bim  with 
a  frigbifol  scowl, — "how  dare  you  climb  over  into  my 
garden  to  take  away  my  radishea  like  a  thief  ?  Evil  shall 
happen  to  you  for  this." 

"Ab!"  replied  he,  "  let  pardon  be  granted  before 
justice;  I  have  only  done  this  from  a  great  necessity: 
my  wife  saw  your  radishes  from  her  window,  and  took 
such  a  fancy  to  them  that  she  would  have  died  if  she  had 
not  eaten  of  them."  Then  the  Witch  ran  after  bim  in  a 
passion,  saying,  "  If  she  behave  as  you  say  T  will  let  you 
take  away  all  the  radishes  you  please,  but  I  make  one 
condition :  you  must  giVe  nie  the  child  which  your  wife 
will  bring  into  the  world.  All  shall  go  well  with  it, 
and  I  will  care  for  it  like  a  mother."  In  bis  anxiety  the 
man  consented,  and  when  the  child  was  born  the  Witch 
appeared  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  child  the  name 
*'  Rapunzel,"  and  took  it  away  with  her. 

Rapunzel  grew  to  be  the  most  beautiful  child  under 
the  sun,  and  when  she  was  twelve  years  old  the  Witch 
shut  her  up  in  a  tower,  which  stood  in  a  forest,  and  had 
neither  stairs  nor  door,  and  only  one  little  window  just  at 
the  top.  When  the  Witch  wished  to  enter  she  stood 
beneath,  and  called  out — 

**  Rapunzel !  Rapunzel  I 
Let  down  your  hair  T 

ibr  Rapunzel  had  long  and  beautiful  hair,  as  fine  as  spun 
gold ;  ^nd  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  Witch's  voice  she  un- 
bound  her  tresses,  opened  the  window,  and  then  the  hair 
feil  down  twenty  ells,  and  the  Witch  mounted  up  by  it. 

After  a  couple  of  years  had  passed  away,  it  happened 
that  the  King's  son  was  riding  through  the  wood,  and 
came  by  the  tower.     There  he  heard  a  soug  so  beautiful 
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that  he  stood  still  and  listened.  It  was  Rapunzel,  who,  to 
pass  the  tirae  of  her  loneliness  away,  was  exercising  her 
Bweet  voice.  The  King's  son  wished  to  ascend  to  her  and 
looked  for  a  door  to  the  tower,  but  he  could  not  find  one. 
So  he  rode  home,  but  the  song  had  touched  his  heart  so 
much  that  he  went  every  day  to  the  forest  and  listened  to 
h ;  and,  as  he  thus  stood  one  day  behind  a  tree,  he  saw 
the  Witch  come  up  and  heard  her  call  out — 

**  Rapunzel  I  Rapunzel  I 
Let  down  your  bair  T 

Then  Rapunzel  let  down  her  tresses,  and  the  Witch 
mounted  up.  "Is  that  the  ladder  on  which  one  must 
climb?  Then  I  will  try  my  luck,  too,"  said  the  Prince; 
and  the  following  day,  as  he  feit  quite  louely,  he  went  to 
the  tower,  and  said — 

"  Rapunzel  I  Rapunzel ! 
Let  down  your  hair  I" 

Then  the  tresses  feil  down,  and  he  climbed  up.  Rapunzel 
was  much  frightened  at  first  when  a  man  came  in,  for  she 
had  never  seen  one  before ;  but  the  King's  son  began  to 
talk  in  a  friendly  way  to  her,  and  told  how  his  heart 
had  been  so  moved  by  her  singing  that  he  had  had  no 
peace  until  he  had  seen  her  himself  So  Rapunssel  lost 
her  terror,  and  when  he  asked  her  if  ahe  woidd  have  him 
for  a  husband,  and  she  saw  that  he  was  young  and  band- 
Bomc,  she  thought,  "  Any  one  may  have  me,  rather  than 
the  old  womaii;"  so  saying  "Yes,"  she  put  her  band 
within  his:  "I  will  willingly  go  with  you,  but  I  know 
not  how  I  am  to  descend.  When  you  come,  bring  with 
you  a  skein  of  silk  each  time,  out  of  which  I  will  weaye 
a  ladder,  and  when  it  is  ready  I  will  come  down  by  it,  and 
you  must  take  me  upon  your  horse."  Then  they  agreed 
that  they  should  never  meet  tili  the  evening,  as  the  Witch 
came  in  the  daytime.     The  old  woman  remarkcd  nothing 
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about  it,  until  one  time  Rapunzel  began  to  say  to  her, 
"  Teil  me,  mother,  how  it  happens  you  find  it  raore  diffi- 
calt  to  come  up  to  me  than  the  young  King's  son,  who  ia 
with  me  in  a  moment  7" 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  child  1"  exclaimed  the  Witcb,  ^  whal 
do  I  hear  ?  I  thought  I  h^d  separated  you  from  all  the 
World,  and  yet  you  have  deceived  me."  And,  seizing  Ha- 
punzel's  beautiful  hair  in  a  fury,  she  gave  her  a  couple  of 
blows  with  her  left  hand,  and,  taking  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
her  right,  siiip,  snap  I  she  cut  them  all  off;  and  the  beauti- 
ful tresses  lay  upon  the  ground.  Then  she  was  so  hard- 
hearted  that  she  took  the  poor  maiden  into  a  great  desert, 
and  left  her  to  live  in  great  misery  and  grief. 

But  the  same  day  when  the  old  Witch  had  carried  Ra- 
punzel off,  in  the  evening  she  made  the  tresses  fast  above 
to  the  window  latch,  and  when  the  King's  son  came,  and 
called  out — 

"  Rapunzel  1  Rapunzel  I 
Let  down  your  hair  I" 

she  let  them  down.  The  Prince  mounted ;  but  when  he 
got  to  the  top  he  found,  not  his  dear  Rapunzel,  but  the 
Witch,  who  looked  at  him  with  furious  and  wicked  eyes, 
"  Ahal"  she  exclaimed,  scomfully,  "you  would  fetch  your 
dear  wife;  but  the  beautiful  bird  sits  no  longer  in  her  nest, 
singing;  the  cat  has  taken  her  away,  and  will  now  Scratch 
out  your  eyes,  To  you  Rapunzel  is  lost ;  you  will  never 
see  her  again." 

The  Prince  lost  his  senses  with  grief  at  these  words, 
and  sprang  out  of  the  window  of  the  tower  in  his  bewilder- 
ment.  His  life  he  escaped  with,  but  the  thorns  into  which 
he  feil  put  out  his  eyes.  So  he  wandered,  blind,  in  the 
forest,  eatiug  nothing  but  roots  and  berries,  and  doing 
nothing  but  weep  and  lament  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife. 
He  wandered  about  thus,  in  great  misery,  for  some  few 
yearS)  and  at  last  arrived  at  tlie  desert  whero  Rapunzel, 
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lired  in  great  Borrov.  Hearing  a  voice  whicli  he  thongfat  hß 
knew,  he  went  up  to  her;  and  as  he  approaohed,  Rapunzel 
recognised  him,  and  feU  upoa  hia  n^  and  wept  Two 
of  her  tcars  moistened  his  eyes,  and  thej  became  eleu 
agftin,  so  that  he  could  see  aa  well  as  fbrmerly. 

Tlien  he  led  her  away  to  his  kingdom,  where  he  w» 
leceived  with  great  demonetrationa  of  joy,  and  vhere  thaj 
lived  lonfT  contented,  and  happy. 

What  «ecame  of  the  old  Wiich,  no  one  evei  (mev. 


XVIII. 

The  White  Snake. 


ALONG  while  ago  there  lived  a  King  whose  wisdom 
was  world-renowned.  Nothing  remained  unknown  to 
bim,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  tidings  of  the  most  hidden 
things  were  borne  to  him  through  tbe  air.  But  be  bad  one 
Strange  custom:  every  noontime,  wben  tbe  table  was 
quite  cleared,  and  no  one  was  present,  bis  trusty  servant 
bad  to  bring  him  a  disb,  whicb  was  covered  up,  and  tbe 
servant  bimself  did  not  know  what  lay  in  it,  and  no  man 
knew,  for  the  Kingnever  uncovered  it  nor  ate  thereof  until 
he  was  quite  alone.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time,  until 
one  day  such  a  violent  curiosity  seized  tbe  servant,  who  as 
usual  carried  the  disb,  that  be  couid  not  resist  tbe  tempu- 
tion,  and  took  tbe  disb  into  bis  Chamber.  As  soon  as  he 
bad  carefuily  locked  the  door,  he  raised  the  cover,  and  there 
lay  before  him  a  White  Snake.  At  the  sight  he  could  not 
rcstrain  the  desire  to  taste  it,  so  he  out  a  piece  oflf  and  put 
it  in  bis  mouth.  But  scarcely  had  bis  tongue  touched  it, 
wben  be  beard  before  bis  window  a  Gurions  whispering  of 
low  voices.  He  went  and  listened,  and  found  out  that  it 
was  the  Sparrows  who  were  conversing  with  one  another, 
and  relating  what  each  bad  seen  in  field  or  wood.  The 
niorsel  of  tbe  Snake  had  given  him  the  power  to  under- 
stand  tbe  speecb  of  animals.  Now  it  bappened  just  on  tbia 
day  that  the  Queen  lost  her  finest  ring,  and  suspicion  feil 
on  this  faitbful  servant,  who  bad  tbe  care  of  all  tbe  things, 
that  be  bad  stolen  it.  Tbe  King  ordered  bim  to  appear 
before  him,  and  threatened  in  angry  words  that  be  sbould 
be  taken  up  and  tried  if  be  did  not  know  before  the  mor- 
row  whom  to  name  as  tbe  guilty  person.    He  protested  hiR 
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innocence  in  vain,  and  was  sent  away  withont  any  miti 
gation  of  the  sentence.  In  bis  anxiety  and  trouble  ho 
went  away  into  the  courtyard,  thinking  how  he  might  help 
hiniself.  There,  on  a  running  stream  of  water,  the  Ducka 
were  congregated  familiarly  together,  and  smoothing  them- 
selyes  down  with  their  beaks  while  they  held  a  confidential 
conversation.  The  Servant  stood  still  and  listened  to 
them  as  they  narrated  to  each  other  whereabouts  they  had 
waddled,  and  what  nice  food  they  had  found ;  and  one  said 
in  a  vexed  tone,  "  Something  very  hard  is  in  my  stomach, 
for  in  my  haste  I  swallowed  a  ring  which  laid  ander  tho 
Queen's  window."  Then  the  Servant  caught  the  Speaker  up 
by  her  neck,  and  carried  her  tö  the  Cook,  saying,  "  Jiißt 
kill  this  fowl,  it  is  finely  fat."  "Yes,"  said  the  Cc>ok, 
weighing  it  in  her  band,  **it  has  spared  no  trouble  in  cram- 
ming  itself ;  it  ought  to  have  been  roasted  long  ago."  So 
saying,  she  chopped  off  its  head,  and,  when  she  cut  it  open, 
in  its  stomach  was  found  the  Queen's  ring.  Now,  the  Ser- 
vant was  able  to  prove  easily  his  innocence  to  the  Queen, 
and,  as  she  wished  to  repair  her  injustice,  she  granted  him 
her  pardon,  and  promised  him  the  greatest  place  of  honour 
which  he  wished  for  at  court.  The  servant  refused  every 
thing,  and  only  requested  a  horse  and  money,  for  he  had  a 
desire  to  see  the  world,  and  to  travel  about  it  for  a  while, 
As  soon  as  his  request  was  granted  he  set  off  on  his  tour, 
and  came  one  day  by  a  pond,  in  which  he  remarked  three 
Fishes  which  were  caught  in  the  reeds,  and  lay  gasping  for 
water.  Although  men  say  Fishes  are  dumb,  yet  he  undei^ 
ßtood  their  complaint,  that  they  must  die  so  miserably, 
Having  a  compassionate  heart,  he  dismounted  and  put  the 
three  prisoners  again  into  the  water.  They  splashed  about 
for  joy,  and,  putting  their  heads  above  water,  said  to  him, 
"  We  shall  be  grateful,  and  repay  you  for  saving  us."  He 
rode  onwards,  and,  after  a  while,  it  happened  that  he  heard, 
as  it  were,  a  voice  in  the  sand  at  his  feet.    He  listened,  and 
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percei/ed  that  an  Ant  King  was  complaining  thus: — *'If 
theae  men  could  but  keep  away  with  their  great  fat  beastsi 
Here  comes  an  awkward  horse  treading  my  people  under 
foot  unmercifully."  So  he  rode  on  to  a  side  path,  and  the 
Ant  King  called  to  hirn,  "  We  will  be  grateful  and  reward 
you."  His  way  led  hirn  into  a  forest,  and  there  he  saw  a 
male  and  female  Crow,  Standing  by  their  nest,  and  drag* 
ging  their  young  out,  "  Off  with  you,  you  gallows  birds !" 
they  exclairaed,  "  we  can  feed  you  no  longer,  you  are  big 
enough  now  to  help  yourselves."  The  poor  young  onea 
lay  on  the  ground  fluttering  and  beating  their  wings,  and 
crying,  "  We,  helpless  children,  we  must  feed  ourselves, 
we  who  cannot  fly  yet  1  what  is  left  to  us  but  to  die  here 
of  hunger?"  Then  the  Servant  dismounted,  and,  kiliing 
bis  horse  with  his  sword,  left  it  for  the  young  Crows  to 
feed  upon.  They  soon  hopped  upon  it,  and  when  they 
were  satisfied  they  exclaimed,  "  We  will  be  grateful,  and 
reward  you  in  time  of  need  1" 

He  was  obliged  now  to  use  his  own  legs,  and  after  be 
had  gone  a  long  way  he  came  to  a  large  town,  where  in  the 
streets  there  was  a  great  crowd  and  shouting,  and  a  rnan 
upon  horseback  riding  along,  who  proclairaed,  "  The  prin- 
cess  seeks  a  husband;  but  he  who  would  win  her  must 
perform  a  difficult  task,  and,  if  he  should  not  luckily  com- 
plete  it,  his  lifo  will  be  forfeited."  Many  had  tried  already, 
but  in  vain ;  their  life  had  been  forfeited.  But  the  Youtii, 
when  he  had  seen  the  Princess,  was  so  blinded  by  her 
'  beauty,  that  he  forgot  all  danger,  and  stepping  before  the 
King,  oifered  himself  as  a  suitor.  Immediately  he  was 
oonducted  to  the  sea,  and  a  golden  ring  thrown  in  beforo 
his  eyes.  Then  the  King  bade  hiin  fetch  this  ring  up  again 
from  the  bottora  of  the  sea,  adding,  "  If  you  rise  without 
the  ring,  you  shall  be  thrown  in  again  and  again,  until  you 
perish  in  the  waves."  Every  one  pitied  the  handsome 
Yonihf  and  then  left  him  alone  on  the  seashore.  There  be 
6* 
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Btood  considering  what  he  should  do,  and  presently  be  saw 
three  öshes  at  once  swimming  towards  him,  and  they  were 
no  others  than  the  three  whose  lives  he  bad  saved,  The 
middle  one  bore  a  mussel-shell  in  its  rnouth,  which  it  laid 
on  the  shore  at  the  feet  of  the  Youth,  who  taking  up  and 
opening  it,  found  the  gold  ring  within.  Füll  of  joy,  be 
brought  it  to  the  King,  expecting  that  he  should  reeeive 
bis  promised  reward.  But  the  proud  Princess,  when  she 
saw  that  he  was  not  her  equal  in  birth,  was  ashamed  of  bim, 
and  desired  that  he  should  undertake  a  second  task.  She 
went  into  the  garden,  and  strewed  there  ten  bags  of  millet- 
Beed  in  the  grass,  "  These  he  must  pick  up  by  the  morn- 
ing,  before  the  sunrise,  and  let  him  not  venture  to  missone 
grain."  The  Youth  sat  himself  down  in  the  garden,  think- 
ing  how  it  was  possible  to  perform  the  task,  but  that  he 
could  not  disoover,  and  so  he  sat  there  sorrowfuUy,  await- 
ing  at  the  dawn  of  day  to  be  conducted  to  death.  But,  as 
Boon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  feil  on  the  garden,  he  saw 
that  the  ten  sacks  were  all  fiUed,  and  standing  by  him, 
while  not  a  single  grain  remained  in  the  grass.  The  Ant 
King  had  come  in  the  night  with  bis  thousands  and  thou- 
sands  of  men,  and  the  grateful  insects  had  coUected  the 
millet  with  ^^at  industry,  and  put  it  into  the  sacks.  The 
Princess  herseif  came  into  the  garden,  and  saw  with 
wonder  that  the  Youth  had  performed  whal  was  required 
of  him.  But  still  she  could  not  bend  her  proud  heart,  and 
she  Said,  ^'  Although  he  may  have  done  these  two  tasks, 
yet  he  shall  not  be  my  husband  until  he  has  brought  me 
an  apple  from  the  tree  of  life."  The  Youth  did  not  know 
where  the  tree  of  life  stood ;  he  got  up^  indeed,  and  was 
willing  to  go  so  long  as  bis  legs  bore  him,  but  he  had  no 
hope  of  finding  it.  After  he  had  wandered  through  three 
kingdoms,  he  came  by  evening  into  a  forest,  and,  sitting 
down  under  a  tree,  he  wished  to  sleep ;  wheu-  he  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  branches,  and  a  golden  apple  feil  into  bis 
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hand,  At  the  s.iTne  timc  throo  R;ivcns  fii'w  ilown,  ni 
•ettled  on  bis  knee,  saying,  "  \Ve  are  the  tliree  yoiii 
Raven»  whom  you  savcd  from  dying  of  bunger;  wbcn  v 
were  growD  up,  and  beard  that  you  sought  tbe  goldi 
apple,  tben  we  flew  over  the  sea,  even  to  the  end  of  tl 
World  where  Stands  tbe  tree  of  life,  and  we  bave  feteht 
yoa  the  apple." 

Füll  of  joy,  tbe  Yoath  set  ont  homewards,  and  pr 
■onted  the  golden  spple  to  the  beautiful  Princess,  vho  no 
faad  DO  more  exousea.  So  they  divided  the  apple  of  lil 
and  ata  it  between  them ;  theo  her  beart  was  fiUed  wii 
love  towarda  him,  and  they  lived  to  a  great  age  io  n: 
dÜBtojbed  traoquillity. 


XIX. 


The  Fisherman  and  his  Wife. 


^I^nERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  fisherman  and  bif 
'^  wife,  who  lived  together  in  a  little  hut  near  the  «ea, 
and  every  day  he  went  down  to  fish.  There  he  sat  with  his 
rod,  and  looked  out  upon  the  blank  water ;  and  this  he  did 
for  many  a  long  day.  One  morning  the  line  went  to  the 
bottom,  and,  when  he  drew  it  up,  a  great  Flounder  was 
hooked  at  the  end.  The  Flounder  said  to  him,  "  Let  me 
go,  I  pray  you,  fisherman ;  I  am  not  a  real  fish,  but  an 
enchanted  prince.  What  good  shall  I  do  you  if  you  pull 
rae  up  ?  I  shall  not  taste  well ;  put  me  back  into  the  water, 
and  let  me  swim." 

"  Ah,"  Said  the  man,  "you  need  not  make  such  a  pala- 
ver,  a  fish  which  can  speak  I  would  rather  let  swira,"  and, 
so  saying,  he  put  the  fish  into  the  water,  and  as  it  sunk  to 
the  bottom  it  left  a  long  streak  of  blood  behind  it.  Then 
the  fisherman  got  up,  and  went  back  to  his  wife  in  their 
hut. 

"  Have  you  caught  nothing  to-day,  husband?"  saidshe. 
"Oh  1"  he  replied,  "  I  caught  a  flounder,  who  said  he  was 
an  enchanted  Prince ;  so  I  threw  him  again  into  the  sea 
to  swim." 

"  Did  you  not  wish  first?"  she  inquired.  "  No  1"  said  he. 

"Ah!"  said  the  wife,  "that  is  very  unlucky;  is  one 
to  remain  in  this  hovel  for  ever?  you  might  have  wished 
for  a  better  hut  at  least.  Go  again  and  call  him ;  teil  hina 
we  choose  to  have  a  better  hut,  and  for  certain  you'U 
get  it." 

"Ah!"  replied  he,  "how  shall  I  manage  that?" 
"  Why,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  must  catch  him  again,  and 
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berbrc  you  let  him  swim  away  he  will  grant  what  you  a«k: 
be  quick."  The  man  was  not  niuch  pleased,  and  wished 
hia  wife  further;  but,  nevcrtheless,  he  went  down  to  the 
pea.  When  he  cantie  to  the  water,  it  was  green  and  yellowi 
and  ]ooked  still  more  blank ;  he  stood  by  it  and  said, 

•Flounder,  Flounder  in  tlie  eea, 
Hither  qnicklj  oome  to  nie ; 
For  my  wife,  dame  Itmbel, 
Wisbes  what  I  acarce  dare  teil  T 

Then  the  fish  came  swinriming  up,  and  said,  "  What  do 
you  want  with  me?"  "OhP-  said  the  man,  "I  was  to 
catch  you  aga[iQ ;  for  my  wife  says  I  ought  to  have  wished 
before.  She  won't  stay  any  longer  in  her  hovel,  and  desires 
a  cottage." 

**  Go  home  again,"  said  the  Flounder,  "  she  has  it  al- 
ready."  So  the  fisherman  departed,  and  there  was  hia 
wife,  no  longer  in  the  dirty  hovel,  for  in  its  place  stood  a 
clean  cottage,  before  whose  door  she  sat  u{)on  a  bench. 
She  took  him  by  the  band,  saying,  "Come  in  nowandsee: 
is  not  this  mach  better?"  So  in  they  went,  and  in  the 
cottiige  there  was  a  beautiful  parlour,  and  a  fine  fireplace, 
and  a  Chamber  where  a  bed  stood ;  there  were  also  a 
kitchen  and  a  store-room,  with  nioe  earthenware,  all  of  the 
best;  tinware  and  copper  vessels,  and  every  thing  very 
clean  and  neat.  At  the  back  was  a  large  yard,  with  he  na 
and  chickens ;  as  well  as  a  nice  garden,  füll  of  fruit  trees  and 
vegetables.    "  See  1"  said  the  wife,  "  is  not  thi&charming?" 

"Yes,**  said  her  husband,  "so  long  as  it  blooms  you 
will  be  very  well  content  with  it." 

"  We  will  consider  about  that,"  she  replied,  and  they 
went  to  bed. 

Thus  eight  to  fourteen  days  passed  on,  when  the  wifo 
said,  **  Husband,  the  hut  is  far  U)o  narrow  for  me,  and  the 
yard  and  garden  are  so  small ;  the  flounder  may  very  well 
f^ve  US  a  larger  house.     I  wish  to  live  in  a  large  Atone 
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paTace ;  go,  Ihen,  to  the  flounder,  and  ask  him  to  give  ua 
a  Castle." 

"Ah,  wifel"  Said  he,  "the  cottage  is  good  enough; 
why  should  you  choose  to  have  a  Castle  ?" 

"  Go  along  I"  she  replied,  "  the  flounder  will  soon  giye 
you  that." 

"  Nay,  wife,"  he  said,  "  the  flounder  gave  us  the  cottage 
at  first,  but  when  I  go  again  he  will  perhaps  be  angry.'' 

"Never  you  mind,"  said  she;  "he  can  do  what  I  wisb 
for  very  easily,  and  willingly;  go  and  try."  The  husband 
was  vexed  at  heart,  and  did  not  like  going,  and  said  to 
himself,  "  This  is  not  right"     But  at  last  he  set  offi 

When  he  came  to  the  sea,  the  water  was  quite  clouded 
and  deep  blue  coloured,  and  black  and  thick:  it  looked 
green  no  longer,  yet  it  was  calin.     So  he  went  and  said, 

*  Flounder,  Flouoder  in  the  sea, 
Hitber,  quickly  come  to  me, 
For  my  vife,  daine  Isabel, 
Wiahca  what  I  scarce  dare  teil." 

"  Now,  then,  what  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  Flounder. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  man,  half-frightened,  "  she  wants  to  live  in 
a  great  stone  Castle."  "  Go  home,  and  see  it  at  your  door," 
replied  the  fish. 

The  fisherman  went  away,  and  lo  1  where  formerly  his 
house  stood,  there  was  a  great  stone  Castle ;  and  his  wife 
called  to  him  from  the  Steps  to  come  in,  and,  taking  him 
by  the  band,  she  said,  "  Now  let  us  look  about"  So  they 
walked  about,  and  in  the  Castle  there  was  a  great  hall,  with 
marble  tables.  and  there  were  ever  SD  many  servants,  who 
ushered  them  through  folding  doors  into  rooms  bung  all 
round  with  tapestry,  and  filled  with  fine  golden  stoola 
and  chairs,  with  crystal  looking-glasses  on  the  walls ;  and 
all  the  rooms  were  similarly  fitted  up.  Outside  the  lionao 
were  large  courtyards,  with  horse  and  oow  Stalls^  and  wag* 
gonS|  all  of  the  best^  and  besides  a  beautifUl  giurden  fllled 
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with  magnificent  flowers  and  frait  trees,  and  a  meadow 
füll  a  mile  long,  covered  with  deer,  and  oxen,  and  sheep, 
as  inany  as  one  could  wish  for.  "  Is  not  this  pretty  ?^ 
Baid  the  wife.  '*  Ah,"  said  her  husband,  '*  so  long  as  the 
humour  lasts  you  will  be  content  with  this,  and  then  yoa 
will  want  something  eise." 

*<  We  will  think  about  that,"  said  she,  and  with  that 
they  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  wife  woke  up  just  as  it  was  day, 
and  looked  out  over  the  fine  country  which  lay  before 
her.  Her  husband  did  not  get  up,  and  there  she  stood  with 
her  arins  a-kimbo,  and  called  out,  '*  Get  up,  and  oome  and 
look  here  at  the  window ;  see,  shall  I  not  be  Queen  over 
all  the  land?  Go,  and  say  to  the  Flounder,  "  We  choose 
to  be  King  and  Queen."  "Ah,  wife,"  said  he,  "why 
should  I  wish  to  be  King  ?"  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  you  do 
not  wish,  so  I  will  be  Queen.     Go,  teil  the  Flounder  so." 

"  Oh  why  do  you  wish  this?  I  cannot  say  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  go  off  at  once ;  I  must  be  Queen."  The 
husband  set  out  quite  stupefied,  but  she  would  have  her 
way,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sea  it  was  quite  Llack« 
looking,  and  the  water  splashed  up  and  smelled  very 
disagreeably.     But  he  stood  still,  and  repeated. 


•*  Flounder,  Flounder  in  the 
Hither  quickly  oome  to  me, 
For  my  wife,  dame  Isabel, 
Wiabes  what  I  scarce  dare  teil" 

"Wbat  does  she  want  now?"  asked  the  Flounder. 
*•  Ahl"  said  he,  "she  would  be  Queen."  "Go  home,  she 
is  so  already,"  replied  the  fish.  So  he  departed,  and 
when  he  came  near  the  palace  he  saw  it  had  become  inuch 
larger,  with  a  great  tower  and  gateway  in  front  of  it ;  and 
before  the  gate  stood  a  herald,  and  there  were  many 
Boldiers,  with  kettledrums  and  trumpets,  When  he  came 
iiUo  the  house  he  fbund  every  thing  made  of  the  purest 
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marble  and  gold ;  with  magnificent  curtains,  fringed  witb 
gold.  Tbrough  the  hall  he  went  in  at  the  doors  where 
the  great  court  apartment  was,  and  there  sat  his  wife  upor« 
a  high  throne  of  gold  and  diamonds;  having  a  crowD 
cf  gold  upon  her  head,  and  a  sceptre  of  precious  stones  io 
her  hand ;  and  upon  each  side  stood  six  pages,  in  a  row, 
each  one  a  head  tailer  than  the  other.  Theo  he  went  up, 
and  Said,  **  Ahl  wife,  are  you  Queen  now?"  "  Yes,"  said 
»he,  "  now  I  am  Queen  !"  Tliere  he  stood  looking  for 
a  long  time.  At  last  lie  said,  "  Ah,  wife,  how  do  you  like 
being  Queen  ?  now  we  hare  nothing  eise  to  choose." 
"No,  indeedl"  she  replied,  *'I  am  very  dissatisfiod;  timo 
and  tide  do  not  wait  for  nie ;  I  can  bcar  it  no  longer,  Go 
then  to  the  flounder ;  Queen  I  am ;  now  I  must  be  Pope." 
"Ah,  wife  1  what  would  you?  Pope  thou  canst  not  be, 
the  Pope  is  the  head  of  Christendom,  the  Flounder  cannot 
make  you  that." 

"I  wlU  be  Pope,"  replied  the  Wife,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go,  and,  whcn  he  eame  to  the  shore,  the  sea  was 
running  monntiiins  high,  and  the  sky  was  so  black  that 
he  was  quite  terriSeJ,  and  began  to  say  in  a  great  fright, 

*  Floiinder,  Flouiicler  in  tlie  sea, 
Quicklvt  qiiickly  com««  to  me^ 
F(»r  iny  wife,  lUuiie  I:wl>cl, 
Widhes  wluit  I  scnrc«  diire  ttiU." 

"  What  now?"  asked  the  Flounder.  "  She  wants  to  be 
Poj)c,"  said  he.  "Go  home,  and  find  her  so,"  was  the 
reply. 

So  he  went  back,  and  found  a  great  church,  in  which 
ehe  was  sitting  uyx)n  a  much  higher  throne,  with  two  row8 
of  candles  on  each  side,  some  as  thiek  as  towers,  down  to 
those  no  bigger  than  rushlights,  and  before  her  footstool 
were  Kings  and  Queens  kneeling.  "  Wife,"  said  he,  "  novr 
be  contented:  since  you  are  Pope,  you  cannot  be  any 
thing  eise."    "That  I  will  consider  about,"  she  replied« 
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•nd  so  tbey  went  to  bed ;  but  sbe  could  Dot  eleeji  Tor 
tbinking  what  she  should  be  nexL  Very  early  slia  rose, 
and  looked  out  of  tbe  window,  and,  as  she  saw  tbe  sun 
rising,  sbe  tbought  to  hersclf,  "Why  sbould  I  not  do 
tbat  ?'■  and  eo  she  shook  her  huaband,  and  called  out  to 
him,  "  Go,  teil  t!ie  Flouiider  I  want  to  make  ihe  sun  rise." 
Her-busband  was  so  frigbteiied  tbat  be  tumbled  oat  of 
bed,  bot  she  would  bear  notbing,  aud  he  was  obliged 
toga 

When  he  got  duwn  to  the  sea  a  trcmendous  storm  waa 
raging,  and  the  ships  and  boats  were  losging  about  in  all 
directioQB.  Then  be  shouted  out,  but  still  be  could  not 
he,\r  bia  own  words, 

*  Flnuml«',  Flouniti'r  in  Ihr  neu, 
Q,.i<:kly,q,iL.:klyconie  turne. 
Fio'  ni;  wilo,  (Ihiih  ImImI, 
Winliea  wliBt  I  Ksrc«  ünre  t«U~ 

"  Wbat  would  she  bave  now  ?"  said  the  Fish.  "  Ah  I" 
be  repliedj  "she  wants  to  be  Iluler  of  the  Universe." 

"Return,  and  find  her  baok  in  her  hovel,"  replied  tbe 
Floander. 

And  there  the  fisherman  aud  his  wife  remained  for  tlitt 
rest  of  tbeir  days. 


XX. 

The  Valiant  Little  Tailor, 


ONE  summcr's  morning  a  Tailor  was  sitting  on  hia 
bcMch  by  tlie  window  in  very  good  spirits,  sewing 
away  with  all  bis  iniglit,  and  presently  up  thc  street  came 
a  peasant  wornan,  crying,  "  Good  preserves  for  nale.  Good 
preserves  for  sale."  This  cry  sounded  nice  in  the  Tailor's 
ears,  and  sticking  bis  diminutive  head  out  of  the  windov 
he  called  out,  "  Ilerc,  my  good  wornan,  just  bring  your 
wares  liere."  Tbe  wornan  rnounted  the  three  Steps  up  to 
the  Tailor's  house  with  her  heavy  basket,  and  began  to 
unpack  all  the  pots  together  before  him.  He  looked  at  them 
all,  held  them  up  to  the  light,  put  his  nose  to  them,  and  at 
last  Said,  "  These  [»reserves  appear  to  me  to  be  very  nice, 
so  you  may  weigh  me  out  four  half-ounces,  my  good  wo- 
rnan ;  I  don't  mind  even  if  you  make  it  a  quarter  of  a 
pound."  The  woman,  who  expected  to  have  met  with  a 
good  customer,  gave  him  what  he  wished,  and  went  awaj 
grumbling,  very  much  dissatisfied. 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  Taiior,  "  Ileaven  will  send  me  a 
blessing  on  this  prcscrve,  and  give  me  fresh  strength  and 
vigour;"  and  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  cupboard  he  cut 
himsclf  a  slicc  the  size  of  the  whole  loaf,  and  spread  the 
proservc  upon  it.  "  That  will  taste  by  no  means  bad," 
Said  he ;  '*  but,  before  I  have  a  bite,  I  will  just  get  thia 
waistcoat  finished."  So  he  laid  the  bread  down  near  bim, 
and  stitched  away,  niaking  langer  and  larger  stitches  every 
tiiao  for  joy.  Meanwhile  the  smell  of  the  {»"eser^e 
rnounted  to  the  eeiling,  where  flies  were  sitting  in  great 
numbers,  and  enticed  them  down,  so  that  soon  a  regulär 
9warm  of  them  had  sottled  on  the  bread.     '*  IloUoa,  who 
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iDvited  you?"  exclaimed  the  Tailor,  hunting  awa;  the  an- 
bidden  guests;  but  the  flies,  not  understanding  bis  langiiagOi 
would  not  be  drivcn  off,  and  came  again  in  greater  num- 
Ders  than  before.  This  put  the  little  man  in  a  boiling  pas- 
«ion,  and  snatching  up  in  his  rage  a  rag  of  cloth  he  brought 
it  down  with  an  unmerciful  swoop  upon  them.  When  he 
raised  it  again  he  counted  no  less  than  seven  lying  doad 
before  him  with  outstretched  legs.  "  Wliat  a  fei  low  you 
arel"  said  he  to  himself,  wondering  at  his  own  bravery. 
"  The  whole  town  shall  know  of  this."  In  great  haste  he 
out  himself  out  a  band,  hemtned  it,  and  then  put  on  it  in 
large  charaetcrs,  "  Seven  at  one  Blow."  "  Ah  1"  said 
he,  "not  one  city  alone,  the  whole  world  shall  know  it;" 
and  his  heart  fluttered  with  joy,  like  a  lambkin's  tail. 

The  little  Tailor  bound  the  belt  round  his  body,  and 
prepared  to  travel  forth  into  the  wide  world,  thinking  the 
Workshop  too  small  for  his  valiant  deeds.  Before  he  set 
out,  however,  he  looked  round  his  house  to  see  if  there  waa 
any  thing  he  could  take  with  him ;  but  he  found  only  an 
old  cheese,  which  he  pocketed;  and,  remarking  a  bird  be- 
fore the  door  which  was  entangled  in  the  bushcs,  hecaught 
it  and  put  that  in  his  pocket  also.  Directly  after  he  set  out 
bravely  on  his  travels ;  and,  as  he  was  licrbt  and  active,  he 
feit  no  weariness.  Ilis  road  led  up  a  hill,  and  when  he 
reached  the  highest  point  of  it,  he  found  a  great  Giant 
Bitting  there,  who  was  lookingabout  him  very  composedlyl 

The  little  Tailor,  however,  went  boldly  up,  and  said^ 
**  Good-day,  comrade ;  in  faith  you  sit  there  and  see  the 
whole  world  stretched  below  you.  I  am  also  on  the  road 
thither  to  try  my  luck.  Ilave  you  a  mind  to  go  with 
nior 

The  Giant  looked  contemptuously  at  the  little  Tailor, 
tnd  said,  "  You  vagabond,  you  miserable  fellow  1" 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  the  Tailor ;  "  but  here  you  may 
lead  wbatflortof  aman  lam :"  and  unbuttoning  hisooathe 
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ßhowed  the  Giant  his  bclt.  The  Giant  read,  "  Seven  at  ai  t 
blow;"  and  thinking  they  were  men  whom  tlie  Tailor  hjki 
ßlain,  he  conceivedalittle  respect  for  him.  Still  hc  wished 
to  prove  him  first,  so  taking  up  a  stone  he  squeezed  it  in 
hia  hand  so  that  water  dropped  out  of  it.  "  Do  that  after 
me,"  Said  he  to  the  other,  "  if  you  have  any  strength." 

"  If  it  be  nothing  worse  than  that,"  said  the  Tailor, 
"that's  play  to  me."  And  diving  into  his  pocket,  te 
brought  out  the  cheese,  and  squeezed  it  tili  the  whey  ran 
out  of  it,  and  said,  *'  Now  I  think  that's  a  little  better.** 

The  Giant  did  not  know  what  to  sav,  and  could  not 
believe  it  of  the  little  man ;  so,  taking  up  another  stone, 
he  threw  it  so  high  that  one  could  scarcely  see  it  with  the 
eye,  saying,  "  There,  you  manikin,  do  that  after  me.** 

"  Well  done,"  said  the  Tailor;  **but  your  stone  must 
fall  down  again  to  the  ground.  I  will  throw  one  up  which 
shall  not  come  back:"  anddipping  into  his  pocket  he  took 
out  the  bird  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  The  bird,  rejoicing 
in  its  freedom,  flew  straight  up,  and  then  far  away,  and  did 
not  return.  "IIow  does  that  little  affair  please  you, 
comrade?"  asked  the  Tailor. 

"You  can  throw  well,  certainly,"  replied  the  Giant; 
"  now  let  US  see  if  you  are  in  trim  to  carry  something  out 
of  the  common."  So  saying,  he  led  him  to  a  huge  oak- 
tree,  which  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  said,  "  If  you  are 
Btrong  enough,  just  help  me  to  carry  this  tree  out  of  the 
forest." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  Tailor;  "do  you  take 
the  trunk  upon  your  Shoulder,  and  I  will  raise  the  bougha 
and  branches,  which  are  the  heaviest,  and  carry  them.** 

The  Giant  took  the  trunk  upon  his  Shoulder,  but  tbe 
Tailor  placed  himself  on  a  brauch,  so  that  the  Giant,  who 
was  not  able  to  look  round,  was  forced  to  carry  the  whole 
tree,  and  the  Tailor  besides.  He,  being  behind,  was  very 
joerry,  and  chuckled  at  the  trick,  and  presently  began  to 
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whistle  the  song,  "There  rode  three  Tailors  out  at  the 
gate,"  as  if  the  carrying  of  trees  were  child's  play.  The 
Oiant,  afler  he  had  staggered  along  a  short  distance  with 
his  faeavy  bürden,  could  go  do  further,  and  shouted  out, 
**Do  you  hear?  I  rnust  let  the  tree  fall."  The  Tailor, 
epringingdown,  quickly  embraced  the  tree  with  both  arma, 
aa  if  he  had  been  carrying  it,  and  said  to  the  Giant,  "  Are 
you  such  a  big  fellow,  and  yet  cannot  you  carry  this  treo 
by  yourself  ?" 

Then  they  journeyed  on  farther,  and  as  they  came  to  a 
cherry  tree  the  Giant  seized  the  top  of  the  tree  where  the 
ripest  fruits  hung,  and  bending  it  down  gave  it  to  the 
Tailor  to  hold,  bidding  him  eat  But  the  Tailor  was  much 
too  weak  to  hold  the  tree  down,  and  when  the  Giant  let 
go,  the  tree  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  the  Tailor  was  carried 
with  it.  He  came  down  on  the  other  side,  however,  with- 
out  injury,  and  the  Giant  said,  "  What  does  that  mean  ? 
Have  you  not  strength  enough  to  hold  that  twig  ?"  **  My 
strength  did  not  fail  me,"  replied  the  Tailor;  "do  you 
suppose  that  that  was  any  hard  thing  for  one  who  has 
kUled  seven  at  one  blow  ?  I  have  sprung  over  the  tree 
because  the  hunters  were  shöoting  below  there  in  the 
thicket  Spring  after  me,  if  you  can."  The  Giant  made 
the  attempt,  but  could  not  clear  the  tree,  and  stuck  fast  in 
the  branches;  so  that  in  this  affair,  too,  the  Tailor  was  the 
better  man. 

After  this  the  Giant  said,  "Since  you  are  such  a  valiant 
fellow,  come  with  me  to  our  house  and  stop  a  night  with 
US."  The  Tailor  consented  and  followed  him ;  and  when 
they  entered  the  cave,  there  sat  by  the  fire  two  other 
Gianta,  each  having  a  roast  sheep  in  his  band,  of  which  he 
was  eating.  The  Tailor  sat  down,  thinking,  "  Ah,  this  is 
much  more  like  the  world  than  is  my  work-shop."  And 
Booa  the  Giant  showed  him  a  bed  whero  he  might  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep.    The  bed,  however,  was  too  big  for  him« 
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so  he  slipped  out  of  it  and  crept  into  a  corner.  Y^Tieu 
midnight  came,  and  the  Giant  thought  the  Tailor  wouid  be 
in  a  deep  sleep,  he  got  up,  and  taking  a  great  iron  bai 
beut  the  bcd  right  through  at  onc  stroke,  and  suppused  be 
had  thcreby  given  the  Tailor  his  death-blow.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  of  morning  the  Giants  went  fortS  into  the 
forest^  quite  forgetting  the  Tailor,  when  presently  up  he 
came,  qnite  merry,  and  showed  himself  before  them.  The 
Giants  were  territied,  and,  fearing  he  would  kill  them  all, 
they  ran  away  in  great  haste. 

The  Tailor  journcyed  on,  always  following  his  nose, 
and  after  he  had  wandered  some  long  distance,  he  came  into 
the  courtyard  of  a  royal  palace,  and  as  he  feit  rather  tired 
he  laid  himself  down  on  the  grass  and  went  to  sleep. 
Whilst  he  lay  there,  the  people  came  and  viewed  him  on 
all  sides,  and  read  upon  his  belt,  "  Seven  at  one  blow." 
**  Ah  I"  Said  they,  "  what  does  this  great  warrior  here  in 
time  of  peacc!  This  must  be  some  mighty  hero.**  So 
they  went  and  told  the  King,  thinking  that,  should  war 
break  out,  here  was  an  important  and  useful  man  whom 
one  ought  not  to  part  with  at  any  price.  The  King  took 
counsel,  and  sent  one  of  his  courtiers  to  the  Tailor  to  ask 
for  his  fighting  Services,  if  he  should  be  awake.  The  mes» 
senger  stopped  at  the  sleeper's  sidc,  and  waited  tili  he 
strctched  out  his  limbs  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  he 
laid  before  him  his  message,  "  Solely  on  that  account  did 
I  come  here,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  am  quite  ready  to  enter 
into  the  King's  service."  Then  he  was  eonducted  away 
with  great  honour,  and  a  fine  house  was  appointed  him  to 
dwell  in. 

The  courtiers,  however,  became  jealous  of  the  Tailor, 
Dnd  wished  he  was  a  thousand  miles  away.  "  What  will 
happen  ?"  said  they  one  to  another.  "  If  we  go  to  battle 
with  him,  when  be  strikes  out,  seven  will  fall  at  every 
blow,  so  that  no  one  of  ua  will  be  left  P    In  tbeir  rag« 
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Ihej  came  to  a  resolution  to  resign,  and  thej  went  all 
together  to  the  Eing,  and  asked  his  permiasion,  saying, 
"  We  are  not  prepared  to  keep  Company  with  a  man  who 
kills  seven  at  one  blow."  The  King  was  grieved  to  lose 
all  bis  faithful  servants  for  the  sake  of  one,  and  wished 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  Tailor;  and  would  willingly 
have  now  been  rid  of  him.  He  dared  not,  however,  dia- 
miss  him,  because  he  feared  the  Tailor  would  kill  him  and 
all  his  subjects,  and  place  himself  upon  the  tlirone.  For  a 
long  time  he  deliberated,  tili  at  last  he  came  to  a  decision ; 
and,  sending  for  the  Tailor,  he  told  him  that  seeing  he  was 
00  great  an  hero,  he  wished.  to  make  a  request  of  him 
"  In  a  eertain  forest  in  my  kingdom,"  said  the  King,  "  thero 
live  two  Giaftts,  who,  by  murder,  rapine,  fire,  and  robbery, 
have  committed  great  havoc,  and  no  one  dares  to  approach 
them  without  perilling  his  own  life.  If  you  overcome  and 
kill  both  these  Giants,  I  will  give  you  my  only  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  the  half  of  my  kingdom  for  a  dowry :  a 
hundred  knights  shall  accompany  you,  too,  in  order  to 
render  you  assistance." 

"Ah  I  that  is  something  for  such  a  man  as  I,"  thought 
the  Tailor  to  himself;  "  a  beautiful  princess  and  half  a 
kingdom  are  not  ofFered  to  one  every  day."  "  Oh,  yes," 
he  replied,  "I  will  soon  manage  these  two  Giants,  and  a 
hundred  horsemen  are  not  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  he 
who  kills  seven  at  one  blow,  need  not  fear  two." 

Thus  talking,  the  little  Tailor  set  out  foUowed  by  the 
hundred  knights,  to  whom  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  "  Do  you  stay  here ;  I  would 
rather  meet  these  Giants  alone."  Then  oflF  he  sprang  into 
the  forest,  peering  about  him  right  and  lefl;  and  afler 
awhile  he  saw  the  two  Giants  lying  asleep  under  a  tree, 
Bnoring  80  loudly  that  the  branches  above  them  shook 
violently.  The  Tailor,  füll  of  courage,  filled  both  hia 
pockets  with  stones,  and  clambered  up  the  tree.   When  he 
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got  to  the  middle  of  it,  he  crept  along  a  bough,  so  that  he 
Bat  just  above  the  sleepers,  and  then  he  let  fiill  one  ston« 
afler  another  upon  the  breast  of  one  of  them.  For  some 
time  the  Giant  did  not  stir,  until,  at  last  awakening,  he 
pushed  his  companion  and  said,  **  Why  are  joa  beating 
me?" 

"  You  are  dreaming,"  he  replied ;  "  I  never  hit  you.** 
They  laid  themselves  down  again  to  sleep,  and  presently 
the  Tailor  threw  a  stone  down  upon  the  other.  "  Whatis 
that?"  he  exclaimed.     "  What  are  you  knocking  me  for?" 

"  I  did  not  touch  you ;  you  must  dream,"  replied  the 
first  In  a  little  while  they  sank  down  again  to  sleep,  and 
because  they  were  very  tired  they  soon  shut  their  eyes 
again.  Then  the  Tailor  began  his  sporV  again,  and, 
picking  out  the  biggest  stone,  threw  it  with  all  his  force 
upon  the  breast  of  tlie  first  Giant.  "  That  is  too  bad,"  he 
exclaimed;  and  springing  up  like  a  madman,  he  feil  upon 
his  companion,  who,  reckoning  with  equal  measure,  they 
set  to  in  such  good  earnest  that  they  rooted  up  trees,  and 
beat  one  another  until  they  both  feil  dcad  upon  the  ground. 
Now  the  Tailor  jumped  down,  sayiiig,  "  What  a  piece  of 
luck  they  did  not  uproot  the  tree  on  which  I  sat,  or  eise  I 
must  have  jumped  on  another  like  a  squirrel,  for  I  am  not 
given  to  flying."  Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  cutting  a 
deep  wound  in  the  breast  of  each,  he  went  to  the  horse- 
men  and  said,  "  The  deed  is  done ;  I  have  given  each  his 
death-stroke ;  but  it  was  a  hard  job,  for  in  their  necessity 
they  have  uprooted  trees  to  defend  themselves  with ;  still 
all  that  is  no  use  when  such  an  one  as  I  come,  who  kill 
seven  at  every  stroke." 

"  Are  you  not  wouhded,  then  ?"  asked  they. 

"  That  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  they  have  not  touched  a 
hair  of  my  head,^'  replied  the  little  man.  The  knighta 
coold  scarcely  believe  him,  and  so,  riding  away  into  the 
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forest,  tliey  found  the  Giants  lying  in  their  blood,  and  the 
uprooted  trees  around  them. 

Now  the  TailoT  desired  bis  promised  reward  of  tbe 
King ;  bat  he  repented  of  bis  promise,  and  began  to  think 
of  some  new  scheme  to  get  rid  of  the  hero.  "  Before  you 
receive  my  daughter  and  the  half  of  my  kingdom,"  said  he 
to  bim,  "  you  must  perform  one  other  heroic  deed.  In  the 
forest  there  runs  wild  an  unicorn,  which  commits  great 
bavoc,  and  whom  you  must  first  of  all  catch." 

"I  fear  still  less  for  an  unicorn  than  I  do  for  two 
Giants  1  Seven  at  one  blowl  that  is  my  motto,"  said  the 
Tailor.  Then  he  took  with  bim  a  rope  and  an  axe,  and 
went  away  to  the  forest,  bidding  those  who  were  ordered 
to  accompany  bim  to  wait  on  the  outskirts.  He  had  not 
to  search  long,  for  presently  the  unicorn  came  near  and 
prepared  to  rush  at  him,  as  if  he  would  pierce  bim  on  the 
spot.  "  Softly,  softly,"  he  exclaimed ;  **  that  is  not  donc  so 
easily ;"  and,  waiting  tili  the  animal  was  close  upon  him, 
he  sprang  nimbly  behind  a  tree.  The  unicorn,  rushing 
with  all  its  force  against  the  tree,  fixed  its  hörn  so  fast  in 
the  trank  that  it  could  not  draw  it  out  again,  aiid  so  it  was 
made  prisoner.  "  Now  I  have  got  my  bird,"  said  tho 
Tailor;  and  Coming  from  behind  the  tree,  he  hrst  bound 
the  rope  around  its  neck,  and  then,  cutting  the  hörn  out  of 
tbe  tree  with  his  axe,  he  put  all  in  order;  and,  leading  tho 
animal,  brought  it  before  the  King. 

The  King,  however,  would  not  yet  deliver  up  the 
promised  reward,  and  making  a  third  request,  that  before 
the  wedding  the  Tailor  should  catch  a  wild  boar  which  did 
mucb  injury,  and  he  should  have  the  huntsmen  to  help 
him.  "  With  pleasure,"  was  the  reply ;  **  it  is  mere  child'a 
play."  The  huntsmen,  however,  he  left  behind;  andthey 
were  ovejjoyed  to  be  there,  for  this  wild  boar  had  already 
io  oilen  bunted  them  that  they  had  no  pleasure  in  hunting 
\  Aß  sooQ  as  the  boar  perceived  the  Tailor,  it  ran  at  him 
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Straw  gave  good  advice,  and  said,  '*!  will  lay  tnyäelf 
acrosBi  so  that  you  inay  cross  over  upon  me,  aa  upon  a 
bridge."  So  the  Straw  strelchcd  itself  from  one  bank  lo 
the  othcr,  and  the  Goal,  which  was  of  a  fiery  nature, 
iripped  lightly  upon  the  newly-built  bridge.  But  when  it 
qune  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  heard  the  water  running 
iloDg  beneath,  it  was  frightened,  and  stood  still,  not 
daring  to  go  further.  The  Straw,  however,  beginning  to 
bam,  broke  in  two  and  feil  into  the  stream,  and  the  Coal, 
dipping  ailer,  hissed  as  it  reached  the  water,  and  gave  up 
Ihe  ghost.  The  Bean,  which  had  prudently  remained 
vpoQ  the  shore,  was  forced  to  laugh  at  this  accident,  and 
Ae  joke  being  so  good,  it  laughcd  so  immoderately  that  it 
bunt  itself.  Now,  they  would  all  have  been  done  for  alike, 
if  a  tailor,  who  was  out  on  his  wanderings,  had  not  just 
theOiby  great  good  luck,  sat  himself  down  near  the  stream. 
Having  a  commiserating  heart,  he  took  out  needle  and 
duread,  and  sewed  the  Bean  togethcr.  The  Bean  thanked 
bim  exoeedingly;  but,  as  the  tailor  used  black  thread, 
it  has  bappened  since  that  time  that  every  Bean  has  a 
Idack  seam« 
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with  gaping  mouth  and  glistening  tecth,  and  tried  to 
throw  him  on  the  ground ;  but  our  flying  hero  sprang  into 
a  little  chai)el  wliich  was  near,  and  out  again  at  a  window 
on  the  other  side  in  a  trice.  The  boar  ran  after  him,  bul 
he,  skipping  round,  shut  the  door  behind  it,  and  there  the 
raging  beast  was  caught,  for  it  was  much  too  unwieldy  and 
heavy  to  jump  out  of  the  window.  Thef  Tailor  now  called 
the  huntsmen  up,  that  they  might  see  his  prisoner  with 
their  own  eyes ;  but  our  hero  presented  himself  before  the 
King,  who  was  compelled  now,  whetlier  he  would  or  no,  to 
kccp  his  promise,  and  surrender  his  daughter  and  the  half 
of  his  kingdom. 

Ilad  he  known  that  it  was  no  warrior,  but  only  a 
Tailor,  who  stood  before  him,  it  would  have  gone  to  hia 
heart  still  more  j 

So  the  weddng  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour, 
though  with  little  rejoicing,  and  out  of  a  Tailor  was  made 
a  King. 

Some  little  while  afterwards  the  young  Queen  heard 
her  husband  talking  in  his  sleep,  and  saying,  "  Boy,  make 
nie  a  waistcoat,  and  stitch  up  these  trousors,  or  I  will  lay 
the  yard  measure  over  your  ears  1"  Then  she  remarked 
of  what  condition  her  lord  was,  and  complained  in  the 
morning  to  her  father,  and  begged  he  would  deliver  her 
froin  her  husband,  who  was  nothing  eise  than  a  tailor. 
The  King  comforted  her  by  saying,  "This  night  leavo 
your  Chamber  door  open ;  my  servants  shall  stand  without, 
and  when  he  is  asleep  they  shall  enter,  bind  him,  and  bear 
him  away  to  a  ship  which  shall  carry  him  forth  into  the 
wide  World."  The  wife  was  contented  with  his  proposal, 
but  the  King's  armour-bearer,  who  had  overheard  all,  went 
to  the  young  King  and  disclosed  the  whole  plot.  "  Iwill 
shoot  a  bolt  upon  this  affair,"  siiid  the  brave  Tailor.  In 
the  evening,  at  their  usual  time^  they  went  to  bed,  and 
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wlien  bis  wifa  belieyed  ho  siept  sbe  got  up,  opened  tbe 
door,  and  laid  herseif  down  again.  The  Tailor,  however, 
onljr  fcigned  to  be  asleep,  and  began  to  exclaim  in  a  loud 
voice^  "Boy,  make  me  tliis  waistcoat  and  atitcb  up  these 
trousers,  or  I  will  beat  tha  yard-measure  about  your  ears  I 
Sevec  bave  I  killed  witb  ooe  blow,  two  Giants  have  I 
slain,  aa  UDicom  bare  I  led  captire,  and  s  witd  boar  have 
I  cangbt;  and  shall  I  be  afniid  ofthose  who  stand  withoat 
my  Chamber?"  When  these  men  heard  these  worda 
spoketi  by  the  Tailor,  a  great  fear  overcame  them,  and 
they  ran  away  as  if  the  wild  buntsmen  were  behind  tbein; 
neither  afterwards  durst  any  man  venture  to  oppose  him, 
Tbos  becams  the  Tailor  a  King,  and  so  he  lemained  tha 
leBt  of  bis  di.ys. 


XXL 


The  Straw,  the  Goal,  and  the  Bean. 


IN  a  certain  village  there  dwelt  a  poor  old  woman,  wbc 
had  gatbered  a  dish  of  beans,  wbich  she  wished  to  coole 
So  she  made  a  fire  upon  the  hearth,  and,  that  it  might 
burn  the  quicker,  she  lighted  it  with  a  handful  of  straw. 
And,  as  she  shook  the  beans  up  in  the  saucepan,  one  feil 
out  unperceived,  and  came  down  upon  the  ground,  near  a 
straw;  soon  after  a  glowing  coal  burst  out  of  the  fire,  and 
feil  just  by  these  two.     Then  the  Straw  began  to  say,  "  My 
dear  friend,  whence  do  you  come?"     The  Coal  replied, 
"  By  good  luck  I  have  sprung  out  of  the  fire,  and  if  I  had 
not  jumped  away  by  force,  my  death  had  been  certain, 
and  I  should  have  been  reduced  to  ashes."     The  Bean  con- 
tinued,  "  I  also  have  got  away  with  a  whole  skin,  but,  had 
the  old  woman  put  nie  in  the  pot  with  the  others,  I  should 
have  been  boiled  to  pieces,  as  my  comrades  are."     "Would 
a  better  fate  have  fallen  to  my  share  ?"  said  the  Straw ; 
**  for  the  old  woman  has  suifocated  in  fire  and  smoke  all 
my  brothers ;  sixty  has  she  put  on  at  once,  and  deprived 
of  life;  happily,  I  slipped  between  her  fingers." 
,       "  But  what  shall  we  do  now  ?"  asked  the  Coal. 

**I  think,"  answered  the  Bean,  "since  we  have  eo 
luckily  esciiped  death,  we  will  join  in  partnership,  and  keep 
tügether  like  good  companions:  lest  a  new  misfortune 
overtake  us,  let  us  wander  forth,  and  travel  into  a  stränge 
country." 

This  propoaition  pleased  the  two  others,  and  they  sot 
out  together  on  their  travels.  Presently  they  came  to 
a  little  stream,  ovcr  which  there  was  no  bridge  or  path, 
and  they  did  not  know  how  they  should  get  over.     The 
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Straw  gave  good  advice,  and  said,  "I  will  lay  myself 
across,  so  that  you  may  cross  over  upon  me,  aa  upon  a 
bridge."  So  the  Straw  stretched  itself  from  one  bank  to 
the  othcr,  and  the  Coal,  which  was  of  a  fiery  nature, 
tripped  Hghtly  upon  the  newly-built  bridge.  But  when  it 
catne  to  the  middle  of  it,  and  heard  the  water  running 
along  beneath,  it  was  frightened,  and  stood  still,  not 
daring  to  go  further.  The  Straw,  however,  beginning  to 
bum,  broke  in  two  and  feil  into  the  stream,  and  the  Goal, 
slipping  after,  hissed  as  it  reached  the  water,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost  The  Bean,  which  had  prudently  remained 
upoQ  the  shore,  was  forced  to  laugh  at  this  accident,  and 
the  joke  being  so  good,  it  laughcd  so  imrnoderately  that  it 
burst  itself.  Now,  they  would  all  have  been  done  for  alike, 
if  a  tailor,  who  was  out  on  his  wanderings,  had  not  just 
then,  by  great  good  luck,  sat  hirnseif  down  near  the  stream. 
Having  a  commiserating  heart,  he  took  out  needle  and 
thread,  and  sewed  the  Bean  together.  The  Bean  thanked 
him  exceedingly;  but,  as  the  tailor  used  black  thread, 
it  has  happened  since  that  time  that  every  Bean  has  a 
hlack  seam. 


\1^5|i^ 


XXII. 

Cinderella. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  the  wife  of  a  certain  rieh  man  feil 
very  ill,  and  as  she  feit  her  end  drawing  nigh  she 
called  her  only  daughter  to  her  bedside,  and  said:  **My 
dear  child,  be  pious  and  good,  and  then  the  good  God  will 
always  protect  you,  and  I  will  look  down  upon  you  from 
heaven  and  think  of  you."  Soon  afterwards  she  closed 
her  eyea  and  died.  Every  day  the  maiden  went  to  her 
mother's  grave  and  wept  over  it,  and  she  continued  to  be 
good  and  pious;  but  when  the  winter  came,  the  suow 
made  a  white  covering  over  the  grave,  and  in  the  spring- 
time,  when  the  sun  had  withdrawn  this  covering,  the 
fiither  took  to  himself  another  wife. 

This  wife  brought  home  with  her  two  daughters,  who 
were  beautiful  and  fair  in  the  face,  but  treacherous  and 
wicked  at  heart.  Then  an  unfortunate  era  began  in  the 
poor  step-child's  life.  "Shall  the  stupid  goose  sit  in  the 
parlour  with  us?"  said  the  two  daughters.  "They  who 
would  eat  bread  must  earn  it :  out  with  the  kitchen-maid." 
So  they  took  off  her  fine  clothes,  and  put  upon  her  an  old 
grey  cloak,  and  gave  her  wooden  shoes  for  her  feet.  "  See 
how  the  once  proud  princess  is  decked  out  now,"  said 
they,  and  they  led  her  mockingly  into  the  kitchen.  Then 
she  was  obliged  to  work  hard  from  morning  to  right,  and 
to  go  out  early  to  fetch  water,  to  make  the  fire,  and  cook, 
and  scour.  The  sisters  treated  her  besides  with  every 
possible  insult,  derided  her,  and  shook  the  peas  and  beana 
into  the  ashes,  so  that  she  had  to  pick  them  out  again. 
At  night,  when  she  was  tired,  she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on, 
but  was  forced  to  sit  in  the  ashes  on  the  hearth ;  and 
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becaus$e  she  looked  dirty  through  this,  thcj  named  her 

CiNDERELLA. 

One  day  it  happened  that  the  father  wanted  to  go  to 
the  fair,  so  he  asked  his  two  daughters  what  ho  should 
bring  tbem.  "Sorne  beautifal  dreases,"  said  one ;  "Pearls 
and  preciuüs  stones,"  replied  the  other.  "  But  you,  Gin- 
derella,"  said  he,  "what  will  you  have?"  "The  first 
bough,  &ther,  that  knocks  against  your  hat  on  your  way 
homewards,  break  it  off  for  me,"  she  replied.  So  he 
bought  the  fine  dresses,  and  the  pcarls  and  precious  stones, 
ibr  his  two  step-daughters;  and  on  his  return,  as  he  rode 
through  a  grcen  thicket,  a  hazel-bough  touched  his  hat, 
which  he  broke  off  and  took  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  got 
home,  he  gave  his  step-daughters  what  they  had  wished 
for,  and  to  Cinderella  he  gave  the  hazel-branch.  She 
thanked  him  very  much,  and  going  to  her  mother^s  grave 
she  planted  the  branch  on  it,  and  wept  so  long  that  her 
tears  feil  and  watered  it,  so  that  it  grew  and  became  a 
beautiful  tree.  Thrice  a  day  Cinderella  went  beneath  it 
to  weep  and  pray;  and  each  time  a  little  white  Bird  flew 
on  the  tree,  and  if  she  wished  aloud,  then  the  little  bird 
tbrew  down  to  her  whutever  she  wished  for. 

After  a  time  it  feil  out  that  the  King  appointcd  a 
fatival,  which  was  to  last  three  days,  and  to  which  all  the 
beautiful  maidens  in  the  country  were  invited,  from  whom 
his  flon  was  to  choose  a  bride.  When  the  two  step-daugh- 
lere  heard  that  they  might  also  appear,  they  were  very 
glad,  and,  calling  Cinderella,  they  said,  "  Comb  our  hair, 
bmsb  our  shoes,  and  fasten  our  buckles,  for  we  are  going 
to  the  festival  at  the  King^s  palace."  Cinderella  obeyed 
crying,  because  she  wished  to  go  with  them  to  the  dance ; 
■c  she  asked  her  step-mother  whether  she  would  allow 
her. 

"  You,  Cinderella,"  said  she ;  "  you  are  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt — will  you  go  to  the  festival  ?     You  have  no 
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clothes  er  shoes,  and  how  can  you  dance  ?"  Bat,  as  she 
urged  her  request,  the  mother  said  at  last,  "  I  have  now 
shaken  into  the  ashes  a  tubfui  of  beans ;  if  yoa  have 
picked  up  them  again  in  two  hours,  you  shall  go." 

Then  the  maiden  left  the  room,  and  went  out  at  the 
back-door  into  the  garden,  and  called  out,  "You  tarne 
pigeons,  and  doves,  and  all  you  birds  of  heaven,  come  and 
help  me  to  gather  the  good  into  the  tub,  and  the  bad  ones 
you  may  eat."  Presently  in  at  the  kitchen  window  oame 
two  white  pigeons,  and  after  them  the  doves,  and  soon  all 
the  birds  under  heaven  flew  chirping  in  and  down  upon 
the  ashes.  Then  they  began  pick,  pick,  pick,  and  gathered 
all  the  good  seeds  into  the  tub ;  and  scarcely  an  hour  had 
passed  when  all  was  completed,  and  the  birds  flew  away 
again.  Then  the  maiden  took  the  tub  to  the  step-mother,  re* 
joicing  at  the  thought  that  she  might  now  go  to  the  festival ; 
but  the  step-mother  said,  "No,  Cinderella,  you  have  no 
clothes,  and  cannot  dance;  you  will  only  be  laughed  at" 
As  she  began  to  cry,  the  step-mother  said,  "  If  you  can 
pick  up  quite  clean  two  tubs  of  beans  which  I  throw 
amongst  the  ashes  in  one  hour,  you  shall  accompany 
them ;"  and  she  thought  to  herseif,  "  She  will  never 
manage  it."  As  soon  as  the  two  tubs  had  been  shot  into 
the  ashes,  Cinderella  went  out  at  the  back-door  into  the 
garden,  and  called  out  as  before,  "  You  tame  pigeons,  and 
doves,  and  all  you  birds  under  heaven,  come  and  help  me 
to  gather  the  good  ones  into  the  tubs,  and  the  bad  ones 
you  may  eat."  Presently  in  at  the  kitchen-window  came 
two  white  pigeons,  and  after  thf  ni  the  doves,  and  soon  all 
the  birds  under  heaven  flew  chirping  in  and  down  upon 
the  ashes.  Then  they  began  pick,  pick,  pick,  and  gathered 
all  the  good  seeds  into  the  tub ;  and  scarcely  had  half  an 
hour  passed  before  all  was  picked  up,  and  ofF  they  flew 
again.  The  maiden  now  took  the  tubs  to  the  step-mothei, 
rcjoicing  at  the  thought  that  she  could  go  to  the  festivaL 
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But  the  mother  said,  "It  does  not  hei p  you  a  bit;  you 
cannot  go  with  us,  for  you  have  no  clothes,  and  cannot 
dance ;  we  should  be  ashamed  of  you."  Thereupon  she 
turned  her  back  upon  the  maiden,  and  hastened  away 
wiüi  her  two  proud  daughters. 

As  there  was  no  one  at  home,  Cinderolla  went  to  her 
mother's  grave,  under  the  hazel-tree,  and  said : 

*  Rustle  and  shoke  joureelC  dear  tree, 

And  silver  and  gold  throw  down  to  me." 

« 

Then  the  Bird  threw  down  a  dress  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  Silken  slippers  ornamented  with  silver.  These  Oinder- 
ella  put  on  in  great  haste,  and  then  she  went  to  the  ball. 
Her  sisters  and  step-mother  did  not  know  her  at  all,  and 
took  her  for  some  foreign  princess,  as  she  looked  so  beauti- 
ful  in  her  golden  dress;  for  of  Cinderella  they  thought  not 
but  tbat  she  was  sitting  at  home  picking  the  beans  out  of 
the  ashea  Presently  the  Prince  came  up  to  her,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the  dance.  He  would 
not  dance  with  any  one  eise,  and  even  would  not  let  go  her 
hand;  so  that  wlien  any  one  eise  asked  her  to  dance,  he 
said,  "  She  is  my  partner."  They  danced  tili  evening, 
when  she  wished  to  go  horae;  but  the  Prince  said,  "  I  will 
go  with  you,  and  see  you  safe,"  for  he  wanted  to  see 
to  whora  the  maiden  belonged.  She  flew  away  from  him, 
howcver,  and  sprang  into  the  pigeon-house ;  so  the  Prince 
waited  tili  the  father  came,  whom  he  told  that  the  stränge 
inaitlen  had  run  into  the  pigeon-house.  Then  the  step- 
mother  thought,  "Could  it  be  Cinderella?"  And  they 
brought  an  axe  wherewith  the  Prince  might  cut  open  the 
duor,  but  no  one  was  found  within.  And  when  they  came 
into  the  house,  there  lay  Cinderella  in  her  dirty  clothes 
among  the  ashes,  and  an  oil-lamp  was  burning  in  the 
chimney;  for  she  had  jumped  quickly  out  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  pigeon-house,  and  had  run  to  the  hazel-tree^ 
i\*  9 
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where  she  had  taken  oflF  her  fine  clothes,  and  laid  them  on 
the  grave,  and  the  bird  had  taken  them  again,  and  after- 
wards  she  had  put  on  her  little  grey  cloak,  and  seatefl 
herseif  among  the  ashes  in  the  kitchen. 

The  next  day,  when  the  Festival  was  renewed,  and  her 
Btep-mother  and  her  sisters  had  set  out  again,  Cinderella 
went  to  the  hazel-tree  and  sang  as  before : — 

**  Riistle  and  ehake  yourself^  dear  tree, 
And  silver  and  gold  tbruw  duwn  to  me." 

Then  the  Bird  threw  down  a  much  more  splendid  dresg 
than  the  foriner,  and  when  the  maiden  appeared  at  the  ball 
every  one  was  astonished  at  her  beauty.  The  Prince, 
however,  who  had  waited  tili  she  came.  took  her  band, 
and  would  dance  with  no  one  eise;  and  if  others  came  and 
asked,  he  replied  as  before,  **  She  is  my  partner."  As  soon 
as  evening  came  she  wished  to  depart,  and  the  Prince  fol- 
lowed  her,  wanting  to  see  into  whose  house  she  went;  but 
ßhe  sprang  away  frora  him,  and  ran  into  the  garden  behind 
the  house.  Therein  slood  a  fine  large  tree,  on  which  hung 
the  most  beautiful  pears,  and  the  boughs  rustled  as  though 
a  squirrel  was  among  them;  but  the  Prince  could  not  see 
whence  the  noise  prooeeded.  Ile  waited,  however,  tili  the 
father  came,  and  told  him,  **  The  stränge  maiden  has  escaped 
from  me,  and  I  think  she  has  climbed  up  into  this  tree." 
The  father  thought  to  himself,  "Can  it  be  Cinderella?" 
and  taking  an  axe  he  chopped  down  the  tree,  but  there 
was  no  one  on  it.  When  they  went  into  the  kitohen,  there 
lay  Cinderella  among  the  ashes,  as  before,  for  she  had 
Bprung  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and  having 
taken  her  beautiful  clothes  again  to  the  Bird  upon  the 
hazel-tree,  she  had  put  on  once  more  her  old  grey  cloak. 

The  third  day,  when  her  step-mother  and  her  sisters 
had  set  out,  Cinderella  went  again  to  her  mothor's  grave^ 
und  Said : — 
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Kustle  and  abake  youreelf,  denr  tree, 
And  silver  and  gold  Üirow  down  to  me.** 

Tlien  tlie  Bird  threw  down  to  her  a  dress  which  was 
Tnore  splendid  and  glittering  than  she  had  ever  had  before, 
and  the  slippers  were  all  golden.  When  she  arrived  at  tlic 
ball  they  knew  not  what  to  say  for  wonderment,  and  tho 
Prince  danced  with  her  alone  as  at  first,  and  replied  to 
every  ono  who  asked  her  hand,  "  She  is  my  partner."  Aa 
iKX>n  as  evening  came  she  wished  to  go,  and  as  the  Prince 
followed  her  she  ran  away  so  quickly  that  he  could  not 
overtake  her.  But  he  had  contrived  a  stratagem,  and 
spread  the  whole  way  with  pitch,  so  that  it  happened  as 
the  maiden  ran  that  her  left  slipper  carae  off.  The  Prince 
took  it  np,  and  saw  it  was  sinall  and  graceful,  and  quitc 
golden ;  so  the  following  morning  hc  went  with  it  to  the 
father,  and  said,.  "My  bride  shall  be  no  other  than  she 
whose  foot  this  golden  slipper  fits."  The  two  sistcrs  were 
glad  of  this,  for  they  had  beautiful  feet,  and  the  eider  went 
with  it  to  her  Chamber  to  try  it  on,  while  her  motlier  stood 
by.  She  could  not,  however,  get  her  great  toe  into  it,  and 
the  shoe  was  mach  too  small ;  but  the  mother,  reaching  a 
knife,  said,  "  Cut  oflF  your  toe,  for  if  you  are  queen  you 
need  not  go  any  longer  on  foot."  The  maiden  cut  it  oflf, 
and  squeezed  her  foot  into  the  shoe,  and,  concealing  the 
pain  she  feit,  went  down  to  the  Prince.  Then  he  placed 
her  as  his  bride  upon  his  horse  and  rode  ofF,  and  as  they 
passed  by  the  grave,  there  sat  two  little  doves  upon  the 
bazel-tree  singing, 

•*  Backwanl«  pccp.  hack  ward»  peep, 
liiere  8  blood  iipou  the  shoe ; 
The  shüe's  too  siiiull,  and  she  behiod 
Is  not  the  bride  for  you." 

Tlicn  the  Prince  looked  bcliind,  and  saw  the  blood  flow- 
mg ;  so  he  turned  his  horse  back,  and  took  the  false  bride 
nnme  again,  saying  she  was  not  the  right  one.     Then  the 
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other  sister  must  needs  fit  on  the  shoe,  so  she  went  to  bei 
Chamber  and  got  her  toes  nicely  into  the  shoe,  but  the  heel 
was  too  large.  The  mother,  reaching  a  knife,  said,  "Cut  a 
pieee  ofFyour  heel,  for  when  you  become  queen  you  need 
not  go  any  longer  on  foot."  She  out  a  piece  off  her  heel, 
squeezcd  her  foot  into  the  shoe,  and,  concealing  the  pnia 
she  feit,  went  down  to  the  Prince.  Then  he  put  her  upon 
bis  horse  as  his  bride  and  rode  oflF,  and  as  they  passed  the 
hazel-tree  there  sat  two  little  doves,  who  sang, 

"  Backwards  peep,  bockwards  peep^ 
Tht^re*8  blticxl  upon  tlie  shoe ; 
The  slioe's  too  small,  aml  she  behind 
Is  not  the  bride  for  you." 

Then  he  looked  behind,  and  saw  the  blood  trickling 
fromher  shoe,  and  that  the  stocking  was  dyed  quite  red; 
so  he  turned  his  horse  back,  and  took  the  false  bride  homo 
again,  saying,  "  Neither  is  this  one  the  right  maiden ;  Lave 
you  no  other  daughter?"  "No,"  replied  the  father,  "ex- 
cept  a  little  Cinderella,  daughter  of  my  deceased  wife,  who 
cannot  possibly  be  the  bride/'  The  Prince  asked  that  sho 
might  be  fetched ;  but  the  step-mother  said,  "  Oh  no,  she 
is  much  too  dirty ;  I  dare  not  let  her  be  seen."  But  tho 
Prince  would  have  his  way ;  so  Cinderella  was  called,  and 
she,  first  washing  her  hands  and  fiice,  went  in  and  curtsied 
to  the  Prince,  who  gave  her  the  golden  shoe.  Cinderella 
sat  down  on  a  stool,  and,  taking  off  her  heavy  wooden 
shoes,  put  on  the  slipper,  which  fitted  her  to  a  shade;  and 
as  she  stood  up,  the  Prince  looked  in  her  face,  and,  recog- 
nising  the  beautiful  maiden  with  whom  he  had  danced, 
exclaimed,  "  This  is  my  rightful  bride."  The  step-mother 
and  the  two  sisters  were  amazed  and  white  with  racje,  but 
the  Prince  took  Cinderella  upon  his  horse  and  rode  away; 
and  as  they  came  up  to  the  hazel-tree  the  two  little  white 
doves  sang, 
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"Backwird*  peep,  bwkwarda  peep, 
llien'»  DU  bluoil  oo  tha  «bö« ; 
It  fita  «o  pice,  sml  afae  bvhind 
Ii  tfa«  triM  bride  Tor  joa,' 

Aod  as  they  finUbed  they  flew  down  and  lighted  np« 
Gnderella's  Shoulders,  and  there  they  remained;  and  tb 
veilding  was  celebrated  witb  great  festivitiea,  and  the  twu 
«iflten  were  smitleu  witli  blindresa  aa  a  punUhment  Sut 
ttieir  vickedness. 


XXIII. 


The  Riddle. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King's  son,  who  had  a 
mind  to  see  the  world ;  so  he  set  forth,  and  took  no 
one  with  hira  but  a  faithful  servant.  One  day  he  canio 
into  a  great  forest,  and  when  evening  drew  on  he  could 
find  no  shelter,  and  did  not  know  where  to  pass  the  night. 
Just  then  he  perceived  a  maiden  who  was  going  towards  a 
little  cottage,  and  as  he  approached  he  saw  that  she  was 
young  and  beautiful,  so  he  asked  her  whether  he  and  his 
servant  could  find  a  welcome  in  the  cottage  for  the  night. 
"  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  raaiden  in  a  sorrowful  voice, 
"you  can ;  but  I  advise  you  not  to  enter."  "  Why  not?" 
asked  the  Prince.  The  maiden  sighed,  and  answered,  "  My 
Btep-mother  practises  wicked  arts;  she  acts  not  hospitably 
to  strangers."  He  perceived  now  that  he  was  come  to  a 
witch's  cottage ;  but  because  it  was  very  dark,  and  he  could 
go  no  further,  he  went  in,  for  he  was  not  at  all  afraid. 
The  old  woman  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  the  strangers  out  of  her  red  eyes.  "  Grood-even- 
ing,"  she  muttered,  appearing  very  friendly;  "sit  your- 
selves  down  and  rest"  Then  she  poked  up  the  fire  on 
which  a  little  pot  was  boiling.  The  daughter  warned  them 
both  to  be  cautious,  and  neither  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing, 
for  the  old  woman  brewed  bad  drinks ;  so  they  slept  quietly 
tili  morning.  As  they  made  ready  for  their  departure,  and 
the  Prince  was  already  mounted  on  horseback,  the  old 
witch  Said,  "Wait  a  bit,  I  will  bring  you  a  parting 
draught."  While  she  went  for  it  the  Prince  rode  away ; 
but  the  servant,  who  had  to  buckle  his  saddle,  was  left 
alono  when  she  came  with  the  draught.     "  Take  that  to 
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thy  master,"  she  said,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  glass 
cracked,  and  the  poison  spirted  on  the  horse,  and  so  strong 
was  it  that  the  poor  animal  feil  baekvvards  dead.  The 
servant  ran  after  his  master,  and  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  as  he  would  not  leave  the  saddle  behind,  he 
went  back  to  fetch  it.  As  he  came  to  the  dead  horse  he 
saw  a  crow  perched  upon  it  feeding  himself.  "  Who  knows 
whether  we  shall  meet  with  any  thing  better  to-day?"  said 
th3  servant,  and  killing  the  crow  he  took  it  with  him.  The 
whole  day  long  they  joumeyed  on  in  the  forest,  but  could 
not  gel  out  of  it;  and  at  the  approach  of  night,  finding  an 
inn,  they  entered  it.  The  servant  gave  the  crow  to  the 
host,  that  he  might  cook  it  for  their  supper ;  but  they  had 
■fallen  into  a  den  of  thieves,  and  in  the  gloom  of  night 
twelve  ruffians  came,  intending  to  rob  and  murder  the 
Btrangers.  Before  they  began,  however,  they  sat  down  to 
table,  and  the  host  and  the  witch  joined  them,  and  then 
they  all  partook  of  a  dish  of  pottage,  in  which  the  flesh  of 
the  crow  was  boiled.  Scarcely  had  they  eaten  two  morseis 
apiece  when  they  all  feil  down  dead;  for  the  poison  which 
had  killed  the  horse  was  imparted  to  the  flesh  of  the  crow. 
There  was  now  no  one  left  in  the  house  but  the  daughtcr 
of  the  host,  who  seemed  to  be  honest,  and  had  had  no  sharc 
in  the  wicked  deeds.  She  opened  all  the  doors  to  the 
Prince,  and  showed  him  the  heaped-up  treasure;  but  the 
Prince  said  she  might  keep  it  all,  for  he  would  have  nono 
of  it,  and  so  rode  on  further  with  his  servant. 

After  they  had  wandered  a  long  way  in  the  world  they 
came  to  a  city  where  dwelt  a  beautiful  but  haughty  Princess, 
who  had  declared  that  whoever  propounded  to  her  a  riddle 
which  she  could  not  solve  shoüld  be  her  husband ;  but  if 
ßhe  solved  it  he  must  have  his  head  cut  off.  Three  daya 
was  the  tirae  given  to  consider,  but  she  was  always  so 
sharp  that  she  discovered  the  proposed  riddle  before  the 
appointed  time.     Nine  suitors  had  been  sacrificed  in  thia 
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way,  when  the  Prince  arrived,  and,  being  blinded  with  het 
great  beauty,  resolved  to  8take  bis  life  upon  her.  So  he 
went  before  her  and  proposed  bis  riddle ;  namely,  "  What 
is  this?  One  killed  no  one,  and  yet  killed  twelve."  She 
knew  not  what  it  was,  and  thought  and  thought,  bat  she 
could  not  make  it  out ;  and,  although  she  searched  through 
all  her  riddle-books,  she  could  find  nothing  to  help  her;  in 
short,  her  wisdom  was  at  an  end.  Since  she  knew  not  how 
to  help  herseif,  she  bade  her  maid  slip  into  the  sleeping* 
room  of  the  Prince,  and  there  listen  to  bis  dreams,  thinking 
perhaps  he  might  talk  in  bis  sieep  and  unfold  the  riddle. 
The  büld  servant,  bowever,  had  put  bimself  instead  of  his 
master  into  the  bed ;  and  when  the  servant  came  into  the 
room  he  tore  off  the  cloak  in  which  she  had  wrapped  her- 
seif, and  hunted  her  out  with  a  rod.  The  second  night  the 
Princess  sent  her  chambermaid  to  see  if  she  could  be  more 
fortunate  in  listening;  but  the  servant  snatched  her  mantle 
away,  and  hunted  her  away  with  a  rod.  The  third  night 
the  Prince  bimself  thought  he  should  be  safe,  and  so  he 
laid  in  his  own  bed ;  and  the  Princess  herseif  came,  having 
on  a  dark  grey  cloak,  and  sat  herseif  down  by  him.  When 
she  thought  he  was  asleep  and  dreaming  she  spoke  to  him, 
hoping  he  wouM  answer,  as  many  do ;  but  he  was  awake, 
and  heard  and  understood  everything  very  well.  First 
she asked,  ''One  kills  none;  what  is  that?"  Ile  answered, 
**  A  crow  which  ate  of  a  dead  and  poisoned  horse,  and  died 
of  it."  Further  she  asked,  "And  yet  killed  twelve;  what 
is  that?"  "Twelve  robbers  who  partook  of  the  crow,  and 
died  from  eating  it" 

As  soon  as  she  knew  the  riddle  she  tried  to  slip  away, 
but  he  held  her  mantle  fast  so  that  she  left  it  behind.  The 
foUowing  morning  the  Princess  announced  that  she  had 
discovered  the  riddle,  and  bade  the  twelve  judges  come 
and  she  would  solve  it  before  them.  The  Prince,  bowever, 
requested  a  hearing  for  bimself  and  said,  "  She  has  stolen 
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in  Qpon  me  hj  night  and  asked  me,  or  she  trouM  never 
bave  found  it  out."  The  judges  said,  "  Bring  ua  a  witneHa." 
Theo  Üie  servant  taxjught  up  the  tbree  mantles,  and  when 
tbejudgessawthedarkgrey  cloak  which  thePrincesa  used 
to  wear,  they  said,  "  \jet  the  cloak  be  adorned  with  guld 
wid  silver,  that  it  may  be  a  wedding  garmeuL" 


^C^E^ 


XXIV. 


The  Little  Mouse,  the  Little  Bird, 

and  the  Saiisage. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  Mouse,  a  Bird,  and  a  Sausage  feil 
into  Company  together,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  house, 
living  together  in  great  peace  and  comfort,  and  increased 
tbeir  wealth  famously.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Bird  to 
fetch  wood,  of  the  Mouse  to  draw  water  and  make  the  fire, 
and  of  the  Sausage  to  cook. 

They  who  are  prosperous  are  for  ever  hankering  after 
Bomething  new,  and  thua  one  day  the  Bird,  meeting  another 
bird  on  her  way  home,  told  him  of  her  condition,  and 
boasted  very  much.  The  other  bird,  however,  blamed  her 
for  her  great  labours  for  the  two  who  lived  at  ease  at 
home;  for  when  the  Mouse  had  made  the  fire  and  drawn 
the  water  she  could  retire  to  her  Chamber,  and  rest  tili  she 
was  called  to  lay  the  table ;  while  the  Sausage  remained  by 
the  fire  and  saw  that  the  food  was  well  oooked,  and  when 
dinner-time  approached  dressed  it  with  the  gravy  and 
vegetables,  and  made  it  ready  with  butter  and  salt.  As 
ßoon,  then,  as  the  Bird  returned  and  laid  down  his  bürden, 
they  sat  down  to  table,  and  after  their  meal  was  finished 
they  slept  tili  the  next  morning,  and  this  life  was  a  very 
happy  one.  The  next  day  the  Bird  would  not  go  for  the 
wood,  saying  she  had  been  slave  long  enough ;  for  once 
they  must  change  about  and  try  another  plan.  And  how- 
ever well  the  Mouse  and  the  Sausage  begged  earnestly 
against  it,  the  Bird  was  still  master;  it  must  be  tried. 
And  so  they  tossed  up,  and  it  feil  to  the  lot  of  the  Sau- 
sage  to  fetch  wood,  while  the  Mouse  had  to  cook,  and  the 
Bird  to  procure  water. 
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What  happened?  The  Sausage  went  forth  into  tho 
forest,  the  Bird  made  the  firCi  the  Mouse  put  on  the  pot, 
and  waited  alone  until  the  Sausage  should  come  home, 
bringing  wood  for  the  next  day.  But  it  remained  away 
such  a  long  time  that  they  suspected  some  misfortune,  and 
the  Bird  flew  round  a  little  way  to  see,  and  met  near  their 
house  a  dog,  which,  having  met  the  Sausage,  had  seized 
upon  it  and  devoured  it.  The  Bird  complained  bitterly 
against  the  dog  as  a  public  robber,  but  it  availed  nothing; 
for  the  dog  declared  he  had  found  forged  letters  upon  the 
Sausage,  for  which  its  life  was  forfeited. 

The  Bird,  füll  of  grief,  took  the  wood  upon  bis  back, 
and  flew  home  to  relate  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Both 
he  and  the  Mouse  were  very  sad,  but  agreed  to  do  their  best, 
and  remain  with  one  another.  Now  the  Bird  laid  the 
table,  and  the  Mouse  prepared  their  meal ;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  quite  fit  ehe  got  into  the  pot  to  stir  the  vegetables 
up,  and  flavour  them,  as  the  Sausage  had  been  used  to  do ; 
but,  alas!  before  she  had  scarcely  got  in,  her  skin  and  hair 
came  off,  and  her  life  was  sacrificed. 

When  the  Bird  came,  and  wished  to  sit  down  to  dinner, 
no  cook  was  to  be  found!  so,  throwing  away  in  a  pet  Ins 
wood,  he  called  and  searched  high  and  low ;  but  no  cook 
could  he  discover.  From  his  carelessness  the  fire  reached 
the  wood,  and  a  grand  conflagration  commenced ;  so  that 
the  poor  Bird  hastened  to  the  brook  for  water,  but  his  pail 
falling  in,  he  was  carried  with  it,  and,  not  being  ablo  to 
extiicate  himself  in  time,  he  sank  to  the  bottom. 


XKV. 

Old  Mother  Frost. 


f^  ^KERE  was  once  a  widow  who  had  two  daughters,  one 
-*-  of  whom  was  beautiful  and  industrious,  and  the  other 
ugly  and  lazy.  She  showed  more  love,  however,  to  tho 
ugly  one,  because  she  was  her  own  daughter;  but  she 
made  the  other  do  all  the  hard  work,  and  live  like  a  kitchen 
maid.  The  poor  maiden  was  forced  out  daily  on  the  high 
road,  and  had  to  sit  by  a  well  and  spin  so  mach  that  the 
blood  ran  from  her  fingers.  Once  it  happened  that  her 
spindle  became  quite  covered  with  blood,  so,  kneeling  down 
by  the  well,  she  tried  to  wash  it  oflF,  bat,  unhappily,  it  feil 
out  of  her  hands  into  the  water.  She  ran  crying  to  her 
step-mother,  and  told  her  misfortune;  but  she  scolded  her 
terribly,  and  behaved  very  cruelly,  and  at  last  said — "  Since 
you  have  let  your  spindle  fall  in,  you  must  joursölf  fetch 
it  out  again  1"  Then  the  maiden  went  back  to  the  well, 
not  knowing  what  to  do,  and,  in  her  distress  of  mind,  she 
jumped  into  the  well  to  fetch  the  spindle  out.  Presently 
she  lost  all  consciousness,  and  when  she  came  to  herseif 
again  she  found  herseif  in  a  beautiful  meadow,  where  tho 
sun  was  shining,  and  many  thousands  of  flowers  blooming 
around  her.  She  got  up  and  walked  along  tili  she  came  to 
a  baker's,  where  the  oven  was  füll  of  bread,  which  cried 
out,  "  Draw  me,  draw  me,  or  I  sliall  be  burnt.  I  have 
been  baked  long  enough."  So  she  went  up,  and,  taking 
the  bread -peel,  drcw  out  one  loaf  aftcr  the  other.  Then 
she  walked  on  further,  and  came  to  an  apple-tree,  whose 
fruit  hung  very  thick,  and  which  exclaimed,  "Shake  us, 
shake  us ;  we  apples  are  all  ripe  I"  So  she  sbook  the  tree 
tili  the  apples  feil  down  like  rain,  and,  when  none  were 
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left  on,  she  gathered  them  all  together  in  a  heap,  and  went 
farther.  At  last  she  came  to  a  cotta^^je,  out  of  wliich  an  old 
woman  was  peeping,  wlio  had  such  very  large  teeth  thal 
the  maiden  was  frightened  and  ran  away.  The  old  woman, 
öowever,  called  her  back,  saying,  "  What  are  you  afraid 
of,  mychild?  Stop  with  me:  if  you  will  put  all  things  in 
Order  in  my  house,  then  shall  all  go  well  with  you ;  only 
you  must  take  care  thatyou  make  my  bed  well,  and  shako 
it  tremendously,  so  that  the  feathers  fly;  then  it  snows 
upon  earth.  I  am  *  Old  Mother  Frost.'  "  As  the  old  wo- 
man spoke  so  kindly,  the  maiden  took  courage,  and  con- 
sented  to  engage  in  her  service.  Now,  every  thing  made 
her  very  contented,  and  she  always  shook  the  bed  soindus- 
triously  that  the  feathers  blew  down  like  flakcs  of  snow; 
therefore  her  life  was  a  happy  one,  and  there  were  no  evil 
words;  and  she  had  roast  and  baked  meat  every  day. 

For  some  time  she  remained  with  the  old  woman ;  but, 
all  at  once,  she  becanie  very  sad,  and  did  not  hersclf  know 
what  was  the  matter.  At  last  she  found  she  was  home- 
sick;  and,  although  she  fared  a  tliousand  times  better  than 
when  she  was  at  home,  still  she  longed  to  go.  So  she  told 
her  mistress,  "  I  wish  to  go  home,  and  if  it  does  not  go 
BO  well  with  me  below  as  up  here,  I  must  return."  The 
mistress  replied,  "  It  appeared  to  me  that  you  wanted  to  go 
home,  and,  since  you  have  served  me  so  truly,  I  will  fetch 
you  up  again  myself."  So  saying,  she  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  before  a  great  door,  which  she  undid; 
and,  when  the  maiden  was  just  beneath  it,  a  great  shower 
of  gold  feil,  and  a  great  deal  stuck  to  her,  so  that  she  was 
covered  over  and  over  with  gold.  "  That  you  must  have 
for  your  industry,"  said  the  old  woman,  giving  her  the 
spindle  which  had  fiillen  into  the  well.  Thereupon  the 
door  was  closed,  and .  the  maiden  found  herseif  upon  the 
earth,  not  far  from  her  mother's  house ;  and,  as  she  came 
into  tlie  pourt^  the  cock  sat  upon  the  house,  and  called — 
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"  Ock-ft-dooJle-doo  1 
Our  guldeu  iiiaid  •  oome  bonie  againj* 

Tben  she  went  in  to  her  mother,  and,  becaase  she  was  80 
eovered  with  gold,  she  was  well  received. 

The  maiden  related  all  that  had  bappened ;  and,  when 
ihe  mother  heard  how  she  had  come  by  these  great  riches, 
she  wished  her  ugly,  lazy  daughter  to  try  her  luck.  So 
she  was  foreed  to  sit  down  by  the  well  and  spin ;  and,  in 
Order  that  her  spindle  nnght  become  Woody,  she  pricked 
her  flnger  by  running  a  thorn  into  it;  and  then,  throwing 
the  spindle  into  the  well,  she  jumped  in  afler  it.  Then, 
lilce  the  other,  she  came  upon  the  beautiful  meadow,  and 
travelled  on  the  sarne  path.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
baker^B,  the  bread  called  out,  "  Draw  me  out,  draw  me  out, 
or  1  Hliall  bo  burnt.  I  have  been  baked  long  enough." 
Bat  she  answcred,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  make  myself  dirty 
alxjut  you,"  and  so  went  on.  Soon  she  eame  to  the  apple- 
treo,  wliicli  called  out,  "Shake  me,  shake  me;  my  apples 
are  all  quite  ripe."  But  she  answered,  "You  do  well  to 
coine  to  me;  perhaps  one  will  fall  on  my  head ;"  and  so  she 
went  on  further.  Wlicn  she  came  to  "  Old  Mother  FrostV* 
liouse  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  teeth,  for  she  had  been 
warncd ;  and  so  she  engaged  herseif  to  her.  The  first  day 
she  set  to  work  in  earnest,  was  very  industrious,  and  obeyed 
her  inistress  in  all  she  said  to  her,  for  she  thought  about 
the  gold  which  she  would  present  to  her.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  she  began  to  idle ;  on  the  third,  still  more 
so ;  and  then  she  would  not  get  up  of  a  morning.  She  did 
not  make  the  beds,  cither,  as  she  ought,  and  the  feathers 
did  not  fly.  So  the  old  woman  got  tired,  and  dismissed 
hei  from  her  Service,  which  pleased  the  lazy  one  very  well ; 
but  she  thought,  "  Now  the  gold-shower  will  oome."  Her 
miätress  led  her  to  the  door;  but,  when  she  was  beneath 
it,  instead  of  gold,  a  tubful  of  pitch  was  poured  down  upon 
her.     **That  is  the  reward  of  your  Service,"  said  "Old 
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Uother  Frost,"  and  shut  the  door  to.  Thcn  came  lozj- 
bones  hcime,  but  ehe  was  quite  covered  witli  pitcb;  aad 
tbe  oock  upon  tbe  houae  whea  be  saw  ber,  cricd — 

■Ct«k-«-<kK>dI»-dool 
Oat  diity  nüd'«  totoe  homa  «gua.' 

But  tbe  pitcb  Rtuck  to  her,  and,  as  long  as  sbe  livcd,  wonU 
■Bfffisr  come  off  again. 


XXVI. 


The  Seven  Crows. 


THERE  was  a  man  who  had  seven  sons,  but  never  u 
daughter,  although  he  wished  very  rauch  for  one;  a 
last  his  wife  promised  him  another  child,  and  when  it  was 
born,  lo  I  it  was  a  daughter.  Their  happiness  was  great, 
but  tlie  child  was  so  weak  and  small  that,  on  account  of  its 
delicate  health,  it  had  to  be  baptised  immediately.  The 
father  sent  one  of  his  sons  bastily  to  a  spring  in  order  to 
fetch  some  water,  but  the  other  six  would  run  as  well ;  and 
as  each  strove  to  be  first  to  fill  the  pitcher,  between  them 
all  it  feil  into  the  water.  They  stood  by  not  knowing  wha* 
to  do,  and  none  of  them  dared  to  go  home.  As  they  did 
not  come  back,  the  father became  impatient,  saying,  "They 
have  forgotten  all  about  it  in  a  game  of  play,  the  godle&s 
youths."  Soon  he  became  anxious  lest  the  child  should  die 
unbaptised,  and  in  his  haste  he  exclaimed,  "  I  would  they 
were  all  changed  into  crows !"  Scarcely  were  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  be  heard  a  whirring  over  his  head,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  seven  coal-black  crows  flying  over  the 
house. 

The  parents  could  not  recall  their  curse,  and  grieved 
very  much  for  their  lost  sons ;  but  they  comforted  them- 
selves  in  some  measure  with  their  dear  daughter,  who  soon 
grcw  strong,  and  became  more  and  more  beautiful  every 
day.  For  a  long  time  she  did  not  know  she  had  any 
brothers,  for  the  parents  were  careful  not  to  mention  them , 
but  one  day  accidentally  she  overheard  the  people  talking 
of  her,  and  saying,  "She  is  certainly  very  beautiful ;  but 
Btill  the  guilt  of  her  seven  brothers  hangs  on  her."  Tbis 
made  her  very  sad,  and  she  went  to  her  parents  aud  asked 
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whether  »he  bad  any  brothers,  and  whither  tbcy  were  fonc. 
The  old  people  durst  no  longer  keep  their  secret,  but  saia 
it  was  the  decrce  of  heaven,  and  her  birth  had  been  the 
unhappj  cause.  Now  the  maiden  daily  accused  herseif, 
and  thought  how  she  could  again  deliver  her  brothers. 
She  had  neither  rest  nor  quiet,  until  she  at  last  set  out 
aecretly,  and  journeyed  into  the  vvide  world  to  seek  out  her 
brothers,  and  to  free  them  whercver  they  were,  cost  what 
it  might.  She  took  nothing  with  her  but  a  ring  of  her 
parents  for  a  remembrance,  a  loaf  of  bread  for  hunger's 
sake,  a  bottle  of  water  for  thirst^s  sake,  and  a  little  stool  for 
weariness. 

Now  on  and  on  went  the  raaiden  further  and  further, 
even  to  the  world's  end.  Then  she  came  to  the  sun,  but 
he  was  tcfo  hot  and  fearful,  and  burnt  up  little  children. 
So  she  ran  hastily  away  to  the  ni(X)n,  but  she  was  too  cold, 
and  even  wicked-looking,  and  said,  "I  smell,  I  smell  man's 
flesh  I"  So  she  ran  away  quickly,  and  went  to  the  stars, 
"who  were  friendly  and  kind  to  her,  each  one  sitting  upou 
bis  own  little  seat.  But  the  morning-star  was  standing  up, 
and  gave  her  a  crooked  bona,  saying,  "If  you  have  not 
this  bone  you  cannot  unlock  the  glass  Castle,  where  your 
brothers  are." 

The  maiden  took  the  bone,  and  wrapped  it  well  up  in 
a  handkerchief,  and  then  on  she  went  again  tili  she  came 
at  last  to  the  glass  Castle.  The  door  was  closcd,  and  she 
looked  thorefore  for  the  little  bone;  but  when  she  un- 
wrapj^ed  1»  :r  handkerchief  it  was  empty — she  had  lost  the 
present  ol  the  good  star.  What  was  she  to  do  now  ?  She 
wishcd  to  save  her  brothers,  and  she  had  no  key  to  the 
glass  Castle.  The  good  sister  beut  her  little  finger,  and  put 
it  in  the  door,  and  luckily  it  unlocked  it.  As  soon  as  she 
entered,  a  little  dwarf  came  towards  her,  who  said,  "  My 
child,  what  do  you  seek?" 

"  I  seek  my  brothei-s,  tue  seven  crows,"  she  replied« 
7  10 
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The  dwarf  answered,  "My  Lord  Crows  are  not  tA 
home ;  but  if  you  wish  to  wait  their  return,  cotue  in  and 
Bit  down," 

Tbercupon  ttie  little  dwarf  carried  in  the  food  of  the 
Heven  crows  upon  seven  dislies  and  in  seven  cups,  and  the 
maideii  ate  a  little  piece  oS  each  dish,  and  drank  a  littln 
out  uf  every  cap ;  but  in  the  last  cup  ehe  dropped  the  rin(( 
which  she  had  brought  with  her. 

AI)  nt  once  she  heard  a  whirring  and  cawing  in  the 
air,  and  the  dwarf  said,  "My  Lord  Crows  are  now  Sying 
home." 

Prcsently  they  came  in  and  prepared  to  eat  and  drink ; 
eoch  seeking  his  own  dish  and  cup.  Theo  one  said  to  the 
other,  "  Who  has  been  eating  off  my  dish  ?  Who  haa  been 
drinking  out  of  my  cup?  There  has  been  a  human  moutb 
here !" 

When  the  seventh  came  to  the  bottom  of  his  cup,  tlie 
little  ring  rolled  out.  Ile  looked  at  it,  and  recogniaed  it 
as  a  ring  of  his  parents,  and  said,  "  God  grant  that  our  sisler 
be  here;  then  are  we  savedl" 

As  the  maiden,  who  liad  stood  behind  the  door  wntch- 
ing,  heard  this  wish,  she  came  forward,  and  immediately 
all  the  Crows  received  again  their  human  forms,  and  em- 
braced  and  kissed  one  another,  and  theo  they  all  wem 
ioyfully  home. 


XXVII. 


Little  Red-Cap. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  8weet  little  girl  wlio 
was  beloved  by  evcry  one  who  saw  her;  but  her 
grandmother  was  so  exccssively  fond  of  her  that  she  nevei 
Isnew  when  to  give  the  child  enough. 

One  day  the  grandmother  presented  the  little  girl  with 
a  red  velvet  cap ;  and  as  it  fitted  her  very  well,  she  would 
never  wear  any  thing  eise;  and  so  she  was  called  Little 
Red-Cap.  One  day  her  mother  said  to  her — "  Come,  Red- 
Cap,  hero  is  a  piece  of  nice  meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine : 
take  these  to  your  grandmother;  she  is  ill  and  weak,  and 
will  relish  them.  Make  haste  before  she  gets  up ;  go  quietly 
and  carefully;  and  do  not  run,  lest  you  should  fall  and 
break  the  bottle;  and  thcn  your  grandmother  will  get 
nothing.  When  you  go  into  her  room  do  not  forget  to 
say,  *Good-morning;'  and  do  not  look  about  in  all  the 
comers."  "I  will  do  every  thing  as  you  wish,"  replicd 
Red-Cap,  taking  her  mother's  band. 

The  grandmother  dwelt  far  away  in  the  wood,  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  the  village,  and  as  Little  Red-Cap  entered 
among  the  trees,  she  met  a  wolf ;  but  she  did  not  know 
what  a  rnalicious  beast  it  was,  and  so  she  was  not  at  all 
afraid.     "Good-day,  Little  Red-Cap,"  he  said. 
"  Many  thanks,  Wolf,"  said  she. 
"  Whithcr  away  so  early,  Little  Red-Cap?" 
"To  my  grandmother 's,"  she  replicd. 
"What  are  you  carrying  under  your  apron  ?" 
"  ^eat   and   wine,"  she    answered.      "  Yesterday   we 
baked  the  meat,  that  grandmother,  who  is  ill  and  weak, 
might  have  something  nice  and  strengthening." 
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"  Where  does  your  grandmother  live  ?"  asked  the  Wolf 

"  A  good  quarter  of  an  hoar's  walk  further  in  the  forest. 
The  cottage  Stands  ander  three  great  oalc-trees;  near  it  are 
Bome  nut-bushes,  by  which  you  will  easily  kuow  it" 

Bat  the  Wolf  thought  to  hiinself,  "  She  is  a  nice,  tender 
thing,  and  will  taste  better  than  the  old  woman ;  I  muat 
act  craftily,  that  I  may  snap  them  both  up." 

Presently  he  came  up  again  to  Little  lled-Cap,  and  said, 
"Just  look  at  the  beautiful  flowers  which  grow  around 
you ;  why  do  you  not  look  about  you  ?  I  believe  you  don't 
Lear  how  beautifully  the  birds  sing.  You  walk  on  as  if 
you  were  going  to  school ;  see  how  merry  every  thing  is 
around  you  in  the  forest." 

So  Little  Ked-Cap  opened  her  eyes ;  and  when  she  saw 
how  the  sunbeams  glanced  and  danced  through  the  trees, 
and  what  splendid  flowers  were  blooming  in  her  path,  she 
thought,  "  If  I  take  my  grandmother  a  fresh  nosegay  she 
will  be  very  pleased ;  and  it  is  so  yery  early  that  I  can, 
even  then,  get  there  in  good  time ;"  and  running  into  the 
forest  she  looked  about  for  flowers.  Bilt,  when  she  had 
once  begun,  she  did  not  know  how  to  leave  off;  and  kept 
going  deeper  and  deeper  among  the  trees,  in  search  of  sorne 
rnore  beautiful  flower.  Tlie  Wolf,  however,  ran  straight 
to  the  house  of  the  old  grandmother,  and  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"  Who's  there?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"Only  Little  Red-Cap,  bringing  you  sorne  meat  and 
wine:  please  open  the  door,"  replied  the  Wolf. 

"Lift  up  the  latch,"  cried  the  grandmother;  "I  am  toc 
weak  to  get  up." 

So  the  Wolf  lifted  the  latch,  and  the  door  flew  opon; 
and,  jumping  without  a  word  on  the  bed,  he  gobbled  up 
the  poor  old  lady.  Then  he  put  on  her  clothcs,  and  tied 
her  cap  over  his  head;  got  into  the  bed,  and  drf^v  the 
blankets  over  him.    All  this  time  £ed-Cap  was  still  gather- 
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faig  flowers;  and  when  she  had  plucked  as  many  as  she 
oould  carry,  she  remembered  her  grandmother,  and  made 
haste  to  the  cottage.  She  wondered  very  mach  to  see  the 
door  Wide  open :  and  when  she  got  into  the  room,  she  be- 
gan  to  feel  very  ill,  and  exclaimcd,  "IIow  sad  I  feell  I 
wish  I  had  not  come  to-day."  Then  she  said,  "Qood- 
morning/*  but  received  no  answer;  so  she  went  up  to  the 
bed,  and  drew  back  the  curtains,  and  there  lay  her  grand- 
mother, as  she  thought,  with  the  cap  drawn  half  over  her 
eyes,  looking  very  fiercely. 

"  Oh !  grandmother,  what  great  ears  you  have  l" 

"  The  better  to  hear  with,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  great  eyes  you  have  I" 

"The  better  to  see  with." 

"  And  what  great  hands  you  have  I 

"The  better  to  touch  you  with." 

"But,  grandmother,  what  great  teeth  you  havel" 

"  The  better  to  eat  you  with ;"  and  scarcely  were  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  Wolf  made  a  spring  out 
of  bed,  and  swallowed  up  poor  Little  Red-Cap. 

As  soon  as  the  Wolf  Lad  thus  satisfied  his  appetite,  ho 
laid  himself  down  again  in  the  bed,  and  began  to  snore 
very  loudly.  A  huntsman  passing  by  overheard  him,  and 
tliought,  **  llow  loudly  the  old  woman  snores ;  I  must  see 
if  she  wants  any  thing." 

So  he  stept  into  the  cottage ;  and  when  he  came  to  the 
bed,  he  saw  the  Wolf  lying  in  it.  **  What!  do  I  find  you 
here,  you  old  sinner?  I  have  long  sought  you,"  exclainied 
he ;  and,  taking  aim  with  his  gun,  he  shot  the  old  Wolf 
dead. 

Some  folks  say  that  the  last  story  is  not  the  true  one, 
but  that  one  day,  when  Red-Cap  was  taking  some  bakcd 
meats  to  her  grandmother*s,  a  Wolf  met  her,  and  wanted 
to  mislear^  her;   but  she  went  straight  on,  and  told  her 
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gramdmother  that  she  had  met  a  Wolf,  who  wished  her 
good-day ;  but  he  looked  so  wickedly  out  of  his  great  eyes^ 
as  if  he  would  have  eaten  her  had  she  not  been  on  the 
high  road. 

So  the  grandmother  said,  "Let  us  shut  the  door,  that 
he  may  not  enter." 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  Wolf,  who  knocked,  and  ex« 
claimed,  "I  am  Red-Cap,  grandmother;  I  bring  you  some 
roast  meat."  But  they  kept  quite  still,  and  did  not  open 
the  door;  so  the  Wolf,  creeping  several  times  around  the 
house,  at  last  jumped  on  the  roof,  intending  to  wait  tili 
Red-Cap  went  home  in  the  evening,  and  then  tosneak  after 
her  and  devour  her  in  the  darkness.  The  old  woman, 
however,  saw  all  that  the  rascal  intended ;  and  as  there 
stood  before  the  door  a  great  stone  trough,  she  said  to  Little 
Red-Cap,  "Take  this  pail,  child:  yesterday  I  boiled  some 
sausages  in  this  water,  so  pour  it  into  that  stone  trough." 
Red-Cap  poured  many  times,  until  the  huge  trough  was 
quite  füll.  Then  the  Wolf  sniifed  the  smell  of  the  sausages, 
and  smacked  his  lips,  and  wished  very  much  to  taste;  and 
at  last  he  stretched  his  neck  too  far  over,  so  that  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  slipped  quite  off  the  roof,  right  into  the  great 
trough  beneath,  wherein  he  was  drowned ;  and  Little  Red- 
Cap  ran  home  in  high  glee,  but  no  one  sorrowcd  for  Mr. 
Wolfl 


XXVIII. 


The  Singing  Bone, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  great  complaints  were  made  >n  a 
certain  country  of  a  Wild  Boar,  which  laid  wastc  tho 
fields  of  the  peasants,  killed  the  cattle,  and  often  tore  to 
pieces  the  inhabitants.  The  King  promised  a  great  reward 
to  whoraever  should  free  the  land  of  this  plague;  but  the 
beast  was  so  big  and  strong  that  no  one  durst  venture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  where  it  rage(L  At  last 
the  King  allowed  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  whoever  should 
take  or  kill  the  Wild  Boar,  should  have  his  only  daughter 
in  marriage. 

Now,  tbere  lived  in  this  country  two  brothers,  the  sons 
of  a  poor  man,  and  they  each  wished  to  undertake  the 
adventure:  the  eider,  who  was  bold  and  brave,  out  of 
pride ;  the  younger,  who  was  innocent  and  ignorant,  from 
a  good  heart  They  agreed,  that  they  might  the  sooner 
find  the  boar,  that  they  should  enter  the  forest  on  opposite 
sides;  so  the  eider  departed  in  the  evening,  and  the  other 
on  the  following  morning.  When  the  younger  had  gono  a 
»bort  way,  a  little  Dwarf  stepped  up  to  hini,  holding  a 
black  spear  in  his  band,  and  said,  "  I  give  you  this  spear, 
because  your  heart  is  innocent  and  good  ;  with  it  you  may 
boldly  attack  the  Boar,  who  can  do  you  no  härm." 

He  thanked  the  Dwarf,  and,  taking  the  spear,  went  forth 
bravely.  In  a  little  while  he  perceived  the  Wild  Boar, 
which  ran  straight  at  him ;  but  he  held  the  spear  in  front 
of  his  body,  so  that,  in  its  blind  fury,  it  rushed  on  so  rashly 
that  its  heart  was  pierced  quite  through.  Then  he  took 
the  beast  upon  his  Shoulder,  and  went  homewards  to  show 
it  to  the  King. 
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However,  just  as  he  came  out  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
forest,  there  stood  on  the  outskirts  a  house,  where  the 
people  were  making  merry,  dancing  and  drinking.  Hia 
eider  brother  was  amongst  thera,  exciting  his  oourage  by 
wine,  and  never  thinking  at  all  that  the  Boar  might  bo 
killed  by  any  other  than  himself.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
hc  saw  his  younger  brother  coming  out  of  the  forest  laden 
with  his  booty,  his  envious  and  ill-natured  heart  had  no 
rest  Still  he  called  to  him,  "Come  in  here,  my  dear 
brother,  and  rest,  and  strengthen  yourself  with  a  cup  of 
wine."  The  younger  brother,  suspecting  no  evil,  went  in 
and  related  his  story  of  the  good  little  dwarf,  who  had 
given  him  the  spear  wherewith  he  had  killed  the  boar. 
The  eider  brother  detained  him  tili  evening,  and  then  they 
went  away  together.  Bat  when  they  came  in  the  dark- 
ness  to  a  bridge  over  a  stream,  the  eider,  letting  his  brother 
pass  on  before  tili  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
gave  him  a  blow  which  felled  him  dead.  Then  he  buried 
him  in  the  sand  below  the  bridge,  and  taking  the  Boar, 
brought  it  to  the  King,  representing  that  he  had  killed  it, 
and  so  received  in  marriage  the  Princess.  He  declared, 
moreover,  that  the  Boar  had  torn  in  pieces  the  body  of  his 
younger  brother,  and,  as  he  did  not  come  back,  every  one 
believed  the  tale  to  be  true. 

But,  because  nothing  is  hid  from  God's  sight,  so  aiso 
this  black  deed  at  last  came  to  light.  Many  years  after,  as 
a  peasant  was  driving  his  herd  across  the  brook,  he  saw 
lying  in  the  sand  below  a  snow-whit«  bone,  which  he 
thought  would  make  a  good  mouth-piece.  So  hc  stepped 
down,  took  it  up,  and  fashioned  it  into  a  mouth-piece  for 
his  hörn.  But  as  soon  as  he  blew  through  it  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  herdsman,  the  bone 
began  to  sing  of  itself — 

**  My  brother  slew  me,  and  buried  mj  booet 
Under  the  sand  and  under  the  Btones : 


Thk  Sikging  Bone. 

/kOled  the  boar  u  be  came  from  his  latr, 
But  ha  woD  the  prize  of  the  lady  fiur." 
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"  What  a  wonderful  little  bonel"  exclaimed  the  hcrds* 
mitn;  "it  sings  of  itaelf !     I  must  take  it  to  the  King.** 

Ab  soon  as  he  came  before  the  King,  it  began  again  to 
rcpeat  its  song,  and  the  King  understood  it  perfectiy.  So 
he  caused  the  earth  below  the  bridge  to  be  dug  up,  and 
there  all  the  bones  of  the  younger  brother  came  to  light. 
The  wicked  brother  could  not  deny  the  deed,  and,-  for  hii 
IHioishment,  he  was  sowed  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned. 

And  the  bones  of  the  other  brother  were  placed  in  a 
splendid  tomb  in  the  churchyard. 


7« 


XXIX. 


The  Giant  with  the  Three  Golden 

Hairs. 


• 

^f^HERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  woman  whose  soii 
-*-  was  born  with  a  caul,  and  so  it  was  foretold  of  him 
that  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  should  marry  the  King'a 
daughter.  As  it  happened,  the  King  scx)n  after  came  into 
the  village,  quite  unknown  to  any  one,  and  when  he  asked 
the  people  what  news  there  was,  they  answered,  "  A  few 
days  since  a  child  with  a  caul  was  born,  which  is  a  sure 
sign  that  he  will  be  very  lucky ;  and  indeed  it  has  been 
foretold  of  him  that  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  will  marry 
the  King*s  daughter." 

The  king  had  a  wicked  heart,  and  was  disturbed  con- 
cerning  this  prophecy,  so  he  went  to  the  parents,  and  said 
to  them  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  "Give  me  up  your 
child,  and  I  will  take  care  of  him."  At  first  they  refu.<;ed, 
but  the  stranger  begged  for  it  with  much  gold,  and  so  at 
last  they  consented  and  gave  him  the  child,  thinking,  "  It 
is  a  luck-child,  and  therefore  every  thing  must  go  well 
with  it." 

The  King  laid  the  child  in  a  box,  and  rode  away  tili  he 
came  to  a  deep  water,  into  which  he  threw  the  box,  saying 
to  himself,  "  From  this  unsought-for  bridegroom  have  I 
now  freed  my  daughter." 

The  box,  however,  did  not  sink,  but  floated  along  like 
a  ooat,  and  not  one  drop  of  water  penetrated  it.  It  floated 
at  last  down  to  a  mill  two  miles  from  the  King's  palace, 
and  in  the  mill-dam  it  stuck  fast.  The  miller's  boy,  who 
was  fortunately  standing  there,  observed  it,  and  drew  it 
Rshore  with  a  hook,  expecting  to  find  a  great  treasure. 
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Wlien,  bowever,  he  opened  the  box,  he  saw  a  beautiful 
child,  alive  and  merry.  He  took  it  to  the  people  at  the 
inill,  who,  having  no  children,  adopted  it  for  their  own,  saj» 
ing,  "  God  has  sent  it  to  us."  And  they  took  good  care  of 
itj  and  it  grew  up  füll  of  virtues. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  King  went  into  the  mill 
foi  shelter  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  asked  the  people 
wheiher  the  boywas  their  child.  "No,"  they  answercd, 
**  he  is  a  foundling,  who,  fourteen  years  ago,  floated  into  our 
dam  in  a  box,  which  the  miller's  boy  drew  out  of  the 
water."  The  King  observed  at  once  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  luck -child  whom  he  had  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  so  said  to  them,  "  Good  people,  could  not  the  youth 
carry  a  letter  to  my  wife  the  Queen?  If  so,  I  will  give 
him  two  pieces  of  gold  for  a  reward." 

"  As  my  lord  the  King  commands,"  they  replied,  and 
bade  the  youth  get  ready. 

Then  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  wherein 
he  Said,  "So  soon  as  this  boy  arrives  with  this  letter,  let 
him  be  killed  and  buried,  and  let  all  be  done  before  I  re- 
tarn." 

The  youth  set  out  on  his  journey  with  the  letter,  but  he 
lost  himself,  and  at  evening  came  into  a  great  forest.  In 
the  gloom  he  saw  a  little  light,  and  going  up  to  it  he  found 
acottage,  into  which  he  went,  and  perceived  an  old  womnn 
sitting  by  the  fire.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  lad  she  was 
terrißed,  and  exclairned,  "  Why  do  you  coino  here,  and 
what  would  you  do?" 

"  I  am  come  from  the  mill,"  he  answered,  "  and  am 
g'äng  to  my  lady  the  Queen,  to  carry  a  letter ;  but  because 
I  iiave  lost  ray  way  in  this  forest,  I  wish  to  pass  the  night 
here." 

"  Pc>or  boy,"  said  the  woinan,  "  you  have  come  to 
i  den  of  robbers,  who,  wlicn  they  return,  will  murder 
fou." 
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"  Let  who  will  come,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  aFraid ;  * 
am  so  weary  that  I  can  go  no  further,  and  stretching  hini* 
sölf  upon  a  bench,  he  went  to  sleep.  Presently  the  robbern 
entered,  and  asked  in  a  rage  what  stränge  lad  was  Ijing 
there.  "Ah,"  said  the  old  woman,  "it  is  an  innocent 
youth  who  has  lost  himself  in  the  forest,  and  whom  I  have 
taken  in  out  of  compassion.  He  carries  with  him  a  letter 
to  the  Queen." 

The  robbers  seized  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  nndcr- 
stood  that  as  soon  as  the  youth  arrived  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death.  Then  the  robbers  took  compassion  on  him  also,  and 
the  captain  tore  up  the  letter  and  wrote  another,  wherein 
he  declared  that  the  youth  on  his  arrival  was  to  be  married 
to  the  Princess.  They  let  him  sleep  quietly  on  his  bench 
tili  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  they  gave  bim 
the  letter,  and  showed  him  the  right  road. 

When  the  Queen  received  tlie  letter,  she  did  as  it  com- 
manded,  and  caused  a  splendid  marriage-feast  to  be  pre* 
pared,  and  the  Princess  was  given  in  marriage  to  the  luck- 
child,  who,  since  he  was  both  young  and  handsome,  pleased 
her  well,  and  they  were  all  very  happy.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  the  King  returned  to  his  palace,  and  foand  the 
prophecy  fulfilled,  and  his  daughter  married  to  the  luck- 
child.  "  How  did  this  bappen  ?"  be  asked.  '*  In  my  letter 
I  gave  quite  another  command.'' 

Then  the  Queen  handed  him  the  letter,  that  he  mighl 
read  for  himself  what  it  stated.  Then  the  King  perceived 
that  it  had  been  forged  by  another  person,  and  he  asked 
the  youth  what  be  had  done  with  the  letter  that  had  been 
entrusted  to  him,  that  he  had  brought  another.  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it,"  he  replied;  "it  must  have  been  changed 
in  the  forest  where  I  passed  the  night." 

Inflamed  with  rage,  the  King  answered,  "  Thoa  sbalt 
not  cscape  so  easily;  he  who  would  have  my  daughter 
must  fetch  for  me  three  golden  hairs  from  the  liead  of  the 
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CKant ;  bring  thou  to  me  what  I  desire,  then  sbalt  tbou  re« 
ceive  my  daughter." 

Tbe  King  hoped  by  this  means  to  get  rid  of  bim,  bat 
lie  answered,  "  Tbe  three  golden  bairs  I  will  fetch,  for  I 
fear  not  tbe  Giant ;"  and  so  be  took  leave  and  began  bis 
wanderings. 

Tbe  road  led  bim  by  a  large  town,  wbere  tbe  watch- 
man  at  tbe  gate  nsked  bim  what  trade  he  understood,  and 
wbat  be  knew.     "  I  know  every  thing,"  replied  the  youtb. 

"  Tben  you  can  do  us  a  kindness,"  said  the  watch,  "  if 
you  teil  US  the  reason  wby  the  fountain  in  our  market- 
place,  out  of  whieh  wine  used  to  flow,  now,  all  at  once, 
does  not  even  give  water." 

**  That  you  shall  know,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  you 
must  wait  tili  I  return." 

Tben  be  went  on  further,  and  came  to  a  rather  large 
city;  wbere  the  watchman  asked  him,  as  before,  what 
trade  he  understood,  and  what  he  knew.  "  I  know  every 
tbing,"  be  replied. 

"Tben  you  can  do  us  a  kindness,  if  you  teil  us  the 
reasoQ  wby  a  tree  growing  in  our  town,  which  used  to  bear 
golden  apples,  does  not  now  even  have  ariy  leaves." 

"That  you  shall  know,"  replied  the  youth,  "if  you 
wait  tili  I  return;"  and  so  sayiiig,  he  went  on  farther  tili 
he  came  to  a  great  lake,  over  which  it  was  necessary  that 
be  sbould  pass.  The  ferrymaa  asked  him  what  trade  he 
understood,  and  wbat  he  knew.  "  I  know  every  tbing," 
he  replied. 

"  Then,"  said  the  ferryman,  "  you  can  do  me  a  kind- 
ness if  you  teil  me  wby,  for  ever  and  ever,  I  am  obliged  to 
iowbackwards  and  forwards,  and  am  never  to  be  released." 
"You  shall  learn  the  reason  wby,"  replied  the  youth; 
"  but  wait  tili  I  return." 

As  soon  as  he  got  over  the  water  he  found  the  entranoe 
into  tbe  Giant's  kingdom.     It  was  black  and  gloomy,  and 
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cbe  G'^i^iit  was  not  at  home ;  but  his  old  grandmother  was 
wtting  ihere  in  an  immense  arm-chair.  "  What  do  you 
want?"  «aid  she,  looking  at  him  fixedly.  "I  want  three 
golden  hairs  irom  the  head  of  the  King  of  these  regions," 
replied  the  youth,  "  eise  I  cannot  obtain  my  bride."  "  Thal 
is  a  bold  request,"  said  the  woman ;  "  for  if  he  comes  home 
and  finds  you  here  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  you;  but  still 
you  can  remain,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  help  you." 

Thcn  she  chunged  him  into  an  ant,  and  told  him  to 
ereep  within  the  fiyld  of  her  gown,  where  he  would  be 
quite  safe. 

**  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  there  are 
three  things  I  am  desirous  of  knowing: — VVhy  a  fountain, 
which  used  to  spout  wine,  is  now  dry,  and  does  not  even 
give  wuter. — Why  a  tree,  whicli  used  to  bear  golden 
apples,  does  not  now  have  leaves. — And  why  a  ferryman 
is  alwajs  rowing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  never  geta 
relea^ed.''  # 

"Those  are  diflicult  questions,"  replied  the  old  wo- 
man ;  "  but  do  you  keep  quiet  and  pay  attention  to  what 
the  King  says  when  I  pluck  each  of  the  three  golden 
hairs." 

As  soon  as  evening  came  the  Giant  returned;  and 
Bcarcely  had  he  cutered,  when  he  remarkcd  that  the  air 
V  as  not  quite  pure.  "  I  smell,  I  smell  the  flesh  of  man," 
be  exclaimed;  "all  is  not  right."  Then  he  peeped  into 
every  corncr,  and  looked  about,  but  could  find  nothing. 
Presently  his  old  grandmother  began  to  scold,  screaming, 
"There  now,  just  aa  I  have  dusted  and  put  every  thing  in 
Order,  you  are  pulling  theni  all  about  again :  you  are  for 
ever  having  man's  flesh  in  your  nosc  1  Sit  down  and  eat 
your  supper." 

When  he  had  finishcd  he  feil  tired  ;  and  the  old  woman 
took  his  head  in  her  ]af>,  and  said  slie  would  comb  his 
hair  a  bit.     Presently  he  yawned ;  ihen  winked  ;  and  at 
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last  snored.  Then  she  plucked  out  a  golden  hair,  and  laid 
it  down  beside  her. 

"  Bah  !"  cried  the  King,  "  what  are  you  about?*' 

"  I  have  had  a  bad  dream,"  answered  the  old  woman 
•*8nd  so  I  plucked  one  of  your  hairs." 

"  What  did  you  dream,  then?"  asked  he. 

"I  dreamt  that  a  market-fountain  which  used  to  spout 
wine  is  dried  up,  and  does  noteven  give  water:  what  is  the 
matter  with  it,  pray?" 

"  Why,  if  you  must  know,"  answered  he,  "  there  sits  a 
toad  under  a  8tonc,'in  the  spring,  which,  if  any  one  kills, 
wine  will  gush  out  as  before." 

Then  the  old  woman  went  on  combing  tili  he  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  snored  so  that  the  Windows  shook.  Pres- 
ently  she  pulled  out  a  second  hair. 

"Confound  it!  what  are  you  about?"  -exclaimed  the 
King  in  a  pjission. 

"  Don't  te  angry,"  said  she  ;  "  I  did  it  in  a  dream." 

"  What  did  you  dream  this  time  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  dreamt  that  in  acertjiin  royal  city  thore  grew  a  fruit- 
tree,  which  formerly  bore  golden  apples,  but  now  has  not  a 
leaf  upon  it :  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  King,  "  at  the  root  a  mouse  is 
gnawing.  But  if  they  kill  it,  golden  apples  will  grow 
again;  if  not,  the  mouse  will  griaw  tili  the  tree  dies  alto- 
gether.  However,  let  me  go  to  slecp  in  peace  now;  for 
if  you  disturb  me  again  you  will  catch  a  box  on  the  ears." 

Nevertheless,  the  old  woman,  whcn  she  had  rcx:ked 
him  again  to  sleep,  plucked  out  a  third  golden  hair.  Dp 
jumped  the  King  in  a  fury,  and  would  have  ill-treated 
her,  but  she  pacified  him,  and  said,  "  Who  can  help  bad 
dreams?" 

"  What  did  you  dream  this  time  ?"  he  asked,  still  cu- 
rious  to  know. 

"  I  dreamt  of  a  fe**ryman  who  is  for  ever  conipelled  to 
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row  backwards  and  forwarda,  and  will  never  be  released 
What  is  the  reason  thereof  ?" 

**  Oh,  you  8impletx>n  1"  anewered  the  Giant.  **  When 
onecomes  who  wants  to  cross  over,  he  must  give  the  oar 
into  his  band  ;  then  will  the  other  be  obliged  to  go  to  and 
fro,  and  he  will  be  free." 

Now,  since  the  old  woman  had  plucked  the  three  golden 
Lairs,  and  had  received  answers  to  the  three  questions,  slie 
let  the  Giant  lie  in*  peace,  and  he  siept  on  tili  daybreak. 

As  soon  as  he  went  out  in  the  morning,  the  old  woman 
took  the  ant  out  of  the  fold  of  her  gown,  and  re^tored  him 
agaiu  to  his  human  form. 

"There  you  have  the  three  golden  haira  from  the 
King^s  head,  and  what  he  replied  to  the  three  questioua 
you  have  just  heard." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  and  will  well  rcmember,"  said  the 
luck-child ;  and,  thanking  the  old  womau  for  her  assistance 
in  his  trouble,  he  left  those  regions,  well  pleased  that  he 
had  been  so  lucky  in  every  thing.  V^hen  he  came  to  the 
ferryman  he  had  to  give  him  th^  promised  answer.  But 
he  Said,  "  First  row  me  over,  and  then  I  will  teil  you  how 
you  raay  be  freed ;"  and  as  soou  as  they  reaclied  the  op- 
posite  side  he  gave  him  the  advice,  "  When  another  comes 
this  way  and  wants  to  pass  over,  give  him  the  oar  in  hia 
band." 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  finst  city,  where  stood  the  bar- 
ren  tree,  and  where  the  watchman  waited  for  the  answer. 
So  he  said  to  him,  "  Kill  the  mouse  wliich  gnaws  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  then  it  will  again  bear  golden  apples." 
The  watchman  thanked  him,  and  gave  him  for  a  reward 
two  asses  laden  with  gold,  which  foUowod  him.  Next  he 
came  to  the  other  city,  where  the  dry  fountain  was,  and  he 
told  the  watchman  as  the  Giant  had  said, — "  Undor  a  stone 
in  the  spring  there  sits  a  toad,  which  you  must  uncovei 
and  kill,  and  then  wine  will  flow  again  as  before." 
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The  watcbman  tfaanked  faim,  and  gave  to  him,  as  the 
other  had  done,  two  asses  laden  with  gold. 

Now  the  lucky  youth  soon  reaehetl  home,  and  bis  dear 
bride  was  very  glad  when  she  saw  him  retarn,  and  heard 
how  capitally  every  thing  had  gone  with  him.  Ile  brought 
the  King  what  he  had  desired — the  tbree  golden  hairs  from 
tbe  head  of  tbe'Giant;  and  when  bis  majestysaw  the  four 
asses  laden  with  gold,  he  was  quite  picased,  and  s^iid,  **  Now 
arethe  oonditions  faltilled,  andyou  may  have  my  daugbter: 
but  teil  me,  dear  son-in-law,  wbence  comes  all  this  gold? 
This  is  indeed  bountiful  treasure  !" 

"  I  was  ferried  over  a  river,"  he  replied,  "  and  there  I 
picked  it  up,  for  it  lies  upon  tbe  sbore  like  sand." 

"  Can  I  not  fetch  some  as  well  ?"  asked  tbe  King,  feel- 
ing  quite  covetous. 

"  As  much  as  you  like ;  there  is  a  ferryman  wbo  will 
row  you  across,  and  then  you  can  fill  your  sacks  on  tbe 
other  side." 

The  covetous  King  set  out  in  great  haste  upon  bis  jour- 
ney,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  river  beckoned  to  tbe 
terryman  to  take  bim  over.  Tbe  man  came  and  bade  him 
Step  into  bisboat ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reacbed  tbe  opposite 
sbore  tbe  ferryman  put  tbe  oar  into  bis  band,  and  sprang 
on  sbore  bimself. 

So  the  King  was  obliged  to  take  bis  place,  and  there  he 
b  obliged  to  row  to  and  fro  for  ever,  for  bis  sins. 

And  there  he  still  rows,  for  no  one  bas  yet  come  to  take 
Ihe  oar  from  him. 


n 


XXX. 


The  Spider  and  the  Flea. 


A  SPIDER  and  a  Flea  dwelt  together  iri  one  house,  and 
brewed  their  beer  in  an  egg-shell.  One  day,  when  he 
was  stirring  it  up,  the  Spider  feil  in  and  scalded  himselE 
Thereupon  the  Flea  began  to  scream.  And  then  the  Door 
asked,  "  Why  are  you  screaming,  Flea  ?" 

"  Because  little  Spider  has  scalded  herseif  in  the  beer- 
tub,"  replied  she. 

Thereupon  the  door  began  to  creak  as  if  it  were  in 
pain;  and  a  Broom,  which  stood  in  the  corner,  asked, 
"  What  are  you  crcaking  for,  Door  ?" 

"  May  I  not  creak  ?•'  it  replied — 

«  The  little  Spider's  scalt  herseli. 
And  the  Flea  weeps." 

So  the  Broora  began  to  sweep  industriously,  and  pres- 
ently  a  little  Cart  came  by,  and  a»ked  the  reason.  " May  I 
not  sweep?"  replied  the  Broom-  - 

«The  little  Spider's  acalt  herseif; 

Aud  the  Flea  v  eeps ; 
The  little  Door  creaks  with  the  paia" 

Thereupon  the  little  Cart  said,  "  So  will  I  run,"  and 
began  to  run  very  fast  past  a  heap  of  Ashes,  which  cried 
out,  "  Why  do  you  run,  little  Cart  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  the  Cart, 

«  The  little  Spider's  scalt  hersel^ 
And  the  Fleu  weeps; 
Tlie  little  Door  creaks  with  Üie  pain, 
And  the  Br(K>m  sweepa." 

"Then,"  said  the  Ashes,  "  I  will  burn  furiously,"  New, 
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next  the  Ashes  there  grew  a  Tree,  which  asked,  '  little 
heap,  why  do  you  burn  ?" 
**  Because,"  was  the  reply, 

*  TbA  Utile  Spider's  scalt  heraeli; 

And  the  Flea  wccps ; 
The  little  Door  creaks  villi  the  pain, 

And  the  Broom  sweep«« ; 
The  little  Cart  nins  od  so  fast.** 

Thereupon  the  Tree  cried,  "  I  will  shake  myself  1"  and 
went  on  shaking  tili  all  its  Icaves  feil  off. 

A  little  Girl  passing  by  with  a  water  pitcher  saw  it  shak- 
ing, and  asked,  "  Why  do  you  shake  yourael^  little  Tree?** 

"  Why  may  I  not?"  siiid  the  Tree — 

*  The  little  Spider*s  scalt  herseif 

And  the  Flea  weeps  ; 
The  little  Dtxir  crenks  with  the  pain, 
•  Aud  the  Üruoni  sweeps ; 

The  little  Cart  riuis  on  so  last, 
And  the  Ashes  burn." 

Then  the  Maiden  said,  "  If  so,  I  will  break  my  pitcher," 
and  she  threw  it  down  and  broke  it. 

At  this  the  Strearnlet,  froin  which  she  drew  the  water, 
asked,  "  Why  do  you  break  your  pitcher,  my  little  Girl?" 

"  Why  may  I  not?''  she  replied  ;  "for 

•The  little  Spider's  scalt  herseif; 

And  the  Flea  weeps ; 
The  little  Door  creaks  with  the  pain, 

And  the  Broorn  swceps ; 
The  little  Cart  runs  od  so  fast, 

And  tlie  Ashes  burn  ; 
Tlic  little  Tree  shakcs  down  its  icaves— 

Now  it's  my  tum  T 

"  Ah,  then,"  said  the  Strearnlet,  "  now  must  I  begin  to 
flow."  And  it  flowed  and  flowed  along,  in  a  great  stream, 
which  kept  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  until  at  last  it  swal« 
lowed  up  the  little  Girl,  the  little  Tree,  the  Ashes,  the 
Cart,  the  Broom,  the  Door,  the  Flea,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
Spider,  all  togethcr 
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The  Handless  Maiden. 


ACERTATN  Miller  had  fallen  by  degrees  into  grenl 
poverty,  until  he  had  notliing  left  but  his  mill  and  a 
large  apple-tree.  One  day  when  he  was  going  into  the 
forest  to  cut  wood,  an  old  man,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  stepped  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you  trouble 
yourself  with  chopping  wood?  I  will  make  you  rieh  if 
you  will  promise  me  what  Stands  behind  your  mill." 

The  Miller  thought  to  hiinself  that  it  could  be  nothing 
but  his  apple-tree,  so  he  said,  **  Yes,"  and  concluded  the 
bargain  with  the  stränge  man.  The  other,  however,  laughed 
dorisively,  and  said,  "  After  three  years  I  will  come  and 
fetch  what  belongs  to  me ;"  and  then  he  went  away. 

As  soon  as  tlie  Miller  reached  home,  his  wife  came  to 
him,  and  said,  **  Teil  me,  husband,  whence  comes  this  sud- 
den  gold  into  our  house?  All  at  once  every  ehest  and 
cupboard  is  filled,  and  yet  no  man  has  brought  any  in ;  I 
cannot  teil  how  it  has  happened 

The  Miller,  in  reply,  told  her,  "  It  comes  from  a  stränge 
lord,  whom  I  met  in  the  forest,  who  offered  me  great 
treasure,  and  I  promiscd  him  in  return  what  Stands  behind 
the  mill,  for  we  can  very  well  spare  the  great  apple-tree." 

"Ah,  my  husband,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "it  is  tho 
Evil  Spirit,  whom  you  have  seen ;  he  did  not  mcan  tho 
apple-tree,  but  our  daughter,  who  was  behind  the  mill 
ßweeping  the  yard." 

This  Miller's  daughter  was  a  beautiful  and  pious 
maiden,  and  during  all  the  three  years  lived  in  the  fear  of 
God,  without  sin.  When  the  time  was  up,  and  the  day 
came  when  the  Evil  One  was  to  fetch  her,  she  wa.shed  her 
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Belf  quite  clean  and  made  a  circle  around  hcrself  with 
chalk.  Quite  early  came  tbe  Evil  One,  but  he  could  not 
approach  her;  so  in  a  rage  he  said  to  the  Miller,  '*Takc 
away  from  her  all  water,  that  she  may  not  be  able  to  wash 
herseif,  eise  have  I  no  power  over  her."  The  Miller  did 
80,  for  he  was  afraid.  The  next  morning  caine  the  Evil 
One  again,  but  she  had  wept  upon  her  hands  so  that  they 
werc  quite  clcan.  Then  he  was  baffled  again,  and  in  his 
anger  he  said  to  the  Miller,  "Cut  off  both  her  hands,  or 
eise  I  cannot  now  obtain  her."  The  Miller  was  horrified, 
and  said,  "  How  can  I  cut  off  the  hands  of  my  own  child  ?" 
but  the  Evil  One  pressed  him,  saying,  "  If  you  do  not,  you 
are  mine,  and  I  will  take  you  yoursclf  away  1"  At  last 
the  Miller  promised,  and  he  went  to  the  maiden,  and  said, 
"  My  child,  if  I  do  not  cut  off  both  your  hands  the  Evil 
One  will  carry  me  away,  and  in  my  terror  1  have  promised 
him.  Now  help  me  in  my  trouble,  and  forgive  me  for  the 
wickedness  I  am  about  to  do  you." 

She  replied,  "  Dear  father,  do  with  me  what  you  will ; 
I  am  your  daughter." 

Thereupon  she  laid  down  both  her  hands,  and  her 
father  cut  them  off.  For  the  third  time  now  the  Evil  One 
came,  but  the  maiden  had  let  fall  so  many  tears  upon  her 
arms,  that  they  were  both  quite  clean.  So  he  was  obliged 
to  give  her  up,  and  afler  this  lost  all  power  over  her." 

The  Miller  now  said  to  her,  "  I  have  received  so  mucb 
good  through  you,  my  daughter,  that  I  will  care  for  you 
most  dearly  all  your  life  long." 

But  she  answered,  "  Here  I  cannot  remain ;  I  will  wan- 
der forth  into  the  world,  where  compassionate  men  will 
give  me  as  much  as  I  require." 

Then  she  had  her  arms  bound  behind  her  back,  and  at 
sunrise  departed  on  her  journey,  and  walked  the  whole 
day  long  tili  night  feil.  At  that  time  she  arrivcd  at  a  royal 
garden,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  she  saw  a  tree  stand« 
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ing  there  bearing  most  beautiful  fruits,  but  she  could  not 
enter,  for  there  was  water  all  round.  Since,  however,  she 
bad  walked  the  whole  day  without  tasting  a  morsel,  she 
was  tormented  by  bunger,  and  said  to  herseif,  "  Ah,  would 
I  wcre  there,  that  I  might  eat  of  the  fruit,  eise  shall  I  perish 
yriih  hunger."  So  she  kneeled  and  prayed  to  God,  and  all 
at  once  an  angel  catne  down,  who  made  a  passage  through 
the  water,  so  that  the  ground  was  dry  for  her  to  pass  over, 
Then  she  went  into  the  garden,  and  the  angel  with  her. 
There  she  saw  a  tree  füll  of  beautiful  pears,  but  they  were 
all  numbered ;  so  she  stepped  up  and  ate  one  to  appease 
her  hunger,  but  no  more.  The  gardener  perceived  her  do 
it,  but  because  the  angel  stood  by  he  was  afraid,  and  thought 
the  maiden  was  a  spirit;  so  he  remained  quiet  and  did  not 
address  her.  As  soon  as  she  had  eaten  the  pear  she  was 
satisfied,  and  went  and  hid  herseif  under  the  bushes. 

The  next  morning  the  King  to  whom  the  garden  be- 
longed  came  down,  and  counting  the  pears  found  that  one 
was  missing;  and  he  askcd  the  gardener  whither  it  was 
gone.  The  gardener  replied,  "  Last  night  a  spirit  came, 
who  had  no  hands,  and  ate  the  pear  with  her  mouth." 
The  King  then  asked,  "  How  did  the  spirit  come  through 
the  water ;  and  whither  did  it  go  after  it  had  eaten  the 
pear  ?" 

"  An  angel  clothcd  in  snow-white  garmentscame  down 
from  heaven  and  made  a  passage  through  the  waters,  so 
that  the  spirit  walked  through  the  ditch.  And  because  it 
was  an  angel,  I  was  afraid,  and  neither  called  out  nor  ques* 
tioned  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  had  finished  the  fruit,  it  re« 
turned  as  it  came." 

The  King  said,  "If  it  be  as  you  say,  I  will  this  night 
watch  with  you." 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  King  came  into  the  gardeni 
bringing  with  him  a  priest,  who  was  to  address  the  spirit, 
and  all  three  ssit  down  under  the  tree.     About  miJuight 
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ihe  maiden  crept  out  from  undcr  the  bushes,  and  again  ato 
with  her  mouth  a  pear  ofT  the  tree,  whilst  the  angel  clothed 
in  white  stood  by  her.  Then  the  priest  went  towards  her, 
and  aaid,  "  Art  thou  come  from  God,  or  from  earth  ?  art 
thou  a  spirit,  or  a  human  being  ?"  She  replied,  "  I  am 
no  spirit,  but  a  poor  maiden,  deserted  by  all,  save  Ood 
alone." 

The  King  aaid,  "  If  you  are  forsaken  by  all  the  world, 
yet  will  I  not  forsake  you  ;"  and  he  took  her  with  him  to 
his  royal  palace,  and,  because  she  was  so  beautiful  and 
pious,  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  ordered  silver 
Lands  to  be  made  for  her,  and  made  her  his  bride. 

After  aycar  had  passed  by,  the  King  was  obliged  to  go 
to  war,  so  he  commended  the  young  Queen  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  and  told  her  to  write  him  word  if  she  had  a 
child  born,  and  to  pay  her  especial  attention.  Soon  after- 
wards  the  Queen  bore  a  fine  boy,  so  the  old  mother  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  son,  containing  the  joyful  news.  The  mes- 
senger, however,  rested  on  his  way  by  a  brook,  and,  being 
weary  of  his  long  journey,  feil  asleep.  Then  came  the 
Evil  One,  who  had  ahvays  been  trying  to  do  soine  evil  to 
the  Queen,  and  changed  the  letter  for  anothef,  wherein  it 
was  Said  that  the  Queen  had  brought  a  changeling  into  the 
World.  As  soon  as  the  King  had  read  this  letter  he  was 
frightened  and  much  troubled,  nevertheless  he  wrote  an 
ans  wer  to  his  mother,  that  she  should  take  great  care  of 
the  Queen  until  his  arrival.  The  messenger  went  back 
with  this  letter,  but  on  his  way  rested  at  the  same  spot,  and 
went  to  sleep.  Then  the  Evil  One  came  a  sccond  tirae,  and 
put  another  letter  in  his  pocket,  wherein  it  was  said  the 
Qieen  and  her  child  should  be  killed.  When  the  old 
mother  received  this  letter,  she  was  Struck  with  horror,  and 
could  not  believe  it;  so  she  wrote  another  letter  to  the 
King;  but  she  received  no  other  answer,  for  the  Evil  One 
ngain  placed  a  false  letter  in  the  messenger's  pocket^  and 
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in  this  last  it  said  that  she  sbould  preserve  the  tongoe  and 
ejes  of  the  Queen,  for  a  sign  that  she  had  fulfilled  bis  com* 
mands. 

The  old  motber  was  sorely  grieved  to  sbed  innocent 
blood,  so  sbe  caused  a  calf  to  be  fetched  by  night,  and  cut 
ofF  its  tongue  and  took  out  its  eyes.  Then  she  said  to  the 
Queen,  "  I  cannot  let  you  be  killed,  as  the  King  com- 
mands ;  but  you  must  remain  here  no  longer.  Go  forth 
with  your  child  into  the  wide  world,  and  never  return  here 
again." 

Thus  saying,  she  bound  the  child  upon  the  young 
Queen's  back,  and  the  poor  wife  went  away,  weeping  bit- 
terly.  Soon  she  entered  a  large  wild  forest,  and  there  she 
feil  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  to  God,  and  the  angel  ap- 
peared  and  led  her  to  a  little  cottage,  and  over  the  door 
was  a  shield  inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Here  may  every 
one  live  freely."  Out  of  the  house  carae  a  snow- white 
miiiden,  who  said,  "  Welcome,  Lady  Queen,"  and  led  her 
in.  Then  she  took  the  little  child  from  the  Queen's  back, 
and  gave  it  some  nourishment,  and  laid  it  on  a  beautifully 
covered  bed.  Presently  the  Queen  asked,  "  How  do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  Queen  ?"  and  the  maiden  answered,  **  I 
am  an  angel  sent  from  God  to  tcnd  you  and  your  child;" 
and  in  this  cottage  she  lived  seven  years,  and  was  well  cared 
for,  and  through  God^s  mercy  to  her,  on  account  of  her 
piety,  her  hands  grew  again  as  before, 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  come  home  again,  and  bis» 
first  thought  was  to  see  his  wife  and  child.  Then  bis 
mother  began  to  weep,  and  said,  "  You  wicked  husband, 
why  did  you  write  to  me  that  I  should  put  to  death  two 
innocent  souls  ?"  and,  showing  him  the  two  letters  which 
tho  Evil  One  had  forged,  she  continued,  "  I  have  done  as 
you  commanded ;"  and  she  brought  him  the  tokens,  the 
two  eyes  and  the  tongue.  Then  the  King  began  to  weep 
10  bitterly  for  his  dear  wife  and  son,  that  the  old  mother 
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pitied  him,  and  said,  "Be  comforted,  she  lives  yeti  I 
cauaed  a  calf  to  be  slain,  from  whom  I  took  these  tokens; 
Dut  the  child  I  bound  on  your  wife's  back,  and  I  bade 
them  go  forth  into  the  wide  world;  and  she  promised 
never  to  return  here,  because  you  were  so  wrathful  against 
her." 

"  So  faras  heaven  is  blue,"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  I  will 
go;  and  neither  will  I  eat  nor  drink  until  I  have  found 
again  my  dear  wife  and  child,  if  they  have  not  perishedof 
hunger  by  this  time." 

Thereupon  the  King  set  out,  and  for  seven  long  years 
sought  his  wife  in  everjr  stony  clefl;  and  rocky  cave,  but 
found  her  not;  and  he  began  to  think  she  must  have  per- 
ished.  And  all  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  God 
sustained  him. 

At  last  he  came  mto  a  large  forest,  and  found  there  the 
little  cottage  whereon  the  shield  was  with  the  words,  "  Here 
may  every  one  live  freely."  Out  of  the  house  came  the 
white  raaiden,  and  she  took  him  bythe  band;  and  leading 
him  in,  said, — "  Be  welcome,  Great  King.  Whence  comest 
thou  ?" 

He  replied,  "  For  seven  long  years  have  I  sought  every 
where  for  my  wife  and  child  ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded." 

Then  the  angel  offered  him  meat  and  drink,  but  he  re- 
fused  both,  and  would  only  rest  a  little  while.  So  he  lay 
down  to  sleep,  and  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin. 

Now  went  the  angel  into  the  Chamber  where  sat  tho 
Queen,  with  her  son,  whom  she  usually  called  "Sorrowfui," 
and  said  to  her,  "  Come  down,  with  your  child:  your  hus* 
band  is  here."  So  she  went  to  where  he  lay,  and  the  nap- 
kin feil  from  off  his  face ;  so  the  Queen  said,  "  Sorrowful, 
pick  up  the  napkin,  and  cover  again  your  father's  face." 
The  child  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  the  King,  who  heard  in 
his  slumber  what  passed,  let  the  napkin  again  fall  from  off 

his  face.    At  this  the  boy  bocame  impatient,  and  said, 
8 
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"  Dcar  mother,  how  cau  I  oover  my  fatber's  face  ?  Have  I 
indeed  a  father  on  tfae  earth  ?  I  bave  learnt  the  prayer, 
*Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven ;'  and  yoa  have  told  ma 
my  iäther  waa  in  heaven, — the  good  Qod :  how  can  I  talk 
to  thia  wild  man  7  he  U  not  my  father." 

As  the  King  heard  thia  he  raised  himaelf  up,  and  asked 
the  Queen  who  she  was.  The  Queen  replied :  "  I  am  yoiir 
wife,  aod  this  is  your  son,  Sorrowfal."  Biit  when  he  saw 
her  human  handa,  be  aaid,  "My  wife  bad  ailver  hands." 
"The  merciful  Qod,"  aaid  the  Queen,  "hos  caused  my 
hands  to  grow  again  ;"  and  the  angel,  going  into  her 
Chamber,  brought  out  the  eilver  hands,  and  ahowed  them 
to  bim. 

New  he  perceived  tbat  tbey  were  certainly  bis  dear 
wife  and  child ;  and  he  kisaed  them  gladly,  sayiof,  "  A 
heavy  stone  is  taken  from  my  heart;"  and,  after  (^.dng  a 
meal  together  with  the  angel,  tbey  went  home  to  Üi.  King'a 
mother. 

Their  arrival  caused  great  rejoicings  everyv),ere;  and 
the  King  and  Queen  celebrated  their  marriage  Again,  and 
cver  afterwards  lived  huppily  together  to  th&  <ad  of  their 
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The  Discreet  Hans. 


HANS'  motherasked,  "  Whitherare  you  going,  Hans?^ 
"  To  Grethers,"  replied  he.  "  Behave  well,  Hana.'' 
"  I  will  take  care :  good  bye,  mother."  "  Good  bye^ 
Haus." 

Hans  came  to  GretheL  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  "  Good 
day,"  replied  GretheL  "What  treasure  do  you  bring 
to-day?"  "I  bring  nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to 
give  ?"  Grethel  presented  Hans  with  a  needle.  "  Good 
bye,"  said  he.  "  Good  bye,  Hans."  Hans  took  the  needle, 
stuck  it  in  a  load  of  hay,  and  walked  home  bebind  the 
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"  Good  evening,  mother."  "  Good  evening,  Hans. 
Where  have  you  been  ?"  "  To  GrethePs."  "  And  what 
have  you  given  her?"  **  Nothing :  she  has  given  me  some- 
thing."  "  What  has  Grethel  given  you  ?"  **  A  needle," 
Said  Hans.  "  And  where  have  you  put  it  ?"  "  In  the  load 
et  hay."  "  Then  you  have  behaved  stupidly,  Hans ;  you 
should  put  needles  on  your  coat  sleeve."  "To  behave 
better,  do  nothrng  at  all,"  thought  Hans. 

"Whither  are  you  going,  Hans?"  "To  Grethel's, 
mother."  "Behave  well,  Hans."  "I  will  take  caro: 
good  bye,  mother."     "  Good  bye,  Hans." 

Hans  came  to  Grethel.  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  "  Good 
day,  Hans.  What  treasure  do  you  bring?"  "I  bring 
nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to  give?"  Grethel  gave 
Hans  a  knife.  "  Good  bye,  Grethel."  "  Good  bye,  Hans." 
Elans  took  the  knife,  put  it  in  his  sleeve,  and  went  home. 

"  Good  evening,  mother."  "Good  evening,  Hans. 
Where  have  you  been  ?"  "  To  Grethel's."    "  And  what  did 
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you  take  to  her  ?"  "  I  took  nothing ;  she  has  gi  ven  to  me." 
"  And  what  did  she  give  you  ?*'  "  A  knife,"  said  Hans. 
*'  And  where  have  you  put  it  ?"  "  In  my  sleeve."  "  Theo 
you  have  behaved  foolishly  again,  Hans :  you  should  put 
kni ves  in  your  pocket"  "  To  behave  better,  do  nothing  al 
all,"  thought  Hans. 

"Whither  are  you  going,  Hans?"  "To  Grethel'a, 
mother."  "  Behave  well,  Hans,"  "  I  will  take  care :  good 
bye,  mother."     "  Good  bye,  Hans." 

Hans  came  to  Grethel.  "  Good  day,  Grethel."  "  Good 
day,  Hans.  What  treasure  do  you  bring?"  "I  bring 
nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to  give?"  Grethel  gave 
Hans  a  young  goat.  "  Good  bye,  Grethel."  "  Good  bye, 
Hans."  Hans  took  the  goat,  tied  its  legs,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Just  as  he  reached  home  it  was  sujßFocated.  "Good 
evening,  mother."  "  Good  evening,  Hans.  Where  have 
you  been  ?"  "  To  GretheVs."  "  And  what  did  you  take 
to  her?"  "I  took  nothing;  she  gave  to  me."  "And 
what  did  Grethel  give  you?"  "Agoat."  "Where  did 
you  put  it,  Hans  ?"  "  In  my  pocket."  "  There  you  acted 
stupidly,  Hans;  you  should  have  tied  the  goat  with  a 
rope."    "  To  behave  better,  do  nothing,"  thought  Hans. 

"Whither  away,  Hans?"  "To  Gretliei's,  mother." 
•*  Behave  well,  Hans."  "  TU  take  care :  good  bye,  mother." 
**  Good  bye,  Hans." 

Hans  came  to  Grethel.  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  "  Good 
day,  Hans.  What  treasure  do  you  bring?"  "I  bring 
nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to  give?"  Grethel  gave 
Hans  a  piece  of  bacon.  "Good  bye,  Grethel."  "Good 
bye,  Hans."  Hans  took  the  bacon,  tied  it  with  a  rope,  and 
Bwung  it  to  and  fro,  so  that  the  dogs  came  and  ate  it  up. 
When  he  reached  home  he  held  the  rope  in  his  band,  but 
ihere  was  nothing  on  it. 

"Good  evening,  mother,"  said  he.    "Good  eveninj^ 
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Dana  Where  have  you  been  ?"  "  To  Grctliers,  mother.'' 
"  What  did  you  take  there?"  "  I  took  iiothing;  she  gave 
to  me."  "And  what  did  Grethel  give  you?"  **  A  pieco 
of  bacon/'  said  Hans.  "  And  where  have  you  put  it  ?"  '*  I 
tied  it  witb  a  rope,  swung  it  about,  and  the  dogs  carne  and 
ate  it  up."  "  There  you  acted  stupidly,  Hans ;  you  should 
have  carried  the  bacon  on  your  head."  "  To  behave  bet- 
ter, do  nothing,"  thought  Hans. 

"Whither  away,  Hans?"  "  To  Grethel's,  mother,'* 
"  Behave  well,  Hans."  "  l'U  take  care :  good  bye,  mother," 
"Good  bye,  Hans." 

Hans  came  to  Grethel.  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  "  Good 
day,  Hans.  What  treasure  do  you  bring?"  "I  bring 
nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to  give?"  Grethel  gave 
Uans  a  calf.  "Good  bye,"  said  Hans.  "Good  bye."  Hans 
took  the  calf,  set  it  on  his  head,  and  the  calf  scratched  hia 
face. 

"Good  evenmg,  mother."  "Good  evening,  Hans. 
Where  have  you  been?"  "To  GrethePs."  "What  did 
you  take  her?"  "I  took  nothing:  she  gave  to  nie."  "And 
what  did  Grethel  give  you?"  "A  calf,"  said  Hans. 
"And  what  did  you  do  with  it?"  "I  set  it  on  rny  head, 
and  it  kicked  my  face."  "  Thcn  you  acted  stupidly,  Hane ; 
you  should  have  led  the  calf  home,  and  i)ut  it  in  the  stall." 
"  To  behave  better,  do  nothing,"  thought  Hans. 

"Whither  away,  Hans?"  "To  GrethePs,  mother." 
"  Behave  well,  Hans."  "  IUI  take  care :  good  bye,  mother.'* 
•^  Good  bye,  Hans." 

Hans  came  to  Grethel.  "  Good  day,"  said  he.  "  Good 
day,  Hans.  What  treasure  do  you  bring?"  "I  bring 
nothing.  Have  you  any  thing  to  give  ?"  Grethel  said,  "  I 
will  go  with  you,  Hans."  Hans  tied  a  rope  round  Grethel, 
led  her  home,  put  her  in  the  stall,  and  made  the  rope  fast; 
and  then  he  went  to  his  mother. 

"Güod    eveiiing,    mother."       "Good  evening,    Hana 
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Where  liave  you  becn?"  "To  Grethel's."  "What  did 
you  take  her?"  "  I  took  nothing."  "  What  did  Grethel 
give  you?"  "She  gave  nothing;  she  camo  with  me." 
"And  where  have  you  left  her,  then  ?"  "  I  tied  her  with 
a  rope,  put  her  in  tbe  stall,  and  threw  in  ao:ne  grasa." 
''Then  you  acted  stupidly,  Hans;  you  shouM  have  luoked 
at  her  with  friendly  eyea."  "  To  bebave  better,  do  noth- 
ing," thought  Hans ;  and  tbea  he  went  into  tbe  stall,  aod 
DUtde  sheep's  eyes  at  Grethel. 

And  alier  tbat  Grethel  became  Hans'  wife. 


XXXIII. 


The  Three  Languages. 


TN  Switzerland  there  lived  an  old  Count,  who  had  an 
-*•  only  8on,  who  was  quite  stupid  and  never  learned  any 
thing.  One  day  the  father  said,  "  My  son,  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  ;  do  all  I  may,  I  can  knock  nothing  into  your 
head«  Now  you  shall  go  away,  and  an  eminent  master 
shall  try  his  hand  with  you." 

So  the  youth  was  sent  to  a  foreign  city,  and  remained  a 
whole  year  with  his  master,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
returned  home.  Ilis  father  asked  him  at  once  what  he  had 
learned,  and  he  replied,  "  My  father,  I  have  learned  what 
the  dogs  bark." 

"Mercy  on  usl"  exclaimed  the  father,  "  is  this  all  you 
have  learned?  I  will  send  you  into  some  other  city  to  an- 
other  master.  So  the  youth  went  away  a  second  timö^and 
after  he  had  remained  a  year  with  this  master,  came  home 
again.  Ilis  father  asked  him,  as  before,  what  he  had 
learned,  and  he  replied,  "  I  have  learned  what  the  birds 
sing."  This  answer  put  the  father  in  a  passion,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, **0h,  you  prodigal,  has  all  this  precious  time 
passed,  and  have  you  learned  nothing?  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  come  into  my  presence?  Once  more,  I  will 
send  you  to  a  third  master ;  but  if  you  learn  nothing  this 
time,  I  will  no  longer  be  a  father  to  you." 

With  this  third  master  the  boy  remained  as  before,  a 
twelvemonth;  and  when  he  came  back  to  his  father,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  learned  the  language  that  the  frogs 
croak.  At  this  the  father  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  call« 
ing  his  people  together,  said,  "  This  youth  is  no  longer  my 
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0on ;  I  cast  him  off,  and  command  that  you  lead  him  into 
the  forest  and  take  away  bis  life." 

The  servants  led  bim  away  into  tbe  forest,  bat  tbcy  had 
not  tbe  beart  to  kill  bim,  and  so  tbey  let  bim  go.  Tbcy 
cut  out,  bowever,  tbe  eyes  and  tbe  tongue  of  a  fawn,  and 
took  tbem  for  a  token  to  tbe  old  Count. 

The  young  man  wandered  along,  and  after  some  time 
came  to  a  castle,  wbere  be  asked  for  a  nigbt's  lodging. 
Tbe  Lord  of  tbe  Castle  said,  "  Yes,  if  you  will  sleep  down 
below.  Tbere  is  tbe  tower;  you  may  go,  but  I  warn  you 
it  is  very  perilous,  for  it  is  füll  of  wild  dogs,  wbicb  bark 
and  bowl  at  every  one,  and,  at  certain  bours,  a  man  must 
be  tbrown  to  tbem,  wbom  tbey  devour." 

Now,  on  aecount  of  tbese  dogs  tbe  wbole  country  round 
was  in  terror  and  sorrow,  for  no  one  could  prevent  tbeir 
ravages;  but  tbe  youtb,  being  afraid  of  notbing, '  said, 
"Only  let  me  in  to  tbese  barking  bounds,  and  give  me 
Bomething  to  tbrow  to  tbem;  tbey  will  not  barm  me." 

Since  be  bimself  wisbed  it,  tbey  gave  bim  some  meat 
for  the  wild  bounds,  and  let  bim  into  tbe  tower.  As  soon 
as  b^ entered,  the  dogs  ran  about  him  qnite  in  a  friendly 
way,  wagging  tbeir  t^ails,  and  never  once  barking:  tbey 
ate,  also,  the  meat  he  brought,  and  did  not  attempt  to  do 
bim  tbe  least  injury.  Tbe  next  morning,  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  every  one,  be  came  forth  unharmed,  and  told  tbe 
Lord  of  tbe  Castle.  **Tbe  bounds  have  informed  me,  in 
tbeir  language,  why  tliey  thus  waste  and  bring  destruction 
on  the  land.  Tbey  have  the  guardianship  of  a  large  treas- 
ure  beneath  the  tower,  and  tili  that  is  raiscd  tbey  have  no 
rcst.  In  what  way  and  manner  tbis  is  to  be  done  I  have 
also  understood  from  tbem." 

At  tbese  words  every  one  began  rejoicing,  and  the  Fiord 
promised  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  if  be  could  raise 
tbe  treasure.  Tbis  task  he  bappily  accomplished,  and  the 
wild  bounds  thereupon  disappeared,  and  the  country  wan 
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tkeeä  fVom  that  plague,     Thcn  the  beftutiful  maiden  was 
monied  to  him,  and  they  lived  happilj  together. 

Aftei  9ome  time,  he  one  day  got  into  a  cnrriage  wilh  hia 
wifc^andsetoat  on  theroad  to  R'ime.  On  their  wity  tliithcr 
they  passed  a  swamp,  where  the  frogs  aat  croiiking,  'i"ho 
joung  Count  listened,  and  when  he  lieard  wliat  they  said, 
he  became  quita  thoughtful  aod  sad,  but  he  did  not  teil  ii'rg 
«ife  tbe  reason.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Home,  and  found 
the  Pope  vaa  just  dead,  and  tlicre  was  a  great  contention 
ainong  the  Cardinals  aa  to  who  sliould  be  his  successor. 
They  at  length  resolved,  that  he  on  whom  some  miraculoua 
sign  shonid  be  shown,  sbould  be  electcd.  Just  as  they  had 
thaa  resolved,  at  the  same  moment  the  young  Count  step- 
ped  into  the  ohureh,  and  suddcnly  two  snow-white  dovcs 
flew  down,  one  on  each  of  his  Shoulders,  and  remained 
perched  there.  The  clei^  recognised  in  this  circumstance 
the  sign  they  reqiiired,  and  asked  him  on  the  spot  whether 
he  would  be  Pope.  The  young  Count  was  undpcided,  and 
knew  not  whether  he  were  worthy;  but  thii  Doves  whis- 
pered  to  him  that  he  might  tnkc  llie  honour,  and  so  he 
consented.  Then  he  was  anointed  and  consccrated;  nnd 
Bo  was  fulfilled  what  the  frogs  had  prophcsicd, — and  which  ' 
bad  80  distarbcd  him, — that  he  should  become  the  Pope, 
lipon  his  election  be  had  to  sing  a  mass,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing;  but  tbe  two  doves  sitting  upon  his  Shoulder 
luld  him  all  that  he  rcquired. 


XXXIV. 


Clever  Alice, 


ÜNCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  daughter 
who  was  called  "Clever  Alice;"  and  when  she  was 
grown  up,  her  fathersaid,  "We  must  see  about  her  mar- 
rying."  "Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  **when  one  comea 
who  may  be  worthy  of  her." 

At  last  a  certain  youth,  by  name  Hans,  came  from  a 
distauce  to  make  a  proposal  for  her,  but  he  put  in  one  con- 
dition,  that  the  Clever  Alice  should  also  be  very  prudent 
"Oh,"  Said  her  father,  " she  has  got  a  head  füll  of  brains ;" 
and  the  mother  added,  "  Ah,  she  can  see  the  wind  blow  up 
the  Street,  and  hear  the  flies  cough  !" 

"Very  well,"  replied  Hans;  *'but  if  she  is  not  very 
prudent,  I  will  not  have  her."  Soon  afterwards  they  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  her  mother  said,  "Alice,  go  down 
into  the  cellar  and  draw  some  beer." 

So  Clever  Alice  took  the  jug  down  from  the  wall,  and 
went  into  the  cellar,  jerking  the  lid  up  and  down  on  her 
way  to  pass  away  the  time.  As  soon  as  she  got  down  stairs, 
ehe  drew  a  stool  and  placed  it  before  the  cask,  in  order  that 
ßhe  might  not  have  to  stoop,  whereby  she  might  do  some 
injury  to  her  back,  and  give  it  an  undesirable  bend.  Then 
she  placed  the  can  before  her  and  turned  the  tap,  and  while 
the  beer  was  running,  as  she  did  not  wish  her  eyes  to  be 
idie,  she  looked  about  upon  the  wall  above  and  below,  and 
presently  perceived,  after  much  peeping  into  tliis  and  that 
Corner,  a  hatchet,  which  the  bricklayers  had  left  behind 
Bticking  out  of  the  ceiling  right  above  her.  At  the  sighl 
of  this  the  Clever  Alice  began  to  cry,  saying,  "Oh,  if  I 
marry  Hans,  and  we  have  a  child,  and  hc  grows  up,  and 
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we  send  him  inU)  the  cellar  to  draw  beer,  the  hatchet  wil! 
fiül  upon  bis  head  and  kill  him*/'  and  so  saying,  she  sat 
there  weeping  with  all  her  might  over  the  iiiipending  mis- 
fortane. 

Meanwhile  the  good  folks  upstairs  were  waiting  for  the 
beer,  bat  as  Clever  Alice  did  not  coine,  her  mother  told  the 
maid  to  go  and  see  what  she  was  stoppi  ng  for.  The  maid 
went  down  into  the  cellar,  and  found  Alice  sitting  before 
the  cask  crying  heartily,  and  she  asked,  "  Alice,  what  are 
you  weeping  about?"  "Ahl"  she  rcplied,  **liave  I  not 
cause?  If  I  marry  Hans,  and  we  have  a  child,  and  he 
grow  up,  and  we  send  him  here  to  draw  beer,  that  hatchet 
will  &1I  upon  his  head  and  kill  him/' 

"  Oh,"  said  the  maid,  "  what  a  clever  Alice  we  liave  1" 
And  sitting  down,  she  began  to  weep  too  for  the  misfor- 
tuae  that  was  to  happen. 

After  a  while,  and  the  maid  did  not  return,  the  good 
fblksabove  began  to  fcel  very  thirsty ;  and  so  the  husband 
told  the  boy  to  go  down  into  the  cellar,  and  see  what  had 
become  of  Alice  and  the  maid.  The  boy  went  down,  and 
there  sat  Clever  Alice  and  the  maid  botli  crying,  so  he 
asked  the  reason ;  and  Alice  told  him  the  sarne  tale  of  the 
hatchet  that  was  to  fall  on  her  child  as  she  had  lold  the 
maid.  When  she  had  finished,  the  boy  exciaimed,  '*  What 
a  clever  Alice  we  havel"  and  feil  weeping  and  howling 
with  the  others. 

Upstairs  they  were  still  waiting,  and  the  husband  said, 
when  the  boy  did  not  return,  **Do  you  go  down,  wife,  into 
the  cellar  and  see  why  Alice  stops."  So  she  went  down, 
and  finding  all  three  sitting  there  crying,  asked  the  reason, 
and  Alice  told  her  about  the  hatchet  which  must  inevi- 
tably  fall  upon  the  head  of  her  son.  Then  the  mother  like- 
wise  exciaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  clever  Alice  we  have  I"  and, 
Bitting  down,  began  to  weep  with  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  husband  waited  for  his  wife's  return,  but  at  last  he  feit 
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Bo  veiy  thirsty  that  he  said,  "I  must  go  myself  down  into 
tue  cellar  and  see  what  Alice  stops  for."  As  soon  as 
he  enler,^i  the  cellar,  there  he  found  the  four  sitting  and 
crying  together,  and  when  he  heard  the  reason,  he  also  ex* 
claimed,  "Oh,  what  a  clever  Alice  we  havel"  and  satdown 
to  cry  with  the  others.  All  this  time  the  bridegroom 
above  sat  waiting,  but  when  nobody  returned,  he  thought 
they  must  be  waiting  for  him,  and  so  he  went  down  to  seo 
what  v/as  the  matter.  AVhen  he  entered,  there  sat  the  five 
crying  and  groaning,  each  one  in  a  louder  key  than  hia 
neighbour.  "  What  misfortane  has  happened?"  he  a«kcd. 
"  Ah,  dear  Hans,"  cried  Alice,  "  if  we  should  marry  one 
anothe  •,  and  have  a  child,  and  he  grow  up,  and  we  perhaps 
send  him  down  here  to  tap  the  beer,  the  hatchet  which  has 
becn  left  sticking  there  may  fall  on  his  head,  and  so  kill 
him;  and  do  you  not  think  that  enough  to  weep  about?" 

"  Now,"  Said  Hans,  "  more  prudence  than  this  is  not 
necessary  for  niy  housekeeping;  because  you  are  such  a 
clever  Alice  I  will  have  you  for  my  wife."  And,  taking 
her  band,  he  Icd  her  home  and  celebrated  the  wedding 
directly. 

After  they  had  been  married  a  little  while,  Hans  said 
one  morning,  "  Wife,  I  will  go  out  to  work  and  earn  some 
money;  do  you  go  into  the  field  and  gather  some  com 
wherewith  to  make  bread."  ^ 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  will  do  so,  dear  Hans."  And 
when  he  was  gone,  she  cooked  herseif  a  nice  mess  of  pot- 
tage,  to  take  with  her.  As  she  came  to  the  field,  she  said 
to  herseif,  **  What  shall  1  do  ?  Shall  I  cut  first,  or  eat  first ? 
Ay,  I  will  eat  first  1"  Then  she  ate  up  the  contents  of  her 
pot,  and  when  it  was  finished,  she  tlioughtto  herseif,  **Now, 
shall  I  reap  first  or  slecp  first?  Well,  I  think  I  will  have 
a  napl"  and  so  she  laid  Lerself  down  amongst  the  corn, 
and  went  to  sleep.  Mean while  Hans  returned  home,  but 
Alice  did  not  come,  and  so  he  said,  "  Oh,  what  a  prude^t 
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Alice  I  have ;  sfae  is  so  industrioos  that  she  does  not  cven 
Qome  bome  to  eat  any  thing."  By-anJ-bye,  however.  eveu- 
ing  came  on,  and  still  she  did  not  return ;  so  Hans  went  out 
to  See  how  mach  she  had  reaped;  but,  behold,  nothing  at 
all,  and  there  lay  Alice  fast  asleep  arnong  the  corn.  So 
bome  be  ran  very  fast,  and  brought  a  net  with  little  bells 
banging  on  it,  which  he  threw  over  her  head  while  she 
Btill  slept  on.  When  he  had  done  this  he  went  back  again 
and  sbut  to  the  house-door,  and,  seating  himself  on  his 
fltool,  began  working  very  industriously. 

At  last,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  the  Clever  Alice 
avroke,  and  as  soon  as  she  stood  up  the  net  feil  all  over  her 
hair,  and  the  bells  jingled  at  every  step  she  took.  This 
quite  frightened  her,  and  she  began  to  doubt  whether  she 
were  really  Clever  Alice  or  no,  and  said  to  herseif,  "Am  I 
she,  or  am  I  not?"  This  question  she  could  not  answer, 
and  she  stood  still  a  long  while  considering.  At  last  she 
thought  she  would  go  home  and  ask  whether  she  were 
really  herseif — supposing  they  would  be  able  to  teil. 
When  she  came  to  the  house-door  it  was  shut;  so  she 
tapped  at  the  window,  and  asked,  "  Hans,  is  Alice  within  ?" 
•*  Yes,"  he  replied,  "she  is."  Now  she  was  really  terrified, 
and  exclaiming,  "Ah,  heaven,  then  I  am  not  Alice!'*  sho 
ran  up  to  another  house;  but  as  soon  as  the  folks  within 
beard  the  jingling  of  the  bells  they  would  not  open  their 
doors,  and  so  nobody  would  receive  her.  Then  she  ran 
straight  away  from  the  village,  and  no  one  has  ever  seeo 
her  since. 


XXXV. 


The  Table,  the  Ass,  and  the  Stick. 


ALONG  while  ago  thcre  lived  a  Tailor  who  had  throe 
Bons,  but  only  a  single  Ooat,  which,  as  it  had  to  fur^ 
iiLsh  milk  for  all,  was  obliged  to  have  good  fodder  every 
day,  and  to  be  led  into  the  meadow  for  it  This  the  sona 
had  to  do  by  turns;  and  one  morning  the  eldest  took  tlie 
Goat  into  the  churchyard,  where  grew  the  finest  herbs, 
which  he  let  it  eat,  and  then  it  frisked  about  undisturbed 
tili  the  evening,  when  it  was  time  to  return ;  and  then  he 
asked,  "  Goat,  are  you  satisfied  ?"    The  Goat  replied — 

"  I  am  satisfied,  qiiite ; 
No  more  can  I  bite." 

"  Then  come  home,"  said  the  youth,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  rope,  he  led  it  to  the  stall  and  made  it  fast.  "  Now,'' 
Bald  the  old  Tailor,  "has  the  Goat  had  its  proper  food?" 
"Yes,"  replied  his  son,  "it  has  eaten  all  it  can."  The 
father,  however,  would  see  for  himself ;  and  so,  going  into 
the  stall,  he  stroked  the  goat  and  asked  it  whether  it  was 
satisfied,    The  Goat  replied — 

"  Whereof  should  I  be  Mitisfied  f 
1  only  jumped  about  the  gravea^ 
And  fuund  not  a  aiugle  leafl" 

"  What  do  I  hear !"  exclairaed  the  Tailor,  and  ran  up  to 
bis  son  and  said,  "  Oh,  you  bad  boy  I  you  said  the  Goat 
was  satisfied,  and  then  brought  it  away  hungry;"  and| 
toking  the  yard-raeasure  downfrom  the  wall,  he  hunted  his 
lon  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage. 

The  füllowing  morning  was  the  second  son's  turn,  and 
Se  picked  out  a  place  in  the  garden-hedge,  where  somo 
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rery  flne  herbs  grew,  which  the  Goal  ate  np  entirely. 
When,  in  the  evening,  he  wanted  to  return,  he  aaked  the 
Gk>at  first  whether  it  were  satisfied,  and  it  replied  aa 
before — 

"  I  am  satisfied,  qnite ; 
No  more  cao  I  bite." 

"Then  come  home,"  said  the  youth,  and  drove  it  to  ita 
Btall,  and  tied  it  fast.  Soon  afler  the  old  Tailor  aske<l, 
"  Has  the  Goat  had  its  usual  food  ?"  **  Oh,  yes !"  answered 
bis  son  ;  "it  ate  up  all  the  leaves."  But  the  Tailor  would 
8ee  for  himself,  and  so  he  went  into  the  stall,  and  asked  th« 
Goat  whether  it  had  had  enough. 

**  Wbereof  sbould  I  be  satisfied  I 
I  only  jumped  abont  tbe  hedge, 
Aod  found  not  a  siogle  lea£** 

replied  the  animal. 

"The  wicked  scampl"  exclaimed  the  Tailor,  "to  let 
BQcb  a  capital  animal  starvel"  and,  running  in  doors,  he 
drove  bis  son  out  of  the  house  with  his  yard-measure. 

It  was  now  the  third  son's  turn,  and  he,  willing  to  make 
a  good  beginning,  sought  some  bushes  füll  of  beautifuUy 
tender  leaves,  of  which  he  let  the  Goat  plentifully  partake; 
and  at  evening  time,  when  he  wished  to  go  home,  he  asked 
the  Goat  the  same  qucstion  as  the  others  had  done,  and  re- 
ceived  the  same  answer — 

**  I  am  satisfied,  quite; 
No  more  can  I  bite." 

So  then  be  led  it  home,  and  tied  it  up  in  its  stall ;  and  prea- 
cntly  the  old  man  came  and  asked  whether  the  Goat  had 
had  its  regulär  food,  and  the  youth  replied,  "  Yes."  But 
he  would  go  and  see  for  himself,  and  then  the  wicked  bcast 
told  bim,  aa  it  had  done  before — 

•  Whereof  should  I  be  satisfied ! 
T  milj  jumped  about  tbe  bush, 
And  fbund  not  a  Single  1ea£" 
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"  Oh,  the  scoundrel  I"  exclaimed  the  Tailor,  in  a  rage; 
''  he  is  just  as  careless  and  forgetful  as  the  otbers;  he  shall 
DO  longer  eat  of  my  breadl"  and,  rushing  into  the  house^ 
he  dealt  his  youngest  son  such  tremendous  blows  with  tho 
yard-measure  that  the  boy  ran  quite  away. 

The  old  Tailor  was  now  left  alone  with  his  Goat,  and 
the  following  morning  he  went  to  the  stall,  and  fondled 
the  animal,  saying,  "  Come,  my  dear  little  creature ;  I  will 
Icad  you  myself  into  the  meadow ;"  and,  taking  the  ropOi 
he  brought  it  to  some  green  lettuces,  and  let  it  feed  to  its 
heart's  content  When  evening  arrived  he  asked  it,  as  hii 
Bons  had  done  before  whether  it  were  satisfied,  and  it  re 
plied — 

"  I  am  mtisfied,  quite ; 
No  more  cau  I  bite.* 

So  he  led  it  home,  and  tied  it  up  in  its  stall ;  but,  before 
he  left  it,  he  turned  round  and  asked  once  more,  "Are  yoa 
quite  satisfied?"  The  malicious  brüte  answered  in  the 
same  manner  as  before — 

•  Whereof  should  I  be  satisfied 
I  only  juinped  about  the  green, 
Aod  fuiind  nut  a  single  IcaC 

As  soon  as  the  Tailor  heard  this  he  was  thunderstruck, 
and  perceived  directly  that  he  had  driven  away  his  three 
Bons  without  cause.  "  Stop  a  bit,  you  ungrateful  beastl" 
he  exclaimed.  "To  drive  you  away  will  be  too  little;  I 
will  mark  you  so  that  you  shall  no  more  dare  to  show 
yourself  among  honourable  tailors."  So  saying,  he  sprang 
up  with  great  speed,  and,  fetching  a  razor,  shaved  tho 
Ooat's  head  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  his  hand;  and,  because 
the  yard-measure  was  too  honourable  for  such  Service,  be 
laid  hold  of  a  whip,  and  gave  the  animal  such  hearty  cutii 
with  it,  that  it  ran  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  the  old  man  sat  down  again  in  his  house  he  feil 
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into  great  grief,  and  would  have  been  only  too  happj  to 
have  had  bis  three  sona  back ;  bat  no  ooe  knew  whither 
thej  had  wandered« 

The  eldest,  however,  had  gone  apprentice  to  a  joiner, 

with  whom  he  worked  industriously  and  cheerfully;  and 

when  bis  time  was  out,  bis  master  presented  him  with  a 

table,  which  had  certainly  a  very  ordinary  appearance,  and 

was   made  of  common  wood;  but  it  had  one  excellent 

quality: — ^If  its  owner  placed  it  before  him,  and   said, 

**  Table,  oover  thyself,"  the  good  table  was  at  once  covered 

with  a  fioe  cloth,  and  plates,  and  knives  and  forks,  and 

dishes  of  roast  and  baked  meat  took  their  places  on  it,  and 

a  great  glass  filled  with  red  wine,  which  gladdened  one's 

heart.     Our  young  fellow  thought,  "Herewith  you  have 

enough  foryour  lifetirae,"  and  went,  füll  of  glee,  aboutthe 

World,  never  troubling  himself  whether  the  inn  were  good 

er   bad,  or   whether   it  contained  any  thing  or  nothing, 

Whenever  he  pleased  he  went  to  no  inn  at  all,  but  in  the 

field,  or  wood,  or  any  meadow,  in  fact,  just  where  he  liked 

U)  take  the  table  olF  Ins  back,  and  set  it  before  him,  saying, 

'*  Table,  cover  thyself,"  he  had  all  he  could  desire  to  eat 

and  drink. 

At  last  it  came  into  his  head  that  he  would  return  to 
bis  father,  whose  anger,  he  thought,  would  be  abated  by 
time,  and  with  whom  he  might  live  very  comfortably  with 
his  excellent  table.  It  feil  out  that,  on  his  journey  home, 
he  one  evening  arrived  at  an  inn  which  was  füll  of  people, 
who  bade  him  welcome,  and  invited  him  to  come  in  and 
eat  with  them,  or  he  would  get  nothing  at  all.  But  our 
Joiner  replied,  "  No ;  I  will  not  take  a  couple  of  bites  with 
yoa ;  you  must  rather  be  my  guests."  At  this  the  others 
laaghed,  and  thought  he  was  making  game  of  them ;  but 
he  placed  his  wooden  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
Baid,  "Table,  cover  thyself;"  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eje  it  was  set  out  with  meats  as  good  as  any  that  the  host 
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oould  have  furnisbed,  and  the  smell  of  which  mount€Q 
very  savoury  into  the  noses  of  the  guests.  "  Be  welcome, 
good  friends,"  said  the  Joiner;  and  the  guests,  when  they 
saw  he  was  in  eamest,  waited  not  to  be  asked  twice,  boti 
quickly  seating  themselves,  set  to  valiantly  with  their 
knives.  What  made  them  most  wonder,  however,  was  thaft 
when  any  dish  became  empty,  another  füll  one  instandy 
took  its  place;  and  the  ]andIord,  who  stood  in  a  corner 
looking  on,  thought  to  hiraself,  "  You  could  make  good 
use  of  such  a  cook  as  that  in  your  trade;"  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  Joiner  and  his  companions  sat  making 
mcrry  tili  late  at  night ;  but  at  last  they  went  to  bed,  and 
the  joiner  too,  who  placed  his  wishing-table  against  the 
wall  before  going  to  sleep.  The  landlord,  however,  could 
not  get  to  sleep,  for  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  and,  sud- 
denly  remerabering  that  there  stood  in  his  lumber-room  an 
old  table  which  was  useless,  he  went  and  fetched  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  place  of  the  wishing-table.  The  next  morn- 
ing  the  Joiner  counted  out  his  lodging-money,  and  placed 
the  table  on  his  back,  Ignorant  that  it  had  bneen  changed, 
and  went  his  way.  At  noon-day  he  reached  his  father'fl 
house,  and  was  received  with  great  joy. 

"Now,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "what  have 
you  learned?" 

"  I  have  become  a  joiner,  father." 

"  A  capital  trade,  too.  But  what  have  you  brought 
home  with  you  from  your  travels  ?" 

"  The  best  thing  I  have  brought,"  said  the  youth,  "  is 
this  table." 

The  father  looked  at  it  on  every  side,  and  said,  "  You 
have  niade  a  very  bad  band  of  that ;  it  is  an  old,  worthleas 
table." 

"But,"  interrupted  his  son,  "it  is  one  which  coverH 
«tself;  and  when  I  place  it  before  me  and  say,  'Table, 
oover  thysel^'  it  is  instantly  filled  with  the  most  savoury 
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meata  and  wine,  wliich  will  make  your  heart  sing.  Just 
invite  your  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  you  shall  soon 
0ee  how  they  will  be  refreshed  and  revived." 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  Company  was  arrived,  he  placed 
his  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  called  out  to  it  to 
Cover  itself.  But  the  table  did  not  stir,  and  remaincjd  as 
empty  as  any  other  table  which  does  not  understand  what 
18  spokeu  ;  and  the  poor  Joiner  at  once  perceived  that  the 
table  was  changed,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  thus  like 
an  impostor  before  the  guests,  who  laughed  at  hira  and  were 
obliged  to  go  home  without  eating  or  dnnking.  So  the 
&ther  took  up  his  mending  again,  and  stitched  away  as  fast 
AS  ever,  and  the  son  was  obliged  to  go  and  work  for  a  mas- 
ter  carpenter. 

Meanwhile  the  second  son  had  been  living  with  a  milier, 
and  learning  his  trade,  and  as  soon  as  his  time  was  up,  his 
master  said  to  him,  "  Because  you  have  served  me  so  well, 
I  present  you  with  this  ass,  which  has  a  wonderful  gift, 
although  it  neither  can  draw  a  waggon  nor  carry  a  sack." 
**  For  what,  then,  is  it  useful  ?"  asked  the  youth.  "  It 
epeaks  gold,"  replied  the  milier.  **  If  you  tie  a  pocket 
under  his  chin,  and  cry,  *Bricklebrit,'  then  the  good  beast 
will  pour  out  gold  coin  like  hail."  "  That  is  a  very  fine 
ihing,"  thought  the  youth ;  and,  thanking  the  master,  he  wcnt 
off  upon  his  journey.  Now,  whenever  he  needed  money, 
he  had  only  to  say  to  his  ass,  "  Bricklebrit,"  and  it  rained 
down  gold  pieces,  so  that  he  had  no  other  trouble  than  to 
pick  them  up  again  from  the  ground.  Wherever  he  went 
the  best  only  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  the  dearer  it 
was  the  better,  for  he  had  always  a  füll  purse.  When  he 
had  looked  about  him  for  some  time  in  the  world,  he  thought 
he  would  go  and  visit  his  ftither,  whose  anger  he  supposed 
had  abated,  and  moreover  since  he  brought  with  him  an 
ASS  of  gold,  he  would  no  doubt  reccive  him  gladly.  It  so 
happeued  that  he  camo  to  the  vcry  same  inn  where  hia 
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brotlier's  table  had  been  cbanged,  and  as  he  came  up,  leod« 
ing  bis  ass  by  the  band,  the  landlord  would  have  tuken  it 
and  tied  it  up,  but  cur  young  master  said  to  bim,  "Yen 
need  not  trouble  yourself ;  I  will  lead  my  grey  beast  my- 
seif  into  the  stable  and  tie  bim,  for  I  must  know  where  he 
Stands."  The  landlord  wondered  at  this,  and  he  tbought 
that  one  who  lookcd  after  bis  own  beast  would  not  spend 
much ;  but  presently  our  friend,  dipping  into  bis  pocket 
and  taking  out  two  pieces  of  gold,  gave  them  to  bim,  and 
bade  bim  fetch  the  best  he  could.  This  made  the  landlord 
open  bis  eyes,  and  he  ran  and  fetched,  in  a  great  hurry,  the 
best  he  could  get.  When  he  had  finished  bis  meal,  the 
youth  asked  what  fnrther  he  was  indebted,  and  the  land- 
lord, having  no  mind  to  spare  bim,  said  that  a  couple  of 
gold  pieces  more  wasdue.  The  youth  feit  in  bis  pocket, 
but  bis  raoney  was  just  at  an  end ;  so  he  exclaimed,  "  Wait 
a  bit,  my  landlord ;  I  will  go  and  fetch  some  gold,"  and, 
taking  the  table-cloth  with  bim,  he  went  out.  The  land- 
lord knew  not  what  tothink,  but  being  covetous  he  slinked 
out  after  the  youth,  and,  as  he  bolted  the  stable-door,  the 
landlord  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  youth 
spread  the  clotb  beneath  the  ass,  and  called  out,  "  Brickle- 
brit,"  and  in  a  moment  the  beast  began  to  speak  out  gold, 
as  if  rain  were  falling.  "  By  the  powers,"  exclaimed  the 
landlord,  "  ducats  are  soon  coined  so ;  that  is  not  a  bad  sort 
of  purse  1"  The  youth  now  paid  bis  bill  and  laid  down  to 
ileep,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  landlord  slipped 
into  the  stable,  and  led  away  the  mint-master,  and  tied  up 
a  different  ass  in  its  place. 

In  the  morning  early,  the  youth  drove  away  witb  bis 
ass,  thinking  it  was  bis  own,  and  at  noon-day  he  arrived  at 
his  father's,  who  was  very  glad  to  see  bim  return,  and  re- 
ceived  bim  kindly.  "What  trade  have  you  become?* 
asked  the  father.  "  A  milier,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  what 
have  you  brought  home  with  you  frora  your  wanderinga?'* 
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••  Nothing  bat  an  ass."  "  Oh,  there  nre  plenty  of  that  sort 
here  now ;  it  had  far  better  been  a  goat,"  «lid  the  old  maa 
"  Yea,"  replied  the  Bon,  "bat  tliia  is  no  common  animal, 
but  one  which,  when  I  say  *  Bricklebrit,'  spcaks  goUl  right 
ftnd  left.  JüStcall  vour  friends  here,  and  I  will  make  them 
all  rieh  in  a  twinkling."  **  Well,"  cxclai med  the  Tailor, 
"  that  would  please  me  vcry  well,  and  so  I  necd  not  use 
my  needle  any  more ;"  and  running  out  he  called  toorether 
all  bis  acqiiaintances.  As  aoon  as  they  were  assembled, 
the  young  Miller  bade  them  make  a  circle,  and,  spreading 
out  a  cloth,  he  brought  the  ass  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  "  Now,  pay  attention,"  said  he  to  them,  and  called 
out,  "  Bricklebrit ;"  but  not  a  single  gold  piece  feil,  and  it 
80on  appeared  that  the  ass  understood  not  coining,  for  it  is 
not  every  one  that  can  be  so  taught.  The  poor  young 
man  began  to  make  a  long  face,  when  he  saw  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  he  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon  of  the 
guests,  who  were  forced  to  return  as  poor  as  they  came. 
So  it  happened  that  the  old  man  had  to  take  to  his  needle 
again,  and  the  youth  to  bind  himself  with  another  master. 
Meanwhile  the  third  brother  had  gone  to  a  turner  to 
learn  his  trade  ;  but  he  got  un  very  slowly,  as  it  was  a  very 
difficult  art  to  acquire.  And  while  he  was  there,  his 
bn)thers  sent  him  word  how  badly  things  had  gone  with 
them,  and  how  the  landlord  had  robbed  them  of  their 
wishing-gifts  on  their  return  home.  When  the  time  came 
round  that  he  had  learnt  every  thing  and  wished  to  leave, 
his  master  presented  him  with  a  sack,  saying,  "In  it  there 
lies  a  stick." 

"  I  will  take  the  sack  readily,  for  it  may  do  me  good 

eorvice,"  replied  the  youth.     "Butwhat  is  the  stick  for? 

it  only  makes  the  sack  heavier  to  carry." 

•*  That  T  will  teil  you  : — If  any  one  does  you  an  injury, 

you  have  only  to  say,  *  Stick,  out  of  the  sack  !'  and  in- 

9tantly  the  stick  will  spring  out,  and  dancc  about  on  the 
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people's  backs  in  such  style  tliat  they  will  not  be  able  tc 
stir  a  finger  for  a  week  afterwards;  and,  moreover,  it 
will  not  leave  oflF  tili  you  say,  *  Stick,  get  back  into  tlip 
sack.' " 

The  youth  thanked  him,  and  hung  the  sack  over  his 
Shoulders ;  and  whcn  any  one  came  too  near,  and  wishcd 
to  meddle  with  him,  he  said,  "  Stick,  come  out  of  the  sack," 
and  immediately  it  sprang  out,  and  began  laying  about  it; 
and  when  he  called  it  back,  it  disappeared  so  quickly  thai 
no  one  could  teil  where  it  came  from. 

One  evening  he  arrived  at  the  inn  where  his  brothera 
had  bccn  basely  robbcd,  and,  laying  his  knapsack  on  the 
table,  he  began  to  talk  of  all  the  wonderful  things  he  had 
Seen  in  the  world.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  one  may  find,  indeed, 
a  table  which  supplies  itself,  and  a  golden  ass,  and  such- 
like  things — all  very  good  in  their  place,  and  I  do  not 
despise  them ;  but  they  shrink  into  nothing  beside  the 
treasure  which  I  carry  with  me  in  tbis  sack." 

The  landlord  pricked  up  his  ears,  saying,  "Whaton 
earth  can  it  be?"  but  he  thought  to  himself,  "  The  sack  is 
certainly  füll  of  precious  stones,  and  I  must  manage  to  get 
hold  of  them ;  for  all  good  things  come  in  threes." 

As  soon  as  it  was  bedtime  our  youth  stretched  himself 
lipon  a  bench,  and  laid  his  sack  down  for  a  pillow;  and, 
when  he  appcared  to  be  in  a  dcep  sleep,  the  landlord  crept 
Boftly  to  him,  and  began  to  pull  very  gently  and  cautiously 
at  the  sack,  to  see  if  he  could  manage  to  draw  it  away,  and 
put  another  in  its  place.  The  young  Turner,  however,  had 
been  waiting  for  him  to  do  this,  and,  just  as  the  man  gave 
a  good  pull,  he  exclaimed,  "Stick,  out  of  the  sack  with 
youl"  Immediately  out  it  jumped,  and  thumped  about  on 
the  landlord's  back  and  ribs  with  a  good  will. 

The  landlord  began  to  cry  for  mercy,  but  the  louder  he 
cried,  the  more  forcibly  did  the  stick  beat  time  on  his  back, 
until  at  last  he  feil  exliaustod  to  the  ground. 
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Then  the  Turner  said,  "  If  you  do  not  gi ve  ap  the  tablj 
wliich  feeds  itself,  and  the  golden  ass,  that  dance  shall  com- 
mence  again." 

"  No,  HO  I"  cried  the  landlord,  in  a  weak  voice  ;  "  I  will 
give  them  up  with  pleasure,  but  just  let  your  horrible  hob- 
gobiin  get  back  into  his  sack." 

"  I  will  give  you  pardon,  if  you  do  right ;  but,  take 
care  what  you  are  about,"  replied  the  Turner ;  and  he  let 
bim  rest,  and  bade  the  stick  return. 

On  the  foUowing  morning  the  Turner,  accordingly,  went 
away  with  the  table  and  the  ass,  on  his  road  homc  to  his 
falber,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  feit  very  glad,  and 
asked  what  he  had  learned  in  foreign  parts. 

"  Dear  father,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  become  a  turner." 

"  A  difEcuIt  business  that;  but  what  have  you  brought 
back  with  you  from  your  travels  ?" 

"A  precious  stick,"  replied  the  son;  "a  stick  in  this 
Rack." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "a  stick!  Well, 
that  is  worth  the  trouble  1  Why,  you  can  cut  one  from 
every  tree  I" 

"  But  not  such  a  stick  as  this ;  for  if  I  say,  *  Stick,  out 
of  the  sack,'  it  instantly  jumps  out,  and  exccutes  such  a 
dance  upon  the  back  of  any  one  who  would  injure  me,  that 
at  last  he  is  beaten  to  the  ground,  crying  for  niercy.  Do 
you  see,  with  this  stick  I  have  got  back  again  the  wonder- 
ful  table  and  the  golden  ass  of  which  the  thievish  landlord 
robbed  my  brothers  ?  Now,  let  them  both  be  summoned 
horae,  and  invite  all  your  acquaintances,  and  I  will  notonly 
give  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  but  pocketfuls  of 
money." 

The  old  Tailor  would  scarcely  believe  him ;  but,  ncvcr- 
theless,  he  called  in  his  friends.  Then  the  young  Turner 
placed  a  tablecloth  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  leJL  m 
the  ass,  saying  to  his  brother,  "  Now,  speak  to  him." 
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The  Miller  calied  out  "  Bricklebrit  I"  and  in  a  momcut 
the  gold  pieces  dropped  dowu  on  the  floor  in  a  pelting 
ehower ;  and  so  it  conti nued  until  they  had  all  so  much 
that  they  could  carry  no  more.  (I  fancy  my  rcaders  would 
have  been  very  happy  to  have  been  there  too  1 1) 

Afler  this  the  table  was  fetched  in,  and  the  Joiner  said, 
**  Table,  cover  thyself ;"  and  it  was  at  once  filled  with  the 
choicest  dishes.  Then  they  began  such  a  meal  as  thd 
Tailor  had  never  had  before  in  his  house;  and  the  whole 
Company  remained  tili  late  at  night  merry  and  jovial. 

The  next  day  the  Tailor  forsook  needle  and  thread, 
and  put  them  all  away,  with  his  measures  and  goose,  in  a 
cupboard,  and  for  ever  after  lived  happily  and  oontentedly 
with  bis  three  sons. 

But  now  I  must  teil  you  what  became  of  the  Goat, 
wliose  fault  it  was  that  the  three  brothers  were  driven 
away.  It  was  so  ashamed  of  its  bald  head  that  it  ran  into 
a  Fox's  hole  and  hid  itself.  When  the  Fox  came  home  he 
saw  a  pair  of  great  eyes  looking  at  him  in  the  darkness, 
which  so  frightcned  him  that  he  ran  back,  and  presently  met 
a  Bear,  who,  perceiving  how  terrified  Reynard  appeared, 
said  to  him,  "  What  is  the  matter,  Brother  Fox,  that  you 
niake  such  a  face?" 

"  Ah  1"  he  replicd,  "  in  my  hole  sits  a  horrible  beast, 
who  glared  at  me  with  mostfiery  eyes." 

"Oh  1  we  will  soon  drive  it  out,"  said  the  Bear;  and, 
going  up  to  the  hole,  he  peeped  in  himself ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  fiery  eyes,  he  also  turned  tail,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tcrrible  beast,  and  so  took  to  flight 
On  his  way  a  Bee  met  him,  and  soon  saw  he  could  notfeel 
much  through  his  thick  coat ;  and  so  she  said,  **  You  are 
making  a  very  rueful  face,  Mr.  Bear;  pray,  where  have  you 
left  your  merry  one  ?" 

''  Why,"  answered  Bruin,  "  a  great  horrible  beast  ha* 
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Jaidhimself  down  in  Reynard's  house,  and  glorea  there  witli 
■ach  rcikrful  eyea,  we  cannot  drive  bim  out." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bear,"  said  the  Bee,  "  I  am  Boiry  for  yoa ; 
I  am  a  poor  crcature  wbom  you  never  notice,  but  yet  I 
believe  I  can  help  you." 

So  saying,  she  flew  into  the  Fox's  hole,  and,  settlingoo 
the  clean-abaved  head  of  the  Guat,  stung  it  so  dreadfully 
tbat  the  poor  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  madly  oS;  Oüd 
nobody  knows  to  tbis  bour  wbere  it  ran  to. 


gg^ia^gg^; 
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Thumbling. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor  peasant,  who  nsed 
to  Sit  every  evening  by  the  hearth,  poking  the  fire, 
while  his  wife  spun.  One  night  he  said,  "  How  sad  it  is 
that  we  have  no  children ;  every  thing  is  so  quiet  hcre^ 
while  in  other  houses  it  is  so  noisy  and  inerry." 

"  Ah  I"  sighed  his  wife,  "  if  we  had  but  only  one,  and 
were  he  no  bigger  than  my  thumb,  I  should  still  be  content^ 
and  love  him  with  all  my  heart."  A  little  while  after  the 
wife  feil  ill ;  and  after  seven  months  a  child  was  born,  who, 
althongh  he  was  pcrfectly  formed  in  all  his  limbs,  was  not 
actually  bigger  than  one's  thumb.  So  they  said  to  one  an- 
other  that  it  had  happened  just  as  they  wished  ;  and  they 
called  the  child  "Thumbling."  Every  day  they  gave  him 
all  the  food  he  could  eat;  still  he  did  not  grow  a  bit,  but 
remained  exactly  the  height  he  was  when  first  born ;  he 
looked  about  him,  however,  very  knowingly,  and  showed 
himself  to  bc  a  bold  and  clever  fellow,  who  prospered  in 
every  ihing  he  undertook. 

One  morning  the  peasant  was  making  ready  to  go  into 
the  forest  to  feil  wood,  and  said,  "  Now  I  wish  I  had  some 
one  who  could  follow  mc  with  the  cart." 

"  Oh  !  father,"  exclaimed  Thumbling,  "I  will  bring  tbe 
cart ;  don't  you  trouble  yourself ;  it  shall  be  there  at  the 
right  time." 

The  father  laughed  at  this  spcech,  and  said,  "  How  shal] 
that  be?  You  are  much  too  small  to  lead  the  horse  by  the 
bridle." 

"  That  matters  not,  father.  If  mother  will  harness  the 
horse,  I  can  sit  in  his  ear,  and  teil  him  which  way  to  take." 
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"Well,  we  will  try  for  once,"  said  the  father;  and  so, 
when  the  hour  camo,  the  mother  harnessed  the  horsc,  aiid 
placed  Thumbling  in  its  ear,  and  told  hiin  liow  to  guido  it. 
Then  he  set  out  quite  like  a  man,  and  the  cart  went  on  the 
right  road  to  the  forest ;  and  juat  as  it  turned  a  corner,  and 
Thumbling  calied  out  "Steady,  steady,"  two  stränge  men 
met  it ;  and  one  said  to  the  othcr,  "  My  goodness,  what  is 
this?  Hcre  comes  a  cart,  and  the  driver  kceps  calling  to 
the  horse ;  but  I  caii  see  no  one."  "  That  cannot  be  all 
right,"  Said  the  other:  "let  us  follow  and  see  where  the 
cart  stops." 

The  cart  went  on  safely  deep  into  the  forest,  and 
ßtraight  to  the  place  where  tlie  wood  was  cut.  As  soon  as 
Thumbling  saw  hin  father,  he  calied  to  him,  "Hcre,  father; 
here  I  am,  you  see,  with  the  cart:  just  take  me  down." 
The  peasant  caught  the  bridle  of  the  horse  with  his  left 
Land,  and  with  his  right  took  his  little  son  out  of  its  car; 
and  he  sat  himself  down  mcrrily  on  a  straw.  When  the 
two  strangers  saw  the  little  follow,  they  knew  not  what  to 
say  for  astonishment;  and  oncof  them  took  his  companion 
aside,  and  said,  "This  little  follow  niight  inake  our  fbrtune 
if  we  could  exhibit  him  in  the  towns.  Lot  us  buy  him." 
They  went  up  to  the  peasant,  and  asked,  "  Will  you  seil 
your  son?  We  will  troat  him  well."  "  No,"  replied  the  man; 
**  he  is  my  hoart's  dolight,  and  not  to  be  bouglit  for  all  the 
naoney  in  the  world  1"  But  Thumbling,  when  he  heard 
what  was  said,  climbed  up  by  his  father's  skirt,  and  set  him- 
Bclf  on  his  Shoulder,  and  whispored  in  his  ear,  "  Let  me  go 
DOW,  and  I  will  soon  come  back  again."  So  his  father 
gave  him  to  the  two  men  for  a  fine  pioce  of  gold;  and  they 
asked  him  where  he  would  sit.  *' Oh,"  replied  he,  "put 
me  on  the  rim  of  your  hat;  and  then  I  can  walk  round 
and  survey  the  country.  I  will  not  fall  olF."  They  did  aa 
he  wished ;  and  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  father,  they 
«et  out    Just  as  it  was  gctting  dark  he  asked  to  be  lifted 
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down ;  and,  after  some  demur,  the  man  on  whose  hat  lie 
was  took  him  oft' and  placed  him  on  ihe  ground.  In  an  in- 
stant Thnmbling  ran  off,  and  crept  into  a  mouse-hole,  where 
they  could  not  sce  him.  **Good  evening,  masters,"  said  hc, 
**you  can  go  home  wibhoat  me;"  and  with  a  quiet  laugh 
he  crept  into  his  hole  still  further.  The  two  men  poked 
their  sticks  into  the  hole,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  Thumbling 
only  went  down  further;  and  when  it  had  grown  qnito 
dark  they  were  obliged  to  return  home  füll  of  vexatioa 
and  with  empty  pockets. 

As  soon  as  Thumbling  perceived  that  they  were  off,  he 
crawled  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  said,  '*  IIow  danger- 
OU8  it  is  to  walk  in  this  field  in  the  dark:  one  might  soon 
break  one's  head  or  legs;"  and  so  saying  he  looked  round, 
and  by  great  good  luck  saw  an  empty  snail-shell.  "  God 
be  praised,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  I  can  sleep  securely ;" 
and  in  he  went.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  lall  asleep  ho 
heard  two  men  Coming  by,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other, 
"  IIow  shall  we  manage  to  get  at  the  parson's  gold  and 
silver  ?" 

"  That  I  can  teil  you,"  interrupted  Thumbling. 

"  What  was  that?"  exclaimed  thethief,  frightened.  "I 
heard  some  one  speak."  They  stood  still  and  listcned;  and 
then  Thumbling  said,  "  Take  me  with  you,  and  I  will  help 
you." 

"  Where  are  you  ?"  askcd  the  thieves. 

"Search  on  the  ground,  and  mark  where  my  voice 
comes  from,"  rcplied  he.  The  thief  looked  about,  and  at 
last  found  him  ;  and  lifted  him  up  in  the  air.  "  What,  will 
you  help  us,  you  little  wight  ?*'  said  they.  "  Do  you  sce  I 
can  creep  between  the  iron  bars  into  the  Chamber  of  the 
parson,  and  reach  out  to  you  whatever  you  require." 

"  Very  well ;  we  will  sce  what  you  can  do,"  said  the  thief. 

Whcn  they  came  to  the  house,  Thumbling  crept  into 
the  Chamber,  and  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  "Will  you 
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have  all  that  is  here?"  The  thieves  were  terrificd,  and 
«aid,  "Speak  gently,  or  some  one  will  awake." 

Bat  Thumbling  feigned  not  to  understjind,  and  exclaimedi 
louder  still,  "Will  yoa  have  all  that  is  here?" 

This  awoke  the  cook,  who  slept  in  the  room,  and  sitting 
np  in  her  bed  she  listened.  The  thieves,  however,  had  run 
back  a  little  way,  quite  frightened ;  but,  taking  courago 
again,  and  thinking  the  little  fcllow  wished  to  tease  them, 
they  came'and  whispered  to  him  to  make  haste  and  band 
them  out  something.  At  this,  Thumbling  cried  out  still 
more  loudly,  "I  will  give  you  it  all,  only  put  your  hands 
ir»."  The  listening  maid»heard  this  clearly,  and,  springing 
out  of  bed,  hurried  out  at  the  door.  The  thieves  ran  off  as 
if  they  were  pursued  by  the  wild  huntsman,  br.t  the  maid, 
as  she  could  see  nothing,  went  to  strike  a  light.  When  she 
returned,  Thumbling  escaped  without  being  seen  into  the 
barn,  and  the  maid,  after  she  had  looked  round  and  searched 
in  every  corner,  without  finding  any  thing,  went  to  bed 
again,  believing  she  had  been  dreaming  with  her  eyes  open. 
Meanwhile  Thumbling  had  crept  in  amongst  the  hay,  and 
fourtd  a  beautiful  place  to  sleep,  where  he  intended  to  rest 
tili  daybreak,  and  then  to  go  home  to  his  parents. 

Otheir  things,  however,  was  he  to  expcricnce,  for  there 
is  much  tribulation  and  trouble  going  on  in  this  world. 

The  maid  got  up  at  dawn  of  day  to  feed  the  cow.  Ilcr 
first  walk  was  to  the  barn,  where  she  took  an  armful  of 
ha}',  and  just  the  bündle  where  poor  Thumbling  lay  asleep. 
He  slept  so  soundly,  however,  that  he  was  not  conscioua, 
and  only  awoke  when  he  was  in  the  cow's  mouth.  "  Ah, 
goodnessl"  exclaimed  he,  "  however  came  I  into  this  mill?" 
Lut  soon  he  saw  where  he  really  was.  Then  he  took  care 
not  to  come  between  the  teeth,  but  presently  slipped  quite 
down  the  cow's  throat.  "  There  are  no  Windows  in  thia 
room,"  Said  he  to  himsclf,  "and  no  sunshine,  and  I  brought  no 
light  with  nie."     Overhead  his  quarters  secmed  still  worse, 
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and,  more  than  all,  he  feit  bis  roora  growing  narrower,  as  the 
cow  swallowed  more  hay.  So  he  began  to  call  out  in  terror 
as  loudly  as  he  could,  "  Bring  me  no  more  food.  I  do  not 
want  any  more  food  1"  Just  then  the  maid  was  milking  the 
00 w,  and  when  she  heard  the  voice  without  seeing  any  thing, 
and  knew  it  was  the  same  she  had  listened  to  in  the  night^ 
ehe  was  so  frightened  that  she  slipped  off  her  stool  and 
overturned  the  milk.  In  great  haste  she  ran  to  her  master, 
eaying,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Parson,  the  cow  has  been  speaking." 

"  You  are  crazy,"  he  replied;  but  still  he  went  himself 
into  the  stable  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  scarcely  had 
he  stepped  in  when  Thurabling  began  to  shout  out  again, 
"Bring  me  no  more  food,  bring  me  no  more  food."  This 
terrified  the  parson  himself,  and  he  thought  an  evil  spirit 
had  entered  into  his  cow,  and  so  ordered  her  to  be  killed. 
As  soon  as  that  was  done,  and  they  were  dividing  the  car- 
Gase,  a  fresh  accident  befell  Thumbling,  for  a  wolf,  who  was 
passiug  at  the  time,  made  a  snatch  at  the  cow,  and  tore 
away  the  part  where  he  was  stuck  fast.  However,  he  did 
not  lose  Courage,  but  as  soon  as  the  wolf  had  swallowed 
him,  he  called  out  from  inside,  "Oh,  Mr.  Wolf,  I  kno^  of 
a  capital  meal  for  you."  "  Where  is  it  to  be  found?"  asked 
the  wolf.  **  In  the  house  by  the  meadow  ;  you  must  creep 
though  the  gutter,  and  there  you  will  find  cakes,  and  bacon, 
and  sausages,  as  many  as  you  can  eat,"  replied  Thumbling, 
describing  exactly  his  father*s  house. 

The  wolf  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice,  but  in  tbc  night 
crept  in,  and  ate  away  in  the  larder,  to  his  heart's  content. 
When  he  had  finished,  Jie  tried  to  escape  by  the  way  he 
entered,  but  the  hole  was  not  large  enough.  Thereupon 
Thumbling,  who  had  reckoned  on  this,  began  to  make  a 
tremendous  noise  inside  the  poor  wolf,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing  as  loud  as  he  could.  "Will  you  be  quiet?"  said  the 
wolf;  "you  will  awake  the  people."  "Eh,  wliat!''  cred 
the  little  man,  "since  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  it  is  i^y 
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Iura  now  to  make  merry ;"  and  he  set  up  a  louder  howling 
than  before.  At  last  bis  fathcr  and  mother  awoke,  and 
came  to  the  room  and  lookcd  through  the  chinks  of  the 
door;  and  as  soon  as  they  pcrceived  the  ra vages  the  woll 
had  committed,  they  ran  and  brought,  the  man,  his  axe, 
and  the  woman,  the  scythe.  **  Stop  you  behind,"  said  the 
man,  as  they  cntered  the  room ;  "  if  my  blow  does  not  kill 
him,  you  must  give  him  a  cut  with  your  weapon,  and  chop 
off  his  head  if  you  can." 

When  Thumbling  heard  his  father*s  voice,  he  called  out, 
"  Father  dear,  I  am  here,  in  the  wolf's  body  1"  "  Heaven 
be  praised,"  said  the  man,  füll  of  joy,  "our  dear  child  ig 
found  again ;"  and  he  bade  his  wife  take  away  the  scythe, 
lest  it  should  do  any  harra  to  his  son.  Then  he  raised  his 
axe,  and  gave  the  wolf  such  a  blow  on  its  head  that  it  feil 
dead,  and,  taking  a  knife,  he  cut  it  open  and  released  the 
little  fellow,  his  son.  "  Ah,"  said  his  father,  "  what  trouble 
we  have  had  about  you."  "  Yes,  father,"  replied  Thumb- 
ling, **I  have  been  travelling  agreat  deal  about  the  world. 
Heaven  be  praised!    I  breathe  fresh  air  again." 

**  Where  have  you  been,  my  son?"  he  inquireJ. 

"  Once  I  was  in  a  mouse's  hole,  once  inside  a  cow,  and 
lastly  inside  that  wolf;  and  now  I  will  stop  here  with  you," 
said  Thumbling. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  people,  "  we  will  not  seil  you  again 
for  all  the  riches  of  the  world;"  and  they  embraced  and 
kissed  him  with  great  affection.  Then  they  gave  him 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  had  new  clothes  made  for 
bun,  for  his  old  ones  were  worn  out  with  travelling. 


^2^1^ 
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The  Wedding  of  Mrs.  Fox. 


FIRST  TALE.  4 

TnERE  was  once  upon  a  tirae  a  Fox  with  nine  tails, 
who  thought  bis  wife  was  not  faithful  to  him,  and  de 
termined  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  So  he  stretched  liimself 
along  under  a  bench,  and,  keeping  bis  legs  perfectly  still, 
be  appeared  as  if  quite  dead.  Mrs.  Fox,  meanwbile,  bad 
ascended  to  ber  room,  and  sbut  berself  in;  and  ber  maid, 
tbc  young  Cat,  stood  near  the  beartb  cooking.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  tbat  Mr.  Fox  was  dead,  several  suitors 
carae  to  pay  tbcir  respects  to  bis  widow.  Tbe  maid,  bear- 
ing  sonie  one  kuocking  at  tbe  front  door,  went  and  looked 
out,  and  saw  a  young  Fox,  wbo  asked, 

**  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Kitten  t 
la  ehe  aäleep  or  awuke  f 

Tbe  maid  replied, 

**  I  neitber  slecp  nor  wake ; 

Would  you  know  niy  busineas  f 
Beer  and  butter  both  I  make ; 
Ck>me  and  be  niy  gucst  T 

"I   am   obliged,  Miss   Kitten,"  said  tbe  young  Fox; 
'*but  bow  is  Mrs.  Fox?" 
The  maid  replied, 

m 

**  Sbe  sits  in  her  Chamber, 
Weeping  so  eore ; 
Her  eyes  red  with  crying— 
Mr.  Fox  is  no  more." 

"  Teil  her  then,  my  maiden,  tbat  a  young  Fox  is  bere, 
wbo  wishcs  to  marry  her,"  said  be.     So  the   Cat  went  pit- 
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pat,  pit-a-pat  up  the  stairs,  and  tapped  gently  at  the  door, 
Baying,  "Are  you  there,  Madam  Fox?"  "  Yes,  my  good 
little  Cat,"  was  the  reply.  "There  is  a  suitor  below." 
"  What  does  he  look  like?"  asked  her  mistress.  "  Has  he 
nine  as  beautifUl  tails  as  mylate  husband?"  "Ohno,** 
answered  the  maid,  "  he  has  only  one."  "  Thcn  I  will  not 
have  him,"  said  the  mistress.  The  young  Cat  went  down 
and  sent  away  the  suitor;  and  soon  after  there  came  a 
second  knock  at  the  door,  from  another  Fox  with  ttvo  tails, 
who  wished  to  marry  the  widow ;  he  fared,  howcver,  no 
better  than  the  former  one.  Afterwards  came  six  morc, 
one  after  the  other,  each  having  one  tail  more  than  he  wlio 
preceded  him;  but  these  were  all  turned  away.  At  last 
there  arrived  a  Fox  with  nine  tails,  like  the  deceased  hus- 
band, and  when  the  widow  heard  of  it,  she  said,  füll  of 
joy,  to  the  Cat,  "  Now  you  may  open  all  the  Windows  and 
doors,  and  turn  the  old  Fox  out  of  the  house."  But  just 
as  the  wedding  was  about  to  be  celebratcd,  the  old  Fox 
roused  himself  from  his  sleep  beneath  the  bench,  and 
drubbed  the  whole  rabble,  together  with  his  wife,  «ut  of 
the  house,  and  hunted  them  far  away. 

A  SECOND  ACCOUNT 

Narrates  that  when  the  old  Fox  appeared  dead,  the  Wolf 
eame  as  a  suitor,  and  knocked  at  the  door;  and  the  Cat, 
who  served  as  servant  to  the  widow,  got  up  to  see  who  was 
there. 

"  Good  day,  Miss  Cat ;  how  does  it  happen  that  you  aro 
litting  all  alone?     What  good  are  you  about  ?" 

The  Cat  answered,  "  I  have  been  making  some  bread 
and  milk.    Will  my  lord  be  my  guest?" 

"  Thanks,  many  thanks,"  replied  the  Fox     "  is  Madam 
Fox  not  at  home  ?" 

The  Cat  sung, 
9* 
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*  Sbe  dto  in  her  Chamber, 
Weepiog  so  aore ; 
Her  eye«  red  with  OTing^ 
Mr.  Fox  18  DO  more." 

Then  the  Wolf  said,  "  If  she  wishes  for  another  hua- 
band,  she  had  better  come  down  to  me." 

So  the  Cat  ran  up  the  stairs,  her  tail  trailing  behind, 
and  when  she  got  to  the  Chamber  door,  she  knocked  five 
times,  and  asked,  *'  Is  Madam  Fox  at  home  ?  If  so,  and 
she  wishes  to  have  another  husband,  she  must  come  down 
stairs." 

Mrs.  Fox  asked,  "  Does  the  gentleman  wear  red  stock- 
ings,  and  has  he  a  pointed  mouth?"  "No,"  replied  the 
Cat.  "  Then  he  will  not  do  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Fox,  and 
shut  the  door. 

After  the  Wolf  had  been  turned  away,  there  came  a 
Dog,  a  Stag,  a  Hare,  a  Bear,  a  Lion,  and  all  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  one  after  another.  But  each  one  was  deficient 
of  the  particularqualities  which  the  old  Fox  had  possessed, 
and  the  Cat  was  obliged  therefore  to  turn  away  every  suitor. 
At  last  came  a  young  Fox;  and  when  the  question  was 
asked  whether  he  had  red  stockings  and  a  pointed  mouth, 
the  cat  replied,  "  Yes,"  and  she  was  bid  to  call  him  up  and 
prepare  for  the  wedding.  Then  they  threw  the  old  Fox  out 
of  the  window,  and  the  Cat  caught  and  ate  as  many  mice  aa 
ehe  could,  in  celebration  of  the  happy  event. 

And  after  the  marriage  they  had  a  grand  ball,  and,  aa  I 
have  never  heard  to  the  contrary,  perhaps  they  are  dancing 
HtiU. 


XXXVIII. 

The  Little  Elves. 


FIRST  STORY. 

^"^HERE  was  once  a  Shoemaker,  who,  from  no  fault  of 
-^  bis  own,  had  become  so  poor  that  at  last  he  had  noth« 
ing  left,  but  just  suficient  leather  for  one  pair  of  shoes. 
In  the  evening  he  cat  out  the  leather,  inteading  to  make  it 
up  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  he  had  a  good  conscience,  he  lajr 
quietly  down  to  sleep,  first  commending  himself  to  GocL 
In  the  morning  he  said  his  prayers,  and  then  sat  down  to 
work ;  but  behold  the  pair  of  shoes  was  already  made,  and 
there  they  stood  upon  his  board.  The  poor  man  was 
amazed,  and  knew  not  what  to  say ;  but  he  took  the  shoes 
into  his  band  to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  they  were 
so  neatly  worked  that  not  a  stitch  was  done  wrong;  just 
as  if  they  had  been  done  for  a  prize.  Presently  a  customer 
Game  in ;  and  because  the  shoes  pleased  him  very  much,  he 
paid  down  more  than  was  usud ;  and  so  much  that  the 
Shoemaker  was  able  to  buy  with  it  leather  for  two  pairs. 
By  the  evening  he  had  got  his  leather  shaped  out ;  and 
when  he  arose  the  next  morning  he  prepared  to  work  with 
^esh  spirit ;  but  there  was  no  need, — for  the  shoes  stood  all 
perfeet  on  his  board.  He  did  not  want  either  for  custoin« 
ers ;  for  two  came  who  paid  him  so  liberally  for  the  shoes, 
that  he  bought  with  the  money  material  for  four  pairs 
more.  These  also,  when  he  awoke,  he  found  all  ready« 
made,  and  so  it  continued ;  what  he  cut  out  overnight  was, 
in  the  morning,  turned  into  the  neatest  shoes  possible.  This 
went  on  until  he  had  regained  his  former  appearance,  and 
was  even  becoming  a  prosperous  man. 
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One  evening — not  longbefore  Christmas — ^as  he  had  axi 
out  the  usual  quantity,  he  said  to  his  wife,  before  going  lo 
bed,  "  What  say  yoii  to  stopping  up  this  night,  to  see  who 
it  is  that  helps  us  so  kindly  ?"  Ilis  wife  was  satisfied,  and 
fastened  up  a  light ;  and  then  they  hid  themselves  in  the 
Corner  of  the  room,  where  hung  some  clothes  which  con- 
cealed  them.  As  soon  as  it  was  midnight  in  came  two 
little  manikins,  who  squatted  down  on  the  board;  and, 
taking  up  the  prepared  work,  set  to  with  their  little 
fingers,  stitching,  and  sewing,  and  hammering  so  swiftly 
and  lightly,  that  the  Shoeinaker  could  not  take  his  eyes  off 
them  für  astonishment.  They  did  not  cease  until  all  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  shoes  stood  ready  on  the  table ; 
and  then  they  sprang  quickly  away. 

The  füllowing  morning  the  wife  said,  "  The  little  men 
have  made  us  rieh,  and  we  must  show  our  gratitude  to 
them ;  for  although  they  run  about,  they  must  be  cold,  for 
the}  have  nothing  on  their  bodies.  I  will  make  a  little 
shirt  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  and  stockings  for  each,  and 
do  you  make  a  pair  of  shoes  for  each." 

The  husband  assented ;  and  one  evening,  when  all  was 
ready,  they  laid  presents,  instead  of  the  usual  work,  on  the 
board,  and  hid  themselves  to  see  the  result. 

At  midnight  in  came  the  Elves,  jnniping  about,  and 
Boon  prepared  to  work ;  but  when  they  saw  no  leather,  but 
the  natty  little  clothes, — they  at  first  wcre  astonished,  but 
ßoon  showed  their  rapturous  glee.  They  drew  on  their 
coats,  and,  smoothing  them  down,  sang, — 

"Smart  and  natty  boys  are  we; 
Sboeiuakere  we'll  no  lauger  be  ;* 

and  80  they  went  on  hopping  and  jumping  over  the  stoola 
and  chairs,  and  at  last  out  at  the  door.  After  that  evening 
they  did  not  come  again ;  but  the  Shocmaker  prospered  in 
all  he  undertook,  and  lived  happily  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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SECOND  STORY. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  scrvant  girl,  who 
was  both  ijidustrious  and  cleanly,  for  every  day  she  dusted 
thü  bouse  and  shook  out  the  sweepings  on  a  great  heap  be- 
fore  the  door.  One  mornin]^,  just  as  she  was  going  to 
throw  them  away,  she  saw  a  lelter  lying  among  them,  and, 
as  she  could  not  read,  she  put  her  broom  by  in  a  corncr, 
and  t(X)k  it  to  her  master.  It  contained  an  invitation  from 
the  Elves,  asking  the  girl  to  stand  godniother  to  one  of 
their  childrcn.  The  girl  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  at 
last,  after  mach  consideration,  she  consented,  for  the  little 
men  will  not  easily  take  a  refusal.  So  there  came  three 
Elves,  who  conducted  her  to  a  hol  low  mountain  where  they 
lived.  Every  thing  was  very  sinall  of  course,  but  all  more 
neat  and  elegant  than  I  can  teil  you.  The  mother  lay  in 
a  bed  of  cbony  studded  with  pearLs,  and  the  coveriiigs  were 
all  wrought  with  gold ;  the  cradle  was  made  of  ivory,  and 
the  bath  was  of  gold.  The  girl  stooil  godinother,  and 
afterwards  wished  to  return  homc,  but  the  little  Elves 
pressed  her  earnestly  to  stay  three  days  longer.  So  she 
reinained,  passing  tlie  time  in  pleasure  and  phiy,  for  the 
Elves  behaved  very  kindly  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  prepared  to  return  home,  but  first  they  filled  her  pocketa 
füll  of  gold,  and  then  led  her  out  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as 
she  reached  the  house,  she  took  the  broom,  which  still 
Btood  in  the  oorner,  and  went  on  with  her  sweeping;  and 
presently  out  of  the  house  came  some  stränge  people,  who 
asked  her  who  she  was,  and  what  she  was  doing  there. 
Then  she  found  out  that  it  was  not  three  days,  as  she  had 
Bupposed,  but  seven  years  that  she  had  passed  with  the 
little  Elves  in  the  hill,  and  that  her  former  master  had  died 
in  her  absence. 
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THIRD  STOKT. 
The  little  Elves  once  stole  a  cliild  out  of  its  crodte  atid 
pat  in  its  place  a  cfanngeling  witb  a  clumsy  bead  and  red 
ejes,  who  would  neitber  eat  nor  drink.  The  motber  in 
great  trouble  went  to  a  neigbbour  to  aak  her  advice,  and 
she  advised  her  to  carry  the  changeling  into  the  kitcben, 
aet  it  OD  tbe  beartb,  and  boil  water  in  two  egg-shella,  If 
tbe  changeling  was  made  to  laugh,  theo  all  wus  up  with 
bim.  The  woman  did  all  the  neigbbour  said,  and  as  sh« 
flet  the  egg-sbeUs  over  tbe  fire  tbe  creature  sung  out — 

■■  Tbongfa  I  ■m  u  ol<t  u  th«  oTdrat  tnx, 
Cooking  in  aa  egg-tbell  aerer  did  t  aee  ;* 

and  then  it  burst  into  a  boarse  laugh.  While  he  waa 
laugbing  a  nnmber  of  little  EIvds  entered,  bringing  tha 
real  uhild,  whom  tbej  ploced  on  the  hearth,  and  theo  they 
took  away  tbe  cbangeling  with  them. 


XXXIX. 


The  Robber  BridegrooriL 


nnHERE  was  once  a  Miller  who  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
-^  whom  he  much  wished  to  see  well  married.  Not  long 
aflcr  there  came  a  man  who  appeared  very  rieh,  and  the 
Miller,  not  knowing  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage,  prom- 
ised  his  daughter  to  him.  The  maiden,  however,  did  not 
take  a  fancj  to  this  suitor,  nor  could  she  love  him  as  a 
bride  should ;  and,  moreover,  she  had  no  confidence  in  him, 
but  as  oflen  as  she  looked  at  him,  or  thought  about  him, 
her  heart  sank  within  her.  Once  he  said  to  her,  "  You  are 
my  bride,  yet  you  never  visit  me."  The  maiden  answered, 
"  I  do  not  know  where  your  house  is."  **  It  is  deep  in  the 
ßhades  of  the  forest,"  said  the  man.  Then  the  maiden 
tried  to  excuse  herseif  by  saying  she  should  not  be  able 
to  find  it ;  but  the  Bridegroom  said,  "  Next  Sunday  you 
must  come  and  vLsit  me ;  I  have  already  invited  guests, 
and  in  order  that  you  may  find  your  way  through  the 
forest  I  will  strew  the  path  with  ashes." 

When  Sunday  came,  the  maiden  prepared  to  set  out ; 
but  she  feit  very  anxious  and  knew  not  why,  and,  in  order 
that  she  raight  know  her  way  back,  she  filled  her  pockets 
with  beans  and  peas.  These  she  threw  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  path  of  ashes,  which  she  followed  tili  it  led  her  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  forest;  there  she  came  to  a  solitary 
house,  which  looked  so  gloomy  and  desolate  that  she  feit 
quite  miserable.  She  went  in,  but  no  one  was  there,  and 
the  raost  profound  quiet  reigned  throughout  Suddenly  a 
Foice  sang — 

**  Return,  fair  maid,  retum  to  your  liome ; 
Tlfi  to  a  murdcrer's  den  you'ye  oome  " 
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The  maiden  looked  round,  and  perceived  that  it  was  a 
bird  in  a  cage  against  the  wall  which  sang  the  words.  Once 
more  it  uttered  them — 

"  Return,  fair  mai J,  retuni  to  your  bome ; 
Tis  to  a  murderer'e  den  you've  come." 

Now  the  maiden  went  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
through  the  whole  house,  but  all  were  empty,  and  not  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  At  last  she  went 
into  the  cellar,  and  there  sat  a  withered  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head.  "  Can  you  teil  me,"  asked  the  maiden,  **  whether 
my  bridegroom  lives  in  this  house?" 

"  Ah,  poor  girl,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  when  are  you 
to  be  married?  You  are  in  a  murderer's  den.  You  think 
to  be  a  bride,  and  to  celebrate  your  wedding,  but  you 
will  only  wed  with  Deathl  See  here,  I  have  a  great 
caldron  filled  with  water,  and  if  you  fall  into  their  power 
they  will  kill  you  without  mercy,  cook,  and  eat  you,  for 
they  are  cannibals.  If  I  do  not  have  compassion  and  save 
you,  you  are  lost." 

So  saying,  the  old  woman  led  her  behind  a  great  cask, 
where  no  one  could  see  her.  "  Be  as  still  as  a  mouse,"  said 
she,  "  and  don't  move  hand  or  foot,  or  all  is  lost.  At  night, 
when  the  robbers  are  asleep,  we  will  escape ;  I  have  long 
sought  an  opportunity."  She  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing  when  the  wickcd  band  returned,  dragging  with  them 
H  poor  girl,  to  whose  shrieks  and  cries  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion. They  gave  her  some  wine  to  drink,  three  glasses, 
one  white,  one  red,  and  one  yellow,  and  at  the  last  she  feil 
down  in  a  swoon.  Meanwhile  the  poor  Bride  behind  the 
cask  trembled  and  shuddcred  to  see  wliat  a  fate  would  have 
been  hers,  Presently  one  of  the  robbers  remarked  a  gold 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  girl,  and,  as  he  could  not  draw  it 
off  easily,  he  took  a  hatchet  and  chopped  off  the  finger. 
Buü  the  finger,  with  the  force  of  the  blow,  flew  up  and  feil 
behind  the  cask,  right  into  the  lap  of  the  Bride;  and  th© 
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Tobber,  taking  a  light,  went  to  seek  it,  but  could  not  find 
it  Then  one  of  the  others  asked,  **Have  you  looked 
beliind  the  cask  ?" 

"  Oh  I  do  corae  and  eat,"  cried  the  old  woman  in  a  fright ; 
"come  and  eat,  and  leave  your  search  tili  the  morning: 
the  finger  will  not  run  away." 

"  The  old  woman  is  right,"  said  the  robbers,  and,  df  sisting 
from  their  search,  thcy  sat  down  to  their  raeal ;  and  the  old 
woman  mixed  with  their  drink  a  sleeping  draught,  so  that 
presently  they  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  floor  and  snored 
away.  As  soon  as  the  Bride  heard  them,  she  came  from 
behind  the  cask  and  stepped  carefully  over  the  sleepers, 
who  lay  side  by  side,  fearing  to  awake  any  of  them. 
Heaven  helped  her  in  her  trouble,  and  she  got  over  this 
difficulty  well ;  and  the  old  woman  started  up  too  and 
opened  the  door,  and  then  they  made  as  much  haste  as  they 
could  out  of  the  murderer's  den.  The  wind  had  blown 
away  the  ashcs,  but  the  beans  and  peas  the  Bride  had 
scattered  in  the  morning  had  sprouted  up,  and  now  showcd 
the  path  in  the  moonlight.  All  night  long  they  walked 
on,  and  by  sunrise  they  came  to  the  mill,  and  the  poor  girl 
narrated  her  adventures  to  her  fathcr,  the  Miller. 

Now,  when  the  day  came,  that  the  wedding  was  to  be 
oelebrated,  the  Bridegroom  appeared,  nnd  the  Miller  gathered 
together  all  his  relations  and  friends.  While  they  sat  at 
table  each  kept  telling  some  tale,  but  the  Bride  sat  silcnt, 
listening.  Presently  the  Bridegroom  said,  "Can  you  not 
teil  US  something,  my  heart;  do  not  you  know  of  anything 
totell?" 

'*  Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  will  teil  you  a  dream  of  mine. 
I  thought  I  went  through  a  wood,  and  by-and-by  I  arrivcd 
at  a  house  wherein  there  was  not  a  human  being,  but  oa 
Ibe  wall  there  hung  a  bird  in  a  cage,  who  sang — 

Retiim,  fjiir  maid,  return  to  yoiir  honie ; 
Tis  to  a  niiirderer*8  den  you've  coine.* 
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And  it  sang  this  twice. — My  treasure,  thus  dreamed  L— 
Then  I  went  through  all  the  rooms,  and  every  one  was 
empty  and  desolate,  and  at  last  I  stepped  down  into  the 
cellar,  and  there  sat  a  very  pld  woraan,  shaking  her  head 
from  side  to  side.  I  asked  her,  *  Does  my  bridegroom  dwell 
in  this  house?'  and  she  replied,  *  Ah,  dear  child,  you  have 
fallen  into  a  murderer's  den ;  thy  lover  does  dwell  nere, 
bat  he  will  kill  you.' — My  treasure,  thus  dreamed  I. — 
Then  I  thought  that  the  old  woman  hid  me  behind  a  great 
cask,  and  scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  the  robbers  came 
home,  dragging  a  maiden  with  them,  to  whom  they  gave 
three  glasses  of  wine,  one  red,  one  white^  and  one  yellow ; 
and  at  the  third  her  heart  snapped. — My  treasure,  thus 
dreamed  I. — Then  one  of  the  robbers  saw  a  gold  ring  on 
her  finger,  and  because  he  could  not  draw  it  oflF  he  took  up 
a  hatchet  and  hewed  at  it,  and  the  finger  flew  up,  and  feil 
behind  the  cask  into  my  lap.  And  there  is  the  finger  with 
the  ring  I" 

With  these  words  she  threw  it  down  before  him,  and 
showed  it  to  all  present. 

The  robber,  who  during  her  narration  had  become  pale 
as  death,  now  sprang  up,  and  would  have  escaped ;  but  the 
guests  held  him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  judges. 

And  soon  afterwards  he  and  his  whole  band  were  oon 
demned  to  death  f«  r  their  wicked  deeds. 


XL. 

Herr  Korbes. 


THERE  once  lived  a  Cock  and  a  Hen,  who  agreed  to  sei 
out  oa  their  travels  tögether.  The  Cock  therefore 
bought  a  smart  carriage,  which  had  four  red  wheels,  and  to 
which  he  harnessed  four  little  Mice ;  and  then  the  Uen  got 
inside  along  with  him,  and  they  set  off  tögether.  They  had 
not  gone  far,  when  they  met  a  Cat,  who  asked  them  where 
they  were  going.  The  Cock  answered,  "  To  Ilerr  Korbes.** 
"Will  you  take'me  with  you?"  said  the  Cat.  "Oh  yes, 
willingly;  but  get  up  behind,  for  you  might  fall  out  in 
front,  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  dirty  my  red  wheels," 
replied  the  Cock;  and  then  he  crie<l,  "Now  turn  away, 
little  Wheels,  and  hnrry  on,  little  Mice,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  to  find  Herr  Korbes  at  honie." 

On  the  road  there  afterwards  came  a  Grindstone,  a  Pin, 
an  Egg,  a  Duck,  and,  last  of  all,  a  Needle,  and  every  ono 
mounted  into  the  carriage  and  went  on  with  it.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  house,  Herr  Korbes  was  not  at  home, 
ßo  the  Mice  drew  the  carriage  into  the  barn,  the  Cock  and 
Hen  flew  on  to  a  perch,  the  Cat  seated  herseif  on  the  hearth, 
the  Duck  perched  on  a  waterbutt,  the  Egg  wrapped  itself 
up  in  the  towel,  the  Pin  hid  itself  in  thecushion  of  a  chair, 
the  Needle  jumped  on  to  the  bed  and  buried  itself  in  the 
pillow,  and  the  Grindstone  placed  itself  just  over  the  door. 
Soon  afterwards  Herr  Korbes  returned,  and  going  to  the 
hearth  poked  the  fire ;  then  the  Cat  threw  the  ashes  in  hia 
face.  He  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  wash  himself,  and  tho 
Duck  spirted  the  water  in  his  eyos ;  so  he  took  up  the 
towel  to  wipe  them,  and  the  Egg  broke  and  ran  about  over 
bi»  cbin     All  these  mishaps  made  him  feel  tired,  and  he 
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dropped  into  a  chair  to  rcst  himself;  but  the  Pin  wiis  tnere 
bcfore  bim,  and  made  him  jump  up  in  a  rage  and  ihrow 
himself  on  the  bed ;  where  the  Needle  in  the  pillow  pricked 
him  so  that  he  ijbouted  with  pain,  and  ran  in  a  terrible 
wrath  out  of  the  rooin.  Just  as  he  got  to  the  door  the 
Stone  feil  down  on  biä  head,  and  knocked  bim  down  oa 
Ihe  spot. 

So  we  conclude  tbat  tliis  Herr  Korbes  niust  hare  bMn 
t  v«iT  bftd  man. 


XLI. 

The  Godfather. 


ACERTAIN  poor  man  had  so  many  cliildrcn,  that  he 
had  already  asked  all  tlie  world  and  his  wife  to  stand 
godiathcrs  and  godrnothers  to  them;  and  when  yet  anothor 
child  was  born,  he  knew  not  where  to  find  any  one  to  ask. 
In  great  perplexity  he  went  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he 
ßhould  go  out  of  his  door  and  ask  the  first  person  he  met 
to  be  godfather.  As  soon  as  he  awoke  the  next  morning 
he  resolved  to  follow  out  his  dreain ;  so  he  went  out  and 
asked  the  first  person  he  met.  This  was  a  man  who  gave 
him  a  little  glass  of  water,  saying,  "This  is  a  miraculous 
water,  with  which  you  can  restore  the  sick  to  health  ;  only 
you  must  observe  where  the  disease  lies.  If  it  is  near  the 
hcad,  give  the  patient  some  of  the  water  and  he  will  become 
well  again ;  but  if  it  is  near  the  feet,  all  your  labour  will 
be  in  vain,  the  sick  person  must  die." 

The  man  was  now  able  to  say  at  any  time  whether  such 
an  one  would  recover,  and  through  this  ability  he  became 
famous  and  earned  much  money.  Once  he  was  summoncd 
to  the  child  of  the  King,  and  as  soon  as  he  entcred  he  saw 
the  disease  was  situated  near  the  head,  and  so  he  healed  it 
with  the  water.  This  happened  a  second  time  also,  but  at 
the  third  time  the  malady  affected  the  fect,  and  he  knew  at 
on3e  the  child  would  die. 

Not  long  after  this  event  the  man  determined  to  visit 
the  Godfather,  and  teil  him  all  his  adventures  with  the 
water.  But  when  he  came  to  the  house,  behold  most 
wonderful  doings  were  going  on  within!  On  the  first  stair 
iv^ere  a  dustpan  and  a  broom  quarrelling  and  beating  one 
another,  an''     ^  asked  them  where  the  master  lived.     The 
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broom  replied,  "  A  stair  higher."  On  the  second  stair  he 
saw  a  number  of  fingers  lying,  and  he  asked  them  where 
the  master  lived.  One  of  the  fingera  replied,  "A  stair 
higher."  On  the  third  stair  lay  a  heap  of  bowls,  who 
ßhowed  hira  up  a  stair  higher  yet,  and  on  this  fourth  stair 
he  found  some  fish  frying  themselves  in  a  pan  over  the  fire, 
who  told  him  to  go  a  stair  higher  yet.  When  he  had 
mounted  this  fifth  stair  he  came  to  a  room  and  peeped 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  and  saw  the  Godfather 
there  with  a  pair  of  long  horns  on.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
man  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  the  Godfather  got  very 
quickly  into  a  bed  and  covered  himself  up.  Then  the  man 
Said,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Godfather,  what  wonderful  doings  are  these 
1  see  in  your  house  ?  When  I  mounted  the  first  stair  there 
were  a  broom  and  a  dustpan  quarrelling  and  beating  one 
another." 

"Howvery  simple  you  arel"  replied  the  Godfather; 
"they  were  my  boy  and  maid  talking  to  one  another." 

"  But  on  the  second  stair  I  saw  some  fingers  lying." 

"Why,  how  absurd  you  arel"  said  theother;  "  those 
were  roots  of  plants." 

"  But  on  the  third  stair  I  found  a  heap  of  bowls,"  said 
the  man. 

"  Why,  you  silly  fellow,"  replied  the  Godfather;  "those 
were  cabbages  1" 

"  But  on  the  fourth  stair  I  saw  fish  frying  themselves  ia 
a  pan ;"  and  a3  the  man  spoke  the  fish  came  and  served  up 
themselves  on  a  dish. 

**  And  when  1  mounted  the  fifth  stair,  I  peeped  through 
the  keyhole  of  a  door,  and  there  I  saw  you,  0  Godfather, 
and  you  wore  two  very  long  horns." 

"Holloa,  that  is  not  truel"  exclaimed  the  Godfather; 
which  so  frightened  the  man  that  he  ran  straight  oflf,  or 
nobody  knows  what  the  Godfather  weuld  have  done  to 
himl 


^^^ 


XLIL 


The  Old  Witch. 


^f^BffiRE  was  once  a  little  girl  who  was  very  obstinate 
J-  and  wilful,  and  who  never  obcyed  when  her  cldera 
Bpoke  to  her;  and  so  how  could  she  be  happy?  One  lay 
ßhe  Said  to  her  parents,  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  old 
Witch,  that  I  will  go  and  see  her.  People  say  she  is  a 
wonderful  old  woman,  and  has  many  raarvellous  things  ia 
her  house ;  and  I  am  very  curious  to  see  them." 

Her  parents,  however,  forbade  her  going,  saying,  "Tlie 
Witch  is  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  performs  many  godless 
deeds ;  and  if  you  go  near  her,  you  are  no  longer  a  child 
of  ours." 

The  girl,  howeVer,  would  not  turn  back  at  her  parents' 
command,  but  went  to  the  Witch's  house.  When  she  ar- 
rived  there  the  Woman  asked  her,  "  Why  are  you  so 
pale?" 

"  Ah,"  replied  she,  trembling  all  ov§r,  "I  have  frightened 
myself  so  with  what  I  have  just  seen." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  ?"  inquired  the  old  witch. 

"  I  saw  a  black  man  on  your  steps." 

"That  was  a  coUier,"  replied  she. 

"  Then  I  saw  a  grey  man," 

"  That  was  a  sportsman,"  said  the  old  woman 

"After  him  I  saw  a  blood-red  man." 

"That  was  a  butcher,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  But  oh,  I  was  most  terrified,"  continued  the  girl,  "  when 
I  peeped  through  your  window,  and  saw  not  you,  but  a 
creature  with  a  fiery  head." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  the  Witch  in  her  proper  dress," 
aaid  the  old  woman ;  ''  for  you  I  have  long  waited,  and  now 
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you  shall  give  me  light."  So  saying  she  changed  tbe  girl 
into  a  block  of  wood,  and  then  thrcw  it  into  tbe  fire;  and 
wben  it  was  fuUy  aligbt  she  sat  down  on  tbe  heartb,  warmed 
berself,  and  said,  "Ah,  now  for  once  it  bums  brightly  P 


XLIII. 

The  Godfather  Death, 


ACERTATN  poor  man  had  twelve  children,  and  waa 
obliged  to  work  day  and  night  to  find  them  bread  to 
eat;  but  when  the  thirteenth  child  was  born,  he  ran  out  in 
bis  despair  on  the  high  road  to  ask  the  first  he  should  meet 
to  stand  godfather  to  it. 

Presently  he  met  Death  striding  along  on  his  withered 
legs,  who  Said,  "  Take  me  for  godfather."  The  man  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  recei  ved  for  reply,  "  I  am  Death,  who 
make  all  things  equal."  "  Thcn,"  answered  the  man,  "you 
are  the  right  person — you  make  no  diiDFerence  between  the 
rieh  and  poor;  you  shall  be  godfather  for  my  boy." 

Death  replied,  "  I  will  make  your  child  rieh  and  famous; 
he  who  has  me  for  a  friend  can  need  nought."  Then  ihe 
man  told  him  the  christening  was  fixed  for  the  foUowing 
Sunday,  and  invited  him  to  come;  and  at  the  right  time  he 
did  appear,  and  acted  very  becomingly  on  the  occasion. 

When  the  boy  arrived  atyears  of  discretion,  the  godfather 
came  and  took  him  away  with  him,  and  leading  him  into  a 
forest  showed  him  an  herb  which  grew  there.  "Now," 
Said  Death,  "you  shall  receive  your  christening  gift.  I 
make  you  a  famous  physician.  Every  time  you  are  called 
to  a  sick  person  I  will  appear  to  you.  If  I  stand  at  the  head 
of  your  patient,  you  may  speak  confidently  that  you  can 
restore  him,  and  if  you  give  him  a  raorsel  of  that  vegetable 
he  will  specdily  get  well ;  but  if  I  stand  at  the  feet  of  the 
ßick  he  is  mine,  and  you  must  say  all  medicine  is  in  vain, 
for  the  best  physician  of  the  world  could  not  eure  him.  Dare 
not,  however,  to  use  the  herb  against  my  will,  for  then  it 
will  go  ill  with  you." 
10 
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In  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  youth  became  the  mos! 
renowned  physician  in  the  world.  "  He  only  wants  just  to 
Bce  the  sick  person,  and  he  knows  instantly  whether  he  will 
live  or  die,"  said  every  one  to  his  neighbour ;  and  öo  it  came 
to  pass,  that  from  far  and  near  people  came  to  him,  bringing 
him  the  sick,  and  giving  him  so  much  money  that  he  soon 
became  a  very  rieh  man.  Once  it  happened  that  the  King 
feil  sick,  and  our  Physician  was  called  in  to  say  if  recovery 
were  possible.  Whcn  he  came  to  the  bedside,  he  saw  that 
Death  stood  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  "  Ah,"  thought  he,  "  if 
I  might  this  once  cheat  Death;  he  will  certainly  take 
ofiFence ;  but  then  I  am  his  god-child,  and  perhaps  he  will 
shut  his  eyes  to  it, — I  will  venture." 

So  saying  he  took  up  the  sick  man,  and  turned  him 
round,  so  that  Death  stood  at  the  head  of  the  King;  then 
he  gave  the  King  some  of  the  herb,  and  he  instantly  rose 
up  quite  refreshed. 

Soon  aflerwards  Death,  making  an  evil  and  gloomy  face, 
came  to  the  Physician,  and  pressed  him  on  the  arm,  saying, 
"  You  have  put  my  light  out,  but  this  time  I  will  excu&o 
you,  because  you  are  my  god-child ;  however,  do  not  dare 
to  act  so  again,  for  it  will  cost  you  your  life,  and  I  shall 
come  and  take  you  away." 

Soon  after  this  event  the  daughter  of  the  King  feil  into 
a  serious  illness,  and,  as  she  was  his  only  child,  he  wept  day 
and  night  until  his  eyes  were  almost  blinded.  He  also 
caused  to  be  made  known,  that  whoever  saved  her  life  should 
rcccive  her  for  a  bride,  and  inherit  his  crown.  When  the 
Physician  came  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  he  perceived 
Death  at  her  fcet,  and  he  remcmbered  the  warning  of  hia* 
godfather;  but  the  great  beauty  of  the  Princess,  and  the 
fortune  which  her  husband  would  receive,  so  influenced  him 
that  he  cast  all  other  thoughts  to  the  wind.  He  would  not 
See  that  Death  cast  angry  looks  at  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  his  fist ;  but  he  raised  up  his  patient,  and  laid  her  head 
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where  her  feet  had  been.  Then  he  gave  her  a  portion  of 
the  wonderful  herb,  and  soon  her  cheeks  regained  their 
colour,  and  her  blood  circulated  freely. 

When  Death  thussaw  his  kingdomasecond  timeinvaded, 
and  his  power  mocked,  he  strode  up  swiflly  to  the  side  of 
the  Physician,  and  said,  "  Now  is  your  turn  come ;"  and  he 
Struck  him  with  hia  icy-cold  band  so  hard,  that  the  Physician 
was  anable  to  resist,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  Death  to  hia 
Underground  abode.  There  the  Physician  saw  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lamps  burning  in  immeasurable  rows, 
Bome  large,  others  small,  and  others  yet  smaller.  Every 
mooent  some  were  extinguished,  but  others  in  the  same 
instant  blazed  out,  so  that  the  flamcs  appeared  to  dance  up 
bere  and  there  in  continual  Variation. 

"  Do  you  See?"  said  Death.  " These  are  the  lamps  of 
men's  lives.  The  larger  ones  belong  to  children,  the  next 
to  those  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  smallest  to  the 
aged  and  grey-headed.  Yet  some  of  the  children  and  yputh 
in  the  world  have  but  the  smallest  lamps." 

The  Physician  bcgged  to  be  shewn  his  own  lamp,  and 
Death  pointed  to  one  ahnost  expiring,  saying,  "There,  that 
is  thine." 

"Ah,  my  dear  godfather,"  exclaimed  the  Physician, 
frightened,  "kindle  a  new  one  for  me;  for  your  love  of 
me  do  it,  that  I  may  enjoy  some  years  of  life,  marry  the 
Princcss,  and  come  to  the  crown." 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Death ;  "  one  lamp  must  be  extin- 
guished before  another  can  be  lighted." 

"  Then  place  the  old  one  over  a  new  lamp,  that  its  dying 
fire  may  kindle  a  fresh  blaze,"  said  the  Physician  entreatingly. 

Death  made  as  if  he  woukl  perform  his  wish,  and  pre- 
f  ared  a  large  and  fresh  lamp ;  but  he  did  it  very  slowly,  m 
Order  to  revenge  himself,  and  the  little  flame  died  before  he 
6nished.  Then  the  Physician  sank  to  the  earth,  and  feil 
for  ever  into  the  hands  of  Death  1 


XLIV. 

The  Golden  Bird. 


ALONG,  long  while  ago  there  was  a  King  who  liad, 
adjoining  his  palace,  a  fine  plcasure-garden,  in  which 
stood  a  trce  wliich  bore  golden  apples;  and  as  soon  as  the 
apples  were  ripe  tliey  were  counted,  but  the  next  day  one 
was  missed.  This  vexed  the  King  very  much,  and  he 
ordered  that  watch  should  be  kept  every  night  bcneath  the 
tree ;  and  having  three  sons  he  sent  the  cldest,  when  evening 
ßet  in,  into  the  garden  ;  but  about  midnight  the  youth  feil 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  another  apple  was 
niissing.  The  next  night  the  second  son  had  to  watch,  but 
he  also  fared  no  better ;  for  about  midnight  he  feil  fast  aslecp, 
and  anothor  apple  was  wanting  in  the  morning.  The  turn 
was  eome  now  to  the  third  son,  who  was  eagcr  to  go;  but 
the  King  hesitated  for  a  long  time,  thinking  he  would  be 
even  less  wakeful  than  his  brothers,  but  at  last  he  consented. 
The  youth  lay  down  under  the  tree  and  watched  steadily, 
without  letting  sleep  be  his  mastcr;  and,  just  as  twelve 
o'clock  Struck,  something  rustled  in  the  air,  and,  looking 
iip,  he  saw  a  bird  flying  by  whose  feathers  were  of  bright 
gold.  The  bird  lighted  upon  the  tree,  and  had  just  pickcd 
off  one  of  the  apples,  when  the  youth  shot  a  bolt  at  it,  which 
did  not  prevcnt  its  flying  away,  but  one  of  its  golden 
feathers  dropped  off.  The  youth  took  the  feather  up,  and, 
Bhowing  it  the  next  morning  to  the  King,  told  him  what  he 
had  Seen  during  the  night.  Thereupon  the  King  assembied 
his  Council,  and  every  one  declared  that  a  single  feather  like 
this  was  worth  a  kingdom.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  King, 
"  if  this  feather  is  so  costl  v,  I  must  and  will  have  the  wholo 
bird,  for  one  feather  is  of  no  usc  to  me."    The  eldest  ann 
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was  now  sent  out  on  Ins  travels,  and,  relying  on  bis  own 
prudence,  he  ioubted  not  that  he  should  find  the  Golden 
Bird.  When  he  hud  walked  about  a  mile  he  saw  sitting  al 
the  edge  of  a  forest  a  Fox,  at  which  he  levelled  his  gun; 
but  it  cried  out,  "  Do  not  shoot  me,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
piece  of  good  ad  vice  I  You  are  now  on  the  road  to  the 
golden  bird,  and  this  evening  you  will  come  into  a  villagc, 
where  two  inns  stand  opposite  to  each  other:  one  will  bo 
brightly  lit  up  and  much  merriment  will  be  going  on  inside, 
but  turn  not  in  there ;  enter  rather  into  the  other,  though 
it  seem  a  poor  place  to  you." 

Theyoung  man,  however,  thought  to  himself,  "  ETow  can 
such  a  silly  beast  gi  ve  me  rational  ad  vice  ?"  and  going  nearer, 
he  shot  at  the  Fox;  but  he  missed,  and  the  Fox  ran  away 
with  its  üiil  in  the  air.  After  this  ad  venture  he  walked  on, 
and  towards  evening  carae  to  the  village  where  stood  the 
two  public-houses,  in  one  of  which  singing  and  dancing  was 
going  on,  while  the  other  looked  a  very  ill-conditioned 
house.  "  I  should  be  a  sirnpleton,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  if 
I  were  to  go  into  this  dirty  inn  while  that  capital  one  stood 
opposite."  So  he  entered  the  dancing-room,  and  there,  living 
in  feasting  and  rioting,  he  forgot  the  golden  bird,  his  father, 
and  all  good  manners. 

As  time  passed  by  and  the  eldest  son  did  not  return  home, 
the  second  son  set  out  also  on  his  travels  to  seek  the  golden 
bird.  The  Fox  met  him  as  it  had  his  brother,  and  gave 
hira  good  couusel  which  he  did  not  follow.  Ile  likewise 
ar^i^  ed  at  the  two  inns,  and  out  of  the  window  of  the  notous 
house  his  brother  leaned,  and  invited  him  in.  He  could 
not  resist,  and  entered,  and  lived  there  only  to  gratify  his 
pleasures. 

Again  a  long  time  elapsed  with  no  news  of  either  brother, 
and  the  youngest  wished  to  go  and  try  his  luck;  but  his 
ßither  would  not  consent.  **It  is  useless,"  said  he;  "you 
are  still  less  likely  than  your  brothers  to  find  the  golden 
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bird,  and,  if  a  misfortune  shouÄd  happen  to  you,  you  cannoi 
help  yourself,  for  you  are  not  very  quick."  The  King  at 
last,  however,  was  forced  to  consent,  for  he  had  no  rcst 
while  he  refused. 

On  the  edge  of  the  forest  the  Fox  was  again  sitting,  and 
again  he  ofFered  in  return  for  his  life  the  same  piece  of  good 
advice.  The  youth  was  good-hearted  and  said,  "  Be  not 
ftfraid,  little  Fox;  I  will  do  you  no  härm." 

"You  shall  not  repent  of  your  goodness,"  replied  the 
Fox ;  "  but,  that  you;  may  travei  quicker,  get  up  behind  on 
my  tail." 

Scarccly  had  he  seated  himself  when  away  they  went, 
over  stones  and  sticks,  so  fast  that  his  hair  whistled  in  the 
mnd. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  village  the  youth  dis- 
mounted,  and  following  the  advice  he  had  received,  turned, 
without  looking  round,  into  the  mean-looking  house,  where 
he  passed  the  night  comfortably.  The  next  morning,  when 
he  went  into  the  fields,  he  found  the  Fox  already  there,  who 
Said,  "  I  will  teil  you  what  Airther  you  must  do.  Go  straight 
forwards,  and  you  will  come  to  a  Castle  before  which  a  whole 
troop  of  soldiers  will  be  sleeping  and  snoring ;  be  not  fright- 
ened  at  thcin,  but  go  right  throngh  the  middle  of  the  troop 
into  the  Castle,  and  through  all  the  rooms,  tili  you  come 
into  a  Chamber  where  a  golden  bird  hangs  in  a  wooden  cage. 
Ncar  by  Stands  an  empty  golden  cage  for  show,  but  take 
care  you  do  not  take  the  bird  out  of  its  ugly  cage,  or  place 
it  in  the  golden  one,  or  you  will  fare  badly."  With  these 
words  the  Fox  again  strctched  out  its  tail,  and  the  King'a 
Bon  riding  as  before,  away  they  went  over  sticks  and  stones, 
tili  their  hair  whistled  in  the  wind  from  the  pace  they 
travelled  at.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Castle  the  youth 
found  everything  as  the  Fox  had  said.  Ile  soon  discovered 
the  room  where  the  golden  bird  sat  in  its  wooden  cage,  and 
by  it  stood  the  golden  one,  and  three  golden  apples  were 
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lying  around.  The  youth  thought  it  ys  :uld  be  a  pity  tc 
(äke  the  bird  in  such  an  ugly  and  dirty  cage,  and  opening 
the  door  he  put  it  in  the  splendid  one.  At  tlie  moment  he 
did  this  the  bird  set  up  a  piercing  shriek,  which  woke  the 
soldiers,  who  started  up  and  nnade  him  a  prisoner.  The 
uext  morning  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  when  he  con- 
fessed  all  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Still  the  King  said 
he  would  spare  his  life  under  one  condition,  namely,  if  ho 
brought  to  him  the  golden  horse  which  travelled  faster  than 
the  wind,  and  then  for  a  reward  he  should  also  receive  the 
golden  bird. 

The  young  Prirce  walked  out,  sighing  and  sorrowful, 
for  where  was  he  to  find  the  golden  horse?    All  at  once  he 
eaw  his  old  friend  the  Fox,  who  said,  "  There,  you  see  what 
has  happened  because  you  did  not  mind  what  I  said.     But 
be  of  good  courage ;  I  will  protect  you  and  teil  you  where 
you  may  find  the  horse.    You  nnust  follow  this  road  straight 
tili  you  come  to  a  castle:  in  the  stable  there  this  horse 
Stands.      Before  the  door  a  boy  will  lie  fast  asleep  and 
snoring,  so  you  must  lead  away  the  horse  quietly ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  you  must  mind :  put  on  his  back  the  old  saddle 
of  wood  and  leather,  and  not  the  golden  one  which  hanga 
clöse  by,  for  if  you  do  it  will  be  very  unlucky."     So  saying, 
the  Fox  stretched  out  his  tail,  and  again  they  went  as  fast 
as  the  wind.     Every thing  was  as  the  t'ox  had  said,  and  the 
youth  W3nt  into  the  stall  where  the  golden  horse  was;  but, 
as  he  was  about  to  put  on  the  dirty  saddle,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  shame  if  he  did  not  put  on  such  a  fine  animal 
the  saddle  which  appeared  to  belong  to  him,  and  so  he  took 
up  the  golden  saddle.     Scarcely  had  it  touched  the  back  of 
the  horse  when  it  set  up  a  loud  neigh,  which  awoke  the 
Btable-boys,  who  put  our  hero  into  confinement.     The  next 
morning  he  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  King  prom- 
ised  lo  give  him  his  life  and  the  horse,  if  he  would  bring 
the  Beautiful  Daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Golden  Castle. 
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W  itli  u  hravy  \m\ri  tho  youth  set  out,  and  by  great  gixxi 
lortmio  HOiMi  iiiot  tho  Kox.  **  I  should  have  left  you  in  youi 
iniHlorMniis"  wiiil  ho;  "bat  I  feit  compassion  for you,  aod 
am  williiiK  onoo  u\o\x\  to  holp  you  out  of  your  troublc 
.  Yi)ur  road  to  tho  paluoo  lio8  «truight  before  you,  and  when 
you  urrivo  thoro,  about  evening,  wait  tili  night,  when  the 
rrincoss  goca  to  Uiko  a  bath.  And  as  soon  as  she  entera 
tho  bath-house,  do  you  spring  up  and  give  her  a  kiss,  and 
■ho  will  Ibllow  you  wheivsoover  you  will;  only  take  care 
that  she  does  not  take  leave  of  her  parents  first,  or  all  will 
bo  lost." 

With  these  words  the  Fox  again  stretched  out  his  tail, 
and  the  King's  son  seating  himself  thereon,  away  they  went 
over  stone  and  stick  like  the  wind.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  golden  palace,  the  youth  found  everything  as  the  Fox 
had  foretold,  and  he  waited  tili  midnight  when  everybody 
was  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  at  that  hour  the  beautiful  Princess 
went  to  her  bath,  and  he  sprang  up  instantly  and  kissed 
her.  The  Princess  said  she  was  willing  to  go  with  him,  but 
begged  him  earnestly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  perinit  her 
first  to  take  leave  of  her  parents.  At  first  he  withstood 
her  prayers ;  but,  when  she  wept  still  more  and  even  feil  at 
his  feet,  he  at  last  consented.  Scarcely  had  the  maiden 
stepped  up  to  her  father's  bedside,  when  he  awoke,  and  all 
the  others  who  were  asleep  awakening  too,  the  poor  youth 
was  captured  and  put  in  prison. 

The  next  morning  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Thy  life  is 
forfeited,  and  thou  canst  only  find  mercy  if  thou  clearest 
away  the  mountain  which  lies  before  my  window,  and  over 
which  I  cannot  see;  but  thou  must  remove  it  within  eight 
days.  If  thou  accomplish  this,  then  thou  shalt  have  my 
daughter  as  a  reward." 

The  King's  son  at  once  began  digging  and  shovelling 
away ;  but  when,  after  seven  days,  he  saw  how  little  was 
cffected  and  that  all  his  work  went  for  nothing,  he  feil  into 
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great  grief  and  gave  up  all  hope.  But  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventh  day  the  Fox  appeared  and  said,  "  You  do  not 
deserve  that  I  should  notice  you  again,  but  go  away  and 
tleep  while  I  work  for  you." 

When  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  the  hill  had  disappeared,  aud  he  hastened  to 
the  King  füll  of  joy,  and  told  him  the  conditions  were  ful- 
filled;  and  now,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  the  King  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  word,  and  give  up  his  daughter. 

Away  then  went  these  two  together,  and  no  long  timo 
had  passed  before  they  met  the  faithful  Fox.  "You  have 
the  best  certainly,"  said  he,  "but  to  the  Maid  of  the  golden 
Castle  belongs  also  the  golden  horse." 

"How  shall  I  obtain  it?"  inquired  the  youth. 

"  That  I  will  teil  you,"  answered  the  Fox ;  "  first  take 
to  the  King  who  sefht  you  to  the  golden  Castle  the  bcautiful 
Princess.  Then  thcre  will  be  unheard-of  joy,  and  thcy  will 
readily  give  you  the  golden  horse  and  lead  you  to  it.  Do 
you  mount  it,  and  then  give  your  band  to  each  for  a  parting 
sbake,  and  last  of  all  to  the  Princess,  whom  you  must  keep 
tight  hold  of,  and  pull  her  up  bchind  you,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  done  ride  off,  and  no  one  can  pursue  you,  for  the 
horse  goes  as  fast  as  the  wind."  All  this  was  happily  ac- 
eomplished,  and  the  King's  son  led  away  the  beautiful 
Princess  in  triumph  on  the  golden  horse.  The  Fox  did 
not  remain  behind,  and  said  to  the  Princc,  "Now  I  will 
help  you  to  the  golden  bird.  When  you  come  near  the 
Castle  where  it  is,  let  the  maiden  get  down,  and  I  will  take 
her  into  my  cave.  Then  do  you  ride  into  the  Castle  yard, 
and  at  the  sight  of  you  there  will  be  such  joy  that  they  will 
readily  give  you  the  bird  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  hold  the  cage 
in  your  band  ride  back  to  us,  and  fetch  again  the  maiden." 

As  soon  as  this  deed  was  done,  and  the  Prince  had  rid* 
den  back  with  his  treasure,  the  Fox  said,  "  Now  you  must 
reward  me  for  my  serviccs." 
10*  15 
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"  What  do  you  desire  ?**  asked  the  youth. 

"  When  we  come  into  yonder  wood,  shoot  me  dead  and 
cut  ofF  my  head  and  feet" 

"Thatwere  a  curious  gratitude,'' said  the  Prince;  "I 
cannot  possibly  do  that." 

"If  you  will  not  do  it,  I  must  leave  yon,**  replied  the 
Fox ;  "  but  before  I  depart  I  will  give  you  one  piece  of  coun- 
Bel.  Beware  of  these  two  points :  buy  no  gallo ws-flesh,  and 
sit  not  on  the  brink  of  a  spring!"  With  these  words  it 
ran  into  the  forest. 

The  young  Prince  thought,  "  Ah,  that  is  a  wonderful 
animal,  with  some  curious  fancies  I  Who  would  buy  gal- 
lows-flesh  ?  and  I  don't  see  the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the 
brink- of  a  spring!"  Onwnrds  he  rode  with  his  beautiful 
companion,  and  by  chance  the  way  led  him  through  the 
village  where  his  two  brothers  had  stopped.  There  he  found 
a  great  uproar  and  Lamentation ;  and  when  he  asked  the 
reason,  he  was  told  that  two  persons  were  about  to  be 
hanged.  When  he  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  they  were  his 
two  brothers,  who  had  done  some  villanons  deeds,  besides 
spending  all  their  money.  He  inquired  if  they  could  not 
be  freed,  and  was  told  by  the  people  that  he  might  buy 
them  off  if  he  would,  but  they  were  not  worth  his  gold,  and 
deserved  nothing  but  hanging.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
hesitate,  but  paid  dowu  the  money,  and  his  two  brothers 
were  released. 

After  this  they  all  four  set  out  in  Company,  and  soon 
came  to  the  forest  where  they  had  first  met  the  Fox ;  and 
AS  it  was  cool  and  pleasant  beneath  the  trecs,  for  the  sun 
was  very  hot,  the  two  brothers  said,  "Come,  let  us  rest 
awhile  here  by  this  spring,  and  eat  and  drink."  The  you ng- 
est  consented,  forgetting  in  the  lieat  of  convcrsution  the 
warning  he  had  received,  and  feding  no  anxiety ;  but  all 
at  once  the  brothers  threw  him  backwards  into  the  water, 
and  taking  the  maiden,  the  horse,  and  the  bird,  went  homo 
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to  their  father.  "  We  bring  you,"  said  they  to  him,  *noi 
only  the  golden  bird,  but  also  the  golden  horse  and  tho 
Princess  of  the  golden  Castle."  At  their  arrival  there  wa« 
great  joy ;  but  the  horse  would  not  eat,  the  bird  would 
not  sing,  and  the  maiden  would  not  speak,  but  would  cry 
bitterly. 

The  youngest  brother,  however,  was  not  dead.  The 
spring,  by  great  good  luck,  was  dry,  and  he  feil  upon  soft 
moss  without  any  injury ;  but  he  could  not  get  out  again. 
Even  in  this  necessity  the  faithful  Fox  did  not  leave  him, 
but  soon  came  up,  and  scolded  him  for  not  following  bis 
advice.  "  Still  I  cannot  forsake  you,"  said  he ;  "I  will  again 
help  you  into  daylight  Hold  fast  upon  my  tail,  and  I  will 
draw  you  up  to  the  top."  When  this  was  done  the  Fox 
said,  "  You  are  not  yet  out  of  Janger,  for  your  brothers  are 
not  satisfied  of  your  death,  and  have  set  watches  all  round 
the  forest,  who  are  to  kill  you  if  they  should  see  you." 

The  youth  thereupon  changed  clothes  with  a  poor  old 
man  who  was  sitting  near,  and  in  that  guise  wcnt  to  the 
King's  palace.  Nobody  knew  him ;  but  instantly  the  bird 
began  to  sing,  the  horse  began  to  cat,  and  the  beautiful 
maiden  ceased  weeping.  Be wildered  at  this  change,  the 
King  asked  what  it  meant.  "  I  know  not,"  replied  the 
maiden ;  "  but  I  who  was  sad  am  now  gav,  for  I  feel  as  if  my 
true  husband  were  returned."  Then  she  told  him  all  that 
had  happened ;  although  the  other  brothers  had  threatened 
her  with  death  if  she  disclosed  anything.  And  the  King 
summoned  before  him  all  the  people  who  were  in  the  Castle, 
and  among  them  came  the  poor  youth,  dressod  as  a  beggar, 
in  his  rap^;  but  the  maiden  knew  him,  and  feil  upon  his 
neck.  The  wicked  brothers  were  seized  and  tried ;  but  the 
youngest  married  the  Princess,  and  succeeded  to  the  King*s 
inheritance. 

But  what  had  happened  to  the  poor  Fox?  Long  after, 
the  Prince  went  once  again  into  the  wood ;  the  Fox  met  him, 
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and  Said,  "  You  have  now  everything  that  yoo  can  deaii^ 
but  to  my  misfortune  there  is  no  cnd ;  althoitgli  it  lies  in  your 
power  to  releaae  me."  And,  with  tears,  he  begged  him  to 
eut  off  bis  head  and  feet.  At  last  be  did  so;  and  scarcely 
n-as  it  accomplished  when  the  Fox  became  a  man,  wbo 
was  no  other  than  the  brother  of  the  Prinoeas,  delivered  at 
length  from  tbe  cbarm  wbieb  bound  him.  From  that  day 
to  tbis  notbing  was  cver  ^vantiug  to  the  bappinesE  of  tbs 
Iloro  of  tbe  Golden  Bird. 


The  Travels  of  ThumbUng. 


ACERTAIN  Tailor  had  a  son  who  was  so  very  dimiii' 
utive  in  stature  that  he  went  by  tlie  nickname  of 
Thambling;  butthe  little  fellowhadagreat  dealof  t-ourago 
in  bis  soul,  and  one  day  he  said  to  hia  futher,  "  I  must  und 
will  travel  a  liltle."  "  You  are  very  right,  my  son,"  replied 
his  fatber;  "take  a  long  darning-needle  withyou  and  stick 
a  lump  of  sealing-wax  on  the  ead  of  it,  and  then  you  will 
bare  a  sword  to  travel  with," 

Now,  the  tailor  would  eat  once  more  with  his  son,  and 
so  he  skipped  into  the  kiteben  to  see  what  bis  wife  had 
cooked  for  their  last  meal.  It  was  just  ready,  however, 
and  tbe  dish  stood  upon  the  hcartb,  and  he  asked  bis 
wife  what  it  was. 

"  You  can  aee  for  yoarself,"  replied  she. 

Just  then  Thumbling  juraped  on  the  fenderand  peeped 
into  the  pot ;  but,  happening  to  Stretch  his  neck  too  far  over 
theedgeof  it,  thesmoke  of  the  hot  meat  carried  him  up  tbe 
chimney.  For  a  little  distance  he  rode  on  the  smoke  in  the 
air;  but  at  last  he  sank  down  on  the  earth.  The  little  tai- 
lor waa  now  embarked  in  the  wide  world,  and  went  and 
engnged  with  a  master  in  his  trade;  but  with  hini  the  eat- 
ing  was  not  good,  so  TLumbling  said  to  the  mistress,  "If 
you  do  not  give  us  better  food,  I  shall  ieave  you,  and  early 
to-morrow  roorning  write  on  your  door  with  cbalk,  'Too 
inanypotatoea,  too  little  meat;  adieu,  mylordpotntoe-king.'" 
"  What  do  you  think  you  will  do,  grasshopper  ?"  replied  the 
distress,  and  in  a  passion  she  snatched  up  u  picce  of  clotb, 
&nd  would  have  given  him  a  thrashing ;  but  the  little  fellow 
eiept  ninably  under  a  thimble,  and  peeped  out  heneath  at  the 
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mistress,  and  made  faces  at  her.  So  she  took  up  the  thimblo 
and  tried  to  catch  him ;  bat  Thumbling  skipped  into  the 
cloth,  and  as  she  threw  it  away  to  look  for  him  he  slipped 
into  the  crevice  of  the  table.  "  He,  he,  he,  old  rnistress !" 
laughed  he,  putting  his  head  np;  and  when  she  would 
have  hit  him  he  dropped  down  into  the  drawer  beneath. 
At  last,  howeyer,  she  did  catch  him,  and  hunted  him  uut 
of  the  liouse. 

The  little  tailor  wandered  about  tili  he  came  to  a  great 
forest,  where  he  met  a  band  of  robbers  who  were  going  to 
Bteal  the  King^s  treasiire.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  tailor, 
they  thought  to  themselves,  "  Ah,  such  a  little  fellow  as 
that  can  creep  through  the  keyhole  and  serve  us  as  pick- 
lock I"  "  Hilloa,"  cried  one,  "  you  Goliah,  will  you  go  with 
as  to  the  treasure-chamber  ?  You  can  easily  alip  in,  and 
band  us  out  the  gold  and  silver." 

Thumbling  considered  for  a  while,  and  at  last  consented 
and  went  with  them  to  the  palace.  Then  he  looked  all 
over  the  doors  to  see  if  there  were  any  chinks,  and  presently 
discovcred  one  which  was  just  wide  enough  for  him  to  get 
through.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  creep  in  one  of  the  watch- 
men  at  the  door  saw  him,  and  said  to  the  other,  "  What 
ugly  spider  is  that  crawling  there?     I  will  crush  it." 

"  Oh,  let  the  poor  thing  be,"  said  the  other ;  "  he  has 
done  nothing  to  you."  So  Thumbling  got  luckily  through 
the  chink  into  the  Chamber,  and,  opening  the  window  be- 
neath which  the  robbers  stood,  threw  out  one  by  one  the 
silver dollara.  Just  as  the  tailor  was  in  the  heat  of  his  work, 
he  heard  the  King  coming  to  visit  his  treasure-chamber,  and 
in  a  great  hurry  he  hid  himself.  The  King  observed  that 
muny  doUars  were  gone ;  but  he  could  not  imagine  who 
could  have  stolen  them,  for  the  locks  and  bolts  were  all  fast, 
and  every  thing  appeared  quite  safe.  So  he  went  away  again^ 
and  said  to  the  watchmen,  "  Have  a  care ;  there  is  sorne  ono 
at  my  gold."     Presently  Thumb''   ^  began  his  work  agaiOf 
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»nd  the  watchmen  heard  the  gold  moving,  chinking,  and 
fiilling  down  with  a  ring ;  so  they  sprang  in  and  would  have 
eeized  the  thief.  But  the  tailor,  when  he  heard  them  Coming, 
was  still  quicker,  and  ran  into  a  corner  and  covered  himsclf 
over  with  a  dollar,  so  that  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen. 
Then  he  called  to  the  watchmen,  "Here-I  am !"  and  they 
went  up  to  the  place ;  but  before  they  could  search  he  was 
in  another  corner,  crying,  **  Ha,  ha  I  here  I  am  I"  The 
watchmen  turned  there,  but  he  wasoff  again  in  a  third  corner, 
crying,  "  He,  he,  he  I  here  I  am  I"  So  it  went  on,  Thumb* 
ling  makingfools  ofthem  each  time;  and  they  ran  here  and 
there  so  often  about  the  Chamber,  that  at  last  they  were 
wearied  out  and  went  away.  Then  he  threw  the  dollars 
out  as  before,  and  when  he  came  to  the  last  he  gave  it  a  tre- 
mendouR  jerk,  and,  jumpingout  after,  flew  down  upon  itto 
the  ground.  The  robbers  praised  him  very  highly,  saying, 
"  You  are  a  mighty  hero ;  will  you  be  our  captain  ?"  Thumb- 
ling  refused,  as  he  wished  first  to  see  the  world.  So  they 
shared  the  booty  amongthem  ;  but  the  little  tailor  only  took 
a  farthing,  because  he  could  not  carry  any  more. 

After  this  deed  he  buckled  his  sword  again  round  his 
body,  and,  bidding  the  robbers  good  day,  set  out  further  on 
his  travels.  He  went  to  several  masters  seeking  work ;  but 
none  ofthem  would  have  him,  and  at  last  he  engaged  himi*elf 
as  waiter  at  an  inn.  The  maids,  however,  could  not  bcar 
him,  for  he  could  see  them  without  their  seeing  him,  and  he 
gave  Information  to  the  master  of  what  they  took  secretly 
from  the  larder,  and  how  they  helped  themselves  out  of  the 
cellar.  So  the  servants  determined  among  themselves  to 
Berve  him  out  by  playing  him  some  trick.  Not  long  after- 
wards  one  of  them  was  mowing  grass  in  the  garden,  and 
Baw  Thumbling  skipping  about  from  daisy  to  daisy,  so  she 
mowed  down  in  a  great  hurry  the  grass  where  he  was,  and 
tying  it  in  a  bündle  together  threw  it  slily  into  the  cows* 
stall.    A  groat  black  cow  instantly  swallowed  it  up,  and 
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Thumbling  too,  without  injuring  him ;  but  he  waa  not  at 
all  pleased,  for  it  was  a  very  dark  place,  and  no  light  to  bo 
Been  at  alll  While  the  cow  was  being  milked,  Thurabling 
called  out,  "  Holloa,  wben  will  that  pail  be  füll  ?"  but  the 
noise  of  the  running  milk  prevented  his  being  heard.  By- 
and-by  the  master  came  into  the  stable,  and  said,  "  This  cow 
must  be  killed  to-morrow  1"  This  speech  made  Thumbling 
tremble,  and  he  shouted  out  in  a  shrill  tone,  '*  Let  me  onl 
first,  I  say ;  let  me  out!" 

The  master  heard  him,  but  could  not  teil  where  the 
voice  came  from,  and  he  asked,  "  Where  are  you  ?" 

**  In  the  dark,"  replied  Thumbling ;  but  this  the  master 
C50uld  not  understand,  so  he  went  away. 

The  next  morning  the  cow  was  killed.  Happily 
Thumbling  escaped  without  a  wound  from  all  the  cutting 
and  carving,  and  was  sent  away  in  the  sausage-meat.  As 
Boon  as  the  butcher  began  his  work,  he  cried  with  all  his 
niight,  "  Don't  chop  too  deep !  don't  chop  too  deep  I"  But 
the  whirring  of  the  cleaver  again  prevented  his  being  heard. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  so  Thumbling  set 
his  wits  to  work,  and  jumped  so  cleverly  out  between  the 
cuts  that  he  came  oflF  with  a  whole  skin.  He  was  not  able 
to  get  away  very  far,  but  feil  into  the  basin  where  the 
fragments  were,  and  presently  he  was  rolled  up  in  a  skin 
for  a  sausage.  He  found  his  quarters  here  very  narrow, 
but  afterwards,  when  he  was  hung  up  in  the  chimney  to  be 
smoked,  the  time  appeared  dreadfully  long  to  him.  At 
last,  one  day  he  was  taken  down,  for  a  guest  was.  to  be 
entcrtained  with  a  sausage.  Wh6n  the  good  wife  cut  the 
ßausage  in  half,  he  took  care  not  to  stretch  out  his  neck  too 
far,  lest  it  should  be  cut  through.  Then,  seizing  his 
opportunity,  he  made  a  jump,  and  sprang  quite  out. 

In  this  house,  however,  where  things  had  gone  so  badly, 
ihe  little  tailor  would  not  stop  any  longer;  so  he  set  out 
ngain  on  his  travels.     His  liberty  did  not  last  very  long. 
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In  the  open  üe\As  he  met  a  Fox,  who  snappcd  tim  up  io  & 
twinkÜDg.  "Ah,  Mr.  Fox,"  called  Tlmmbling,  "I  don'l 
want  to  atick  here  in  your  throat;  let  me  out  again." 

"You  are  right,"  replied  the  Fox,  "you  are  no  um 
ihere;  but  if  yoa  will  promise  me  all  tho  hena  in  your 
(ather*»  fartnyard  I  will  let  you  off  scot-free." 

"Withall  my  heart:,"said  Thumbling;  "youshall  have 
all  the  fowls,  I  promise  you." 

Theu  the  Fox  let  him  out,  and  carried  him  home ;  aml 
as  eoon  as  the  farmer  saw  liia  dear  son  again,  he  gave  all 
the  hena  iastantly  to  the  Fox  as  his  promised  reward. 
Thereupon  Thumbling  puUed  out  the  farthing  which  ha 
had  earned  upon  his  wanderings,  and  said,  "  See,  I  have 
brought  home  with  me  a  beautiful  piece  of  gold." 

"But  why  did  they  givö  the  Fox  the  poorlittle  hens  to 
gobble  up?" 

"Why,  you  simpleton,  don't  you  think  your  father 
would  rather  have  his  dear  child  than  all  the  fowls  in  bis 
fiuTurard  1" 
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The  Feather  Bird. 


ONCE  apon  a  time  there  lived  a  Sorcerer,  who  used  to 
take  the  Torrn  of  a  beggar,  and  go  begging  before  ths 
houses,  and  stealing  Uttle  girla,  and  nobody  knew  wbere  be 
took  tbem,  One  day  he  nppeared  before  tbe  house  of  a  man, 
who  had  three  pretty  daughters,  as  a  poor,  weak,  old  cripplo, 
cairying  a  Back  on  bis  back  to  put  all  bis  alms  in.  He 
begged  for  something  to  eat,  and  when  the  eldest  girl  came 
outandofferedhimapieceof  bread,  heonly  touehed  her  and 
she was compelled  tojump  into  hiaaack.  Thcn  hehurried 
away  with  great  strides,  and  carried  her  through  a  dark 
forest  to  hia  house,  in  wbich  everything  was  very  splen- 
did. There  he  gave  her  what  she  wished,  and  told  her, 
"  AU  will  be  well  with  you,  for  you  will  have  all  your  heart 
can  desire."  This  lasted  two  daya.  and  he  then  eaid,  "  I 
muat  be  off  and  leave  you  for  a  short  time  alone:  these 
are  tbe  house-keeping  keys,  you  can  look  over everything; 
but  into  one  room  which  this  little  key  unlocks,  I  forbid 
you  to  enter,  on  pain  of  death."  He  gave  her  also  an  egg, 
saying,  "Preaerve  this  carefully  for  me,  and  always  carry 
it  about  with  you,  for  if  it  be  lost  a  great  raisfortune  will 
happen." 

She  took  tbe  key  and  the  e^,  and  promised  all  he  re- 
quired ;  but  as  aoon  as  he  was  gone  her  curiosity  overmaa- 
tered  her,  and  after  she  had  looked  over  the  whole  house, 
from  attic  to  cellar,  she  unlocked  tbe  forbidden  door  and 
went  in.  She  was  terribly  frightened  when  she  entered  the 
room,  for  in  the  middle  there  stood  a  Inrge  baain,  wherein 
was  some  blood.  In  her  terror  the  egg  feil  from  her  band, 
and  rolled  into  the  bosia ;  and  althougb  she  äshed  it  out 
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tgain  directly  and  wiped  it,  it  was  of  do  use,  for,  scrub  and 
vash  all  she  might,  the  blootl  appeared  as  frcsh  aa  ever, 
The  next  day  the  man  came  home,  aod  demanded  the  key 
and  the  egg.  She  handed  them  to  bim  with  trembling; 
and  he  instantly  perceived  that  she  had  been  into  tha 
forbiddeo  Chamber.  "  Have  you  then  dared  to  enter  that 
room  against  my  will  ? "  said  he ;  "  then  now  you  enter  it 
again  against  yours.  Your  life  is  forfeited."  So  Baying,  ha 
drew  her  in  by  the  hair  and  locked  her  up. 

"Now  I  will  fetch  the  aecond  one,"  said  the  Sorcerer 
to  himself ;  and,  assuming  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  he  weut 
and  begged  before  the  house.  Then  the  aecond  girl 
brought  bim  a  piece  of  bread,  and  he  seized  her,  as  the  firet, 
and  bore  her  away.  It  happened  to  her  aa  it  had  to  her 
eider  si»ter,  curiosity  led  her  astray,  and  on  the  Sorcerer's 
return  she  was  locked  up  for  baving  opened  tbe  forbidden 
door. 

He  went  now  and  fetcbed  the  third  sister;  but  she  was 
prudent  and  cunning.  Äs  soon  as  he  had  given  her  bia 
directions  and  had  ridden  away,  she  first  carefully  laid  by 
the  egg,  and  tben  went  and  opened  the  furbiddtn  chamber. 
Ah,  whiit  a  scene.  She  saw  her  two  dear  sisters  lying  there 
half  starved.  Sbe  raised  them,  however,  and  gave  them 
food,  and  soon  they  gut  well  and  were  very  happy,  and 
kiBsed  and  embraced  one  another, 

On  hia  return  the  Sorceror  demanded  the  key  and  the 
egg ;  and  wben  be  could  find  no  apot  of  blood  on  them,  he 
said  to  the  maiden,  "  You  have  witbstood  temptation ;  you 
shall  be  my  bride,  and  whatever  you  dcsire  tbat  will  I  do." 

"Very  well,"  she  replicd;  "then  first  you  must  take  my 
fkther  and  motber  a  aackful  of  gold,  and  you  must  carry  it 
yourself  on  your  back ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  airange  the 
wedding."  Tben  sbe  ran  to  her  siaters,  whom  she  had  con- 
cealed  in  a  Chamber,  and  said,  "  The  moment  has  arrived 
when  I  can  save  you ;  tbe  Sorcerer  himself  shall  carry 
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you  away ;  and  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at  cur  home  send  ma 
belp."  Then  she  placcd  them  both  in  a  sack,  and  covered 
them  over  with  gold,  so  that  nothing  of  them  could  be 
Seen;  and  then,  cjilling  the  Sorcerer  in,  she  said,  "Now 
carry  away  the  sack  ;  but  I  shall  peep  through  my  window, 
and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  that  you  do  not  rest  at  all  on 
your  journey." 

The  Sorcerer  raised  the  sack  on  his  Shoulder,  and  went 
away  with  it;  but  it  weighed  so  heavily  that  the  Perspira- 
tion ran  down  his  face.  Presently  he  wished  to  rest  a 
minute,  but  a  voice  called  to  him  out  of  the  sack,  '*  I  am 
looking  through  my  window,  and  see  that  you  -are  stop« 
ping;  will  you  go  on  I"  Ile  thought  it  was  his  Brido 
calling  to  him,  so  he  instantly  got  up  again.  A  little 
further  he  would  have  rested  again;  but  the  same  voice 
called,  "I  am  looking  through  my  window,  and  see  that 
you  are  stopping ;  will  you  go  on  again  1"  And  as  often  as  he 
stopped  he  heard  the  same  words ;  and  so  he  was  obliged 
to  kecp  on,  until  he  at  last  arrivcd,  exhausted  and  out  of 
breath,  with  the  sack  of  gold  at  the  house  of  the  father 
and  mothcr. 

Meanwhile,  at  home  the  Bride  prepared  the  wedding- 
fcast,  and  iuvited  the  friends  of  the  Sorcerer  to  come.  Then 
ßhe  took  a  turnip  and  cut  out  places  for  the  eyes  and  teeth, 
and  put  a  head-dress  on  it  and  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  set 
it  at  the  topmost  window,  and  left  it  there  pecping  down. 
As  soon  as  all  was  ready  she  dipped  herseif  in  a  Ciisk  füll 
of  honey,  and  then,  ripping  up  the  bed,  she  rolled  hersclf 
among  the  feathcrs  until  she  iooked  likc  a  marvellous  bird, 
whoni  no  one  could  possibly  recognise.  After  this  she 
went  out  of  the  house ;  and  on  the  way  some  of  the  wed« 
ding-guests  met  her,  and  asked  her  whence  she  caroo :  and 
fdie  replled,  "  I  come  from  the  house  of  the  Feather  Kin^** 

"  flow  does  the  young  Bride  ?"  asked  they 
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"She  has  takcn  lierself  to  thc  top  of  thc  hoDse,  and  ii 
peepJDg  Olli  of  the  «iinlow." 

Soon  after  the  bridogrootn  mpt  her,  as  he  was  alowly 
travelling  bnck,  and  nskiut  exaotly  the  same  questions  as 
tlie  otbcre,  and  rcceived  the  saine  answers.  Theo  tlie 
biidegroom  looked  up  and  saw  the  decoraled  turnip,  and 
he  thought  it  was  his  Bride,  and  noddeü  to  tt  and  kisscd 
bia  band  lovingly.  But  ju^t  os  !ie  was  gone  inlo  ibe  houae 
vith  hia  guestfl,  the  brotliera  and  rebtiuns  of  the  Briden 
wbo  bad  been  sent  to  her  resc'ie,  arrived.  They  imtnediate- 
ly  closed  uj»  all  tbe  doors  of  tlie  houae,  so  that  no  one  coald 
eseape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it;  and  tbe  Sorcerer  and  all  hü 
Kocomplices  were  bumt  to  ashes. 
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Old  Sultan. 


A  CERTAIN  Peasant  had  a  trusty  dog  called  Sultan, 
•^^  who  had  grown  quite  old  in  his  Service,  and  had  lost  all 
his  teeth,  so  that  he  could  not  hold  anything  fiist.  One  day 
the  Peasant  stood  with  his  wife  at  the  house  door  and  said, 
"  This  morning  I  shall  shoot  old  Sultan,  for  he  is  no  longer 
of  any  use."  His  wife,  however,  compassionating  the  poor 
animal,  replied,  "  Well,  since  he  has  served  us  so  long  and 
so  faithfully,  I  think  we  may  very  well  aflford  him  food  for 
the  rest  of  his  life/*  "Eh,  what!"  replied  her  husband; 
**you  are  not  very  clever ;  he  has  not  a  tooth  in  his  head, 
and  never  a  thief  is  afraid  of  him,  so  he  must  trot  off. 
If  he  has  served  us,  he  has  also  received  every  day  his 
dinner." 

The  poor  Dog,  lying  stretched  out  in  the  sun  not  far 
frorn  his  master,  heard  all  he  said,  and  was  much  troubled 
at  leaniing  that  the  morrow  would  be  his  last  day.  He 
had  one  good  friend,  the  wolf  in  the  forest,  to  whom  he 
ßlipt  at  evening  and  complained  of  the  sad  fate  which  awaited 
him.  "  Be  of  good  courage,  my  father,"  said  the  Wolf;  "  I 
will  help  you  out  of  your  trouble.  I  have  just  thought  of 
something.  Early  to-morrow  morning  your  master  goes 
haj'making  with  his  wife,  and  they  will  tafce  with  them 
their  child,  because  no  ono  will  be  left  in  the  house.  And 
while  they  are  at  work  they  will  put  him  behind  the  hedge 
in  the  shade,  and  set  you  by  to  watch  him.  I  will  then 
spring  out  of  the  wood  and  steal  away  the  child,  and  you 
must  run  after  me  hotly  as  if  you  were  pursuing  me.  I  will 
let  it  fall  and  you  shall  take  it  back  to  its  parents,  who  will 
then  believe  you  have  saved  it,  and  they  will  be  too  thank* 
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fol  to  do  3rou  any  injury ;  and  so  you  will  come  into  great 
fiivour,  and  they  will  never  let  you  want  again." 

This  plan  pleased  the  Dog,  and  it  was  carried  out  exactly 
as  propc^ed.  The  father  cried  when  he  saw  the  Wolf 
runningolF  with  the  child,  but  as  old  Sultan  brouglit  it  back 
he  was  highly  pleased,  and  stroked  hirn  and  said,  "  Not  a 
bair  of  your  head  shall  be  touched ;  you  shall  eat  your 
meals  in  comfort  to  the  end  of  your  days."  He  then  told 
bis  wife  to  go  bome  and  cook  old  Sultan  some  bread  and 
broth,  which  would  not  need  biting,  and  also  to  bring  the 
pillow  out  of  his  bed  that  he  might  give  it  to  him  for  a 
resting-placc.  Ilenceforth,  old  Sultan  had  as  much  as  he 
could  wish  for  himself;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Wolf 
visited  hirn  and  congratulated  him  on  his  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances.  "  Bat,  my  father,"  said  he  slil}',  "you  will  cloae 
your  eyes  if  I  by  accident  steal  away  a  fat  sheep  from  your 
master!"  "Hecken  not  on  that,"  replied  the  Dog,  "my 
master  believes  me  faithful ;  I  dare  not  give  you  what  you 
ask."  The  Wolf,  however,  thought  he  was  not  in  earnest, 
and  by  night  catne  slinking  into  theyard  to  fetch  away  the 
sheep.  But  the  Peasant,  to  whom  the  Dog  had  communi- 
cated  the  design  of  the  Wolf,  caught  him  and  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing  with  the  flail.  Tlie  Wolf  was  obliged  to 
ficamper  ofiF,  but  he  cricd  out  to  tbe  Dog,  "  Wait  a  bit,  you 
rascal,  you  shall  pay  for  this  1" 

The  next  morning  the  Wolf  sent  the  Boar  to  challenge 
the  Dog  that  they  might  settle  their  affair  in  the  forest, 
Old  Sultan,  however,  could  find  no  other  second  than  a 
Cat  who  had  only  three  legs,  and,  as  they  went  out  together, 
the  poor  Cat  limped  along  holding  her  tail  high  in  the  air 
from  pain.  The  Wolf  and  his  second  were  already  on  tho 
gpot  selected,  but  as  they  saw  their  Opponent  coming  they 
thought  he  was  bringing  a  great  sabre  with  him,  because 
they  saw  in  front  the  erect  tail  of  the  Cat ;  and,  whenever 
the  poor  animal  hopped  on  its  three  legs,  they  thought 
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notbing  eise  than  bo  was  going  to  tnke  up  a  great  stone  to 
throw  at  them.  Both  of  them,  thereupon,  becamo  vtsry 
aervoufl,  and  the  Boar  crL'pt  into  a  heop  of  dead  leavea,  anj 
the  Wolf  cÜmbed  up  a  tree.  As  soon  aa  the  Dog  aod  CJat 
arnved  on  the  spot  tbej  wondered  what  had  becotne  of 
their  adversary.  The  wild  Boar,  however,  had  not  quite 
concealed  himaelf,  for  his  eara  were  stickingout;  and,  while 
ihe  Cat  waa  considering  them  attentive]y,  the  Boar  twitched 
one  of  hia  ears,  and  the  Cat  took  it  for  a  mouse,  and  ntnking 
a  spring  gave  it  a  good  bitc.  At  thia  the  Bosir  shook  him- 
aelf with  a  great  cry,  and  ran  away,  calhng  out,  "  There  sita 
the  gnilty  one,  up  in  the  tree."  Tbe  Dog  and  the  Cat 
looked  up  and  saw  the  Wolf,  who  was  ashamed  at  himself 
for  being  so  fearfui,  and,  begging  the  Dog's  pordon,  entered 
ioto  treaty  with  him. 


XLVIII. 
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A  KING-  was  once  hunting  in  a  lange  wood,  and  pursued 
■^^  his  garne  so  hotly,  that  none  of  his  courtiers  could 
IblJow  him.  But  when  evening  approached  he  stoppcd, 
and  looking  around  him  perceived  that  he  had  lost  himself. 
Ile  soaght  a  path  out  of  the  forest,  but  could  not  find  onc, 
and  presently  he  saw  an  old  woman  with  a  nodding  head, 
who  Game  up  to  hirn.  "  My  good  woman,"  said  he  to  her, 
**can  you  not  show  me  the  way  out  of  the  forest?"  "Oh 
yes,  my  lord  King,"  she  replied,  "I  can  do  that  very  well, 
but  upon  one  condition,  which  if  you  do  not  fulfil  you  will 
never  again  get  out  of  the  wood,  bnt  will  die  of  hunger." 

"What,  then,  is  this  condition?"  asked  the  King. 

"I  have  a  daughtcr,"  said  the  old  Woman,  "who  is  aa 
beautiful  as  any  one  you  can  find  in  the  whole  world,  and 
well  deserves  to  be  your  bride.  Now,  if  you  will  make  her 
your  Queen,  I  will  show  you  your  way  out  of  the  wood." 
In  the  anxiety  of  his  heart  the  King  consented,  and  the  old 
Woman  led  him  to  her  cottage,  where  the  danghter  was 
ßitting  by  a  fire.  She  received  the  King  as  if  she  had  ex- 
pected  him,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  she  was  very  beautiful, 
but  yet  sho  did  not  quite  please  him,  for  he  could  not  look 
at  her  wit^out  a  secret  shuddering.  However,  after  all,  he 
took  the  muiden  up  on  his  horse,  and  the  old  woman  showed 
him  the  way,  and  the  King  arrived  safely  at  his  palace, 
where  the  wedding  was  to  be  celebrated. 

The  King  had  bcen  marricd  once  before,  and  had  seven 

children  by  his  first  wife,  six  boys  and  a  girl,  whom  ho 

loved  above  everything  eise  in  the  world.     He  becamo 

afraid,  soon,  that  the  stepmother  raight  not  treat  thcm  very 
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well,  and  might  even  do  them  some  great  injury,  so  he  took 
thein  av^ay  to  a  lonely  castle  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest  This  castle  was  so  kidden,  and  the  way  to  it  sc 
difficiilt  to  discover,  that  he  himself  could  not  have  found 
it  if  a  wise  woman  had  not  given  him  a  ball  of  cotton 
which  had  the  wonderful  property,  when  he  threw  it  before 
bim,  of  unrolling  itself  and  showing  him  the  right  path. 
The  King  went,  however,  so  often  to  see  his  dear  children, 
that  the  Queen  uoticed  his  absence,  became  inquisitive,  and 
wished  to  know  what  he  went  to  fetch  out  of  the  forest. 
So  she  gave  his  servants  a  great  quantity  of  money,  and 
they  disclosed  to  her  the  secret,  and  also  told  her  of  the  ball 
of  cotton  which  alone  could  show  the  way.  She  had  now 
no  peace  until  she  discovered  where  this  ball  was  concealed, 
and  then  she  made  some  fine  silken  shirts,  and,  as  she  had 
Jearned  of  her  mother,  she  sewed  within  each  one  a  charm. 
One  day  soon  after,  when  the  King  was  gone  out  hunting, 
she  took  the  little  shirts  and  went  into  the  forest,  and  tho 
cotton  showed  her  the  path.  The  children,  seeing  some  on«) 
Coming  in  the  distance,  thought  it  was  their  dear  fathei, 
and  ran  out  towards  her  füll  of  joy.  Then  she  threw  ove* 
each  of  them  a  shirt,  which  as  it  touched  their  bodie« 
chauged  them  into  Swans,  which  flew  away  over  the  forest 
The  Queen  then  went  home  quite  contented,  and  thought 
she  was  free  of  her  stepchildren ;  but  the  little  girl  had  not 
met  her  with  the  brothers,  and  the  Queen  did  not  know 
of  her. 

The  following  day  the  King  went  to  visit  his  children, 
but  he  found  only  the  maiden.  "  Where  are  your  brothers?" 
asked  he.  "  Ah,  dear  father,"  she  replied,  **  they  are  gone 
away  and  have  lefl  me  alone;"  and  she  told  him  how  she 
had  looked  out  of  the  window  and  seen  them  changed  into 
Swans,  which  had  flown  over  the  forest;  and  then  she 
ßhowed  him  the  feathers  which  they  had  dropped  in  the 
(X>urtyard,  and  which  she  had  coUected  together.   The  King 
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was  mnch  grieved,  but  he  did  not  think  that  his  wife  could 
have  done  this  wicked  deed,  and,  as  he  feared  the  girl  might 
also  be  stolen  away,  he  took  her  with  him.  She  waa,  hcw- 
ever,  so  much  afraid  of  the  stepmother,  that  she  begged  Lim 
not  to  stop  niore  than  one  night  in  the  Castle. 

The  poor  Maiden  thought  to  herseif,  "  This  is  no  longer 
my  place,  I  will  go  and  seek  my  brothers ;"  and  when  night 
camo  she  escaped  and  went  quite  deep  into  the  wood.  She 
walked  all  night  long  and  great  part  of  the  next  day,  until 
ehe  could  go  no  further  from  weariness.  Just  then  she  sa^ 
a  rüde  hut,  and  Walking  in  she  found  a  room  with  six  little 
beds,  but  she  dared  not  get  into  one,  but  crept  under,  and, 
laying  herseif  upon  the  hard  earth,  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  there.  Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  she  heard  a  rust- 
ling,  and  saw  six  white  Swans  come  flying  in  at  the  window. 
They  settled  on  the  ground  and  began  blowingone  another 
antil  they  had  blown  all  their  feathers  off,  and  their  swan's 
down  stripped  oflF  like  a  shirt.  Then  the  maiden  knew  them 
at  once  for  her  brothers,  and  gladly  crept  out  from  under 
the  bed,  and  the  brothers  were  not  less  glad  to  see  their  sis- 
ter,  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  "  Ilere  you  must 
not  stay,"  said  they  to  her ;  "  this  is  a  robbers'  hiding-place ; 
if  they  should  return  and  find  you  here,  they  will  murder 
you."    "  Can  you  not  protect  me,  then  ?"  inquired  the  sister. 

"  No,"  they  replied,  "  for  we  can  only  lay  aside  cur 
Bwan's  feathers  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  evening,  and 
for  that  time  we  retain  our  human  form,  but  afterwards  we 
resume  our  usual  appearance." 

Their  sister  then  asked  them  with  tears,  "  Can  you  not 
be  restored  again  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  they,  "the  conditions  are  too  difücult. 
For  six  long  years  you  must  neither  speak  nor  laugh,  and 
during  that  time  you  must  sew  together  for  us  six  little 
Shirts  of  star-flowers,  and  should  there  fall  a  single  word 
Crom  your  lips^  then  all  your  labour  will  be  vain."    Just 
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the  brother  finished  speaking,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  elaj»sed, 
and  they  all  flew  out  of  the  window  again  like  Swans. 

The  little  sister,  however,  made  a  solemn  resolution  to 
rescue  her  brothers  or  die  in  the  attempt;  and  she  left  the 
oottage,  and,  penetrating  deep  into  the  forest,  passed  the 
night  amid  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  next  morning  she 
went  out  and  collected  the  star-flowers  to  sew  together. 
She  had  no  one  to  converse  with,  and  as  for  laughing  she 
had  no  spirits,  so  there  up  in  the  tree  she  sat,  inten t  only 
upon  her  work.  After  she  had  passed  some  time  there,  it 
happened  that  the  Kingof  thatcountry  washunting  in  the 
forest,  and  his  huntsmen  came  beneath  the  tree  on  wliich 
the  maiden  sat.  They  called  to  her  and  asked,  "  Who  art 
thou  ?"  But  she  gave  no  answer.  "  Come  down  to  us," 
continued  they,  **  we  will  do  thee  no  härm."  She  simply 
shook  her  head,  and,  when  they  pressed  her  further  with 
questions,  she  threw  down  to  them  her  gold  necklace,  hop- 
ing  therewith  to  satLsfy  them.  They  did  not,  however,  leave 
her,  and  she  threw  down  her  girdle,  but  in  vain ;  and  even 
her  rieh  dress  did  not  make  them  desist.  At  last  the  hunter 
himself  climbed  the  tree  and  brought  down  the  maiden  and 
took  her  beforc  the  King.  The  King  asked  her,  "  Who  art 
thou?  what  dost  thou  upon  that  tree?"  But  she  did  not 
answer,  and  then  he  asked  her,  in  all  the  languages  that  he 
knew,  but  she  remained  dumb  to  all,  asafish.  Since,  how- 
ever, she  was  so  beautiful,  the  King's  heart  was  touched, 
and  he  coneeived  for  her  a  strong  affection.  Then  he  put 
around  her  his  cloak,  and,  placing  her  before  him  on  hia 
horse,  took  her  to  his  Castle.  Tiierc  he  ordered  rieh  clothing 
to  be  made  for  her,  and,  although  her  beauty  shone  as  the 
ßunbeams,  not  a  word  escaped  her.  The  King  placed  her 
by  his  side  at  table,  and  there  her  dignified  mien  and  man- 
ners so  won  upon  him,  that  hesaid,  "This  maiden  will  i  to 
marry,  and  no  other  in  the  world,"  and  after  some  days  he 
was  united  to  her. 
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Ifow,  the  King  had  a  wicked  stepmother  who  was  dis- 
^ontented  with  his  marriage,  and  spoke  evil  of  the  young 
Queen.  "  Who  knows  whence  the  wench  comes  ?"  said  she. 
**  She  who  cannot  speak  is  not  worthy  of  a  King."  A  year 
after,  when  the  Queen  brought  her  first-born  son  into  the 
World,  the  old  woman  took  him  away.  Then  she  went  to 
the  King  and  complained  that  the  Queen  was  a  murderess. 
The  King,  however,  would  not  believe  it,  and  suffered  no 
one  to  do  any  injury  to  his  vvife,  who  sat  composedly  sewing 
at  her  shirts  and  paying  attention  to  nothing  eise.  When 
a  second  child  was  born,  the  false  stepmother  used  the  sarae 
deceit,  but  the  King  again  would  not  listen  to  her  words, 
but  Said,  "  She  is  too  pious  and  good  to  act  so :  could  she  but 
speak  and  defend  herseif,  her  innocence  would  come  to 
light."  But  when  again  the  third  time  the  old  woman  stole 
away  the  child,  and  then  accused  the  Queen,  who  answered 
her  not  a  word  to  the  accusation,  the  King  was  obliged  to 
give  her  up  to  be  tried,  and  she  was  condemned  to  sufFer 
death  by  fire. 

When  the  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  scntence  was  to 
be  carried  out,  during  which  she  had  neither  spoken  nor 
laughed,  it  was  the  very  day  when  her  dear  brothers  should 
be  raade  free ;  the  six  shirts  were  also  ready,  all  but  the  last, 
which  yet  wanted  the  lefl  sleeve.  As  she  was  led  to  the 
scaffold  she  placed  the  shirts  upon  her  arm,  and  just  as  she 
had  mounted  it,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  she 
looked  round,  and  saw  six  Swans  come  flying  through  the 
air.  Her  heart-leapt  for  joy  as  she  perceived  her  deli vereng 
approaching,  and  soon  the  Swans,  flyingtowardsher,  alighted 
ßo  near  that  she  was  enabled  to  throw  over  them  the  shirfc', 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  so  done  their  feathers  feil  off  and  the 
brothers  stood  up  alive  and  well ;  but  the  youngest  wanted 
hiß  left  arm,  instead  of  which  he  had  a  swan's  wing.  They 
embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and  the  Queen  going  to  the 
King,  who  was  thunderstruck,  began  to  say,  "Now  may  I 
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speak,  my  dear  husbanrl,  and  prove  to  yoo  that  I  am  jnno. 
Cent  and  falsely  accused ;"  and  then  ehe  told  him  how  tk« 
wicked  old  woman  had  stolen  awaj  and  hidden  hertbree 
cbildren.  Whcn  she  had  concluded,  tbe  King  was  ovci^ 
come  n'ith  joy,  and  tbe  wicked  etepmotber  was  led  to  tb« 
•caffold  and  bound  to  tbe  atake  and  burnt  tu  ashea. 

Tbe  King  and  the  Queen  for  cver  aftcr  lived  in  poooe 
kiid  prosperity  with  their  six  brotbers. 


XLIX. 


Briar  Rose. 


TN  olden  times  there  lived  a  King  and  Queen,  who  lament« 
-"-•  ed  day  by  day  that  they  had  no  children,  and  yet  never 
a  one  was  bi^rn.  One  day,  as  the  Queen  was  bathing  and 
thinking  of  her  wishes,  a  Frog  skipped  out  of  the  water, 
and  Said  to  her,  "  Your  wish  shall  be  fulfilled, — before  a 
year  passes  you  shall  have  a  daughter." 

As  the  Frog  had  said,  so  it  happened,  and  a  little  girl 
was  born  who  was  so  beautiful  that  the  King  alrnost  lost  hia 
senses,  but  he  ordered  a  great  feast  to  be  held,  and  invited 
to  it  not  only  his  relatives,  friends,  and  aequaintances,  but 
also  all  the  wise  women  who  are  kind  and  affectionate  to 
children.  There  happened  to  be  thirteen  in  his  dominions, 
bat,  since  he  had  only  twelve  golden  plates  out  of  which 
they  could  eat,  one  had  to  stop  at  home.  The  fete  was  cele- 
brated  with  all  the  magnificence  possible,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  the  wise  woinen  presented  the  infant  with  their 
wonderful  gifts;  one  with  virtue,  another  with  beauty,  a  third 
with  riches,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  child  had  everything 
that  is  to  be  desired  in  the  world.  Just  as  eleven  had  givea 
their  presents,  the  thirteenth  old  lady  stepped  in  suddenly. 
Sbe  was  in  a  tremendous  passion  because  she  had  not  been 
invited,  and,  without  greeting  or  looking  at  any  one,  she 
exclaimed  loudly,  "  The  Princess  shall  prick  herseif  with  a 
Bpindle  on  her  fifteenth  birthday  and  die !"  and  without  a 
Word  further  she  turned  her  back  and  left  the  hall.  All 
were  terrified,  but  the  twelfth  fairy,  who  had  not  yet  giveu 
her  wish,  then  stepped  up,  but  because  she  could  not  take 
%way  the  evil  wish,  but  only  soften  it,  she  said,  "  She  shall 
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not  die,  bat  shall  &I1  into  a  slcep  of  a  hundred  jeara 
duration." 

The  King  who  naturally  wished  to  protect  bis  child 
from  this  misfortune,  issued  a  decree  commanding  that  every 
spindle  in  the  kingdom  sbould  be  burnt.  Meanwhile  all  tbo 
gifts  of  the  wise  women  were  fulfilled,  and  the  maiden  be- 
Cixme  so  beautiful,  gentle,  virtuous,  and  clever,  that  every 
one  who  saw  her  feil  in  love  with  her.  It  happened  on  tbe 
day  when  she  was  just  fifteen  years  old  that  the  Queen  and 
the  King  were  not  at  home,  and  so  she  was  left  alone  in 
the  Castle.  The  maiden  looked  about  in  every  place,  going 
through  Jill  the  rooms  and  Chambers  just  as  she  pleased, 
until  she  came  at  last  to  an  old  tower.  Up  the  narrow 
winding  staircase  she  tripped  until  she  arrived  at  a  door,  in 
the  lock  of  which  was  a  rusty  key.  This  she  turned,  and 
the  d(X)r  sprang  open,  and  there  in  the  little  room  sat  an  old 
woinan  with  a  spindle,  spinning  flax.  "  Good  day,  my  good 
old  lady,"  Said  the  Princess,  "  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  I  am  spinning,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  head. 

"  What  thing  is  that  which  twists  round  so  merrily  ?*' 
inquired  the  maiden,  and  she  took  the  spindle  to  try  her 
band  at  spinning.  Scarcely  had  sbe  done  so  when  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  she  pricked  her  finger;  and  at 
the  very  same  momcnt  she  feil  back  upon  a  bed  which  stood 
near  in  a  deep  sleep.  This  sleep  extended  over  the  whole 
palace.  Tlie  King  and  Queen,  who  had  just  come  in,  feil 
asleep  in  the  hall,  and  all  their  courtiers  with  them — the 
horses  in  the  stables,  the  doves  upon  the  eaves,  the  flies  up- 
on the  walls,  and  even  the  fire  upon  the  hearth,  all  ceased 
to  stir — the  meat  which  was  cooking  ceased  to  frizzle,  and 
the  Cook  at  the  instant  of  puUing  the  hair  of  the  kitchen-boy 
lost  bis  hold  and  began  to  snore  too.  The  wind  also  feil 
entirely,  and  not  a  leaf  rustled  on  the  trees  round  the  Castle. 

Now  around  the  palace  a  thick  hedge  of  briars  began 
growing,  which  every  year  grew  higher  and  higher,  ♦all  the 
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Castle  was  quite  hid  from  view,  so  that  one  could  not  cven 
Bee  the  flag  upon  the  tower.  Then  there  went  a  legend 
througb  the  land  of  the  beautiful  maiden  Briar  Rose,  for 
BO  was  the  sleeping  Princess  named,  and  from  time  to  time 
Princes  came  endeavouring  to  penetrate  through  the  hedge 
into  the  caatle ;  bat  it  was  not  possible,  for  the  thorns  held 
them,  as  if  by  hands,  and  the  youths  were  unable  to  release 
themselves,  and  so  perished  miserably. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  there  came  another 
Sang's  son  into  the  country,  and  heard  an  old  man  teil  the 
legend  of  the  hedge  of  briars:  how  that  behind  it  stood  a 
Castle  where  slept  a  wondrously  beauteous  Princess  called 
Briar  Böse,  who  had  slumbered  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
and  with  her  the  Queen  and  King  and  all  their  court.  The 
old  man  further  related  what  he  had  heard  from  his  grand- 
father,  that  many  Princes  had  come  and  tried  to  penetrate 
the  hedge,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death.  But  the  youth 
was  not  to  be  daunted,  and,  however  much  the  old  man 
tried  to  dissuadc  him,  he  would  not  listen,  but  cried  out, 
**I  fear  not,  I  will  see  this  hedge  of  briars!" 

Just  at  that  time  came  the  last  day  of  the  hundred 
years  when  Briar  Rose  was  to  wake  again.  As  the  young 
Prince  approached  the  hedge,  the  thorns  turned  to  fine  large 
flowers,  which  of  their  own  accord  made  a  way  for  him  to 
pass  through,  and  again  closed  up  behind  him.  In  the 
C5f)urtyard  he  saw  the  horses  and  dogs  lying  fast  asleep,  and 
Oll  the  eaves  were  the  doves  with  their  heads  beneath  their 
wings.  As  soon  as  he  went  into  the  house,  there  were  the 
flies  asleep  upon  the  wall,  the  cook  still  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  hair  of  the  kitchen-boy,  the  maid  at  the  board  with 
the  unplucked  fowl  in  her  hand.  He  went  on,  and  in  the 
hall  he  found  the  courtiers  lying  asleep,  and  above,  by  tho 
throne,  were  the  King  and  Queen.  ITe  went  on  further, 
and  all  was  so  quiet  that  he  could  hear  himself  breathe, 
nnd  at  last  he  came  to  the  tower  and  opened  the  door  of 
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the  Httle  room  where  slept  Briar  Böse.  There  ahe  lay, 
looking  so  beautiful  that  he  could  not  turn  away  bis  eyea, 
and  he  bcnt  over  her  and  kissed  her.  Just  as  he  did  ao  she 
opened  her  eyes,  awoke,  and  greeted  him  with  smilea. 
Then  they  weiit  down  together,  and  immediately  the  King 
and  Queen  awoke,  and  the  whole  court,  and  all  stared  at 
each  other  wondrously.  Now  the  horsea  in  the  etable  gok 
np  and  shook  ihemaelvea, — the  doga  wagged  their  taila,— 
the  doves  upon  the  eaves  drew  their  heads  from  under  their 
wings,  looked  around,  and  Sew  away, — the  flies  upoo  the 
walla  began  to  crawl,  the  fire  to  harn  brightly  and  to  cook 
the  meat, — the  meal  bcgan  again  to  frizzle, — the  cook  gave 
bis  lad  a  box  upon  the  ear  which  made  him  call  out, — and 
the  maid  began  to  pluck  the  fowl  furiously.  The  whole 
palace  was  once  more  in  motion  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
for  the  hundred  yeara'  slecp  had  mnde  no  chango  in  any  one, 
By-and-bye  the  wedding  of  tlie  Prince  with  Briar  Hose 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  to  the  end  of  their 
hves  they  lived  happily  aud  conlented. 


King  Thrusli-beard, 


ACERTAIN  King  had  a  daughter  who  was  beauliful 
above  all  belief,  but  withal  so  proud  and  haughty, 
that  no  suitor  was  good  enough  for  her,  and  sbe  not  only 
turned  back  every  one  wbo  came,  but  also  made  garae  of 
them  all.  Once  the  King  proclaimed  a  great  festival,  and 
invited  thereto  from  far  and  near  all  the  marriageable  young 
man.  When  they  arrived  they  were  all  set  in  a  row, 
according  to  their  rank  and  standing:  first  the  Kings,  then 
the  Princes,  the  Dukes,  the  Miirquesscs,  the  Earls,  and  last 
of  all  the  Barons.  Then  the  King's  daughter  was  led  down 
the  rows,  but  she  found  soinething  to  niake  game  of  in  all« 
One  was  too  fat.  "  The  wine-tub  I"  said  she.  Another  was 
too  tall.  "Long  and  lanky.has  no  grace,"  she  remarked. 
A  third  was  too  short  and  fat.  "  Too  stout  to  have  any 
wits,"  said  she.  A  fourth  was  too  pale.  "  Like  death  him- 
8elf,"  was  her  remark;  and  a  fifth  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
colour  she  called  **  a  cockatoo."  The  sixth  was  not  straiirht 
enough,  and  him  she  called  "a  green  log  scorched  in  the 
Oven  1"  And  so  she  went  on,  nicknaming  every  one  of  the 
suitors,  but  she  made  particularly  merry  with  a  go^xl  young 
King  whosc  chin  had  grown  rather  crooked.  "IIa  hal" 
laughed  she,  "  he  has  a  chin  like  a  thrush's  beak,"  and  after 
that  day  he  went  by  the  name  of  Thrush-beard. 

The  old  King,  liowever,  when  he  saw  that  Ins  daughler 
did  nothing  but  mock  at  and  make  sport  of  all  the  suitora 
who  were  collected,  bccame  very  angry,  and  swore  that  sho 
ßhould  take  the  first  decent  beggar  for  a  husband  who 
came  to  the  gate. 

A  couple  of  days  after  tlüs  a  player  came  beneath  the 
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Windows  to  sing  and  eam  some  bounty  if  he  could.  An 
Boon  as  the  King  saw  him  he  ordered  him  to  be  called  up, 
and  presently  he  came  intx)  the  room  in  all  his  dirty  ragged 
clothes,  and  sang  befbre  the  King  and  Princess,  and  when 
he  had  finished  he  begged  for  a  slight  recompense.  The 
King  Said,  **  Thy  song  has  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  will 
give  thee  my  daughter  for  a  wife." 

The  Princess  was  terribly  frightened,  but  the  King  said, 
*'  I  haye  taken  an  oath,  and  mean  to  perform  it,  that  I  will 
•gi>  e  you  to  the  first  beggar."  All  her  remonstrances  were 
in  >  ain,  the  priest  was  called,  and  the  Princess  was  married 
in  carnest  to  the  player.  When  the  cercmony  was  per- 
formed,  the  King  said,  "  Now  it  cannot  be  suff^red  that  you 
ßhould  stop  here  with  your  husband,  in  my  house;  no! 
you  must  travel  about  the  country  with  him." 

So  the  beggarman  led  her  away  with  him,  and  she  was 
forcfcd  to  trudge  along  with  him  on  foot.  As  they  came  to 
a  large  forest  she  asked — 

**  To  wbom  belongs  this  beautiful  wood  V 

The  echo  replied — 

**  King  Tlinish-beard  the  good  I 
ILid  you  takeo  liim,  so  was  it  tliine.*' 

*  Ah,  silly,"  said  she, 

•*  Wbnt  a  lot  liad  been  min© 
llad  I  happily  married  King  Thrusb-bcard  T 

Next  they  came  to  a  meadow,  and  she  asked, 
**To  whom  belongs  this  meadow  so  green?" 
"T^  King  Thrush-beard,"  was  again  the  reply. 
Then  they  came  to  a  great  city,  and  she  asked, 
"To  whom  does  this  beaiitiful  town  belong?" 
**To  King  Thrush-beard,"  said  one. 
**  Ah,  what  a  simpleton  was  I  that  T  did  not  marry  hirn 
when  I  had  the  chance  I"  exclaimed  the  poor  l^rinceaa. 
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"Corne/'  broke  in  the  Player,  "  it  does  not  please  me,  I 
tmn  teil  you,  that  yoa  are  always  wishing  for  anothei  hua- 
band :  am  I  not  good  enough  for  you  ?" 

By-and-bye  they  came  to  a  very  small  hat,  and  she  said, 
*  Ah,  heavens,  to  whom  can  this  miserable  wretched  hoTcl 
belong?" 

The  Player  replied,  "That  is  my  house,  where  we  shall 
live  together." 

The  Princess  was  obliged  to  stoop  to  get  in  at  the  door, 
and  when  he  was  inside  she  asked,  "Where  are  the  scr- 
vants?"  "  What  servants!"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "you 
must  yourself  do  all  that  you  want  done.  Now  make  a 
a  fire  and  put  on  some  water,  that  you  may  cook  my 
dinner,  for  I  am  quite  tired." 

Tho  Princess,  however,  understood  nothing  about  mak- 
ing  fires  or  cooking,  and  the  beggar  had  to  set  to  work 
himself,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  scanty  meal 
they  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  the  husband  woke  up 
bis  wife  very  early,  that  she  might  set  the  house  to  rights, 
and  for  a  couple  of  days  they  lived  on  in  this  way,  and 
made  an  end  of  their  störe.  Then  the  husband  said,  "  Wife, 
we  must  not  go  on  in  this  way  any  longer,  stopping  hcre, 
doing  nothing:  you  must  weave  some  baskets."  So  he 
went  out  and  cut  some  osiers  and  broiight  them  home,  but 
when  his  wife  attemptcd  to  bend  tbom  the  hard  twigs 
wounded  her  hands  and  made  tliem  bleed.  "I  sce  that 
won't  suit,"  said  her  husband;  "you  had  better  spin, 
perhaps  that  will  do  better." 

So  she  sat  down  to  spin,  but  the  harsh  thread  cut  her 
tender  fingers  very  badly,  so  .that  the  blood  flowed  fieely. 
"Do  you  see,"  said  the  husband,  "how  you  are  spoiling 
your  work  ?  I  made  a  bad  bargain  in  taking  you  I  Now  I 
must  try  and  make  a  business  in  pots  and  earthen  vessels: 
jrou  shall  sitin  the  market  and  seil  thcm." 

"  Oh,  if  anybody  out  of  my  father's  dominions  should 
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oome  and  see  me  in  the  market  selling  earthenware," 
thought  the  Frincess  to  bersel^  ''how  they  will  laugh 
atme!" 

However,  all  her  excuses  were  in  vain :  she  must  eitber 
do  that  or  die  with  hunger. 

The  firat  time  all  went  well,  for  the  people  bought  of 
the  Frincess,  because  she  was  so  pretty-looking,  and  not 
only  gave  her  wbat  she  asked,  but  some  even  'aid  down 
their  money  and  lefl  the  pots  behind.  On  her  earnings 
this  day  they  lived  for  some  time  as  long  as  they  lasted ; 
and  then  the  husband  purchased  a  fresh  stock  of  pots. 
With  these  she  placed  her  stall  at  a  corner  of  the  market, 
ofitering  them  for  sale.  All  at  once  a  dr unken  hussar  came 
plunging  down  the  street  on  his  horse,  and  rode  right  into 
the  midst  of  her  earthenware,  and  shattered  it  into  a  thou- 
Band  pieces.  The  accident,  as  well  it  might,  set  her 
a-weeping,  and  in  her  trouble,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  she 
ran  home  crying,  **  Ah,  what  will  become  of  me,  what  will 
D^y  good  man  say?"  When  she  had  told  her  husband  he 
cried  out,  Whoever  would  have  thought  of  sitting  at  the 
Corner  of  the  market  to  seil  earthenware?  but  well,  I  see 
you  are  not  accustoraed  to  any  ordinary  work.  .Tliere, 
leave  off  crying;  I  have  been  to  the  King*s  palace,  and 
askcd  if  they  were  not  in  want  of  a  kitchen  maid,  and 
they  have  agreed  to  take  you,  and  there  ^''ou  will  live  free 
üf  cost." 

Now  the  Frincess  becarae  a  kitchenmaid,  and  was  obliged 
to  do  as  the  cook  bade  her,  and  wash  up  the  dirty  things. 
Then  she  put  a  jar  into  each  of  her  pockets,  and  in  them 
ehe  took  home  what  was  left  of  what  feil  to  her  share  of 
the  good  things,  and  of  these  she  and  her  husband  made 
their  meals.  Not  many  days  afterwards  it  happened  that 
the  wedding  of  the  King's  eldest  son  was  to  be  celebrated, 
and  the  poor  wife  placed  herseif  near  the  door  of  the  saloon 
to  look  on.     As  the  lamps  were  lit  and  guests  more  and 
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more  beaatiful  entered  the  room,  and  all  dressed  most 
«umptuoiioly,  she  reflected  on  her  fate  with  a  saddened 
heart,  and  repented  of  tbe  pride  and  hauglitinesa  which 
had  so  humiliated  and  impovemhcd  ber.  Every  now  and 
then  the  serrants  threw  her  out  of  the  didhca  morsels  ot 
rieh  delicacies  which  ihey  carried  in,  and  whose  frugnint 
unelb  increased  her  regrets,  and  these  pieces  ahe  put  into 
her  |x>cketa  to  carry  home.  Fresently  the  King  entcred, 
clotbed  io  silk  and  velvet  and  having  a  golden  chain  round 
bis  neck.  Ab  sooq  as  he  saw  the  beuutiful  maiden  standing 
at  the  door  he  seized  her  bj  tlie  band  and  wouM  dance 
with  her,  but  she,  terribly  friyhtened,  refused  ;  for  she  saw 
it  waa  King  Thruah-beard  who  had  wooed  her,  and  wboin 
ehe  had  laughed  at.  Iler  strugglcs  were  of  no  avaü,  he 
drevr  her  ioto  the  ball-room,  and  ihere  tore  oPF  the  band  to 
which  the  pots  were  attached,  so  that  they  feil  down  and 
the  soup  ran  over  the  floor,  while  tbe  pieces  of  meat,  &c, 
ekipped  about  in  all  directiona,  When  the  fine  folks  snw 
this  sight  they  burat  into  onc  universal  shout  of  laughter  and 
derision,  and  the  poor  girl  was  so  ash.irned  tbat  she  wisbed 
herseif  a  thousand  fathoms  below  the  eartb.  She  ran  out 
at  the  door  and  would  have  CHcnped ;  but  on  tlie  st.eps  slie 
Biet  a  man,  who  took  her  back,  and  when  ehe  looked  at  hiin, 
lol  it  waa  King  Thrush-beard  again.  He  spake  kindly  to 
her,  and  said,  "Be  not  afraid;  I  aod  the  musician,  who 
d weit  with  you  in  tbe  wretched  hut,  are  one;  forloveof 
yoQ  I  have  acted  thus;  and  the  liussar  wbo  rode  in  arnong 
the  pots  waa  also  myself  All  thia  has  taken  place  in  ordrr 
U>  humble  your  bauirlity  dispusition,  and  to  punisb  you  for 
your  pride,  which  led  you  lo  mouk  ine," 

At  these  words  she  wept  bitterly,  and  said,  "I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  your  wife,  I  have  done  you  ao  great  a  wrong." 
But  he  rephed,  "  Those  evil  daya  are  passed :  we  will  now 
celebrate  our  marriage." 

Iiomeliately  aiter  came  the  bridemaiiU,  and  put  od  her 
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the  tnost  magnificent  dresses ;  and  theii  her  father  snd  hü 
whole  court  arrived,  and  wished  her  happinesa  un  her 
wedding-day ;  and  now  commenced  her  true  joy  aa  Queen 
sf  ihe  country  of  King  Thrush-beard, 


LI. 

The  Twelve  Huuters. 


ACERTAIN  King's  son,  unknown  to  Ins  fäther,  was 
betrothed  to  a  Maiden  whotn  he  loved  verjr  much,  and 
onoe  while  he  was  sitting  by  her  aide,  happj-  and  contentcd, 
liewa  came  that  bis  faiher  was  very  ill,  and  desired  to  see 
bim  before  hia  end.  So  ihe  Prince  said  to  hia  belovi  d,  "  I 
mast  go  away  and  leavc  you;  I  will  give  yoa  tbis  ring  fop 
a  memorial,  When  I  beconie  King  I  will  retum  and  tako 
you  hotne  with  nie." 

So  saying,  he  rotle  off;  and  when  he  nrrived  he  foiind 
bis  father  at  the  poiiit  of  deatb,  The  old  King  said  to  bim, 
"  My  dearest  son,  I  have  desired  to  see  you  once  more  before 
I  died,  thal  I  may  have  your  promiso  to  marry  according 
to  my  wishes;"  and  he  named  to  liirn  a  certain  Princcss 
whom  he  was  to  make  his  bride.  Tlie  young  King  was  so 
grieved  that  he  did  not  know  what  be  was  saying,  and  bo 
promised  bis  father  that  be  would  fulfil  his  wish,  Soon 
nfterwards  the  old  King  closed  his  eyes  in  dcath. 

When  the  time  of  mourning  for  the  Jute  King  was  over, 
the  young  Prince,  who  had  aucceeded  to  the  throne,  was 
eallcd  upon  Ui  fulfil  the  promise  whicb  he  had  given  to  bis 
father,  and  the  Princess  was  betrothed  to  him  accordingly. 
By  cliance  the  Maiden  heard  of  thi»,  and  grieved  so  much 
abuut  the  faithlessness  of  lier  beloved  tliat  she  fast  faded 
ftway.  Then  her  father  said  to  her,  "  My  dear  child,  wby 
are  you  sad  ?  whatever  yoa  wisb  for  you  shall  have." 

For  a  few  minutes  shc  considered,  and  at  last  said, 
"Dear  father,  I  wish  for  eleven  maidens  cxactly  likemyeelf 
in  figure  and  stature." 

Qer  Iktber  told  her  that  if  it  were  poasible  b&f  >vis{i 


Soon  atYcrwarila  the  wedilinj^  was  cdebratc 
)n  online  ng:iiii  i:ito  i'avour,  bueuudc,  aflcr  a 
ikün  lliü  IruLh. 


LH. 


Little  Snow-white, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  whcn  the 
flakes  of  snow  were  falling  like  feathera  from  the 
cloads,  a  Queen  sat  at  her  palace  window,  which  had  an 
ebony  black  frame,  stitching  her  husband's  shirts.  While 
she  was  thus  engaged  and  looking  out  at  the  snow  she 
pricked  her  finger,  and  three  drops  of  blood  feil  upon  the 
snow.  Because  the  red  looked  so  well  upon  the  white,  she 
thought  to  herseif,  "  Ilad  I  now  but  a  child  as  white  as  tbis 
snow,  as  red  as  this  blood,  and  as  black  as  the  wood  of  this 
frame  I"  Soon  afterwards  a  little  daughter  was  born  to  her, 
who  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  red  as  blood,  and  with  hair 
as  black  as  ebony,  and  thenoe  she  was  named  "Snow- 
white,"  and  when  the  child  was  born  the  mother  died. 

About  a  year  afterwards  the  King  married  another  wite, 
who  was  very  beautiful,  but  so  proud  and  haughty  that  she 
could  not  bear  any  one  to  be  better-looking  than  herseif. 
She  possessed  a  wonderful  mirror,  and  when  she  stepped 
before  it  and  said, 

*  Oh  mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall, 
,  Who  is  the  fairost  of  us  all  T 

it  replied — 

*  ThoQ  art  the  fairest,  lady  Queen.** 

Then  she  was  pleased,  for  she  knew  that  the  mirror  spoke 
truly. 

Little  Snow-white,  however,  grew  up,  and  became 
pretty  and  prettier,  and  when  she  was  seven  years  old  her 
complexion  was  as  clear  as  the  noon  day,  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Queen  herseif,  When  the  Queen  now  asked 
her  mirror— 
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it  replied — 


Tliis  answcr  so  friglitened  the  Queen  that  ehe  became  quile 
yellow  withenvy.  From  thathour,  wlieneveraheperceived 
Soow-wbite,  her  beart  was  hordened  agaiiist  her,  and  sha 
hated  the  maiden.  Her  envy  and  jealous;  incrcaaed  so  that 
she  had  no  rest  day  or  night,  and  ehe  eaid  to  a  Hunteman, 
"Take  the  child  away  into  the  forest,  I  will  never  look  up- 
on  her  again.  You  must  kill  her,  and  bring  me  her  heart 
and  tongue  for  a  tokeu." 

The  Uunlaman  listened  and  took  the  tnaiden  away,  but 
when  he  drcw  out  his  knife  to  kill  her,  she  began  to  cry, 
ßaying,  "Ah,  dear  Huntsman,  give  me  my  lifel  I  will  run 
into  the  wild  forest,  and  never  comc  home  again." 

This  apeech  softencd  the  lliuiter's  heart,  and  her  beauty 
80  touchcd  him  tlint  iie  had  pity  on  her  and  said,  "  Well, 
run  awny  then,  poor  child;"  but  lie  thought  to  bimself, 
"  The  wild  beasis  will  soon  devour  you."  Still  be  feit  aa  if 
a  stoTic  had  been  takcn  from  his  heart,  because  her  deatb 
was  not  by  his  hnnd.  Just  at  that  moment  a  young  boar 
cnme  roaining  along  to  the  &\K>t,  and  as  soon  as  he  clapt 
eyca  upon  it  tlie  IIunlHman  caught  it,  and,  kilhng  it,  took 
its  tongue  and  hoart  and  carried  them  to  the  Queen  for  a 
token  of  his  deed. 

But  now  the  poor  little  Snow-white  was  left  motherleaa 
und  alone,  and,  overcome  with  grief,  ehe  was  bewildered  at 
the  pight  of  so  many  trecs,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  tum. 
Preflently  she  set  off  running,  and  ran  over  stoncs  and 
throngh  thorns,  and  wild  beaats  sprang  up  as  she  paesed 
them,  but  they  did  her  no  härm.  She  ran  on  tili  her  feet 
refuHt'd  to  go  farthor,  and  as  it  was  getting  dark,  and  she  saw 
n  hulo  housc  near,  slie  e:itcred  it  to  rest    In  ihis  uottngü 
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every  thing  was  very  small,  but  more  neat  and  elegant  than 
I  can  teil  you.  In  the  middle  stood  a  little  table  witb  a 
white  cloth  over  it,  and  sevcn  little  platcs  upon  it,  each 
4)late  having  a  spoon  and  a  knife  and  a  fork,  and  there  were 
alsoseven  little  mugs.  Against  the  wall  were  seven  little 
beds  ranged  in  a  row,  each  covered  with  snow-white  sbeets. 
Little  Snow-white,  being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  ate  a 
little  raorsel  of  porridge  out  of  each  plate,  and  drank  a 
drop  or  two  of  winc  out  of  each  glass,  fbr  she  did  not  wish 
to  take  away  the  whole  share  of  any  one.  After  that,  be- 
cause  she  was  so  tired,  she  laid  herseif  down  on  one  bed, 
but  it  did  not  suit;  she  tried  another,  but  that  was  too  long; 
a  fourth  was  too  short,  a  ßfth  too  hard,  but  the  seven  th  waa 
just  the  thing,  and  tucking  herseif  up  in  it  she  went  to 
sWp,  first  cominending  hersclf  to  God. 

When  it  becarae  quite  dark  the  lords  of  the  cottage  came 
home,  seven  Dwarfs,  who  dug  and  delved  for  ore  in  the 
mountains.  They  first  lighted  sevcn  little  lamps,  and  per- 
ceived  at  once — for  they  illumined  the  whole  apartment — 
that  somebody  had  been  in,  for  e  very  thing  was  not  in  the 
Order  in  which  they  had  left  it.  The  first  asked,  *^  Who  haa 
been  sitting  on  my  chair?"  The  sccond,  **  Who  has  been 
eating  off  rny  plate?"  The  third  said,  *^Who  has  been 
nibbling  at  my  bread  ?"  The  fourth,  **  Who  has  been  at  my 
porridge?"  The  fifth,  **  Who  has  been  meddling  with 
my  fork?"  The  sixth  grumbled  out,  "  Who  has  been  cut- 
ting  with  my  knife?"  The  seventh  said,  "Who  has  been 
drinking  out  of  my  glass?"  Then  the  first  looking  round 
began  again.  **  Who  has  been  lying  on  my  bed  ?''  he  asked, 
for  he  saw  that  the  sheets  were  tumbled.  At  these  worda 
the  others  came,  and  looking  at  their  beds  cried  out  too, 
"Some  one  has  been  lying  in  our  beds!"  But  the  seventh 
little  man,  running  up  to  his,  saw  Snow-white  sleeping  in 
it;  so  he  called  his  companions,  who  shouted  with  wonder 
and  held  up  their  seven  torches,  so  that  the  light  feil  upon 
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the  maiden.  "  Oh  heavens  I  oh  heavens  I"  said  they,  **  whai 
a  beauty  she  is  I"  and  they  were  so  much  dclighted  thal 
they  would  not  awaken  her,  but  left  her  to  her  repose,  and 
the  seventh  Dwarf,  in  whose  bed  she  was,  slept  with  each 
of  his  fellows  one  hour,  and  so  passed  the  night 

-Äs  soon  as  morning  dawned  Snow-white  awoke,  and 
was  quite  frightened  when  she  saw  the  seven  little  men;  but 
they  were  very  friendly,  and  asked  her  what  she  was  called. 
"My  name  is  Snow-white,"  was  her  reply.  "  Why  have 
you  entcred  our  cottage?"  they  asked.  Then  she  told  them 
how  her  stepmother  would  have  had  her  killed,  but  the 
Huntsman  had  spared  her  life,  and  how  she  had  wandered 
about  the  whole  day  until  at  last  she  had  found  their  house, 
When  her tale  was  finished  the  Dwarfs  said,  "Will  you  see 
after  our  household ;  be  our  cook,  make  the  beds,  wash, 
sew,  and  knit  for  us,  and  keep  everything  in  neat  order? 
if  so,  we  will  keep  you  here,  and  you  shall  want  for  no- 
thing." 

And  Snow-white  answered,  "Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
and  will:"  and  so  she  remained  with  them,  and  kept  their 
house  in  order.  In  the  mornings  the  Dwarfs  went  into  the 
mountains  and  searched  for  ore  and  gold,  and  in  the  even- 
ings  they  carae  home  and  found  their  meals  ready  for  them. 
Du  ring  the  day  the  maiden  was  left  alone,  and  therefore  the 
good  Dwarfs  warned  her  and  said,  **  Be  careful  of  your 
stepmother,  who  will  soon  know  of  your  being  here;  there- 
fore let  nobody  entcr  the  cottage." 

The  Queen  mean  while,  supposing  she  had  eaten  the  heart 
and  tongue  of  her  daughter-in-law,  did  not  think  but  that 
she  was  abovc  all  comparison  the  most  beautiful  of  evcry 
one  around.  One  day  she  stepped  before  her  mirror,  and 
said — 

"  Oh  mirror,  mirror  on  the  ivall, 
Wbo  is  tlic  fairest  of  U8  all  T 
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"TTiou  wert  Uie  fnirest,  Udy  Queen; 
SooT-wliitt  is  fnireat  niiw,  I  v/eea, 
Alllid  tliB  forest,  dnrklj  green, 
She  livea  with  Dwnr£li--ÜiB  luU>  belwecn." 

This  reply  frightened  her,  for  she  knew  that  the  minor  spoka 
the  trath,  and  she  perceived  thatthe  Iluntsman  had  Jeceived 
her,  and  that  Snow-white  was  still  alive.  Now  she  tbought 
and  thought  how  she  should  accomplish  her  purpose,  for,  so 
long  D8  she  was  not  the  fairest  in  the  whole  country,  jeal- 
otisy  left  her  no  rest  At  last  a  thought  Struck  her,  and  she 
dyed  her  face  and  clothed  herselfasa  pedlar  woman,  so  that 
no  ooe  could  recognise  her.  In  this  disguise  she  went  over 
the  seveo  hüls  to  the  seven  Dwarfs,  knocked  at  the  doorof 
the  but,  and  called  out,  "  Fine  goods  for  salel  beautiful 
goods  for  sa!e!"  Snow-white  pecped  out  of  the  window 
and  Said,  "  Good  day,  my  good  woman,  what  have  you  to 
seil?"  "Fine  goods,  beautiful  goods  1"  she  repÜed,  "staya 
of  all  oolours;"  and  ehe  held  up  a  pair  which  was  made  of 
variegated  silks.  "  I  may  let  in  this  honest  woman,"  thought 
Snow-white;  and  she  unbolted  the  door  and  bargainedfor 
one  pair  of  stays,  "  You  can't  think,  my  dear,  how  it  be- 
comes  you  l"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  "  Come,  let  me  lao« 
it  up  for  you."  Snow-white  suspected  nothing  and  let  her 
do  aashewished,  butthe  old  woman  lacedher  upso  quickly 
and  so  tighlly  that  all  her  breath  went,  and  she  feil  down 
like  one  dead.  "  Now,"  thouglit  the  old  woman  to  hersel^ 
bastening  away,  "  now  am  I  once  more  the  most  beautiful 
ofallt" 

Not  long  after  her  departure,  at  eventide,  the  seven 
Dwarfe  came  home,  and  were  much  frightened  at  seeing  their 
dear  little  maid  lying  on  the  ground,  and  neither  moving 
nor  breathing,  as  if  she  were  dead.  Thcy  raised  her  up, 
and  when  they  saw  she  was  laccd  too  tight  they  cut  the 
atays  in  pieces,  and  presently  she  began  to  breathe  again, 
imd  bj  little  and  little  she  revived.  W^en  the  Bwarfä  non 
12 
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heard  what  had  taken  place,  ihej  said,  "  The  cid  pedlar 
woraan  was  no  other  than  your  wicked  mother-in-law ;  take 
xnore  care  of  yourself,  and  let  no  one  enter  when  we  are  not 
with  you." 

Meanwhile  the  old  Queen  had  reached  home,  and,  going 
before  her  mirror,  she  repeated  her  usual  words — 

"  Oh  mirror,  mirror  od  the  vall, 
Who  is  the  fairest  of  us  all  t" 

and  it  replied  as  before — 

•  Thou  wert  the  fairent,  lady  Queen  ; 
Suow-white  is  fuire^it  now,  I  weeo. 
Aniid  the  forest,  darkly  green, 
She  lives  with  Dwar£)— the  hills  betwcen." 

As  soon  as  it  had  finished,  all  her  blood  rushed  to  her 
heart,  for  she  was  so  frightened  to  hear  that  Snow-white 
was  yet  living.  "  But  now,"  thought  she  to  herseif,  **  will 
I  contrive  somcthing  which  shall  destroy  her  completcly." 
Thus  saying,  she  miide  a  poisoned  comb,  by  arts  which  she 
understood,  and  then  disguising  herseif  she  took  the  form 
of  an  old  widow.  She  went  over  the  seven  hills  to  the  house 
of  the  seven  Dwarfs,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  called  out, 
**  Good  wares  to  seil  to-day  1"  Snow-white  peeped  out  and 
Baid,  "  You  must  go  further,  for  I  dare  not  let  you  in." 

"  But  still  you  may  look,"  said  the  old  woman,  drawing 
out  her  poisoned  comb  and  holding  it  up.  The  sight  of 
this  pleased  the  maiden  so  much,  that  she  allowed  herseif 
to  be  persuaded  and  opened  the  door.  As  soon  as  she  had 
made  a  purchase  the  old  woman  said,  "  Now  let  me  for 
once  comb  you  properly,"  and  Snow-white  consented,  but 
Bcarcely  was  the  comb  drawn  through  the  hair  when  tho 
poison  began  to  work  and  the  maiden  soon  feil  down  sense« 
Icss.  "  You  pattern  of  beauty,"  cried  the  wicked  old  Queen, 
"it  is  now  all  over  with  you,"  and  so  saying  she  departed. 

Fortunatcly,  evening  soon  came,  and  the  seven  Dwarfs 
retumed,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  Snow-white  lying,  lik<t 
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dead,  upon  the  ground,  they  suspected  the  old  Queen,  and 
floon  discovering  the  poisoned  comb,  they  immediately 
drew  it  out,  and  the  maiden  very  soon  revived  and  related 
all  that  had  happened.  Then  they  warned  her  again 
against  the  wicked  stepmother,  and  bade  her  to  open  tho 
door  to  nobody. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  on  her  arrival  home  had  agaia 
consulted  her  mirror,  and  received  the  same  answer  as  twico 
before.  This  made  her  tremble  and  foam  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  and  she  swore  Snow-white  should  die  if  it  cost 
her  her  own  life.  Thereupon  she  went  into  an  inner  secret 
Chamber  where  no  one  could  enter,  and  there  made  an  apple 
of  the  moat  deep  and  subtle  poison.  Outwardly  it  looked 
nice  enough,  and  had  rosy  cheeks  which  would  make  the 
mouth  of  every  one  who  looked  at  it  water ;  but  whoever 
ate  the  smallest  piece  of  it  would  surely  die.  As  soon  as 
the  apple  was  ready,  the  old  Queen  again  dyed  her  face,  and 
clothed  herseif  like  a  peasant's  wife,  and  then  over  the  seven 
mountains  to  the  seven  Dwarfs  she  made  her  way.  She 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Snow-white  stretched  out  her 
head  and  said,  "I  dare  not  let  any  one  enter;  the  seven 
Dwarfs  have  forbidden  me." 

"  That  is  hard  for  me,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  for  I 
must  take  back  my  apples ;  but  there  is  one  which  I  will 
give  you." 

"  No,"  answered  Snow-white,  "  no,  I  dare  not  take  it." 

"  What!  are  you  afraid  of  it?"  cried  the  old  woman, 
**  there,  see,  I  will  cut  the  apple  in  halves ;  do  you  eat  tho 
red-cheeks,  and  I  will  eat  the  core."  (The  apple  was  so 
artfuUy  made  that  the  red-cheeks  alone  were  poisoned.) 
Snow-white  very  much  wished  for  the  beautiful  apple,  and^ 
when  she  saw  the  woman  eating  the  core  she  could  no 
longer  resist,  but,  stretching  out  her  hand,  took  the  poisonetl 
part.  Scarcely  had  she  placed  a  piece  in  her  mouth  when 
abe  feil  down  dead  upon  the  ground.    Then  the  Queen, 
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looking  at  her  with  glittering  eyes,  and  laughing  bitterly, 
exclaimed,  ''White  as  snow,  red  as  blood,  black  as  ebony] 
this  time  the  Dwarfe  cannot  re-awaken  you." 

When  ßhe  reached  home  and  consulted  her  mirror — 

*  Oh  mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall, 
Who  18  fiEÜrest  of  us  all  T 

it  answered — 

*Thott  art  the  fairest,  lady  Queen.* 

ITien  her  envious  heart  was  at  rest,  as  peacefully  as  an 
envious  heart  can  rest 

When  the  little  Dwarfe  returned  home  in  the  evening, 
they  found  Snow-white  lying  on  the  ground,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  life  in  her  body :  she  seemed  to  be  quite 
dead.  They  raised  her  up  and  searched  if  they  could  find 
anything  poisonous;  unlaced  her,  and  even  uncombed  her 
hair,  and  washed  her  with  watcr  and  with  wine;  but 
nothing  availed :  the  dear  child  was  really  and  truly  dead. 
Then  they  laid  her  upon  a  hier,  and  all  seven  placed  them- 
selves  around  it,  and  wept  and  vvept  for  three  days  without 
ceasing.  Afterwards  they  would  bury  her,  but  she  looked 
still  fresh  and  lifelike,  and  even  her  red  cheeks  had  not 
deserted  her,  so  they  said  to  one  another,  "  We  cannot  bury 
her  in  the  black  ground,"  and  they  ordered  a  case  to  be 
made  of  transparent  ghiss.  In  this,  one  could  view  the 
body  on  all  sides,  and  the  Dwarfe  wrote  her  name  with 
golden  letters  upon  the  glass,  saying  that  she  was  a  King'a 
daughter.  Now  they  placed  the  glass  case  upon  the  ledge 
of  a  rock,  and  one  of  them  always  remained  by  it  watching, 
Even  the  beasts  bewailed  the  loss  of  Snow-white;  first 
carae  an  owl,  then  a  raven,  and  last  of  all  a  dove. 

For  a  long  time  Snow-white  lay  peacefully  in  her  case, 
and  changed  not,  but  looked  as  if  she  werc  only  asleep,  for 
she  was  still  white  as  snow,  red  as  blood,  and  black-haired 
BS  ebony.     By-and-bye  it  happened  that  a  King's  sou  waa 
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travelling  in  the  forest,  and  came  to  the  Dwarfs'  houae  to 
pass  the  night.  Ue  soon  perceived  the  glass  case  upon  the 
rock,  and  the  beautiful  maiden  lying  vvithin,  and  ho  read 
also  the  golden  inscription. 

When  he  had  examined  it  he  said  to  the  Dwarfs,  "Let 
ine  have  this  case,  and  I  will  pay  you  what  you  like 
for  it" 

B  it  the  Dwarfs  replied,  "  We  will  not  seil  it  for  all  the 
gold  in  the  world." 

*Then  give  it  to  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "for  I  cannotlive 
without  Snow-white.  I  will  honour  and  protect  her  so 
long  as  I  live." 

When  the  Dwarfs  saw  he  was  so  much  in  earnest,  they 
pitied  him,  and  at  last  gave  him  the- case,  and  the  Prince 
ordered  it  to  be  carried  away  on  the  Shoulders  of  one  of  his 
attendants.  Presently  it  happened  that  they  stumbled  over 
a  rut,  and  with  the  shock  the  piece  of  poisoned  apple  which 
lay  in  Snow-white's  mouth  feil  out.  Vcry  soon  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and,  raising  the  lid  of  the  glass  case,  she  rose  up 
and  asked,  "  Where  am  I?" 

Füll  of  joy,  the  Prince  answered,  "You  are  safe  with 
me;"  and  he  related  to  her  what  she  had  suffered,  and  how 
he  would  rather  have  her  than  any  other  for  his  wife,  and 
he  asked  her  to  accompany  him  bome  to  the  Castle  of  the 
King  his  father.  Snow-white  consented,  and  when  they 
arrived  there  the  wedding  between  them  was  celebrated  as 
speedily  as  possible,  with  all  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
proportionale  to  the  happy  event. 

By  chance  the  old  mother-in-law  of  Snow-white  was 
also  invited  to  the  wedding,  and,  when  she  was  dresscd  in 
all  her  finery  to  go,  she  first  stepped  in  front  of  her  mirror 
and  asked — 


Oh  mirror,  miiTor  on  the  wall, 
Who  is  üiirest  of  us  all  T 


ftnd  it  replied — 


hkl'ii,  aiiJ  uä  sixin  iis  slic  ciitcred  she  recfgi 
liito,  auil  iv:is  su  türrifieJ  witli  rago  siinl  ;i 
lat  slie  reinainciJ  rootccl  to  ihe  grounJ.  Just 
f  red-liot  iron  shocs  were  brought  io  with  a  j 
nd  Bet  before  her,  and  these  she  was  forced  tc 
}  dance  in  tbem  tili  ahe  feil  dowD  dead. 


LIII. 


The  Knapsack,  the  Hat,  and  the 


Hörn. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  three  brothers  who  eveiy 
day  sank  deeper  and  deeper  in  poverty,  until  at  lant 
their  need  was  so  great  tliat  they  were*  in  danger  of  death 
from  starvation,  having  nothing  to  bite  er  break.  So  they 
Said  to  one  another,  "  We  cannot  go  on  in  this  way ;  we 
had  better  go  forth  into  the  wide  world  and  seek  our 
fortunes."  With  these  words  they  got  up  and  set  out,  and 
travelled  many  a  long  mile  over  green  ficlda  and  meadows 
without  happening  with  any  luck.  One  day  they  arrived 
in  a  large  forest,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  they  found  a  hill, 
which,  on  their  nearer  approach,  they  saw  was  all  silver. 
At  this  sight  the  eldest  brother  said,  "Now  I  have  met 
with  my  expccted  good  fortunc,  and  I  desire  nothing 
better."  And  so  saying,  he  took  as  much  of  tho  silver  as 
he  could  carry  and  turned  back  again  to  his  house. 

The  others,  however,  said,  **  We  desire  something  better 
than  mere  silver ;"  and  they  would  not  touch  it,  but  went 
on  further.  After  they  had  travelled  a  couple  of  days 
longer,  they  came  to  another  hill,  which  was  all  golcL 
There  the  second  brother  stopped,  and  soon  became  quito 
dazzled  at  the  sight.  "  What  shall  I  do?"  said  he  to  him« 
seif,  "shall  I  take  as  much  gold  as  I  can,  that  I  may  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  or  shall  I  go  further  still  ?"  At  last 
he  came  to  a  conclusion,  and,  putting  what  he  could  in  his 
pockets,  he  bade  his  brother  good-bye  and  returned  homc. 
The  third  brother  said,  however,  **  Silver  and  gold  will  I 
not  louch;  I  will  seek  my  fortunc  yet;  perhaps  something 
ixjtter  than  all  wiM  happen  to  me." 
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So  he  travelled  along  for  three  days  alonc,  and  at  che 
end  of  the  third  he  came  to  a  great  forest,  which  was  a 
great  deal  more  extensive  than  the  forrner,  and  so  much  so 
that  he  could  not  find  the  end;  and,  moreover,  he  waa 
almost  perished  with  hunger  and  thirst.  Ile  climbed  up  a 
high  tree  to  discover  if  he  could  by  chance  find  an  outlet 
to  the  forest ;  but  so  far  as  his  eyes  could  rcach  tliere  was 
nothing  but  tree-tops  to  be  seen.  His  hunger  now  began 
to  trouble  him  very  much,  and  he  thought  to  hiniself, 
"  Could  I  now  only  for  this  once  bave  a  good  meal,  I  nught 
get  on."  Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  whea 
he  saw,  to  his  great  astonishment,  a  napkin  uuder  tha  tree, 
fipread  over  with  all  kinds  of  good  food,  ver}'  grateful  to 
his  senses.  "  Ah,  tliis  time,"  ihought  he,  **  my  wish  is  ful- 
fiUed  at  the  very  nick;"  and,  without  any  consideration  as 
to  who  brought  or  who  cooked  the  dislies,  he  sat  hiinself 
down  and  ate  to  his  heart's  content.  When  he  liad  finished, 
he  thouglit  it  would  be  a  shame  to  leave  such  a  fine  napkin 
in  the  wood,  so  he  packed  it  up  as  small  as  he  could  and 
carricd  it  away  in  his  pockct.  After  this  he  went  on  again, 
and  as  he  feit  hungry  towards  evcning  he  wished  to  try  his 
napkin  ;  and,  spreading  it  out,  he  said  aloud,  '*  I  should  like 
to  See  you  again  spread  with  cheer;"  and  scarcely  had  he 
spoke  when  as  many  dishes  as  there  was  room  for  stood 
upon  the  napkin.  At  the  sight  he  exclaimed,  "Now  you 
are  dearer  to  me  than  a  mountain  of  silver  and  gold,  for  I 
perceive  you  are  a  wishing-cloth  ;"  but,  however,  he  was 
not  yet  satisfied,  but  would  go  farther  and  seek  hia 
fortune. 

The  next  evening  he  came  up  with  a  Charcoal-burncr 
who  was  busy  with  his  coals,  and  who  was  roasting  some 
potatocs  at  his  fire  for  his  supper.  "Good  evening,  my 
black  fei  low,'*  said  our  hero,  "  how  do  you  find  yourself  io 
your  solitude?"  "One  day  is  like  another,"  replied  ho^ 
"and  every  night  potatoes;  have  you  a  mind  for  some?  if 
BO,  be.my  guest" 
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"Many  thanks,"  replied  the  traveller,  "but  I  will  not 
deprive  you  of  your  meal;  you  did  not  reckon  on  having 
A  guest;  but,  if  you  have  no  objection,  you  shall  yourself 
have  an  invitation  to  supper."  "Whowill  invite  me?" 
asked  the  Charcoal-burncr,  "  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  got 
anything  with  you,  and  there  is  no  one  in  a  circuitof  two 
hours'  walk  who  could  giveyou  anything," 

"And  yet  there  shall  be  a  meal,"  returned  the  other, 
"better  than  you  have  ever  seen." 

So  saying,  he  took  out  his  napkin,  and  spreading  it  on 
the  ground  siiid,  "Cloth,  cover  thyself  I"  and  immediately 
mea,ts  boiled  and  baked,  as  hot  as  if  just  out  of  the  kitchen, 
were  spread  about.  The  Charcoal-burner  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  but  did  not  stare  long,  but  soon  began  to  eat  away, 
crainraing  his  black  mouth  as  füll  as  he  eould.  When  they 
had  finished,  the  man,  smacking  his  lips,  said,  **  Come,  your 
cloth  pleases  me;  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  me  here 
in  the  wood,  where  I  have  no  one  to  cook.  I  will  strike  a 
bargain  with  you.  There  hangs  a  soldier's  knapsack,  which 
is  certainly  both  old  and  shabby ;  but  it  possesses  a  wond- 
erfui  virtue,  which,  as  I  have  no  more  use  for,  I  will  gi\6 
you  in  exchange  for  your  cloth." 

**But  first  I  must  know  in  what  this  wonderful  virtue 
consists,"  Said  the  traveller. 

**I  will  teil  you,"  replied  the  other.  "If  you  tap  thrice 
with  your  fingcrs  upon  it,  out  will  come  a  corporal  and  six 
men,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  who  will  do  whatsoever  you 
command  them." 

"In  faith,"  cried  our  hero,  "I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
better;  let  us  change;"  and,  giving  the  man  his  wishing- 
cloth,  he  took  the  knapsack  off  its  hook  and  strode  away 
with  it  on  his  back. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  wished  to  try  the 
virtue  of  his  bargain ;  so  he  tapped  upon  it,  and  immed« 
iately  the  seven  warriors  stepped  before  bim,  and  the  leadei 
12*  18 
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Bsked  liis  commands.  "What  does  my  lord  and  mastei 
desire  ?" 

"March  back  quickly  to  the  Charcoal-barner,  aad 
demand  my  wishing-cloth  again,"  said  cur  hero. 

The  soldiers  wheeled  round  to  the  left,  and  before  very 
long  they  brought  what  he  desired,  having  taken  it  from 
the  coUier  without  so  much  as  asking  his  leave.  This  done, 
he  dismissed  thern,  and  travelled  on  again,  hoping  his  luck 
might  shine  brighter  yet.  At  sunset  he  came  to  another 
Charcoal-burncr,  who  was  also  preparing  his  supper  at  the 
fire,  and  asked,  "Will  you  sup  with  me?  Potatoes  and 
Salt,  without  butter,  is  all  I  have;  sit  down  if  you  choose." 

"  No,"  replied  the  traveller ;  "  this  time  you  shall  be  my 
guest ;"  and  he  unfolded  his  eloth,  which  was  at  once  spread 
with  the  most  delicate  fare.  They  ate  and  drank  together, 
and  soon  got  very  merry  ;  and  when  their  meal  was  done 
the  Charcoal-burner  said,  "  Up  above  there  on  that  board 
lies  an  old  worn-out  hat,  which  possesses  the  wonderful 
power,  if  one  puts  it  on  and  presscs  it  down  on  his  liead, 
of  causing,  as  it  were,  twelve  ficld-picces  to  go  off,  one  after 
the  other,  and  shoot  down  all  that  comes  in  their  way. 
The  hat  is  of  no  use  to  me  in  that  way,  and  therefore  I 
should  like  to  exchange  it  for  your  cloth." 

"OhI  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  replied  the  other; 
and,  taking  the  hat,  he  left  his  wishing-cloth  behind  him; 
but  he  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  tapped  on  his 
knapsack,  and  bade  the  soldiers  who  appearcd  to  fetch  it 
back  from  his  guest. 

"Ah,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "one  thing  happens  so 
Econ  upon  another,  that  it  sc(?ms  as  if  my  luck  would  have 
no  end."  And  his  tliouglits  did  not  deceive  him ;  for  he 
had  scarccly  gone  another  day's  journey  when  he  met  with 
a  third  Charcoal-burner,  who  invitcd  him,  as  the  others  had, 
to  a  potato  supper.  However,  he  spread  out  his  wishing- 
öloth,  anvl  the  feast  pleased  the  Charcoal-burner  so  well, 
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Ühat  he  oflEered  him  in  return  for  bis  cloth  a  hörn,  whicli 
had  still  more  wonderful  properties  than  either  the  knap- 
sack  or  hat ;  for,  when  one  blew  it,  every  wall  and  fortifi« 
cation  feil  down  before  its  blast,  and  even  wbole  villagea 
and  towns  were  overturned.  For  this  hörn  he  gladly  gave 
bis  cloth,  bat  he  soon  sent  bis  soldiers  back  for  it ;  and  uow 
he  had  not  only  that,  bat  also  the  knapsack,  the  hat,  and 
the  hörn. 

*  Now,"  Said  he,  "  I  am  a  made  man,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  I  shoald  retarn  home  and  see  how  my  brothers  get 
on." 

When  he  arrived  at  theold  place,  he  found  bis  brothers 
had  bailt  a  splendid  palace  with  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
were  living  in  clover.  He  entered  their  house ;  bat  because 
he  came  in  with  a  coat  torn  to  rags,  the  shabby  hat  upon 
bis  head,  and  the  old  knapsack  on  bis  back,  bis  brothers 
woald  not  own  him.  They  mocked  him,  saying,  "You 
pretend  to  be  our  brother ;  why,  he  despised  silver  and  gold, 
and  sought  better  luck  for  himself ;  he  would  come  accom- 
panied  like  a  mighty  king,  not  as  a  beggar  1"  and  they  hunt- 
ed  him  oat  of  doors. 

This  treatment  put  the  poor  man  in  such  a  rage,  that 
he  knocked  upon  the  knapsack  so  many  times  tili  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  stood  before  him  in  rank  and  file.  He  com- 
manded  them  to  Surround  bis  brothers'  house,  and  two  o£ 
them  to  take  hazel  sticks  and  thrash  them  both  until  they 
knew  who  he  was.  They  set  up  a  tremendous  howling, 
BO  that  the  people  ran  to  the  spot  and  tried  to  assist  the  two 
brothers;  but  they  could  do  nothing  against  the  soldiers, 
By-and-bye  the  King  himself  heard  the  noise,  and  he  or- 
dered  out  a  captain  and  troop  to  drive  the  disturber  of  the 
pcace  out  of  the  city ;  but  the  man,  with  bis  knapsack,  soon 
gathered  together  a  greater  Company,  who  beat  back  the 
captain  and  bis  men,  and  sent  them  home  with  bleoding 
nosea     At  this  the  King  said,  **This  vagabond  fellow  shall 
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• 
bo  driven  away ;"  and  the  next  day  he  sent  a  larger  tn^oi 
against  him  ;  but  they  fared  no  better  than  the  first.     Th' 
beggar,    as    he   was  called,   sooii   ranged   more   men   in 
Opposition,  and,  in  order  to  do  the  work  quicker,  he  pressed 
bis  hat  down  upon  bis  head  a  couple  of  times ;  arid  imme- 
diately  the  heavy  guns  began  to  play,  and  soon  beat  down 
all  the  King's  people,  and  put  the  rest  to  üight.     "  Now," 
Baid  our  hero,"  *'  I  will  never  make  peace  tili  the  Kinggives 
me  bis  daughter  to  wife,  and  he  places  me  upon  the  throne 
as  ruler  of  his  whole  dominion."    This  vow  which  he  had 
taken  he  caused  to  be  communicated  to  the  King,  whosaid  to 
his  daughter,  "  Must  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack ;  what  is  there  left 
to  me  but  that  I  do  as  this  man  desires  ?     If  I  wish  for 
peace,  and  to  keep  thecrown  upon  ray  head,  I  miist  yield." 

So  the  wedding  was  celebrated;  but  the  Princess  was 
terribly  vexed  that  her  husband  was  such  a  common  man, 
and  wore  not  only  a  very  shabby  hat,  but  also  carried 
about  with  him  everywhere  a  dirty  old  knapsack.  She 
determined  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  day  and  night  she  was 
always  thinking  how  to  manage  it.  It  Struck  her  sud- 
denly  that  perhaps  his  wonderful  power  lay  in  the  knap- 
sack ;  so  she  flattcred,  caressed  him,  saying,  "  I  wish  j'ou 
would  lay  aside  that  dirty  knapsack;  it  becomes  you  so  ill 
that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  you." 

"Dear  child,"  he  replied,  "  this  knapsack  is  my  greatest 
treasure ;  as  long  I  possess  it  I  do  not  fear  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  ;"  and  he  further  told  her  all  its  wonderful 
powers.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Princess  feil  on  his 
neck  as  if  she  would  kiss  him ;  but  she  crafiily  untied  the 
knapsack,  and,  loosening  it  from  his  Shoulders,  ran  away 
with  it.  As  soon  as  she  was  alone  she  tapped  upon  it, 
and  ordered  the  warriors  who  appeared  to  bind  fast  her 
husband  and  lead  him  out  of  th^  /oyal  palace.  They 
obeyed;  and  the  false  wife  caused  other  soldiers  to  march 
behind,  who  were  instructed  to  bunt  the  poor  man  out  of 
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*  tfie  kingdom.  It  would  have  been  a,ll  over  wilh  tiim  liad 
I  he  not  still  posscssed  the  hat,  which  he  pressed  down  on  bij 
bead  as  soon  aa  his  liand:)  were  free;  and  immcdiately  the 
cannons  began  to  go  off,  and  demolished  all  before  them. 
The  Priticesa  herseif  was  at  last  oblifjed  to  go  and  heg  par- 
don  of  her  husband.  He  at  last  consented  to  make  peace, 
being  moved  by  her  supplications  and  promises  to  behava 
better  in  future ;  and  ehe  acted  so  lovingly,  and  treated  hiio 
BO  well  for  some  time  after,  that  he  entrusted  her  with  the 
Beeret,  that  although  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  knapsack, 
yet  80  long  as  he  had  the  hat  no  one  could  overcome  him. 
As  soon  as  ehe  knew  this,  she  waited  until  he  was  asleep 
and  then  stole  away  the  hat,  and  caused  her  husband  to  be 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  The  hörn,  however,  was  still  left  to 
hiiD ;  and,  in  a  great  passion,  he  blew  upon  itsuch  a  blast  that 
in  a  rainute  down  came  tumbling  the  walls,  forts,  houses,  and 
palaces,  and  buried  the  King  and  bis  daughter  in  the  ruina. 
Luckily  he  ceased  to  blow  for  want  of  breath;  for  had  be 
kept  it  up  any  longer  all  the  housca  would  have  bcen  over- 
turned,  and  not  one  stone  lefl  upon  another.  Aher  thia 
feat  nobi^y  dared  to  oppose  hiin,  and  he  set  himself  up  an 
Kinj^  over  the  wbole  country. 


LIV. 


Rumpelstiltskin, 


npHERE  was  once  a  poor  Miller  who  had  a  beautifiil 
■^  daughter ;  and  one  day,  having  to  go  to  speak  with 
the  King,  he  said,  in  order  to  make  himself  appear  of  con* 
Bequence,  that  he  had  a  daughter  who  could  spin  straw  into 
gold.  The  King  was  very  fond  of  gold,  and  thought  to 
himself,  "That  is  an  art  which  would  please  me  very 
well;"  and  so  he  said  to  the  Miller,  "If  your  daughter  is 
so  very  clever,  bring  her  to  the  Castle  in  the  morning  and 
I  will  put  her  to  the  proof." 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  the  King  led  her  into  a  Chamber 
which  ^^ras  füll  of  straw ;  and,  giving  her  a  wheel  and  a 
recl,  he  said,  "Now  set  yourself  to  work,  and  if  you  have 
not  spun  this  straw  into  gold  by  an  early  hour  to-morrow 
you  must  die."  With  these  words  he  shut  the  room  door 
and  left  the  maiden  alone. 

There  she  sat  for  a  long  time,  thinking  how  to  save  her 
life;  for  she  understood  nothing  of  the  art  whereby  straw 
might  be  spun  into  gold ;  and  her  grief  became  stronger 
and  stronger,  tili  at  last  she  began  to  weep.  All  at  once 
the  door  opened  and  in  stepped  a  little  Man,  who  said, 
"Good  evening,  fair  maiden;  why  do  you  weep  so  sore?" 
"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I  must  spin  this  straw  into  gold,  and 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how." 

The  little  Man  asked,  "  What  will  you  give  me  if  1 
spin  it  for  you  ?" 

"  My  necklace,^  said  the  maiden. 

The  Dwarf  took  it,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  wheel, 
and  whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  three  times  round,  and  the  bobbin 
was  füll.     Then  he  set  up  another,  and  whirr,  whirr,  whirr. 
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thrice  round  again,  and  a  second  bobbin  was  füll ;  and  so 
he  went  all  night  long  until  all  the  straw  was  spun  and  the 
bobbins  were  füll  of  gold.  At  sunrise  the  King  came,  very 
much  astonished  to  see  the  gold;  the  sight  of  which 
gladdened  him  but  did  not  make  his  heart  less  covctous. 
He  caused  the  inaidcn  to  be  led  into  another  room,  still 
larger,  füll  of  straw ;  and  then  he  bad  eher  spin  it  into  gold 
d^ring  the  night  if  she  valued  her  life,  The  maiden  waa 
again  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  but  while  she  cried  the 
door  opened  suddenly,  as  before,  and  the  Dwarf  appeared 
and  asked  her  what  she  would  give  him  in  return  for  his 
assistance.  *'The  ring  ofF  my  finger,"  she  replied.  The 
Httle  Man  took  the  ring  and  began  to  spin  at  onee,  and  by 
the  morning  all  the  straw  was  changed  to  glistening  gold. 
The  King  was  rejoiced  above  measure  at  the  sight  of  this, 
but  still  he  was  not  satisfied  ;  but,  leading  the  maiden  into 
another  still  larger  room  füll  of  straw  as  the  others,  he  said, 
"  This  you  must  spin  during  the  night ;  but  if  you  ac- 
complish  it  you  shall  be  my  bride."  "For,"  thought  he 
to  himsolf,  "  a  richer  wife  thou  canst  not  have  in  all  the 
World." 

When  the  maiden  was  left  alone,  the  Dwarf  again  ap- 
peared, and  asked  for  the  third  time,  "  What  will  you  give 
me  to  do  this  for  you  ?" 

**  I  have  nothing  left  that  I  can  give  you,"  sighed  the 
maiden. 

**Then  promise  me  your  first-born  child  if  you  become 
Queen,"  said  he. 

The  Miller's  daughter  thought,  "  Who  can  teil  if  that 
will  ever  happen  ?"  and,  ignorant  how  eise  to  help  herseif 
out  of  her  trouble,  she  promiscd  the  Dwarf  what  he  desired ; 
and  he  immediately  set  about  and  finished  the  spinning. 
"When  morning  came,  and  the  King  found  all  he  had 
wished  for  done,  he  celebrated  his  wedding ;  and  the  fair 
Miller's  daughter  became  Queen 
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About  a  year  after  the  marriage,  when  ehe  bad  ceascd 
to  think  about  tbe  little  Dwarf,  she  brought  a  fine  cbild 
into  the  world ;  and  suddenly,  soon  after  its  birth,  the  very 
man  appeared  and  demanded  what  she  had  promised.  The 
frightened  Queen  ofTered  him  all  the  riches  of  the  kingdom 
if  he  would  leave  her  her  child ;  but  the  Dwarf  answered, 
'*  No ;  something  human  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  World." 

The  Queen  began  to  weep  and  groan  so  much,  that  tha 
Dwarf  compassionated  her,  and  said,  "I  will  leave  you 
three  days  to  consider;  if  you  in  that  time  discover  mj 
name  you  shall  keep  your  child." 

All  night  long  the  Queen  racked  her  brains  for  all 
the  names  she  could  think  of,  and  sent  a  messenger  through 
the  country  to  collect  far  and  wide  any  ncw  names.  The 
follüwing  morning  came  the  Dwarf,  and  she  began  with 
"Caspar,"  "Melchior,"  Balthassar,"  and  all  the  odd  names 
she  knew ;  but  at  each  the  little  Man  exclairaed,  "  That  is 
not  my  name."  The  second  day  the  Queen  inquired  of  all 
her  people  for  uncommon  and  curious  names,  and  called 
the  Dwarf  "  Ribs-ofbeef,"  "Sheep-sliank,"  "Whalebone;" 
but  at  each  he  said,  "  That  is  not  my  name."  The  third 
day  the  messenger  came  back  and  said,  "  I  have  not  found 
a  Single  new  name ;  but  as  I  came  to  a  high  mountain  near 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  where  foxes  and  hares  say  good  night 
to  each  other,  I  saw  there  a  little  house,  and  before  the  door 
a  fire  was  burning,  and  round  this  fire  a  very  curious  little 
man  was  dancing  on  one  leg,  and  shouting — 

To-day  I  stew,  and  theo  TU  bake, 
Tomorrow  I  shall  the  Quccn*s  child  take; 
Ah  I  how  fumous  it  !<<  that  n(»body  kuows 
That  my  name  is  Kumpelstiltskin," 

When  the  Queen  heard  tliis  she  was  very  glad ;  for  now 
Bbe  knew  the  name ;  and  soon  after  came  the  Dwarf,  anu 
asked,  "Now,  my  lady  Queen,  what  is  my  name?" 
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First  she  said,  "  Are  you  called  Conrade  ?'*     "  No.'' 

"  Are  you  called  Hai  ?"     "  No." 

"Are  you  called  Rumpclstiltskin ?" 

"  A  witch  has  told  you ;  a  witch  has  told  you  I"  shriekcd 
the  little  Man ;  and  stamped  his  right  foot  so  bard  iu  the 
ground  with  rage  that  he  could  not  draw  it  out  again. 
Then  he  took  hold  of  his  lefl  leg  with  both  his  hands^  and 
pulled  away  so  hard  that  his  right  came  off  in  the  struggle, 
and  he  hopped  away  howling  terribly.  And  from  th&l 
day  to  th1s  the  Queen  has  heard  no  more  of  her  troublesoma 
Tisitor. 


LV. 

KoIand< 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  real  old  Witch  who 
had  two  daughters,  one  ugly  and  wicked,  whom  she 
loved  very  mach,  because  she  was  her  own  child,  and  the 
other  fair  and  good,  whom  she  hated,  because  she  was  her 
stepdaughter.  One  day  the  stepchild  wore  a  very  pretty 
apron,  which  so  pleased  the  other  that  she  turned  jealous, 
and  told  her  mother  she  must  and  would  have  the  apron. 
"Be  quiet,  my  child,"  said  she,  "you  shall  have  it,  your 
sister  has  long  deserved  death.  To-night,  when  she  is 
asleep,  I  will  come  and  cut  off  her  head ;  but  take  care  that 
you  lie  nearest  the  wall,  and  push  her  quite  to  the  side  of 
the  bed." 

Luckily  the  poor  maiden,  hid  in  a  corner,  heard  this 
Speech,  or  she  would  have  been  murdered ;  but  all  day  long 
she  dared  not  go  out  of  doors,  and  when  bedtime  came  she 
was  forced  to  lie  in  the  place  fixed  for  her:  but  happily 
the  other  sister  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  then  she  contrived 
to  change  places  and  get  quite  close  to  the  wall.  At  midnight 
the  old  Witch  sneaked  in,  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  axe, 
wliile  with  her  left  she  feit  for  her  intended  victim,  and  then 
raising  the  axe  in  both  her  hands  she  chopped  off  the  li'ead 
of  her  own  daughter. 

As  soon  as  she  went  away,  the  maiden  got  up  and  went 
to  her  sweetheart,  who  was  called  Roland,  and  knocked  at 
bis  door.  When  he  came  out  she  said  to  him,  "Dearest 
Roland,  we  must  flee  at  once,  my  stepmother  would  have 
killed  me,  but  in  the  dark  she  has  murdered  her  own  child : 
if  day  comes,  and  she  discovers  what  she  has  done,  we  ar« 
>ost." 
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"  But  I  advise  you,"  said  Eoland,  "  first  to  take  awäy 
ber  magic  wand,  or  we  cannot  save  ourselves  if  she  should 
follow  and  catch  us." 

So  the  maiden  stole  away  the  wand,  and  taking  up  the 
head  dropped  three  drops  of  blood  upon  the  ground :  one 
bcfore  the  bed,  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  one  upon  the  Step : 
this  done  she  hurried  away  with  her  lover. 

When  the  morning  came  and  the  old  Witch  had  dressed 
heraelf,  she  called  to  her  daughter  and  would  have  given 
her  the  apron,  but  no  one  came.  "  Where  are  you  ?"  she 
called.  "  Here  upon  the  step,"  answered  one  of  the  drops 
of  blood.  The  old  woman  went  out,  but,  seeing  nobody 
on  the  Step,  she  called  a  second  time,  "  Where  are  you?" 
"  Hi,  hi,  here  in  the  kitchen,  I  am  warming  myself,"  replied 
the  second  drop  of  blood.  She  went  into  the  kitchen,  but 
could  See  nobody,  and  once  again  she  cried,  "  Where  are 
you?" 

"  Ah,  here  I  sleep  in  the  bed,"  said  the  third  drop,  and 
she  entered  the  room,  but  what  a  sight  met  her  eyes! 
There  lay  her  own  child  covered  with  blood,  for  she  herseif 
had  cut  off  her  head. 

The  old  Witch  flew  into  a  terrible  passion,  sprang  out 
of  the  window,  and  looking  far  and  near  presently  spied 
out  her  stepdaughter,  who  was  hurrying  away  with  Rolani 
"  That  won't  help  you  I"  she  shouted,  "  were  you  twice  as 
far  you  should  not  escape  me."  So  saying,  she  drew  on  her 
boots,  in  which  she  went  an  hour's  walk  with  every  stride, 
and  before  long  she  overtook  the  fugitives.  But  the  maiden, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Witch  in  sight,  changed  her  dear 
Boland  into  a  lake  with  the  magic  wand,  and  herseif  into 
a  duck  who  could  swira  upon  its  surface.  When  the  old 
Witch  arrived  at  the  shore,  she  threw  in  bread-crumbs, 
and  tried  all  sorts  of  means  to  entice  the  duck ;  but  it  was 
all  of  no  use,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go  away  at  evening 
without  accomplishing  her  ends.     When  she  was  gone  the 
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maiden  took  her  natural  form,  and  Roland  also,  and  all 
night  long  tili  daybreak  they  travelled  onwards.  Then  tha 
maiden  changed  herseif  into  a  rose,  which  grew  amid  a  very 
thorny  hedge,  and  Boland  became  a  fiddler.  Soon  afber  up 
came  ihe  old  Witch,  and  said  to  him,  "  Qood  player,  may 
I  break  off  your  flower?"  "Oh  I  yes,"  he  replied,  "and  I 
will  accompany  you  with  a  tune."  In  great  haste  she 
climbed  up  the  bank  to  reach  the  flower,  aud  as  soon  as  she 
was  in  the  hedge  he  began  to  play,  and  whether  she  liked  it 
or  not  she  was  obliged  to  dance  to  the  music,  for  it  was  a 
bewitched  tune.  The  quicker  he  played,  the  higher  was 
she  obliged  to  jump,  tili  the  thorns  tore  all  the  clothes  off 
her  body,  and  scratched  and  wounded  her  so  much,  that  at 
last  she  feil  down  dead. 

Then  Roland,  when  he  saw  they  were  saved,  said,  "  Now 
I  will  go  to  my  father,  and  arrange  the  wedding." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  maiden,  "  and  meanwhile  I  will  rest 
here  and  wait  for  your  return,  and,  that  no  one  may  know 
me,  I  will  change  myself  into  a  red  stone." 

Roland  went  away  and  left  her  there,  but  when  he 
reached  home  he  feil  into  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  another 
maiden,  aud  forgot  his  true  love,  who  for  a  long  time  waited 
his  Coming;  but  at  last,  in  sorrow  and  despair  of  ever 
seeing  him  again,  she  changed  herseif  into  a  beautiful 
flower,  and  thought  that  perhaps  some  one  might  pluck  her 
and  carry  her  to  his  home. 

A  day  or  two  aftcr  a  shepherd  who  was  tending  his 
flock  in  the  field  chanced  to  see  the  enchanted  flower,  and 
because  it  was  so  very  beautiful  he  broke  it  off,  took  it  witb 
him,  and  laid  it  by  in  his  ehest.  From  that  day  everything 
prospered  in  the  shcpherd's  house,  and  marvellous  thinga 
happencd.  When  he  arose  in  the  moniing  he  found  all  the 
work  already  done:  the  room  was  swept,  the  chairs  and 
tables  dusted,  tiie  fire  lightcd  upon  the  hearth,  and  the 
water  fetched ;  when  he  came  home  at  noouday  the  table 


KOLAND, 


was  laid,  and  a  good  meal  prepared  for  bim.  He  conld  not 
imagine  how  it  waa  all  done,  Tor  ho  could  find  Dobody 
ever  in  hia  house  wben  lie  returned,  and  there  waa  no  place 
for  any  oDe  to  coneeal  himaelfc  Tbe  good  arrangements 
certainty  pleased  bim  well  enough,  bat  he  became  ao 
anzious  at  last  O  know  wbo  il  was,  that  he  went  and  oskcd 
tbe  advice  of  a  wise  woman.  The  wonian  said,  "There  ia 
«ome  witclicry  in  ihe  business;  listen  otie  morning  if  you 
can  bear  anything  moving  in  the  room,  and  if  you  do  and 
can  see  anything,  be  it  what  it  will,  throw  a  white  napkin 
over  it,  and  the  cliarm  will  be  diapelled." 

The  shepherd  did  aa  be  waa  bid,  and  tbe  next  morningi 
juat  as  day  broke,  he  saw  bis  ehest  open  and  the  flower 
come  out  of  it.  IIc  iristantly  sprang  up  and  threw  a  white 
tiapkin  over  it,  and  iinmediately  tlie  spelj  waa  broken,  and 
a  bcautiful  maiden  atood  bcfure  bim,  wbo  acknowledged 
that  she  was  the  handmaid  who,  as  a  flower,  bad  put  bis 
house  iu  order,  She  told  bim  "her  tale,  and  ahe  pleased  the 
shepherd  so  mucb,  that  he  aaked  her  if  she  would  marry 
hiiii,  but  she  said,  "No,"  for  ehe  would  still  keep  true  to 
her  dear  Roland,  althoUgh  be  had  left  her;  neverthcleaa, 
abe  promised  still  to  reinain  with  tbe  shepherd,  and  see 
aft«r  bis  cottage. 

Meanwhile  the  time  bad  arrived  for  tbe  celebration  of 
Roland'a  weddlng,  and  according  to  the  old  cuatom  it  was 
proclaimcd  tbrough  all  the country  round,  thatevery  maiden 
inight  asscnibJe  to  sing  in  honour  of  the  bridal  puir,  When 
the  poor  girl  hcard  this,  she  was  ho  grieved  that  it  seemed 
as  if  her  beart  would  break,  and  she  would  not  have  gone 
to  ibe  wedding  if  othcra  bad  not  come  and  taken  her  with 
tbein. 

When  it  oamc  to  her  turn  to  sing,  she  stepped  back  tili 
ehe  was  quitc  by  heraelf,  and  aa  soon  aa  she  began,  Roland 
jamped  up,  exclaiming,  "  I  know  the  voice,  that  is  the  triie 
bride,  no  other  will  I  bavcl"     All  that  be  had  hitlierto 
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forgotten  and  neglected  to  tbiok  of  wiui  suddenly  brought 
back  to  bis  heart's  lemenibrauce,  and  he  vould  not  agaia 
let  her  go. 

And  now  the  wedding  of  the  faithfiil  maiden  to  the 
dear  Boland  was  celebrated  with  great  raagnificence,  and, 
theii  sorrows  and  troubles  being  over,  happiness  l 
theii  lot. 


l^— 


y 
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LVI. 

The  Almond  Tree, 


II  is  now  long  ago,  pcrhaps  two  thousand  years,  there 
was  a  richman  who  had  a  beautiful  and  pious  wife;  and 
they  were  very  fond  one  of  another,  but  bad  no  cbildren. 
Still  they  wished  for  sorne  very  much,  and  the  wife  prayed 
for  thein  day  and  nigbt;  still  they  had  none. 

Before  their  house  was  a  yard ;  in  it  stood  an  almond 
trce,  under  which  the  woman  stood  onee  in  the  winter 
pceling  an  apple;  and  as  she  peeled  the  apple  she  cut  her 
finger,  and  the  blood  droppcd  on  the  snow.  "  Ah  1"  said 
the  woman,  with  a  decp  sigh,  and  she  looked  at  the  blood 
before  her,  and  was  very  sad,  '*  had  I  but  a  child  as  red  as 
blood  and  as  white  as  snow ;"  and  as  she  said  that,  she  feit 
quite  lively  ;  and  it  scemed  quite  as  if  something  would 
come  of  it.  Then  she  went  into  the  house ;  and  a  month 
passed,  the  snow  disappeared;  and  two  months,  then  all 
was  green ;  and  three  months,  then  came  the  flowers  out  of 
the  ground ;  and  four  months,  then  all  the  trees  in  the  wood 
squeezed  up  against  one  another,  and  the  green  boughs  all 
prew  twiated  together,  and  the  little  birds  sang,  so  that  the 
whole  wood  resounded,  and  the  blossoms  feil  from  the  trees ; 
then  the  flfth  month  had  gone,  and  she  stood  under  the 
almond  tree,  it  smelt  so  sweet,  then  her  heart  leaped  for 
joy,  and  she  couldn't  help  falliiig  down  on  her  knees;  and 
when  the  sixth  month  had  passed,  the  fruits  were  large,  and 
ehe  was  quite  pleased ;  and  the  seventh  month,  then  she 
snatched  the  alinonds  and  ate  thcm  so  grcedily  that  she  was 
dreadfully  ill ;  then  went  the  eighth  month,  and  she  called 
her  husband  and  cried,  and  said,  "If  I  die  bury  me  under 
the  almond  tree ;''  then  she  was  quite  easy,  and  was  glad. 
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til!  the  next  month  was  gone :  tten  she  had  &  child  as 
white  as  snow  and  as  red  oa  blood;  and  wheD  ahe  saw  it 
Ehe  was  so  delighted  that  sbe  died. 

Then  her  busbund  buried  her  under  the  almond  tree, 
^nd  began  to  cry  most  violeotly :  a  little  time,  and  he  was 
easier;  and  wben  be  bad  cried  a  bit  more,  he  left  off;  and 
a  little  time  longer,  aod  he  took  another  wife. 

Wilh  the  second  wife  he  had  a  daughter;  but  the  child 
bj"  ilie  ßrst  wife  was  a  little  son,  and  was  aa  red  as  blood 
and  as  wlilte  as  snow.  When  the  woman  looked  at  her 
daughter,  sbe  loved  her  so  much;  but  then  she  looked  at 
the  little  boy,  and  it  seerned  to  go  right  through  her  heart; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  be  always  stood  in  her  way,  and  theo 
she  was  always  tbinking  bow  she  could  get  all  the  fortune 
für  her  dangbter;  and  it  was  the  Evil  One  wbo  suggested 
it  to  her,  so  that  she  couldn't  hcar  the  sight  of  the  littl« 
boy,  and  poked  bim  about  from  one  corner  to  another,  and 
buffetted  him  here,  and  cuÖed  liim  there,  so  that  the  poor 
child  was  always  in  fear;  and  when  he  came  from  school 
he  bad  no  peace. 

Once  the  woman  had  gone  into  the  store-room,  and  the 
little  daughter  came  up  and  said,  "Mothei",  give  me  aa 
apple,"  "  Yes,  my  chfld,"  said  the  woman,  and  gave  her  a 
beautifiil  apple  ont  of  the  box :  the  box  had  a  great  heavy 
iid,  with  a  great  sharp  iron  lock.  "  Motiier,"  said  the  litlle 
daughter,  "shull  not  brother  have  onetoo?"  Thalannoyed 
the  woman,  but  she  said,  "  Yes,  when  he  comea  from  school." 
And  aa  she  saw  out  of  the  window  that  he  was  Coming, 
it  was  just  as  if  the  Evil  One  came  over  her,  and  she 
Bnatcbed  the  apple  away  from  her  daughter  again,  and  s;iid, 
"YoQ  shall  not  have  one  beforeyour  brother,"  Shethre«r 
the  apple  into  the  box  and  shut  it.  Then  the  little  boy 
emie  in  at  the  door;  and  the  Evil  One  made  her  aay,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  "My  son,  will  you  have  an  apple?"  aaü 
sbe  looked  at  bim  wickedly.    "  Motber,"  said  the  little  hoj 
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;  *how  horribly  you  look;  yea,  give  me  an  apple,"  Tlieo 
/  ehe  thouglit  ehe  must  pacify  hira.  "Come  witb  ce,"  ah« 
j   Said,  andopened  the  lid;  "Kcacliout  an  apple;"  andastha 

little  boy  bent  into  tbe  box,  tbe  Evil  One  whiapered  to  her 
— bangl  ßhe  slammed  tbe  lid  to,  bo  tbat  bis  head  flew  o£F 
and  feil  amongst  the  red  apples.  Then  in  the  fright  she 
tbought,  "  Could  I  get  tbat  off  my  mind !"  Then  abe  went 
up  into  ber  room  to  the  ehest  of  drawers,  and  got  out  s 
,  white  cloth  from  the  top  drawcr,  and  she  set  the  liead  on 
the  throat  again,  and  tied  the  handkerchief  round  sothat 
nothing  could  beseen;  and  placed  bimoutside  the  dooron 
a  chair,  and  gave  bim  the  apple  in  hia  band.  After  a  whilo 
üttle  Marline  came  in  tbe  kiteben  to  her  mother  who  stood 
by  tbe  fire  and  had  a  kettle  with  bot  water  before  her, 
which  she  kept  stirring  round.  "  Mother,"  aaid  little  Mar- 
line, "brother  is  silting  outside  the  door,  and  looks  quite 
white,  and  bas  got  an  apple  in  hia  band.  lasked  bim 
to  give  me  the  apple,  but  he  didn't  answer  me ;  then  I  waa 
quite  frightcned."  "Go  again,"  said  the  mother,  "andif 
he  will  not  answer  you,  give  bim  a  box  in  the  ear."  Then 
Marline  went  to  the  brother  and  said,  "  Give  me  ihe  apple ;" 
but  he  was  silent.  Then  she  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  the  head  tumbled  off;  at  which  she  was  frightened,  and 
began  to  cry  and  sob.  Then  she  ran  to  the  mother  and 
Baid,  "  Oh,  mother,  I  liave  knocked  my  brother's  head  off;" 
and  ehe  cried  and  cricd,  and  would  not  be  pacified. 
"Marline,"  said  the  Mother,  "  what  have  you  done?  Bat 
Le  quiet,  so  tJiat  nobody  may  notice  it;  it  can't  be  belped 
iiow;  we'll  bury  him  undcr  the  nlmond  trec." 

Then  the  mother  took  the  little  boy  and  put  bim  into  a 
box,  and  put  it  under  ihc  almond  tree;  but  little  Marline 
■tnod  by,  and  cried  and  cried,  and  the  tcars  all  feil  into  the 
bux. 

Soon  the  falber  came  home,  and  sat  down  to  table,  and 
Baid,  "  Where  is  my  son  ?"    Then  the  mother  brought  in  a 
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great  big  Jiali  of  atew;  and  little  Marline  cried,  and  could 
not  leave  ofE  Tbon  ihe  fiither  said  again,  "  Wbere  is  rny 
gon?"  "Ob,"  said  the  mother,  "he  haa  gone  acrosa  iba 
coutitry  lo  Mütten ;  he  ia  going  to  stop  there  a  bil." 

"  Wbat  is  he  doing  there  ?  and  why  did  he  not  say  good- 
bye  to  me?"  "Oh,  he  wanted  to  go,  and  asked  me  if  ho 
might  stop  there  six  weeka ;  he  will  be  taken  care  of  there." 
"Ah,"  Said  the  man,  "  I  feel  very  dulj ;  that  was  not  riglit; 
he  ought  to  have  wished  me  good-bj'e,"  With  that  he 
began  to  eat,  and  said  to  Marline,  "  What  are  you  crying 
für?  yourbrother  will  soon  come  back."  "Oh,  wife,"  said 
he  then,  "  how  delicious  thia  tastes ;  give  me  some  more  I" 
And  he  ale  tili  all  the  broth  was  dune. 

Little  Marline  went  to  her  box,  and  took  from  the  bot- 
tom  drawer  her  best  silk  handkerehief,  and  carricd  it  ontside 
the  door,  and  eried  bitter  lears.  Then  she  laid  herseif 
uoder  the  almond  tree  on  the  green  grasa;  and  wlien  she 
had  laid  herseif  there,  all  at  onee  she  feit  quite  light  and 
happy,  and  cried  no  more.  Then  the  almond  tree  began 
to  move,  and  the  bouglis  spread  out  quite  wide,  and  tlien 
went  back  again;  just  aa  when  one  is  very  mucb  pleaseil, 
and  clapa  with  the  hands.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  mist 
rose  from  the  tree;  in  the  iniddle  of  the  miat  it  burned 
like  a  fire;  and  out  of  the  fire  there  flew  a  beautifui  bird, 
that  sang  very  sweeily  and  flew  high  up  in  tbe  air:  and 
when  it  had  flown  away,  the  almond  tree  waa  aa  it  had 
been  before.  Then  little  Marline  waa  as  light  and  happy 
aa  if  her  brother  were  alive  still;  and  went  into  the  houso 
to  d inner. 

The  bird  flew  away  and  perched  opon  a  Goldaciith'n 
liDUse,  and  began  to  sing — 

"Mymoüierliillednia; 
My  GiUier  griuveil  for  me ; 
Mj  ■istor,  [jttle  Mnriine, 
Wept  under  tbe  almond  tree ; 
Efwitt,  kjvilt,  uhat  ■  bsauliful  bird  wn  l* 
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The  Goldsmith  sat  in  bis  Workshop,  and  was  making  a 
goM  chain,  wbcn  he  heard  the  bird  that  sat  upon  his  roof 
and  sang;  and  it  scemed  to  him  so  beautiful.  Tben  he  got 
up,  and  as  he  stepped  over  the  sill  of  the  door  he  lost  one 
of  his  Slippers;  but  he  went  straight  up  the  middle  of  the 
Street  with  one  slipper  and  one  sock  on.  He  had  his  leather 
apron  on,  and  in  the  one  band  he  had  the  gold  chaiu  and 
in  the  other  the  pincers,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  up  the 
Btreet,  Ue  went  and  stood  and  looked  at  the  bird.  "  Bird," 
Said  he  then,  "  how  beautifuUy  you  can  sing.  Sing  me  that 
Bong  again."  "  Nay,"  said  the  bird,  "  1  don't  sing  twice  for 
nothing.  Give  me  the  gold  chain  and  I  will  sing  it  you 
again."  "  There,"  said  the  Goldsmith,  "  take  the  gold  chain ; 
now  sing  me  that  again."  Then  the  bird  came  and  took 
the  gold  chain  in  the  right  claw,  and  sat  before  the  Gold- 
smith, and  sang — 

•*  M y  motbcr  killed  mc ; 
My  father  grieveti  for  me ; 
Idy  BÜjter,  littlc  Marline, 
Wept  uiider  the  almund  troe : 
Kywitt,  kywitt,  what  a  beautiful  bird  am  V 

Then  the  bird  flew  off  to  a  Shoemaker,  and  perched 
v^Q  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  sang — 

**  My  mother  killed  me ; 
Idy  father  j^ieved  for  me; 
My  sister,  little  Mar) ine, 
Wept  uiidcr  tl>e  almond  tree : 
Kywitt,  kywitt,  what  a  beautiful  bird  am  L* 

The  Shoemaker  heard  it,  and  ran  outside  the  door  in  hia 
sbirt  sleeves  and  looked  up  at  the  roof,  and  was  obliged  to 
hold  his  band  before  his  eyes  to  prevent  the  sun  froni 
blinding  him.  *'Bird,"  said  he,  "how  beautifully  you  can 
ging."  Then  hc  called  in  at  the  door,  "  VVife,  come  out, 
bere's  a  bird;  look  at  the  bird;  he  just  can  sing  beau- 
tifully." Then  he  called  his  daughter,  and  children,  and 
apprentices,  servant  boy,  and  maid;  and  they  all  came  up 
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the  Street,  and  lookcd  at  the  bird :  oh  I  how  beantiful  ht 
was,  and  he  had  sueh  red  and  green  feathers,  and  round 
about  the  throat  was  all  like  gold,  and  the  ejea  spaikled  in 
his  head  like  stars.  *^  Bird,'' said  the  Sboemaker,  ''now 
ßing  me  that  piece  again."  "Naj,**  said  the  bird,  "I  don*! 
sing  twice  for  nothing;  jou  mnst  make  me  apreaentof 
ßoiiicthing."  "  Wife,"  said  the  man,  "go  into  the  sbop;  on 
the  top  shelf  there  Stands  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  fetcb  them 
down."  The  wife  went  and  fetched  the  shoes.  "Thero, 
bird,"  said  the  man;  ''now  sing  me  that  song  again." 
Then  the  bird  camc  and  took  the  shoes  in  the  left  daWi 
and  flew  up  on  to  the  roof  again  and  sang — 

•*Mv  motlier  killecl  me; 
My  fatlier  ^ievt»(l  for  me ; 
My  Bister,  little  Martine, 
W^tjpt  undcr  tljc  almoud  tree : 
Kyrritt^  ky^vitt,  wluit  a  beuutiful  btrd  am  L" 

And  when  he  had  done  singing  he  flew  away.  The 
chain  he  had  in  the  right  claw,  and  the  shoes  in  the  left 
chiw;  and  he  flew  far  away  to  a  mill;  and  the  mill  went 
clipp-cliipp,  clipp-clnpp,  clipp  clapp.  And  in  the  mill  there 
sat  twenty  miller's  mcn ;  thcy  wcre  shaping  a  stone,  and 
ehipped  away  hick-hack,  hick-hack,  hick-hack ;  and  the  mill 
went  clipp-clnpp,  clipp-clapp,  clipp-clapp.  Then  the  bird 
flew  and  sat  on  a  liuie  tree  that  stood  before  the  mill,  and 
sang — 

**  My  mother  killed  me ;" 

then  one  left  off; 

**  My  fiilher  grieved  for  me  f 

then  two  more  left  oft' and  heard  it; 

"  My  sistcr," 

then  again  four  left  off; 

"  little  Marline," 

DOW  there  wcre  only  cight  chipping  away; 

7*'ept  ^^P'^*^ 
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now  only  five ; 

■  the  almond  tree  f 
now  only  one; 

■*  Ky  Witt,  kywitt»  what  a  beautiful  bnd  am  L** 

Then  the  last  left  ofF,  when  he  heard  the  last  wcnL 
"  Bind,"  Said  he,  **  how  beautifully  you  sing!  let  me  too  hear 
that;  sing  me  that  again."  "Nay,"  said  the  bird,  "I  lon*t 
ging  twice  for  nothing.  Give  me  the  millstone,  an:l  1  will 
sing  it  again."  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  if  it  belonged  to  me  alone, 
you  should  have  it."  "  Yes,"  said  the  others,  **  if  he  sings 
again  he  shall  have  it."  Then  the  bird  came  down,  and  all 
the  twenty  miliers  caught  hold  of  a  pole,  and  raised  the 
ßtone  up,  hu,  uh,  upp,  hu,  uh,  upp,  hu,  uh,  upp !  And  the 
bird  stuck  his  head  through  the  hole,  and  took  it  round  hia 
neck  likc  a  coUar,  and  flew  back  to  the  tree,  and  sang — 

"  My  mother  killed  me ; 
My  fatbor  grieved  for  me  ; 
My  sister,  little  Mnrlitie, 
Wept  linder  tho  nlmond  tree ; 
Kywitt,  kywitt,  what  a  beautiful  bird  am  L" 

And  when  he  had  done  singing  he  spread  his  wings,  and 
had  in  his  right  claw  the  gold  chain,  in  his  left  the  shoea, 
and  round  hia  neck  the  millstone,  and  he  flew  far  away, 
to  his  father's  house. 

In  the  room  sat  the  father,  the  mother,  and  little  Mar- 
line,  at  dinncr;  and  the  father  said,  "Oh  dear,  how  light 
and  happy  I  feel  I"  **  Nay,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  am  all  of 
a  tremble,  just  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  a  heavy  thun- 
derstonn."  But  little  Marlinc  sat  and  cried  and  cried,  and 
the  bird  came  flying,  and  as  he  perched  on  the  roof,  the 
father  said,  "  I  feel  so  lively,  and  the  sun  shines  so  deliciously 
outside,  it's  exactly  as  if  I  were  going  to  see  aome  old  ao- 
quaintance  again.  "Nay,"  said  the  wife,  "  I  am  po  fright- 
encd,  my  teeto  chatter,  and  it's  likc  fire  in  my  veins;"  and 
•he  tore  open  her  stays;  but  little  Marline  sat  in  a  corner 
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■nd  cried,  and  held  her  pinte  before  her  eyes  and  cried  H 
qiiite  wet  Tben  the  bird  perched  on  the  almond  tre^ 
and  sang — 

«UrmotharkilWiiMf* 
Then  the  mother  held  her  ears  and  shnt  her  eyes,  and  woald 
oeither  see  nor  hear ;  but  it  rumbied  in  her  ears  lik«  thd 
most  teirible  storm,  and  her  eyes  burned  and  twittered  likl 
lightning. 

"  Hy  bther  griejed  fbr  me  ^ 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  the  man,  "  there  is  a  beautiful  bird  thit 
Bings  so  splendidly;  the  sun  shines  so  warm,  and  eveiy- 
tbing  smells  all  like  cinnamon, 

■■  My  sister,  litüa  Uarline,* 
Then  Martine  laid  her  head  on  her  kneea  and  cried  away; 
but  the  man  said,  "I  shall  go  out,  I  must  see  the  bird 
dose."  "  Oh !  do  not  go,"  said  the  woman ;  "  it  seems  as  if 
the  whole  house  shook  and  were  on  fire."  But  tbe  man 
went  out  and  looked  at  the  bird. 

"  Wcpt  undur  llid  nlnisod  tree : 
Kj-witt  kywitt,  wbal  a  beauüful  bird  am  f 

And  the  bird  let  the  gold  chain  fall,  and  it  feil  just  ronnd 
the  man's  neck,  and  fitted  beautifully,  Then  lie  went  in 
and  said,  "See  what  an  excellent  bird  it  ia;  it  has  given 
me  such  a  beautiful  gold  chain,  and  it  looks  so  splendid.'' 
But  the  woman  was  so  frightencd,  that  she  feil  her  wholo 
lenglh  on  the  floor,  and  her  cap  turabled  off  her  head, 
Then  the  bird  sang  again — 

"  Sly  mollier  killed  me  ;' 
"  Oh  that  I  were  a  thonsand  fathoms  ander  the  earth,  not 
lo  hear  that!" 

"  My  fiithn-  grierfd  for  me ;" 
Then  the  woman  faintid. 

-Myrf-.tpr.littIeMnrline,- 
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"  Ah,"  Said  Marline,  "  I  will  go  out  too,  and  see  if  the  bird 
will  give  me  something;"  and  she  went  out.  Then  the 
bird  threw  the  shoes  down. 

"  Wept  under  tbe  almond  tree : 
Kjwitt,  ky  Witt,  wbat  a  beautiful  bird  am  L" 

Then,  she  was  so  happy  and  lively,  she  put  tho  new  re4 
ßhoes  on,  and  danced  and  juraped  back  again.  "Oh," 
Said  she,  "  I  was  so  duU  when  I  went  out,  and  now  I  am  so 
happy.  That  is  a  splendid  bird ;  he  has  given  me  a  pair 
of  red  shoes." 

"  Well,"  Said  the  woman,  and  jumped  up,  and  her  hair 
stood  on  end  like  flames  of  fire,  **  I  feel  as  if  the  world 
were  Coming  to  an  end ;  I  will  go  out  too,  and  see  if  it  will 
make  me  easier."  And  as  she  stepped  outside  the  door — 
bang !  the  bird  threw  the  millstone  on  to  her  head,  so  that 
she  was  completely  overwhelmed.  The  father  and  little 
Marline  heard  it,  and  went  out.  Then  a  smoke,  and  flames, 
and  fire  rose  from  the  place,  and  when  that  had  passed 
there  stood  the  little  brother ;  and  he  took  his  father  and 
little  Marline  by  the  band,  and  all  three  were  happy  and 
lively,  and  went  into  the  house  to  diuner 


LVII. 


The  Dog  and  the  Sparrow, 


THERE  was  once  a  shepherd's  Dog,  which  had  a  very 
bad  master,  who  never  gave  him  food  enough  for  big 
Services ;  and  one  day,  baving  inade  up  bis  rnind  to  endura 
sucb  treatment  no  longer,  the  Dog  left  tbe  man's  Service 
and  took  bis  way,  tbougb  witb  mucb  sorrow.  On  the  road 
tbe  Dog  met  a  Sparrow,  wbo  said,  "  Brotber  Dog,  whj  are 
you  so  gl  um  ?" 

Tbe  Dog  replied,  "  I  am  bungry  and  bave  notbing  to 
eat." 

"  Ob  1"  replied  tbe  Sparrow,  "  come  witb  me  and  I  will 
soon  satisfy  you." 

So  tbey  went  together  to  tbe  town,  and,  wben  tbey 
came  to  a  butcher's  sbop,  tbe  bird  said,  "  Wait  a  bit  bere, 
I  will  peck  you  down  a  piece  of  meat;"  and  flying  into  the 
sbop,  and  looking  round  to  see  that  no  one  observed  bim, 
he  pecked  and  pulled  at  a  Joint  wbicb  bung  just  over  tbe 
window  tili  it  feil  down.  The  Dog  instantly  snatched  it, 
and,  running  into  a  corner,  soon  devoured  it.  Wben  he 
bad  done,  tbe  Sparrow  took  him  to  another  shop  and  pecked 
down  a  second  piece  of  meat,  and  wben  the  Dog  bad  fin- 
isbed  this,  tbe  Sparrow  asked,  "  Are  you  satisfied  now, 
Brotber  Dog?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  witb  flesb,  but  I  bave  toucbed  no 
bread  at  all  yet." 

So  tbe  Sparrow,' saying,  "That  you  sball  bave  if  you 
will  come  witb  me,"  led  him  to  a  baker's,  and  pushed  down 
a  couple  of  loaves,  and  wben  tbe  Dog  had  finished  tbem  he 
took  bim  to  another  shop  and  pushed  down  more.  As  soon 
as  these  were  consumed,  tbe  Sparrow  asked  again  if  he 
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were  satisfied,  and  the  Dog  replied,  "  Yes;  and  now  we'U 
walk  awhile  round  the  town." 

Off  they  Started  now  upon  the  high  road,  bat,  it  being 
very  warm  weatlier,  they  had  not  walked  far  before,  when, 
ES  they  came  to  a  corner,  the  Dog  said,  '^  I  am  tired  and 
must  go  to  sleep." 

"Very  well,'*  replied  the  Sparrow;  "meanwhile  I  will 
ßit  on  this  twig."  So  the  Dog  laid  down  in  the  middlo  of 
the  road,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Presently  a  Carrier  came  up  the  road  driving  a  waggon 
with  three  horses,  laden  with  two  casks  of  wine,  and  as  the 
Sparrow  saw  that  the  man  did  not  turn  aside,  but  kept  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  where  the  Dog  lay,  cälled  out,  **  Car- 
rier, take  care  what  you  do,  or  I  will  make  you  poor  1" 

But  the  Carrier,  grumbling  to  himself,  "  You  make  me 
poor,  indeedl"  cracked  his  whip  and  drove  the  waggon 
straight  on,  so  that  the  wheels  passed  over  the  Dog  and 
killed  him.  "You  have  killed  my  brother  the  Dog,  and 
that  shall  cost  you  your  horse  and  your  cart" 

"  Horse  and  cart,  indeed  1"  said  the  Carrier,  "  what  härm 
can  you  do  me?"  and  he  drove  on. 

Then  the  Sparrow,  hopping  under  the  waggon-covering, 
pecked  at  the  bunghole  of  one  of  the  casks,  until  he  worked 
out  the  cork,  so  that  all  the  wine  ran  out  without  its  being 
perceived  by  the  Carrier ;  but  all  at  once  the  man  looked 
belli nd  him  and  saw  the  wine  dropping  from  the  cart,  and 
trying  the  casks  found  that  one  of  them  was  empty.  "Ah  I" 
cried  he,  "  now  I  am  a  poor  man  1"  "  Yet  not  poor 
eiiough  1"  said  the  Sparrow,  and,  flying  on  to  the  head  of 
one  of  the  horses,  he  pecked  out  one  of  its  eyes.  When  the 
Carrier  saw  this  he  drew  out  his  hatchet  and  tried  to  hit 
the  bird,  but  it  flew  up,  and  instead,  he  cut  his  own  horse's 
head,  so  that  it  feil  down  dead.  "  Ah  1"  cried  he,  "  now  I 
am  a  poor  man  1" 

"  Still  not  poor  enough  1"  said  the  Sparrow,  and,  whüe 
13* 
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the  Carrier  drove  further  on  with  bis  two  liorscs,  he  crepl 
again  under  the  covering  of  the  waggon,  and  pecked  out 
the  bung  of  the  second  cask,  so  that  all  the  wine  dripped 
out  When  the  man  found  this,  he  exclaimed  again,  "Ah ! 
now  I  am  a  poor  man  1"  but  the  bird  replied,  "  Not  poor 
enough  yet  I"  and  settling  on  the  head  of  the  second  horso 
he  pecked  out  its  ejes  also.  Again  the  driver  liftod  bis 
aye,  and  made  a  cut  at  the  Sparrow,  which  flew  away,  so 
that  the  blow  feil  on  bis  horse  and  killed  it.  "  Ah  I  now  1 
am  poorer  still  1"  cried  the  man;  but  the  bird  replied, 
"Not  yet  poor  enough!"  and  perching  on  the  third  horse 
he  pecked  out  its  eye«  also.  In  a  terrible  passion  the 
driver  aimed  a  blow  with  his  axe  as  before  at  the  Sparrow, 
but  unfortunately  missing,  hit  his  own  horse  instead,  and 
8o  killed  his  third  and  last  animal,  "  Ah  me !  poorer  and 
poorer !"  exclaimed  the  Carrier. 

"Not  yet  poor  enough I"  reiterated  tbe  Sparrow;  "now 
T  will  make  you  poor  at  home ;"  and  so  flew  away. 

The  Carrier  was  forced  to  leave  his  waggon  in  the  road, 
and  went  home  füll  of  rage  and  passion.  "  Oh  I"  said  he 
to  his  wife,  "what  misfortunes  I  have  had  to  endurel  my 
wine  has  all  run  out,  and  my  horses  are  all  three  dead  1 
woe's  me!" 

"  Ah !  my  husband,"  she  replied,  "  and  what  a  wicked 
bird  has  come  to  this  house :  he  brought  with  him  all  the 
birds  in  the  world,  and  there  they  sit  among  our  corn  and 
are  eating  every  ear  of  it." 

The  man  stepped  out,  and,  behold,  thousands  on  thou- 
Bands  of  birds  had  alighted  upon  the  ground,  and  had  eaten 
up  all  ihe  corn,  and  among  them  sat  the  Sparrow.  "  Ah 
me !  I  am  poorer  than  ever !"  he  cried»  "  Still  not  poor 
enough,  Carrier;  it  shall  cost  you  your  lifel"  replied  the 
bird  as  he  flew  away. 

Thus  the  Carrier  lost  all  his  property,  and,  now  entering 
ike  kitcben,  he  sat  down  behind  the  stove  and  became 
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quitc  morose  and  savage.  The  Sparrow,  however,  remained 
outside  on  the  window-sül,  colliug  out,  "Car-rier,  it  shall 
cost  you  your  lifo  I" 

At  tliia  the  man  seized  bis  axe  and  threw  it  at  tho 
Sparrow,  but  he  only  cut  the  window-frame  in  two,  without 
hurting  the  bird.  Now  the  Sparrow  hopped  in,  and,  percb- 
ing  on  the  eto7e,  said  again,  "Carrier,  it  shall  cost  yoa 
your  life!"  Blinded  with  rage  and  fury,  he  only  cot  tha 
Btovc  with  hi3  axe,  and,  as  the  bird  hopped  about  from  one 
plaM)  to  another,  be  pursued  it,  and  lashed  in  halveg  all  bis 
funitture,  glasses,  Fieats,  tables,  and  lastly  tbe  walla  even  of 
bis  house,  without  once  touching  the  bird,  However  he 
at  length  caught  it  with  bis  band,  while  bis  wife  asked 
whether  ehe  should  kill  it  "No,"  said  he,  "that  were  too 
merciful  i  it  shall  die  much  more  horribly,  for  I  will  eat  iL" 
So  saying  hc  swallowed  it  wbole,  but  it  began  to  flutter 
about  in  his  stomach,  and  prcscntly  camc  again  into  hia 
mouth,  and  called  out,  "Carrier,  it  shall  cost  you  your  life !" 

Thereupon  the  man  handed  bis  wife  the  axe,  saying, 
"Kill  the  wreloh  for  me  dend  in  my  mouth I"  Ilis  wife 
took  it  and  aimcd  a  bJow,  but,  missing  ber  mark,  she  Struck 
lier  husband  on  the  head  and  killed  !i:m,  Then  the  Spai* 
row  flew  awayand  was  never  seen  thtre  again. 


LVIII. 

The  Little  Farmer. 


^r^IIERE  was  a  certain  village,  wherein  geveral  rieh 
•^  farmers  were  settled,  and  only  one  poor  one,  who  wjis 
therefore  called  "The  Little  Farmer."  Ile  had  not  even  a 
C50W,  nor  money  to  buy  it,  though  he  and  his  wife  would  have 
been  too  happy  to  have  had  one.  One  day  he  said  to  her, 
"  A  good  thought  has  just  Struck  me;  ourfather  in-hivv,  the 
carver,  can  make  us  a  calf  out  of  wood  and  paint  it  brown, 
Bo  that  it  will  look  like  any  other:  in  time  perhaps  it  will 
grow  big  and  become  a  cow."  This  proposal  pleased  his 
wife,  and  the  carver  was  instructed  accordingly,  and  he  cut 
out  the  calf,  painted  it  as  it  should  be,  and  so  made  it  that 
its  hcad  was  bent  down  as  if  eating. 

When  the  next  morning  the  cows  were  driven  out  to 
pasture,  the  Farmer cjilled  the  Shepherd  in,  and  said,  "See, 
I  have  here  a  little  calf,  but  it  is  so  srnall  that  it  must  as  vet 
be  carried."  The  Shepherd  said,  "  Very  well,"  and,  taking 
it  under  his  arm,  carried  it  down  to  the  meadow  and  set  it 
among  the  grass.  All  day  the  calf  stood  there  as  if  eating, 
and  the  Shepherd  said,  "  It  will  soon  grow  big  and  go  alone : 
only  see  how  it  is  eating."  At  evening  time,  when  he 
wanted  to  drive  his  flocks  home,  he  said  to  the  calf,  "Since 
you  can  stand  there  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  you  must  also 
be  able  to  walk  upon  your  four  legs,  and  I  shall  not  carry 
you  home  in  my  arms."  The  Little  Farmer  stood  before 
hia  house-door  waiting  for  his  calf,  and  as  the  Shepherd 
drove  his  herd  through  the  village  he  askcd  af\cr  it.  The 
Shepherd  replied,  "It  is  still  standing  there  eating;  it  would 

^^Ktdn  and  oome  with  me."    The  Farmer  exclaimed, 

»t  have  my  calf  1"  and  so  they  both  went 
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logether  down  to  the  meadow,  but  some  one  had  stolen  the 
calfj  and  it  was  gone.  The  Shepherd  said^  "  Perhaps  it  has 
rua  away  itself;"  but  the  Farmer  replied,  "Not  so,  that 
won't  do  für  me ;"  and  dragging  him  before  the  mayor,  he 
wascondemned  for  his  negligence  to  give  the  Little  Farmer 
a  oow  in  the  place  of  the  lost  calf. 

Now  the  Farmer  and  his  wife  possessed  the  long-desired 
cow,  and  were  very  glad ;  but  having  no  fodder  they  could 
give  her  nothing  to  eat,  so  that  very  soon  they  were  obliged 
to  kill  her.  The  flesh  they  salted  down,  and  the  skin  the 
Little  Farmer  took  to  the  next  town  to  seil,  to  buy  another 
calf  with  what  he  got  for  it  On  the  way  he  passed 
a  mill  where  a  raven  was  sitting  with  a  broken  wing; 
and  out  of  compassion  he  took  the  bird  up  and  wrapped  it 
in  the  skin  he  was  carrying.  But  the  weather  being  just 
then  very  bad,  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain  falling,  he 
was  unable  to  go  further,  and  turning  into  the  mill  begged 
for  shelter.  The  Miller's  wife  was  at  home  alone,  and  said 
to  the  Farmer,  "Lie  down  on  that  straw,"  and  gave  him  a 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  Farmer  ate  it  and  laid 
down,  with  his  skin  near  him,  and  the  Miller's  wife  thought 
he  was  asleep.  Presently  in  came  the  parson,  whom  she 
received  well,  and  invited  to  sup  with  her;  but  the  Farmer, 
when  he  heard  talk  of  the  feast,  was  vexed  that  he  should 
have  been  treated  only  to  bread  and  cheese.  So  the  woman 
went  down  into  thecellar  and  brought  up  four  dishes,  roa3t 
meat,  salad,  boiled  meat,  and  wine.  As  they  were  sitting 
down  to  eat  there  was  a  knock  outside,  and  the  woman  ex- 
claimed,  "  Oh,  gracious!  there  is  my  husband!"  In  a  great 
burry  she  stuck  the  roast  meat  into  the  oven,  the  wine 
under  the  pillow,  the  salad  upon  the  bed,  and  the  boiled 
meat  under  it,  and  the  parson  stepped  into  a  closet  where 
ßhc  kept  the  linen.  This  done,  she  let  in  her  husband  and 
Baid)  **God  be  praised,  you  are  returned  again!  what 
weather  it  is,  as  if  the  world  were  Coming  to  an  end  1" 
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The  Miller  remarked  the  man  Ijring  on  tlc  strair,  and 
atked  what  tbe  fellow  did  there.  His  wife  said,  "Ah!  the 
poor  iellow  came  in  the  wind  and  rain  and  begged  fbr  shel- 
ter,  so  I  gave  hiin  sotiie  bread  and  cheese,  and  diowed  him 
the  straw." 

The  husband  said  he  had  no  objection,  bat  bade  her 
bring  him  qnictl  j  »omething  to  eat.  The  wife  said,  "  I  have 
Dotliing  but  bread  antl  cheese,"  and  her  husband  told  her 
with  that  he  shoald  be  contented,  and  asked  the  Farmer  to 
eome^nd  share  his  meal.  The  Farmer  did  not  )et  himseli 
be  twice  asked,  bat  got  up  and  ate  awar.  Presently  the 
Miller  remarked  the  skin  lyinfir  ap^.>n  the  grorind,  in  which 
was  the  raven,  and  askal,  **What  have  yoa  there?"  The 
Farmer  replied,  "I  have  a  troth-teller  therein.**  "Can  it 
teil  me  the  truth  too?"  inqnired  the  Miller. 

"  Whj  not?"  said  the  other,  "but  he  will  only  say  four 
things»  and  the  fifth  he  keeps  to  himself."  The  Miller 
was  curious  and  wished  to  hear  it  speak,  and  the  Farmer 
sqaiM?2>3d  the  raven^s  head  so  that  it  squeaked  out.  The 
Miller  then  asked,  "What  did  he  say?"and  the  Farmer 
replied,  "Tlie  first  is,  urider  the  pillow  lies  wine."  "That 
is  a  rare  tell-tale !"  crieci  the  Miller,  and  weot  and  found 
the  winc.  "  Now  again,"  said  he.  The  Farmer  made  the 
raven  croak  again,  and  said,  "  Seeondly,  he  declares  there  ia 
roast  meat  in  the  oven."  ^'  That  is  a  good  tell-tale  1"  again 
cried  the  Miller,  and,  opening  the  oven,  he  took  out  tlie 
roast  rneat.  Theh  the  Fanner  made  the  raven  oroak  again, 
and  said,  "  For  the  thini  thing,  he  declares  there  is  salad 
on  the  Wl." 

"That  is  a  good  tell-tale  1"  cried  the  Miller,  and  went 
und  found  the  salad.  Then  the  Farmer  made  his  bird 
croak  once  more,  and  said,  **For  the  fourth  thiug,  he 
declares  there  is  boiled  meat  under  the  bed." 

"  That  is  a  capital  tell-tale  !"  cried  the  Miller^  wiile  ha 
irent  and  found  9s  it  said. 
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The  wor  tliypair  now  sat  down  together  at  the  table,  but 
Üie  Miller's  wife  feit  terribly  anxious,  and  went  to  bed, 
taking  all  the  keys  with  her.  The  Miller  was  very  anxious 
toknow  the  fifth  thing,  but  the  man  said,  "First  let  us 
eat  quietly  these  four  things,  for  the  other  is  aomewhat 
dreadful." 

After  they  had  finished  their  meal,  the  Miller  bargained 
as  to  how  much  he  should  give  for  the  fifth  thing,  and  at 
last  he  agreed  for  three  hundred  doUars.  Then  the  Farmer 
on<:e  more  made  the  raven  croak,  and  when  the  Miller 
asked  what  it  said,  he  told  hirn,  '*  He  declares  that  in  the 
oupl)oard  where  the  linen  is  there  is  an  evil  spirit" 

The  Miller  said,  "The  evil  spirit  must  walk  out!"  and 
tried  the  door,  but  it  was  locked,  and  the  woman  had  to 
give  up  the  key  to  the  Farmer,  who  unlocked  it  The 
parson  at  onee  bolted  out  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  while 
the  Miller  said,  "Ahl  I  saw  the  black  fellow,  that  was  all 
ri<rht."  Soon  they  went  to  sleep,  but  at  day break  the 
Farmer  took  Ins  three  hundred  dollars  and  made  himsclf 
ßcarce. 

The  Farmer  was  now  quite  rieh  at  home,  and  built 
himsclf  a  fine  house,  so  that  his  fellows  said,  "The  Little 
Farmer  has  certainly  found  the  golden  snow,  of  which  he 
has  brought  away  a  basketful,"  and  they  summoned  him 
before  the  Mayor,  that  he  might  be  made  to  say  whcnoe  his 
riches  came.  The  man  replicd,  "I  have  sold  my  cow's 
skin  in  the  city  for  three  h  und  red  dollars."  And  as  soon 
as  the  others  heard  this,  they  desired  also  to  make  asimilar 
profit.  The  farmers  ran  home,  killed  all  their  cows,  and, 
taking  the  skins  off,  took  them  to  the  city  to  seil  them  for 
Bo  good  a  price.  The  Mayor,  however,  said,  "  My  maid 
must  go  first;"  and  when  she  arrived  at  the  city  she  went 
to  the  merchant,  but  he  gave  her  only  three  dollars  for  her 
ßkin.  And  when  the  rcst  came  he  would  not  give  them  sc 
much,  saying,  "What  shall  I  do  with  all  these  skins?" 
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The  farmers  were  much  vexed  at  being  outwittcd  bj 
their  poor  neigbbour,  and,  bent  on  revenge,  they  c(*m- 
plained  to  the  Mayor  of  bis  deceit.  The  innocent  Littl6 
Farmer  was  condemned  to  death  unanimously,  and  was  to 
be  rolied  in  a  cask  füll  of  holes  into  the  sea.  He  was  Icd 
away,  and  a  priest  sent  for  who  should  say  for  him  the  masa 
for  the  dead.  Every  one  eise  was  obliged  to  remove  to  a 
distance,  and  when  the  farmer  Ipoked  at  the  priest  he  reo- 
ognised  the  parson  who  was  with  the  Miller's  wife.  So  he 
Said  to  him,  "I  have  delivered  you  out  of  the  cupboard, 
now  deliver  me  from  this  cask."  Just  at  that  moment  the 
Shepherd  passed  by  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the  Farmer, 
knowing  that  for  a  long  time  the  man  had  desired  to  be 
mayor,  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  **No,  noi  I  will  not 
do  it,  if  all  the  world  asked  me  I  would  not  be  it  1  No  I  I 
will  not." 

When  the  Shepherd  heard  this  he  came  up  and  said, 
"  What  are  you  doing  here?     What  will  you  not  do?" 

The  Farmer  replied,  "  They  will  make  me  mayor  if  I 
keep  in  chis  cask ;  but,  no,  I  will  not  be  here  I" 

"Oh,"  Said  the  Shepherd,  "if  nothing  more  is  wanting 
to  be  mayor,  I  am  willing  to  put  myself  in  the  cask," 

"Yes,  you  will  be  mayor  if  you  do  that,"  said  the 
Farmer;  and  getting  out  of  the  cask  the  other  got  in,  and 
the  Farmer  nailed  the  lid  down  again.  Now  he  took  the 
Shepherd's  flock  and  drove  it  away,  while  the  parson  went 
to  the  judge  and  told  him  he  had  said  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Then  they  went  and  rolied  the  cask  down  to  the 
water;  and  while  it  rolied  the  Shepherd  called  out,  "  Yea, 
I  should  like  to  be  mayor  1"  They  thought  it  was  tho 
Little  Farmer  who  spoke;  and  saying,  "Yes,  we  mean  it; 
only  you  must  first  go  below  there ;"  and  they  sent  the 
uask  right  into  the  sea. 

That  done,  the  farmers  returned  home;  and  as  they 
fame  into  the  village,  so  came  also  the  Little  Farmer 
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üriving  a  flock  of  sbeep  quietly  and  cheerfully.  The  sighl 
astountled  tlic  otheis,  and  tliey  asked,  "Whei.ce  comest 
thou?  dost  thou  conie  out  of  the  water?"  "  Clertainly," 
answered  he,  "I  sank  decper  Bnd  dtjeper  tili  I  got  to  the 
bottom,  where  I  piished  up  the  head  of  the  caak,  and, 
getting  out,  tliere  were  beautiful  meadows  upon  which 
inany  lamba  were  pasturing,  and  I  brought  this  flock  of 
tbein  up  with  me." 

"Are  there  any  more?"  inquired  tlie  farmere.  "Oh, 
yes !"  replied  he,  "  more  than  you  know  what  to  do  with." 

Then  the  farrners  agreed  that  they  would  go  and  each 
fetch  up  a  flock  for  himself,  but  the  Mayor  said,  "I  musl 
go  firat."  So  they  went  together  down  to  the  wat«r,  aiid 
there  happened  lo  be  a  fine  blue  sky  with  pleniy  of  fieecy 
clouds  over  it,  which  were  mirrored  in  the  water  and 
looked  like  little  lambs.  The  farmera  called  one  to  an- 
other,  "  Look  there  I  we  can  see  the  sheep  already  on  the 
ground  below  the  water  I"  and  the  Mayor,  prcssing  quite 
forward,  said,  "  I  will  go  firsC  and  look  about  me,  and  See 
if  it  is  a  good  place,  and  then  call  you." 

So  aaying,  he  jumped  in  plump,  and,  as  he  splashed  the 
water  nbout,  ihe  othera  thought  he  waa  calling,  "Come 
along!"  and  so  one  after  another  the  whole  assem hinge 
plungcd  in  in  a  grand  burry,  Thua  waa  the  whole  village 
cleared  out,  and  "  the  Little  Farmer,"  as  their  only  heir, 
becaoie  a  very  rieh  mao. 


^^^^-^^^^^ 


Jorinde  and  Joringel. 


OKCE  upon  a  time,  in  a  Castle  in  tlie  midst  of  a  lar^ 
tbick  wooil,  there  lived  an  old  Witcli,  all  by  hera^lC 
By  duy  ßhe  chnnged  herseif  into  acat  or  an  owl;  butin 
the  evening  »he  reeuined  her  right  form.  She  was  able  also 
to  alliire  to  her  the  wild  animals  and  birds,  whom  ahe  kijted, 
cooked,  and  atc,  for  whoever  ventured  within  a  handred 
Steps  of  her  Castle  was  obliged  to  stand  still,  and  could  not 
ßtir  from  the  spot  until  shc  allowed  it ;  but  if  a  pretty 
niaiden  came  into  ihe  circlc  the  Witch  changed  her  inlo'a 
bird,  and  then  put  her  into  a  basket,  which  shecarried  into 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  castle;  and  in  this  room  were 
already  many  thousand  such  baskets  of  rare  birds. 

Now,  there  was  a  young  inaiden  ealied  Jorinde,  who 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  she  was  betrothed  to  a  youth 
named  Joringei,  and,  just  at  the  time  that  the  events  which 
I  am  about  to  relate  happened,  they  were  passing  the  dnya 
together  in  a  round  of  pleasure.  One  day  they  went  into 
the  forest  for  a  walk,  and  Joringel  said,  "Take  care  that 
you  do  not  go  too  near  the  Castle."  It  was  a  beautiful 
evening;  the  sun  sliining  betweon  the  Steins  of  the  trees, 
and  brightcning  wp  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  the  turtle- 
doves  cooing  softly  npon  llie  may-bushcs.  Jorinde  beg:m 
to  cry,  and  sat  down  in  the  sunshine  with  Joringel,  who 
cricd  too,  for  they  were  quitc  fnglilencd,  and  Ihought  tliey 
should  die,  whcn  tlicy  looked  round  and  saw  how  far  they. 
had  wandered,  and  tliat  there  was  no  house  in  firght.  The 
Bun  was  yet  half  above  the  hüls  and  ha'i  bclow,  and 
Joringel,  looking  through  the  brushwoo<l,  saw  he  old  walla 
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of  tbe  Castle  close  hy  them,  wbicli  frightened  liim  ten.bly, 
■o  that  be  feil  o£f  bis  scat.     Theo  Jorinde  saog — 
"Mj  little  bird,  wilh  hia  ring  »  T«d, 
Sing»  BOTTu«,  and  Bnnov.  and  woe, 
For  he  »ui)^  Uiat  tbe  liutle-doTe  Boon  will  be  d«*d. 
Oh  BorruT,  aud  aorruw — jug,  jug,  jug.' 

Joriiigel  üfted  up  bis  bead,  and  saw  Jorinde  waa  cbangoü 
into  a  niglitingale,  wbich  was  singing  "Jug,  jug,  jug,"  und 
]ireaeni]y  an  ow\  ßew  round  tbrice,  with  his  eyes  gltstening, 
and  crying,  "Tu  wit,  tu  woo."  Joringel  could  not  atir; 
there  he  stood  like  a  stone,  and  could  not  weep,  nor  speak, 
nor  move  band  or  foot.  Meanwhile  tbe  sun  set,  and,  th« 
owl  flying  into  a  busb,  out  came  an  ugly  old  woman,  thin 
and  yellowj.witb  great  red  eyea,  and  a  crooked  noae  wbich 
reacbed  down  to  her  cbin.  She  tniittered,  and  seized  tbe 
nigbtingale,  and  carried  it  away  in  her  band,  while  Joringel 
remained  tbcre  incapable  of  moving  or  speaking.  At  last 
tbe  Witcb  relurned,  and  said  with  a  hoUow  voioe,  "  Greet 
you,  Zauhiell  if  tbe  nioon  sliines  on  your  aide,  release  thig 
one  at  once."  Tlien  Joringel  became  free,  and  feil  dowo 
on  bis  kneea  before  tbe  Witch,  and  begged  her  to  give  him 
back  Jorinde ;  but  slie  refused,  and  said  he  should  never 
agaia  have  her,  and  went  away.  Ke  eried,  and  wept,  and 
groaned  afler  her,  but  ali  to  no  parpose;  and  at  length  he 
rose  and  went  into  a  stränge  village,  where  for  some  time 
hc  tended  sheep.  Ue  often  went  round  about  the  encbanted 
Castle,  but  never  too  near,  and  one  night,  after  so  Walking, 
he  dreamt  that  be  foand  a  blood-red  flower,  in  the  middle 
of  whieh  lay  a  fine  pearl.  Tbis  flower,  be  thought,  be 
broke  oif,  and,  going  therewith  to  the  eastle,  all  ho  toucbed 
with  it  was  free  from  enchantment,  and  tbus  he  regaincd 
hLi  Jorinde. 

When  he  nwoke  the  next  morning  be  began  bis  searcb 
over  bin  and  valley  to  lind  such  a  flower,  but  nine  dayii 
bad  passed  away.     At  length,  early  one  morning  he  dis 
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covered  it,  and  in  its  middle  was  a  large  dewdrcp,  like  a 
beautiful  pearl.  Then  he  carried  the  flower  day  and  night, 
tili  he  came  to  the  Castle,  and  although  he  ventured  within 
the  enchanted  circle  he  was  not  stopped,  but  walked  on 
quite  to  the  door.  Joringel  was  now  in  high  spirits,  and 
touching  the  door  with  his  flower  it  flew  open.  He  entered, 
and  passed  through  the  hall,  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
birds,  which  at  last  he  heard.  He  found  the  room,  and  went 
in,  and  there  was  the  enchantress  feeding  the  birds  in  the 
seven  thousand  baskets.  As  soon  as  ehe  saw  Joringel  she 
became  frightfuUy  enraged,  and  spat  out  poison  and  gall  at 
him,  but  she  dared  not  come  too  close.  He  would  not  turn 
back  for  her,  but  looked  at  the  baskets  of  birds ;  but,  alas  I 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  nightingales,  and.  how  was  he 
to  know  his  Jorinde?  While  he  was  examining  them  he 
perceived  the  old  woman  secretly  taking  away  one  of  the 
baskets,  and  slipping  out  of  the  door.  Joringel  flew  after 
her,  and  touched  the  basket  with  his  flower,  and  also  the 
old  woman,  so  that  she  could  no  longer  bewitch ;  and  at 
once  Jorinde  stood  before  him,  and  feil  upon  his  neck,  as 
beautiful  as  she  ever  was.  Afterwards  he  disenchanted 
all  the  other  birds,  and  then  returned  home  with  his  Jo- 
rinde, for  many  years  they  lived  together  happily  and 
oontentedly. 


Fir-apple. 


ONCE  on  a  time  as  a  forester  was  going  into  tbe  vood 
he  lieard  a  crj  üke  that  of  a  child,  and  Walking  in 
tbe  dirrction  of  the  souiiü  he  came  to  afir-tree  on  whiob 
Bat  a  little  boy.  A  motlier  had  gone  to  sieep  under  the  tree 
with  her  child  in  her  lap,  and  while  she  slept  a  golden  eagla 
had  seizcd  it,  and  borne  it  away  to  the  topmost  bough  in 
his  beak.  So  the  forester  moiinted  and  ftstched  the  uhiJd 
down,  and  took  it  homc  to  be  brought  up  with  hia  daughter 
Helen,  and  the  two  grcw  up  together.  The  boy  whom  ho 
had  rescued  he  named  Fir-apple,  in  remembraiice  of  hia 
adventure,  and  Helen  and  the  boy  loved  each  other  so 
fondly,  that  thcy  were  quite  unhappy  whenever  they  were 
separated.  This  fijj'ester  had  also  an  cid  cook,  who  one 
evening  took  two  paus  and  wpnt  to  fetch  water;  but  sho 
did  not  go  once  ou!y,  biit  many  tiniea,  to  the  spring.  Little 
Helen,  seeing  her,  asked,  "  Why  do  you  carry  in  ao  much 
water,  old  Sarah?" 

"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  teil  any  one,  I  will  let  joa 
know,"  replied  the  Cook. 

Little  Helen  promised  not  to  teil,  and  the  Cook  said, 
"  Early  in  the  morning,  when  iho  forester  ia  away  to  the 
cliase,  I  shnll  heat  the  water,  and  when  it  boils  I  shall  throw 
in  Fir-apple  and  stew  him !" 

The  next  day  the  forester  nroae  with  the  sun  and  went 
out,  while  the  children  were  still  in  bed.  Then  Helen  said 
to  Fir-apple,  "Fursake  me  not,  and  so  I  will  never  leav« 
you;"  and  he  replied,  "Now  and  for  ever  I  will  stay 
with  you,"  , 

"Do  jou  know,"  oontinued  Helea,  "jeaterday  the  old 
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Dook  fetched  ever  so  many  pails  of  water,  and  I  asked  her 
why  she  did  so,  aud  she  said  to  me,  *If  you  do  not  say 
anything  I  will  teil  you;'  and,  as  I  promised  not  to  teil,  she 
Bald,  early  this  morning,  when  father  has  gone  out,  she 
should  boil  the  copper  füll  of  water  and  stew  you  in  it. 
But  let  US  get  up  very  quickly,  and  escape  while  there  is 
time."  So  saying,  they  both  arose,  and  dressing  thernselvea 
very  hastily,  ran  away  as  quickly  as  they  could.  When 
the  water  had  become  boiling  hot  the  old  Cook  went  into 
the  sleeping-room  to  fetch  Fir-apple,  but  lo !  as  soon  as  she 
entered  and  stepped  up  to  the  beds,  she  perceived  that  both 
the  children  were  ofl^  and  at  the  sight  she  grew  very 
anxious,  saying  to  herseif,  "  What  shall  I  say  if  the  forester 
eornes  home  and  finds  both  the  children  gone?  I  must 
send  aller  them  and  fetch  them  back." 

Thus  thinking,  she  sent  after  them  three  slaves,  bidding 
them  overtake  the  children  .as  quickly  as  possible  and 
bnng  them  home.  But  the  children  saw  the  slaves  running 
towards  them,  and  little  Helen  said,  "Forsake  me  not,  and 
so  I  will  never  leave  you." 

"Now  and  always  1  will  keep  by  you,"  replied  Fir- 
apple. 

**  Do  you  then  become  a  rose-stock,  and  I  will  be  tho 
bud  upon  it,"  said  Helen. 

So,  when  the  slaves  came  up,  the  children  were  no- 
where  to  be  found,  and  only  a  rose-tree  with  a  single  bud 
thereon  to  be  seen,  and  the  three  agreed  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  and  went  home  and  told  the  old  cook  they  had  seen 
nothing  at  all  in  the  world  but  a  rose-tree  with  a  single 
flower  upon  it.  At  their  tale  the  old  Cook  began  to  scold 
terribly,  and  said,  "You  stu[)id  simpletons,  you  should 
have  cut  the  rose-bush  in  two,  and  broken  oflF  the  flower 
%nd  brought  it  home  to  me ;  make  haste  now  and  do  so." 
For  the  second  t^me  they  had  to  go  out  and  search,  and, 
the  children  seeing  tbem  at  a  distance,  little  Helen  asked 
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her  companioQ  the  satne  question  as  the  first  tinie,  and 
when  he  gave  the  aame  reply  ehe  Said,  "Do  you  tlion 
become  a  church  and  I  will  be  the  crown  iherein." 

When  now  the  three  elaves  approached,  they  found 
nothJDg  but  a  church  and  a  crown  inside,  so  they  said  to 
one  another,  "  What  can  we  do  here?  let  na  go  homc" 
Ab  aoon  as  they  reached  the  house,  the  cook  inquired  what 
they  had  found,  and  when  they  had  told  their  tale  ahe  waa 
Tcry  angry,  and  told  them  they  ought  to  have  pulled  down 
the  church  and  brought  the  crown  home  with  theni. 
When  sbe  had  finished  scolding  she  set  out  heraelf,  Walking 
with  the  three  slavea,  after'the  children,  who  espied  her 
Coming  from  a  diatance.  This  time  little  Helen  proposed 
that  sbe  should  become  a  pond,  and  Fir-apple  a  duck,  who 
shoiild  swim  about  on  it,  and  so  they  changed  into  these 
immediately.  When  the  old  woman  came  up  and  saw  the 
pond,  ahe  lay  down  by  it  and  began  to  drink  it  up,  but  the 
duck  swam  very  quiukly  towards  her,  and  without  her 
knowledge  stuck  bis  beak  into  her  cnp  and  drew  her  into 
the  water,  where,  afler  vainly  endeavouring  to  safe  herael^ 
she  sank  to  the  bottom. 

After  thia  the  children  returned  bome  together  and 
were  very  bappy;  and,  if  they  are  not  dead,  I  suppoae 
they  are  atill  alive  and  merry. 


^di^C^ 
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Catherine  and  Frederick. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  a  youth  named  Frederick, 
and  a  girl  called  Catherine,  who  had  married  and 
lived  together  aa  a  young  couple.  One  day  Fred  said,  **  I 
am  now  going  into  the  fields,  dear  Catherine,  and  by  the 
time  I  retarn  let  there  be  something  hot  upon  the  table, 
for  I  shall  be  hungry,  and  something  to  drink  too,  for  I 
shall  be  thirsty." 

"  Very  well,  dear  Fred,"  said  sho,  "  go  at  once,  and  I 
will  make  all  right  for  yon." 

As  soon,  then,  as  dinner  time  approached,  she  took 
down  a  sausage  out  of  the  chimney,  and  putting  it  in  a 
frying-pan  with  batter  set  it  over  the  fire.  Soon  the  sau- 
sage began  to  frizzle  and  spit  while  Catherine  stood  by 
holding  the  handle  of  the  pan  and  thinking;  and  among 
other  things  she  thouglit  that  while  the  sausage  was  getting 
ready  she  might  go  into  the  cellar  and  draw  seine  beer.  So 
she  took  a  can  and  went  down  into  the  cellar  to  draw  the 
beer,  and  while  it  ran  in  she  bethought  herseif  that  perhapa 
the  dog  might  steal  the  sausage  out  of  the  pan,  and  so  up 
the  cellar  stairs  she  ran,  but  too  late,  for  the  rogue  had 
al ready  got  the  meat  in  his  mouth  and  was  sneaking  off. 
Catherine,  however,  pursued  the  dog  for  a  long  way  over 
the  fields,  but  the  beast  was  quicker  than  she,  and  would 
not  let  the  sausage  go,  but  bolted  off  at  a  great  rate.  "  Off 
is  off!"  said  Catherine,  and  turned  round,  and,  being  very 
tired  and  hot,  she  went  home  slowly  to  cool  herseif.  All 
this  while  the  beer  was  running  out  of  the  cask,  for  Cathe- 
rine had  forgotten  to  tum  the  tap  off,  and  so  as  soon  as  the 
can  was  füll  the  liquor  ran  over  the  floor  of  the  cellar  until 
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it  was  all  out.  Catherine  saw  tbe  misfortune  at  the  top  of 
the  Steps.  "My  graciousl"  she  exclaimed,  "what  shall  I 
do  that  Fred  may  not  find  this  out?"  She  considered  foi 
some  time  tili  she  remembered  that  a  sack  of  fine  malt  yet 
rernained  from  the  last  brewing,  in  one  oorner,  which  she 
would  fetch  down  and  strew  about  in  the  beer.  "  Yes," 
Said  she,  ^^  it  was  spared  at  the  right  time  to  be  useful  to  me 
now  in  my  necessity ;"  and  down  she  pulled  the  sack  so 
hastily  that  she  overturned  the  can  of  beer  for  Fred,  and 
away  it  mixed  with  the  rest  on  the  flopr.  "It  is  all  right," 
Said  she,  "  where  one  is,  the  other  should  be ;"  and  she 
strewed  the  malt  over  the  whole  cellar.  When  it  was  done 
she  was  quite  overjoyed  at  her  work,  and  said,  "  How  cleao 
and  neat  it  does  look,  to  be  sure  I" 

At  noontime  Fred  returned.  "Now,  wife,  what  have 
you  ready  for  me  ?"  said  he.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Fred,"  she 
replied,  "  I  would  have  fried  you  a  sausage,  but  while  I 
drew  the  beer  the  dog  stole  it  out  of  the  pan,  and  while  I 
hunted  the  dog  the  beer  all  ran  out,  and  as  I  was  about  to 
dry  up  the  beer  with  the  malt  I  overturned  your  can;  but 
be  contented,  the  cellar  is  quite  dry  again  now." 

"Oh,  Catherine,  Catherine!"  said  Fred,  "you  should 
not  have  done  so!  to  let  the  sausage  be  stolenl  and  the 
beer  run  out!  and  over  all  to  shoot  our  best  sack  of 
malt ! !  I" 

"Well,  Fred,"  said  she,  "I  did  not  know  that;  you 
should  have  told  me." 

But  the  husband  thought  to  himself,  if  one's  wife  acta 
so,  one  must  look  after  things  oneselC  Now  he  had  col» 
lected  a  tolerable  sum  of  silver  dollars,  which  he  changed 
into  gold,  and  then  he  UAd  his  wife,  "  Do  you  see,  these  are 
yellow  counters,  which  I  will  put  in  a  pot  and  bury  in  the 
Btable  under  the  cow's  stall;  but  mind  that  you  do  not 
meddle  with  it,  or  you  will  come  to  some  härm." 

Catherine  promised  to  mind  what  he  said,  but,  as  soon 
14 
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as  Fred  was  gone,  some  hawkers  came  into  tbe  viUage  with 
eartlienware  Ibr  sale,  and  amongst  others  they  asked  her  if 
Bhe  would  purchase  anything.  "  Ah,  good  people,"  said 
Catherine,  "  I  have  no  money,  and  cannot  buy  anything, 
but  if  you  can  make  nse  of  yellow  counters  I  will  buy 
Ihem." 

"Yellow  counters!  ah I  why  not?  let  us  look  at  thein," 
Said  they. 

"Go  into  the  siable,"  she  replied,  "and  dig  under  the 
cow's  stall,  and  there  you  will  find  the  yellow  counters.  I 
dare  not  go  myself." 

Tbe  rogues  went  at  once,  and  soon  diig  up  the  shining 
gold,  which  they  quickly  pocketed,  and  then  they  ran  ofl^ 
leaving  behind  thein  their  pots  and  dishes  in  the  house. 
Catherine  thought  she  might  as  well  make  use  of  the  new 
pottery,  and,  since  she  had  no  need  of  anything  in  the 
kitchen,  she  set  out  each  pot  on  the  ground,  and  then  put 
others  on  the  top  of  the  palings  round  the  house  for  Orna- 
ment. When  Fred  returned,  and  saw  the  fresh  decorations, 
he  asked  Catherine  what  she  had  done.  "  I  have  bought 
them,  Fred,"  said  she,  "  with  the  yellow  counters  which  lay 
under  the  cow*s  stall ;  but  I  did  not  dig  them  up  myself; 
the  pedlars  did  that." 

"Ah,  wife,  what  have  you  done?"  replied  Fred,  "they 
were  not  yellow  counters,  but  bright  gold,  which  was 
all  the  property  we  possessed:  you  should  not  have  done 
so." 

"Well,  dear  Fred,"  replied  his  wife,  "you  should  have 
t()ld  me  so  before.     I  did  not  know  that." 

Catherine  stood  considering  for  a  while,  and  preaently 
ghe  began,  "Come,  Fred,  we  will  soon  get  the  gold  back 
again ;  let  us  pursue  the  thievcs." 

"Well,  come  along,"  said  Fred;  "we  will  try  at  all 
events ;  but  take  butter  and  cheese  witk  you,  that  we  may 
have  something  to  eat  on  our  journey." 
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"  Yes,  Fred,"  said  she,  and  soon  mado  herself  ready; 
but,  her  husband  being  a  good  walker,  ßhe  lagged  behind. 
"  Ah  I"  said  she,  "  this  is  my  luck,  for  when  we  turn  back  I 
Bhall  be  a  good  bit  for  ward."  Presently  she  came  tiy  a  hill, 
on  both  sides  of  which  there  were  very  decp  ruts.  "  Oh,  see  I" 
B!ui  she,  "  how  the  poor  earth  is  torn,  flayed,  and  wounded: 
it  will  never  be  well  again  all  its  life  I"  And  out  of  com* 
passion  she  took  out  her  butter,  and  greased  the  ruts  over 
right  and  left,  so  that  the  wheels  might  run  more  easily 
through  them,  and,  while  she  stooped  in  doing  this,  a  cheese 
rolled  out  of  her  pocket  down  the  mountain.  Catherine 
said  when  she  saw  it,  "I  have  already  once  made  the 
journey  up,  and  I  am  not  Coming  down  afteryou:  another 
shall  run  and  fetch  you."  So  saying,  she  took  another 
chcesc  out  of  her  pocket,  and  rolled  it  down ;  but,  as  it  did 
not  return,  she  thought,  "  Perhaps  they  are  waiting  for  a 
companion,  and  don't  like  to  come  alone,"  and  down  she 
bowled  a  third  cheese.  Still  all  threc  stayed,  and  she  said, 
"I  cannot  think  what  this  means;  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
third  cheese  has  missed  his  way :  I  will  send  a  fourth,  that 
he  may  call  him  as  he  goes  by."  But  this  one  acted  no 
better  than  the  others,  and  Catherine  became  so  anxioua 
that  she  threw  down  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  cheese  al.<o,  and  they 
were  the  last.  For  a  long  time  aftcr  this  she  waited,  ex- 
pecting  they  would  come,  but  when  she  found  they  did  not 
ßhe  cried  out,  **  You  are  nice  fellows  to  send  after  a  dead 
man  !  you  stop  a  fine  time!  but  do  you  think  I  shall  wait 
for  you?  Oh,  no!  I  shall  go  on;  you  can  followme;  vou 
have  younger  leofs  than  I." 

So  saying,  Catherine  walked  on  and  came  up  with  Fred, 
who  was  waiting  for  her,  because  he  needed  something  to 
eat  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  give  me  quickly  what  you  brought." 
She  handed  him  the  dry  bread.  **  Where  are  the  buttei 
and  cheese?"  cried  her  husband.  "Oh,  Fred,  dear,"  sho 
ivpüed,  **  with  the  butter  I  have  smeared  the  ruts,  an.l  tho 
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cheescs  wiU  soon  come,  but  one  ran  away,  and  I  sent  iht 
otiiers  afler  it  to  call  it  back  T' 

**  It  was  silly  of  you  to  do  so,"  said  Fred,  "  to  grease  the 
roads  with  butter,  and  to  roll  cheeses  down  the  hill  I" 

**If  you  had  but  told  me  so,"  said  Catherine,  vexatiously. 

So  they  ate  the  dry  bread  together,  and  presently  Fred 
said,  ^'  Catherine,  did  you  make  thinga  fast  at  home  before 
you  caine  out  ?" 

"No,  Fred,"  said  she,  "you  did  not  teil  me." 

"  Then  go  back  and  lock  up  the  house  before  we  go 
further;  bring  something  to  eat  with  you,  and  I  will  stop 
here  for  you." 

Back  went  Catherine,  thinking,  "  Ah  I  Fred  will  like 
something  eise  to  eat.  Butter  and  cheese  will  not  please; 
I  will  bring  with  me  a  bag  of  dried  apples  and  a  mug  of 
vinegar  to  driiik."  When  she  had  put  these  together  she 
bolted  the  upper  half  of  the  door,  but  the  under  door  she 
raised  up  and  carried  away  on  her  Shoulder,  thinking  that 
certainly  the  house  was  well  protected  if  she  took  such 
good  care  of  the  doorl  Catherine  walked  along  now  very 
leisurely,  for  said  she  to  herseif,  "  Fred  will  have  all  the 
longer  resti"  and  as  soon  as  she  reached  him  she  gave  him 
the  door,  saying,  "  There,  Fred,  now  you  have  the  house 
door,  you  can  take  care  of  the  house  yourself." 

"  Oh  1  my  goodness,"  exclaimcd  the  husband,  "  what 
a  clever  wife  I  havel  she  has  bolted  the  top  door,  but 
brought  away  the  bottom  part,  where  any  one  can  creep 
through  1  Now  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  to  the  houae,  but 
since  you  brought  the  door  here  you  may  carry  it  on- 
wards." 

"The  door  I  will  willingly  carry,"  replied  Caiherice, 
"but  the  apples  and  the  vinegar  will  be  too  heavy,  sc  I 
ßhall  hang  theui  on  the  door,  and  make  that  carry  them  l" 

Soon  after  they  came  into  a  wixxi  and  l(x>ked  about  for 
the  thieves,  but  they  could  not  und  them,  and  when  il 
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becanie  dark  they  climbed  up  into  a  tree  to  pass  the  night. 
But  scarcely  had  they  done  this  when  up  came  the  fellowa 
wlio  carry  away  what  should  not  go  with  them,  and  lind 
things  before  they  are  lost.  They  laid  themselves  down 
right  tinder  the  tree  upon  which  Fred  and  Catherine  were, 
and,  making  a  fire,  prepared  to  share  their  booty.  Then 
Fred  slipped  down  on  the  other  aide,  and  collected  stonca, 
with  which  he  climbed  the  tree  again,  to  beat  the  thievos 
with.  The  stones,  however,  did  them  no  härm,  for  the  fel- 
lows  called  out,  "  Ah  I  it  will  soon  be  morning,  for  the  wind 
is  shaking  d<^n  the  chestnuts."  All  this  while  Catherine 
still  had  the  door  upon  her  Shoulder,  and,  as  it  pressed  very 
heavily,  she  thought  the  dried  apples  were  in  fault,  and 
Said  to  Fred,  "I  must  throw  down  these  apples."  "No, 
Catherine,"  said  he,  "not  now,  they  might  discover  us.'' 
"  Ah,  I  must  though,  they  are  so  heavy." 

"  Well,  then,  do  it  in  the  hangman's  name!"  cried  Fred. 

As  they  feil  down  the  rogues  said,  "Ah!  the  birds  are 
pulling  off  the  leaves." 

A  little  while  after  Catherine  said  again,  "Oh!  Fied, 
T  must  pour  out  the  vinegar,  it  is  so  heavy." 

"No,  no!"  said  he,  "it  will  discover  us." 

"Ah!  but  I  must,  Fred,  it  is  very  heavy,"  said  Cathe* 
rine. 

"Well,  then,  do  it  in  the  hangman's  name!"  cried  Fred. 

So  she  poured  out  the  vinegar,  and  as  it  dropped  on 
them  the  thieves  said,  "Ah !  the  dew  is  beginning  to  fall." 

Not  many  minutes  after  Catherine  found  the  door  was 
still  quite  as  heavy,  and  said  again  to  Fred,  "Now  I  must 
throw  down  this  door," 

"No,  Catherine,"  said  he,  "that  would  certainly  dis- 
oover  US." 

"  Ah !  Fred,  but  I  must ;  it  presses  me  so  terribly.** 

**No,  Catherine  dear!  do  huld  it  fast,'  said  Fred. 

''  There— it  is  gone !"  said  she 
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"  Then  let  it  go  in  the  hangman's  name !"  cried  FreJ. 
while  it  feil  crashing  through  the  branches.  The  roguo» 
below  thought  the  Evil  One  was  descending  the  trec,  and 
ran  ofl^  leaving  every  thing  behind  them.  And  early  in 
the  morning  Fred  and  bis  wife  descended,  and  found  all 
their  gold  under  the  tree. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home  again,  Fred  said,  "  Now, 
Catherine,  you  must  be  very  industrious  and  work  hard." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  husband,"  said  she;  "I  will  go  into  the 
flelds  to  cut  corn."  When  she  was  come  into  the  field  she 
Said  to  herseif,  **  Shall  I  eat  beföre  I  cut,  or  sleep  first  before 
I  cut?"  She  determined  to  eat,  and  soon  became  so  sleepy 
over  her  meal,  that  when  she  began  to  cut  she  knew  not 
what  she  was  doing,  and  cut  off  half  her  clothcs,  go wn, 
petticoat,  and  all.  When  after  a  long  sleep  Catherine 
awoke,  she  got  up  half  stripped  and  said  to  hersclf,  "  Am  I 
mysclf?  or  am  I  not?  Ahl  I  am  not  myself."  By-and-by 
night  came  on,  and  Catherine  ran  into  the  village,  and, 
knocking  at  her  husband's  window,  called,  "  Fredl" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  he. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  Catherine  is  in  doors  ?"  said  she. 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  answered  Fred,"  she  is  certainly  within,  fast 
asleep," 

"  Then  I  am  at  home,"  said  she,  and  ran  away. 

Standing  outside  Catherine  found  some  thieves,  wanting 
to  steal,  and  going  up  to  them  she  said,  "  I  will  help  you." 

At  Ulis  the  thieves  were  very  glad,  not  doubting  but 
that  she  knew  where  to  light  on  what  they  sought.  But 
Catherine,  stepping  in  front of  the houses,  called  out,  "Good 
peoj)le,  what  have  you  that  we  can  steal  ?"  At  this  the 
thieves  said,  "  You  will  do  for  us  with  a  vengeance  1"  and 
they  wished  they  had  never  come  near  her;  but  in  order  t<^> 
rid  themselves  cf  her  they  said,  "  Just  before  the  village,  the 
parson  has  some  roots  lying  in  liis  lield  ;  go  and  fetck  us 
Boine." 
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Catherine  went  as  she  waa  bid,  and  began  tu  grub  for 
Ihem,  and  soon  miide  herseif  very  dirtj  with  the  cartb. 
Presenlly  a  man  catne  hy  and  saw  her,  and  atood  still,  für 
he  tbought  it  was  the  Evil  One  who  was  grovelliog  so 
among  the  ruots,  Äwaj  he  ran  iato  the  village  to  the 
parson,  and  told  bim  tbe  Evil  One  was  in  bis  field,  rooting 
up  tbe  turnipa,  "  Ah  I  hearens  1"  said  the  paraon,  "  I  have 
a  l.tme  fuot,  and  I  cannot  go  out  to  exercise  bim." 

"  Then  I  will  carry  you  a  pick-a-back,"  said  the  man, 
and  took  bim  up. 

Just  aa  tbey  arrived  in  tbe  field,  Catherine  got  up  and 
drew  heraelf  up  to  bor  füll  heigbt. 

"  Ob  I  it  ia  the  Evil  One !"  cried  the  parson,  and  botb  ho 
and  the  man  hurried  away ;  and,  behold  1  the  parson  ran 
faster  with  bis  lame  lega,  througb  fear  and  terror,  tban  tbe 
ouuntrj'man  could  witb  bis  sound  lega  I 


LXII. 


The  Two  Brothers. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  brothers;  the  one 
rieh  and  the  otber  poor.  Tbe  rieb  man  was  a  Gold- 
Bmith  and  of  an  evil  disposition ;  but  tbe  poor  brother 
maintained  bimself  bj  mending  brooms,  and  withal  was 
honest  and  pious.  He  had  two  cbildren, — twins,  as  like 
one  another  as  two  drops  of  water, — who  used  often  to  go 
into  their  rieh  uncle's  house  and  receive  a  meal  off  the 
fragments  which  he  left.  One  da}'  it  happened  when  the 
poor  man  had  gone  into  the  wood  for  twigs  that  he  saw  a 
bird  which  was  of  gold  and  more  beautifui  than  he  had 
ever  before  set  eyes  on.  He  picked  up  a  stone  and  flung  it 
at  the  bird,  and  luckily  hit  it,  but  so  slightly  that  only  a 
Single  feather  dropped  off.  This  feather  he  took  to  bis 
brother,  who  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  It  is  of  pure  gold  I" 
and  gave  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  it.  The  next  day 
he  climbed  up  a  birch-tree  to  lop  off  a  bough  or  two,  when 
the  same  bird  flew  out  of  the  branches,  and  as  he  looked 
round  he  found  a  nest  which  contained  an  egg^  also  of  gold. 
This  he  took  home  as  before  to  bis  brother,  who  said  it  was 
of  pure  gold,  and  gave  him  what  it  was  worth,  but  said  that 
he  must  have  the  bird  itself.  For  the  third  time  now  the 
poor  brother  went  into  the  forest,  and  saw  the  golden  bird 
sittiiig  again  upon  the  tree,  and  taking  up  a  stone  he  threw 
it  at  it,  and,  securing  it,  took  it  to  bis  brother,  who  gave 
him  for  it  a  large  pile  of  gold.  With  tliis  the  man  thought 
he  might  return,  and  went  home  light-hearted. 

But  the  Goldsraith  was  crafty  and  bold,  knowing  very 
well  what  sort  of  a  bird  it  was.  He  called  bis  wife  and 
«wiid  to  her,  "Eoast  this  bird  for  me,  and  take  care  of  wl*^it- 
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cvei  ftiUs  from  it,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  eat  it  by  myself.*' 
No\f,  the  bird  was  not  an  ordinary  one  certainly,  for  it 
posserised  this  wonderful  power,  that  whoever  should  eat 
its  htart  and  liver  would  find  henceforth  every  morning  a 
gold  piece  under  bis  pillow.  The  wife  made  the  bird  ready, 
and  putting  it  on  a  spit  set  it  down  to  roast  Now  it  hap- 
pened  that  while  it  was  at  the  fire,  and  the  woman  waa 
gone  out  of  the  kitchen  on  some  other  necessary  work,  the 
two  children  of  the  poor  Broom-mender  ran  in,  and  began 
to  turn  the  spit  round  at  the  fire  for  amusement  Prea- 
ently  two  little  titbits  feil  down  into  the  pan  out  of  the 
bird,  and  one  of  the  boys  said,  "Let  us  eat  these  two  Jittle 
pieceji,  I  am  so  hungry,  and  nobody  will  find  it  out"  So 
they  quickly  despatched  the  two  morseis,  and  presently  the 
woman  came  back,  and,  secing  at  once  they  had  eaten 
something,  asked  them  what  it  was.  "Two  little  bita 
which  feil  down  out  of  the  bird,"  was  the  reply.  "They 
were  the  heart  and  liver!"  exclaimed  the  woman,  quite 
frightened,  and,  in  order  that  her  husband  might  not 
miss  them  and  be  in  a  passion,  she  quickly  killed  a  little 
chicken,  and,  taking  out  its  liver  and  heart,  put  it  inside 
the  golden  bird.  As  soon  as  it  was  done  enough  she  car- 
ried  it  to  the  Goldsmith,  who  devoured  it  quite  alone,  and 
left  nothing  at  all  on  the  plate.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever,  when  he  looked  under  his  pillow,  expecting  to  find 
the  gold  pieces,  there  was  not  the  smallest  one  possible  to 
be  Seen. 

The  two  children  did  not know  what  good  luck  had  fallen 
upon  them,  and,  when  they  got  up  the  next  morning,  some- 
thing feil  ringing  upon  the  ground,  and  as  they  picked  it  up 
they  found  it  was  two  gold  pieces.  They  took  them  to  their 
father,  who  w^ondered  very  much,  and  considcred  wbat  he 
Bliould  do  with  them,  but  as  the  next  morning  the  8arae 
thing  häppened,  and  so  on  every  day,  he  went  to  his  brother 
and  narrated  to  him  the  whole  story.     The  Gojdsmitb  per 
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oeivcd  at  once  what  had  happencd,  that  the  cliildren  had 
eaten  the  heart  and  liver  of  liis  bird ;  and  in  order  to  re- 
vengc  hiinself,  and  because  he  was  so  covetous  and  hard 
hearted,  he  persuaded  the  father  that  liis  children  were  in 
league  with  the  devil,  and  warned  him  not  to  take  the 
gold,  but  to  turn  them  out  of  the  house,  for  the  Evil  One 
had  them  in  his  power,  and  would  inake  them  do  some 
mischief.  Their  father  feared  the  Evil  One,  and,  although 
it  cost  him  a  severe  pang,  he  led  his  children  out  into  the 
forest  and  lefl  them  there  with  a  sad  heart. 

Now,  the  two  children  ran  about  the  wood,  seeking  the 
road  home,  but  oould  not  find  it,  so  that  they  only  wandered 
farther  awaj.  At  last  they  met  a  Iluntsman,  who  asked 
them  to  whom  they  belonged.  "  We  arc  the  children  of  the 
poor  Broom-mender,"  they  replied,  and  told  him  that  their 
father  could  no  longer  keep  them  at  home,  because  a  gold 
piece  lay  under  their  pillows  every  morning.  .  "Well,"  re- 
plied the  Iluntsman,  that  does  not  seem  right,  if  you  are 
honest,  and  not  idle.  And  the  good  man,  having  no  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  took  home  with  him  the  twins,  because  they 
pleased  him,  and  told  them  he  would  be  their  father  and 
bring  them  up.  With  him  they  learnt  all  kinds  of  hunting, 
and  the  gold  pieces,  which  each  one  found  at  his  uprising, 
they  laid  aside  against  a  rainy  day. 

When  now  they  became  quite  young  men  the  Huntsmau 
took  them  into  the  forest,  and  said,  "  To-day  you  must  per- 
furm  your  shooting  trial,  that  I  may  make  you  free-hunts- 
mon  like  mysclf."  So  tliey  went  with  him,  and  waited  a 
long  time,  but  no  wild  beast  approached,  and  the  Iluntsman, 
looking  up,  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese  flying  over  in  the 
f<;rm  of  a  triangle.  "  Shoot  one  from  each  corncr,"  said  he 
to  the  twins,  and,  when  they  had  done  this,  another  flock 
came  flying  over  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  two,  and  from 
these  they  were  also  bid  to  shoot  one  at  each  corner.  When 
they  had  likewise  perfornaed  this  deed  successfully,  their  foa- 
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ter-fiither  said,  "  I  now  make  you  free ;  for  you  are  capital 
marksrnen." 

Thereupon  the  two  brothers  went  together  into  the  for- 
est, laying  plana  and  Consulting  with  each  other;  and,  when 
at  evening  tiine  they  sat  down  to  their  meal,  they  said  to 
their  foster-fathcr,  "  We  shall  not  touch  the  least  morad 
of  food  tili  you  have  granted  our  request." 

Ile  askcd  thern  what  it  was,  and  they  replied, 

*' We  have  now  Icarned  everytliing:  let  us  go  into  tho 
World,  and  see  what  we  can  do  there,  and  let  us  set  out 
at  once." 

**  You  have  spoken  like  brave  huntsmen,"  eried  the  old 
man,  overjoyed;  "what  you  have  asked  is  just  what  I 
wished  ;  you  cnn  set  out  as  soon  as  you  like,  for  you  will 
be  prosperous." 

Then  they  ate  and  drank  together  once  more  in  great 
joy  and  hilarity. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  old  üuntsman 
gave  to  each  youth  a  good  rifle  and  a  dog,  and  let  them  take 
from  the  gold  pieces  as  rnany  as  they  liked.  Then  he  ac- 
conipanied  thein  a  part  of  their  way,  and  at  leaving  gave 
theni  a  bare  knife,  saying,  "If  you  should  separate,  stick 
this  knife  in  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  and  then,  if  one  returns 
to  the  same  point,  he  can  teil  how  his  absent  brother  fares; 
for  the  side  upon  which  there  is  a  mark  will,  if  he  die,  rust; 
but  as  long  as  he  lives  it  will  be  as  bright  as  ever." 

The  two  brothers  now  journeyed  on  tili  they  carne  to  u 
forest  so  largc,  that  they  could  not  possibly  gct  out  of  it  iii 
one  day,  so  there  they  passed  the  night,  and  ate  what  they 
had  in  their  hunters'  jxwkets.  The  sccond  day  they  still 
walked  on,  but  carne  to  no  opening,  and,  having  nothing 
to  eat,  one  said,  "  We  must  shoot  somethiiig,  or  we  slu.ll 
die  from  hunger ;"  and  he  loaded  his  gun  and  lookcd  around. 
Just  then  an  old  Ilare  ci\ine  running  up,  at  which  he  aimcd, 
but  it  cried  out. 
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**  Dear  huntnuan,  pray  dow,  let  me  live. 
And  I  will  two  young  levVeU  f^ive." 

So  saying,  it  ran  back  into  the  brushwood  and  brouglit  out 
two  hares,  but  they  played  about  so  prettily  and  actively 
that  the  Hunters  could  not  make  up  thcir  mind  to  kill 
them.  So  they  took  them  with  them,  and  tlie  two  levereU 
followed  in  their  footsteps.  Presently  a  Fox  came  up  witli 
them,  and,  as  they  were  about  to  shoot  it,  it  cried  out, 

"  Dear  hantcrs,  pray  now,  let  me  live. 
And  I  will  two  young  iuzes  give." 

ITiese  it  brought;  and  the  brothers,  instead  of  killing 
them,  put  them  with  the  young  hares,  and  all  four  fol- 
lowed. In  a  little  while  a  Wolf  came  out  of  the  brush- 
wood, whom  the  hunters  also  aimed  at,  but  he  cried  out  as 
the  others, 

*  Dear  huntors,  pray  now,  let  me  live, 
Two  young  ones,  in  return,  TU  give." 

The  Hunters  placed  the  two  wolves  with  the  other  animals, 
who  still  followed  them ;  and  soon  they  met  a  Bear,  who 
also  begged  for  his  life,  saying, 

**  Dear  liunters,  pray  now,  let  me  live, 
Two  young  ones,  in  retum,  TU  glye." 

These  two  Bears  were  added  to  the  others;  they  madt; 
eight;  and  now  who  came  last?  A  Lion,  shaking  his 
mane.  The  two  brothers  were  not  frightened,  but  aimed 
at  him,  and  he  cried, 

•  Dear  hunter»,  pray  now,  let  me  live, 
Two  young  onea,  in  retoni,  TU  give." 

ITie  Lion  then  fetched  his  two  young  cubs,  and  now  the 
Uuntsmen  had  two  lions,  two  bears,  two  wolves,  two  foxes, 
and  two  hares  following  and  waiting  upon  them.  Mean- 
whilc  their  hunger  had  reseived  no  satisfaction,  and  they 
8aid  to  the  foxes,  "  Here,  you  slinks,  get  us  something  to 
eat^  for  you  are  both  sly  and  crafly." 
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The  Foxes  rcplied,  "  Not  far  from  here  lies  a  village, 
where  wo  can  procure  many  fowl«,  and  thither  we  will 
Bbow  you  the  way." 

So  they  went  into  the  village,  and  bought  something 
to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  animals,  and  then  wenl 
on  further,  for  the  Foxes  were  well  acquaiuted  with  the 
tountry  whcre  the  henroosts  were,  aud  so  could  direct  the 
Iluntsmen  well. 

For  some  little  way  they  walked  on  without  finding  any 
Bituations  whcre  they  could  live  together,  so  they  said  to 
one  another,  "  It  cannot  be  otherwise — we  must  separate." 
Then  the  two  brothers  divided  the  beasts,  so  that  each  one 
had  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  wolf,  a  fox,  and  a  hare,  and  then  they 
took  leave  of  each  other,  promising  to  love  one  another  tili 
death ;  and  the  knife  which  their  foster-father  gave  them 
they  stuck  in  a  tree,  so  that  one  side  pointed  to  the  east, 
and  the  other  to  the  west. 

The  younger  brother  came  afterwards  with  his  animala 
to  a  town  which  was  completely  hung  with  black  crape. 
He  went  into  an  inn  and  inquired  if  he  could  lodge  hia 
beasts,  and  the  landlord  gave  hirn  a  stable,  and  in  the  wall 
was  a  hole  through  which  the  hare  crept  and  seized  upon  a 
cabbage;  the  fox  fetched  himself  a  heu,  and  when  he  had 
eaten  it  he  stole  the  cock  also ;  but  the  lion,  the  bear,  and 
the  wolf,  being  too  big  for  the  hole,  could  get  nothing.  The 
master,  therefore,  made  the  host  fetch  an  ox  for  them,  on 
which  they  regaled  themselves  merrily,  and  so,  baving 
Seen  after  his  beasts,  he  asked  the  landlord  why  the  town 
was  all  hung  in  mourning.  The  Landlord  replied  it  was 
because  the  next  day  the  King's  only  daughter  was  to  die 
"Is  she  then  sick  unto  death?"  inquired  the  Huntsman. 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "she  is  well  enough;  but  still 
ihe  must  die." 

"Uow  is  that?"  asked  the  Huntsman. 

"Out  there  before  the  town,"  said  the  Landlord,  "is  a 
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high  moüntain  on  which  lives  a  Dragon,  who  mast  evcrj 
jrear  have  a  pure  maiden,  er  he  would  lay  waste  all  ihe 
country.  New,  all  the  maidens  have  been  given  up,  and 
there  is  but  one  left — ^the  King's  daughter,  who  must  also 
be  given  up,  for  there  is  no  other  escape,  and  to-morrow 
morning  it  is  to  happen." 

The  Iluntsman  asked,  "  Why  is  the  Dragon  not  killed  7" 

"Ah!"  replied  the  Landlord,  "manj  knights  have 
tried,  but  every  one  has  lost  his  life;  and  the  King  haa 
promised  his  own  daughter  to  him  who  conquera  the 
Dragon,  and  afler  his  death  the  inheritance  ot  his  kiog* 
dorn." 

The  Huntsman  said  nothing  further  at  that  time,  but 
the  next  morning,  taking  with  him  his  beasts,  he  climbed 
the  Dragon's  moüntain.  A  little  way  up  stood  a  chapel, 
and  upon  an  altar  therein  were  three  cups,  and  by  them 
wa«  wrilten,  "  Whoever  drinks  the  contents  of  these  cups 
will  be  the  strongest  man  on  earth,  and  may  take  the 
ßword  which  lies  buried  beneath  the  threshold."  Without 
drinking,  the  Iluntsman  sought  and  found  the  sword  in  the 
ground,  but  he  could  not  move  it  from  its  place;  so  he 
entered,  and  drank  out  the  cups,  and  then  easily  pulled  out 
the  sword,  and  was  so  strong  that  he  waved  it  about  like  a 
feather. 

When  the  hour  arrived  that  the  maiden  should  be 
dclivered  over  to  the  Dragon,  the  King  and  his  Marshai 
accompanied  her  with  all  the  court.  From  a  distance  they 
perccivcd  the  Iluntsman  upon  the  moüntain,  and  took  him 
Ibr  the  Dragon  waiting  for  them,  and  so  would  not  ascend; 
but  at  last,  because  the  whole  city  must  otherwise  have 
been  sacrificcd,  the  Princess  was  forced  to  make  the  dread- 
fiil  ascent.  The  King  and  his  courtiers  returned  home  füll 
of  {i^rief,  but  the  Marshai  had  to  stop  and  watch  it  all  from 
B  distance. 

As  the  King's  daughter  reaclied  the  top  of  the  hill,  she 
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found  there,  not  the  Dragon,  but  the  young  Hunter,  who 
comforted  her,  saying  he  would  save  her,  and,  leading  her 
into  the  chnpcl,  shut  her  up  therein.  In  a  short  timc  the 
Beven-headed  Dragon  came  roaring  up  with  a  tremendoofl 
Doise,  and,  as  soon  as  he  pcrceived  the  Ilunter,  he  wai 
amazed,  and  asked,  "What  do  you  do  here  on  my 
mouritain?" 

The  Hunter  replied  that  he  came  to  fight  him,  and  tho 
Dragon  said,  breathing  out  fire  as  he  spoke  from  his  seven 
jaws,  "  Many  a  knight  has  already  left  his  life  behind  him, 
and  you  I  will  soon  kill  as  dead  as  they."  The  fire  from 
its  throats  set  the  grass  in  a  blaze,  and  would  have  suffo- 
catcd  the  Hunter  with  the  smoke,  had  not  his  beasts  come 
running  up  and  stamped  it  out.  Then  the  Dragon  made 
a  dart  at  the  Ilunter,  but  he  swung  his  sword  round  so 
that  it  whistled  in  the  air,  and  cut  off  three  of  the  beast's 
heads.  The  Dragon  now  became  furious,  and  raised  him- 
8elf  in  the  air,  spitting  out  fire  over  his  enemy,  and  trying 
to  overthrow  him ;  but  the  Ilunter,  springing  on  one  aide, 
raised  his  sword  again,  and  cut  off  three  more  of  his  heads. 
The  beast  was  half  killed  with  this,  and  sank  down,  but 
tried  once  more  to  catch  the  hunter,  but  he  beat  him  off, 
and,  with  his  last  strcngth,  cut  off  his  tail ;  and  then,  being 
u nable  to  fight  longer,  he  called  his  beasts,  who  came  and 
tore  the  Dragon  in  pieces. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  he  went  to  the  chapel 
and  unlocked  the  door,  and  found  the  Princess  lying  on 
the  floor;  for,  from  anguish  and  terror,  she  had  fainted 
awaj  while  the  contest  was  going  on.  The  Hunter  carried 
her  out,  and,  when  she  came  to  herseif  and  opened  her 
eyes,  he  showed  her  the  Dragon  torn  in  pieces,  and  said 
she  was  now  safe  for  ever.  The  sight  made  her  quite 
happy,  and  she  said,  "Now  you  will  be  my  husband,  for 
my  father  has  promised  me  to  him  who  should  kill  the 
Dragou."  So  saying,  she  took  off  her  necklace  of  coral,  and 
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clivided  it  among  tbe  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  o\\ 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  wcnt  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
aeven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  tho 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  tbe  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  rae  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  bim.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watcb  for 
me  a  little  wbile,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  bimself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  wbile  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilare  eame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bat 
lie  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  dr^fpcd 
off  bimself,  and  began  to  snore.  Ilere,  then,  wero  sleeping 
tbe  Princess,  tbe  Huntsman,  tbe  Lion,  tbe  Bear,  tbe  Wolf 
tbe  Fox,  and  tbe  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwbile  tbe  Marsbai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  tbe  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  bcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  Tbere  lay  tbe  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  tbe  ground,  and  not  far  off  tbe  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeji, 
Kow,  tbe  Marsbai  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  be  cut  off  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Uuntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princcss  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  **  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  deud  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Ilare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  b  it  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
aoon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"     The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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cUvided  it  among  tbe  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
whicb  her  name  was  marked,  sbe  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
Boven  mouthS|  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  tbe  fire  that  he  said  to  tho 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile," 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  tbe  ground,  and  the 
Uunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  bim.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watcb  for 
me  a  little  wbile,  I  want  to  bave  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  Tbc  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  wbile  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Hare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
lie  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj'.pcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  tbe  Wolf 
tbe  Fox,  and  tbe  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwbile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  tbe  Drugon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  ajjpearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  Tbere  lay  tbe  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  pieces 
on  tbe  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeii, 
Kow,  tbe  Marsh al  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman|  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  his 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princcss  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  ifit  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niakc  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  r  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"     The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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clivided  it  among  tbe  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
Beven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  Said  to  tho 
Princess,  "  Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  coraes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  hj3  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himsclf  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Hare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  hmt 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  dr^j^pcd 
off  bimself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleöping 
the  Princess,  the  lluntsman,  tbe  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
tiic  Fox,  and  tbe  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwbile  the  Marsbai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  tbe  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appcaring  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  Tbere  lay  tbe  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  tbe  ground,  and  not  far  oft'  tbe  King's  daughter  and 
a  buntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleepy 
Now,  tbe  Marsbai  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oft' tbe  head  of  tbe  Huntsman|  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
truc?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Ilarc's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfuUy,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wuke  me  ?"     The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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mastcr  who  slew  tho  Dragoii  jh  lu*n*/' mii»!  lir,  **aiwl  ItiiM 
ßent  me  forsome  sweetineatH  Huch  as  tho  Kin«^  rats."  Tho 
Princess  let  the  sugarbaker  bo  callcd,  and  bado  hiin  jiro- 
pare  avvcetmcats  like  those  the  King  had,  and  carry  theni 
for  the  Bear  to  the  inn.  There  tho  Bear  took  eh  arge  of 
them;  and,  first  lieking  off  the  sugar  which  Lad  boiled 
over,  he  took  them  into  his  master. 

"See  here,  friend  Landlord," said  the  Huntsman;  "now 
I  have  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  sweetmeats  from  the 
table  of  the  King;  but  I  mean  also  to  drink  his  wine." 

He  called  the  Lion,  and  said,  "  Dear  Lion,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  draught:  go  and  fetch  me  some  wine  like 
that  the  King  drinks." 

The  Lion  strode  through  the  town,  where  all  the  people 
made  way  for  him,  and  soon  came  to  the  Castle,  where  the 
watchmen  attempted  to  stop  him  at  the  gates;  but,  just 
giving  a  little  bit  of  a  roar,  they  were  so  frightened  that 
they  all  ran  away.  Ile  walked  on  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments,  and  knocked  with  his  tail  at  the  door;  and,  when 
the  Princess  opened  it,  she  was  at  first  frightened  to  see 
a  Lion;  but  soon  recognising  him  by  the  gold  snap  of 
her  necklace  which  he  wore,  she  took  him  into  her  room, 
and  asked,  "  Dear  Lion,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

The  Lion  replied,  **  My  master  who  killed  the  Dragon 
is  here,  and  has  sent  me  to  fetch  him  wine  like  that  the 
King  drinks  at  his  owb  table."  The  Princess  summoned  the 
butler,  and  told  him  to  give  the  Lion  wine,  such  as  the 
King  drank.  But  the  Lion  said,  "I  will  go  down  with 
you,  and  see  that  I  have  the  right."  So  he  went  with  the 
butler;  and,  as  they  were  come  below,  he  was  about  to 
draw  the  ordinary  wine  such  as  was  drunk  by  the  King's 
servants,  but  the  Lion  cried,  ''Iloldj  I  will  first  taste  the 
wine;"  and,  drawing  for  himself  half  a  cupful,  he  drank 
it,  and  said,  "  No ;  that  is  not  the  real  wine."  The  butler 
looked  at  him  askance,  and  went  to  draw  from  another 
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eask  which  was  made  for  the  king's  marshal.  ,  Then  the 
Lion  cried,  "Ilold!  first  I  must  taste;"  and,  drawing  half 
a  flagon  füll,  he  drank  it  off,  and  said,  *'Thia  is  better;  but 
still  not  the  right  wine."  At  these  words  the  butler  put 
himself  in  a  passion,  and  said,  '^  What  does  such  a  stupid 
calf  as  you  know  about  wine?"  The  Lion  gave  him  a 
blow  behind  the  ear,  so  that  he  feil  down  upon  the  ground; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  he  led  the  Lion  quito 
submissively  into  a  peculiar  little  cellar  where  the  King'a 
wine  was  kept,  of  which  no  one  ever  dared  to  taste.  But 
the  Lion,  first  drawing  for  himself  half  a  cupful,  tricd  the 
wine,  and  saying,  "This  must  be  the  real  stuff,"  bade  the 
butler  fiU  six  bottles  with  it.  When  this  was  done  they 
mountcd  the  Steps  again,  and  as  the  Lion  came  out  of  the 
cellar  into  the  frcsh  air  he  reeled  about,  being  a  little 
elevated ;  so  that  the  butler  had  to  carry  the  >\ine-basket 
for  him  to  the  inn,  where  the  Lion,  taking  it  again  in  his 
mouth,  carried  it  in  to  his  master.  The  II unter  called  the 
Landlord  and  said,  "  See  hcre :  now  I  have  bread,  meat, 
vegetables,  sweetmeats,  and  wine,  the  very  same  as  the 
King  himself  will  eat  to-day,  and  so  I  will  make  my 
dinncr  with  my  animals."  They  sat  down  and  ate  and 
drank  away,  for  he  gave  the  Ilare,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Lion,  their  share  of  the  good  things,  and 
was  very  happy,  for  he  feit  the  King's  daughter  still  loved 
him.  Whcn  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  said  to  the  Land- 
lonl,  "  Now,  as  I  have  caten  and  drunk  the  same  things  ha 
the  King,  I  will  even  go  to  the  royal  palace  and  marry  the 
Princess." 

The  Landlori  said,  "  How  can  that  be,  for  sho  is  al- 
ready  betrothed,  and  to-day  the  wedding  is  to  be  celebra 
teJ?" 

Then  the  Ilunter  drcw  out  the  handkerchief  which  the 
King'«  daughter  had  given  him  on  the  Dragon's  mountain, 
and  wherein   the  scven   tongues  of  the  Dragon's  seveo 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkercbief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
Bevea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkercbief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  tbis  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  witb 
the  battle  witb  the  Dragon  and  tbe  fire  tbat  he  Said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  botb  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awbile." 
She  consented,  and  tbey  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  tbe  Lion  watch  Xbat  nobody  surprised  tbem. 
Soon  tbey  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
tbem  to  watch ;  but  be  was  also  weary  witb  fighting,  and 
Said  to  tbe  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  lic  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  be  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watcb  for  bim.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  be  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watcb  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  bave  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  tbe  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watcb  while  be  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  b^t 
be  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  be  drjfpcd 
olF  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  tben,  were  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  badbeen  set  to  watcb  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  witb  tbe  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  tbe 
mountain.  Tlicre  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  oflf  the  King's  daugbter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeii, 
Now,  the  Marshai  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  bead  of  the  Huntsman,  and  tbeiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  his 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatencd  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  makc  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  grcat  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Ilare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"     The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  raarked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile.** 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  nie  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  h)3  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
llarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  b\it 
lie  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjfpcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  tlie 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee^x 
"Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  tbe  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  bcen  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  make  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Iluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Ilare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  bcgan  to  roar  fearfiilly,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  raarked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile.** 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  waut  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  hi3  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himsclf  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  tukc  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  cxime,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  b\it 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjppcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  SiCtjping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  af)pearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleejx 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Iluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  grcat  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
llare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  o\\ 
which  her  name  was  raarked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragi>n'a 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile.** 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them, 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  rae  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  hc  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  canie,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  b\it 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj^pcd 
off  himself,  and  bcgan  to  snore.  Piere,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  a{)pearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeji. 
"Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  ho  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  niake  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
llare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  slcep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woko  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  **  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  tbe  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  ber  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  wbo  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  tbe  Dragon'a 
ieven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  tbis  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  tbe  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  tbe  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  bim.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  came,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjfpcd 
oft'  hirnseif,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Uuntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  wbo  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  aj)pearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mouiitain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleep. 
"Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Ilarc's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflF.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sieep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shakcn 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this  ?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  rae  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  tuke  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
llare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bjt 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjppcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Uuntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  af)pearing  very  quiet,  took  bcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleep. 
"Now,  the  Marshai  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theu. 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  make  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settlcd  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
llare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
tliird  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfuUy,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"     The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  raarked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
ieven  mouthsy  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
slcep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  hiinself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  tuke  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  c^me,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  but 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  dr'jfpcd 
off  hirnself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Uuntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Mean while  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  a{)pearing  very  quict,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee^ju 
"Kow,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  tha 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshal  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niakea 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  sorae  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  slcep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  Bat  her  bandkerchief,  on 
wliich  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragi>n'8 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile.** 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  rae,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  came,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bjt 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjfpcd 
off  himself,  and  bcgan  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  bcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee^x 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
niost  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  makea 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harc's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receir« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  raarked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  thcm  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  h)3  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  lümsclf  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLo 
Ilare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bjt 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjfpcd 
oir  liimself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Mean while  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  clinibed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  ofT  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee^x 
"Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theu. 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

''That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  make a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflEl  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  oflF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
■evea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Harecame,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj:pcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  af>pearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee[i. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oif  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theu. 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatencd  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflF.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Ilare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itselfj  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  7"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
wlüch  her  narae  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragt)n*8 
■evea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  aud  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjfpcd 
olF  himself,  and  bcgan  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  ai)pearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  oft'  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleefj. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oft*  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

''That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
anin>als  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princeas  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon^s  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflfl  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  slcep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
aoon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  7"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
wliich  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
■evea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefuUy. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  lie  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  hjs  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilare  came,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
Iie  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj^pcd 
off  bimself,  and  bcgan  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  a{)pearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeij. 
Now,  the  Marshai  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oft' the  head  of  the  Iluntsman,  and  theu. 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  i% 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  his 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatencd  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflF.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  oflF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
tliird  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this  ?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  r  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  tbe  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
wliich  her  narae  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragi^n's 
■evea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  tho 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Ilunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit ;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  bimself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrces  he  drjppcd 
off  liimself,  and  began  to  snorc.  Here,  then,  wero  sleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
tbe  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Mean while  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Drugon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  beart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleep, 
Kow,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  tbe  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theu. 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatcncd  her  with  denth 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflEl  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  7"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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divided  it  among  the  bcasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv» 
ing  tbe  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
whicb  ber  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  tbe  tongues  of  tbe  Dragon's 
■even  moutbs,  and,  wrapping  tbem  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  tbis  being  done,  tbe  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  tbe  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  tbe 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  tbey  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  tbem. 
Soon  tbey  began  to  snore,  and  tbe  Lion  sat  down  near 
tbem  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  tbe 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  bim.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  bis  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  but 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj:pcd 
olf  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  aleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Huntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  tbe  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seei ng  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  ai)pearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  tbe  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  bis  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee^j. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatencd  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beslde  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  make a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
tinie  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Ilare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wuke  me  7"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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divided  it  among  tbe  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunta- 
man,  who  went  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon's 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  ihat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Hare  came,  and,  Ijing  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj:pcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snorc.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Huntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  sceing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quict,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  tlie  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  slee[i. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposcd  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
truc?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  niake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  bcgan  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this  ?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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diviiled  it  among  tbe  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  his  share.  Bat  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
■even  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  tbe  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
tbe  battle  with  tbe  Dragon  and  tbe  fire  tbat  he  said  to  tho 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  botb  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awbile." 
She  consented,  and  tbey  lay  down  on  tbe  ground,  and  tbe 
Hunter  bid  tbe  Lion  watch  ibat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  tbey  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  tbe  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  Tbe  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  wbile,  I  want  to  bave  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  bis  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  wbile  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Kare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  bis  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj-pcd 
off  himself,  and  bcgan  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  aleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Huntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  tbe  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  badbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  tbe  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  bcart  and  climbed  up  tbe 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daugbter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleefj. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  his  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*'That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  his 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  foreed  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  hesupposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  make a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Uuntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  thcir  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oflF.  The  Bce  came  a  second  time,  bat  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this  ?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  7"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  ans  wer, 
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cliviiled  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv- 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  his  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunte- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tonguea  of  the  Dragoii'a 
leven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile," 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  hc  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  1  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  lai  J  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  hiinself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  tuke  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
llarecame,  and,  lyiug  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  b\it 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj-.pcd 
olF  hirnseif,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Kare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  a{)pearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountuin.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  olf  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  dcep  sleeji. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oif  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  make a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfuUy,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare,"  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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clivided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv- 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
leven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  tbe  iire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  hiinself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Hare  came,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drji:pcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Uuntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  ily  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeji. 
Now,  the  Marshal  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oft' the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  thea 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
xnountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  make  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
aoon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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clivitled  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  bandkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunte- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  DragDn'a 
levea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkercbief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  fire  that  he  said  to  tho 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himsclf  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Hare  camc,  and,  \y\ug  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  b\it 
lie  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj'pcd 
off  himsclf,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
tlie  Princess,  the  Huntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  ily  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appcaring  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleep. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oif  the  head  of  the  IIuntsman|  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
truc?  "Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  makc a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oS.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  DOt  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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cUvided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv* 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunte- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon'a 
leven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  iire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princcss,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  coraes."  The  Fox  lai  J  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  hiinself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
llarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  bat 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj^pcd 
olf  hiinself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princcss,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  heart  and  climbed  up  the 
mouiitain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleep. 
"Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  oft' the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  ycs,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  makc  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  Huntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifled  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
tliird  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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clivided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  Hon  receiv» 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  his  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunte- 
man,  who  wcnt  and  out  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragon^a 
leveu  mouthsy  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carcfully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Uunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  thera. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  aa  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
mc  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himsclf  that  hc  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
Ilare  c^amc,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  bat 
lie  liad  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  drjj'.pcd 
off  liimself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  wero  Sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  wcre  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  had  been  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quict,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dead  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeji. 
Now,  the  ^[arslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
xnountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands :  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  his 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
niost  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  wcre 
truc  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  make  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Hare's  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  off.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  off  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  **  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wuke  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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cliviiled  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv« 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  his  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunte- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragi>n'8 
levea  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  bandkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  iire  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  thera. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid ;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  comes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Ilare,  and  asked 
it  to  tukc  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slept  a  little.  TLe 
llarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy ;  Vat 
lie  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  droj^pcd 
olF  liirnself,  and  began  to  snorc.  Here,  then,  wero  sieeping 
the  Princess,  the  Iluntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Ilare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quict,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  pieces 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  oflf  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleeji. 
Now,  the  Marsh al  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theit 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
mountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon." 

'^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent. 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  deraanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true  ?  "  Ah  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  must  be  so ;  but  I  make  a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  in  that 
tinie  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsman. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oS.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Ilare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself)  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  tho 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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clivided  it  among  the  beasts  for  a  reward,  the  lion  receiv* 
ing  the  gold  snap  for  bis  share.  But  her  handkerchief,  on 
which  her  name  was  marked,  she  presented  to  the  Hunts- 
man,  who  went  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  Dragc>ir8 
leven  mouths,  and,  wrapping  them  in  the  handkerchief, 
preserved  it  carefully. 

All  this  being  done,  the  poor  fellow  feit  so  weary  with 
the  battle  with  the  Dragon  and  the  ßre  that  he  said  to  the 
Princess,  "Since  we  are  both  so  tired,  let  us  sleep  awhile." 
She  consented,  and  they  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Hunter  bid  the  Lion  watch  Xhat  nobody  surprised  them. 
Soon  they  began  to  snore,  and  the  Lion  sat  down  near 
them  to  watch ;  but  he  was  also  weary  with  fighting,  and 
Said  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  you  lie  down  near  me,  for  I  must 
sleep  a  bit;  but  wake  me  up  if  any  one  comes."  So  the 
Bear  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  soon  getting  tired,  he  asked 
the  Wolf  to  watch  for  him.  The  Wolf  consented,  but 
before  long  he  called  the  Fox,  and  said,  "Do  watch  for 
me  a  little  while,  I  want  to  have  a  nap,  and  you  can  wake 
me  if  any  one  coraes."  The  Fox  laid  down  by  his  side,  but 
soon  feit  so  tired  himself  that  he  called  the  Hare,  and  asked 
it  to  take  his  place,  and  watch  while  he  slcpt  a  little.  TLe 
llarecame,  and,  lying  down  too,  soon  feit  very  sleepy;  but 
he  had  no  one  to  call  in  his  place,  so  by  degrees  he  dr-jj^pcd 
off  himself,  and  began  to  snore.  Here,  then,  were  aleeping 
the  Princess,  the  Huntsman,  the  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf 
the  Fox,  and  the  Hare,  and  all  were  very  sound  asleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Marshai,  who  hadbeen  set  to  watch  be- 
low,  not  seeing  the  Dragon  fly  away  with  the  Princess,  and 
all  appearing  very  quiet,  took  hcart  and  climbed  up  the 
mountain.  There  lay  the  Dragon,  dcad  and  torn  in  piecea 
on  the  ground,  and  not  far  off  the  King's  daughter  and 
a  huntsman  with  his  beasts,  all  reposing  in  a  deep  sleejj. 
Now,  the  Marslial  was  very  wickedly  disposed,  and,  taking 
bis  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Huntsman,  and  theiL 
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laking  the  maiden  under  bis  arm,  carried  her  down  the 
xnountain.  At  this  she  awoke,  terrified,  and  the  Marshai 
cried  to  her,  "  You  are  in  my  hands:  you  must  say  that  it 
was  I  who  have  killed  the  Dragon.'* 

*^That  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  "for  a  hunter  and  hia 
animals  did  it." 

Then  he  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  her  with  death 
if  she  did  not  obey,  tili  at  last  she  was  forced  to  consent, 
Thereupon  he  brought  her  before  the  King,  who  went  al- 
most  beside  himself  with  joy  at  seeing  again  his  dear 
daughter,  whom  he  supposed  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
monster.  The  Marshai  told  the  King  that  he  had  killed 
the  Dragon,  and  freed  the  Princess  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  therefore  he  demanded  her  for  a  wife,  as  it  had  been 
promised.  The  King  inquired  of  his  daughter  if  it  were 
true?  "Ah  ycs,"  she  replied,  "it  must  be  so;  but  I  ruake a 
condition,  that  the  wedding  shall  not  take  place  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;"  for  she  thought  to  herseif  that  perhaps  iu  that 
time  she  might  hear  some  news  of  her  dear  lluntsraan. 

But  up  the  Dragon's  mountain  the  animals  still  laid 
asleep  beside  their  dead  master,  when  presently  a  great  Bee 
came  and  settled  on  the  Harens  nose,  but  it  lifted  its  paw 
and  brushed  it  oS.  The  Bee  came  a  second  time,  bit  the 
Hare  brushed  it  ofF  again,  and  went  to  sleep.  For  the 
third  time  the  Bee  settled,  and  stung  the  Hare's  nose  so 
that  it  woke  quite  up.  As  soon  as  it  had  risen  and  shaken 
itself,  it  awoke  the  Fox,  and  the  Fox  awoke  the  Wolf,  the 
Wolf  awoke  the  Bear,  and  the  Bear  awoke  the  Lion.  As 
soon  as  the  Lion  got  up  and  saw  that  the  maiden  was  gone, 
and  his  dear  master  dead,  he  began  to  roar  fearfully,  and 
asked,  "  Who  has  done  this?  Bear,  why  did  you  not  wako 
me?"  The  Bear  asked  the  Wolf,  "  Why  did  you  not  wako 
me  ?"  The  Wolf  asked  the  Fox,  "  Why  did  you  not  wake 
me  ?"  and  the  Fox  asked  the  Hare, "  Why  did  you  not 
wake  me  ?"    The  poor  Hare  alone  had  nothing  to  answer, 
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and  tlie  blame  was  attached  to  it ;  and  the  othera  woaltl 
have  fallen  upon  it,  but  he  begged  for  bis  life,  saying,  "  Do 
not  kill  me  and  I  will  restore  our  dear  master  to  life.  I 
know  a  hill  where  grows  a  root,  and  he  who  puts  it  in  bis 
mouth  is  bealed  immediately  from  all  diseases  or  wounds; 
but  this  mountain  lies  two  huudred  hours'  journey  from 
hence." 

The  Lion  said,  "  In  four  and  twenty  hours  you  must  go 
and  return  here,  bringing  the  root  with  you." 

The  Hare  immediately  ran  off,  and  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  returned  with  the  root  in  bis  mouth.  Now  the  Lion 
put  the  Huntsman's  head  again  to  bis  body,  while  the 
Hare  applied  the  root  to  the  wound,  and  immediately  tho 
Huntsman  began  to  revive,  and  bis  heart  beat  and  life 
returned.  The  Huntsman  now  awoke,  and  was  frightened 
to  see  the  maiden  no  longer  with  bim,  and  he  thought  to 
himself,  "  Perhaps  she  ran  away  while  I  slept,  to  get  rid  of 
me."  But,  in  his  haste,  the  Lion  had  unluckily  set  bis 
master's  head  on  the  wrong  way,  but  the  Hunter  did  not 
find  it  out  tili  midday,  when  he  wanted  to  eat,  being  so 
oecupied  with  thinking  about  the  Princess.  Then,  when 
he  wished  to  help  himself,  he  discovered  his  head  was 
turned  to  his  back,  and,  unable  to  imagine  the  cause,  he 
asked  the  animals  what  had  happened  to  him  in  his  sleep. 
The  Lion  told  him  that  from  weariness  they  had  all  gone 
to  sleep,  and,  on  awaking,  they  had  found  him  dead,  with 
his  head  cut  oflF;  that  the  Hare  had  fetched  the  life-root, 
but  in  his  grcat  haste  he  had  turned  his  head  the  wrong 
way,  but  that  he  would  make  it  all  right  again  in  no  time. 
So  saying,  he  cut  off  the  Huntsman's  head  and  turned  it 
round,  while  the  Hare  bealed  the  wound  with  the  root. 

After  this  the  Hunter  became  very  mopish,  and  went 
about  from  place  to  place,  letting  his  animals  dance  to  the 
people  for  show.  It  chanced,  after  a  year*s  time,  that  he 
came  again  into  the  same  town  where  he  had  rescued 
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tlie  Princess  from  the  Dragon ;  and  this  time  it  was  hiing 
all  over  with  scarlet  cloth.  He  asked  the  Landlord  of  the 
inn,  "  What  means  this?  a  year  ago  the  city  was  hang 
with  black  crape,  and  to-day  it  is  all  in  red?"  The 
Landlord  replied,  "Ayear  ago  our  King's  daughter  waa 
delivered  to  the  Dragon,  but  our  Marshai  fought  with  it 
and  slew  it,  and  this  day  their  marriage  is  to  be  celebratcd; 
bcfore  the  town  was  hang  with  crape  in  token  of  grief  and 
lamentation,  but  to-day  with  scarlet  cloth,  to  show  our 
joy." 

The  next  day,  when  the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  the 
Uuntsman  said  to  the  Landlord,  "  Believe  it  or  not,  mine 
host,  but  to-day  I  will  eat  bread  at  the  same  table  with  the 
King!" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  wager  you  a  hundred  piecea 
that  that  doesn't  come  true." 

The  Huntsman  took  the  bet,  and  laid  down  his  money , 
and  then,  calling  the  Ilare,  he  said,  "  Go,  dear  Jumper,  and 
fetch  me  a  bit  of  bread  such  as  the  King  eats." 

Now,  the  Hare  was  the  smallest,  and  therefore  could 
not  entrust  her  business  to  any  one  eise,  but  was  obliged 
to  make  herseif  ready  to  go.  "OhI"  thought  it,  "if  I 
jump  along  the  streets  alone,  the  butchers'  doga  will  come 
out  after  me." 

While  it  stood  considering  it  happened  as  it  thought; 
for  the  dogs  came  behind  and  were  about  to  seize  it  for  a 
choice  morse],  but  it  made  a  spring  (had  you  but  seen  it !), 
and  escaped  into  a  sentry-box  without  the  soldier  know- 
ing  it.  The  dogs  came  and  tried  to  hunt  it  out,  but,  the 
soldier  not  understanding  their  sport,  beat  them  ofF  with  a 
club  so  that  they  ran  howling  and  barking  away.  As  soon 
as  the  Hare  saw  the  coast  was  clear,  it  ran  up  to  the  castle 
tnd  into  the  room  where  the  Princess  was;  .and,  getting 
under  her  stool,  began  to  Scratch  her  foot.  The  Princess 
«aid,  "  Will  you  be  quiet?*'  thinking  it  was  her  dog.    Thea 
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the  Tiare  8cral«;ched  her  foot  a  second  time,  and  sbe  said 
again,  "Will  you  be  quiet?"  but  the  Uarc  would  not  leave 
off,  and  a  third  tirae  scratched  lier  foot;  and  now  she 
peeped  down  and  recognised  the  Hare  by  its  necklace. 
She  took  it  up  in  her  arms,  and  carried  it  into  her  Cham- 
ber, saying,  "Dear  Hare,  what  do  you  want?"  The  Hare 
replied,  "  My  master  who  killed  the  Dragon  is  here,  and 
sent  me :  I  am  come  for  a  piece  of  bread  such  as  the  King 
eats." 

At  these  words  she  became  very  glad,  and  bade  her 
Bcrvant  bring  her  a  piece  of  bread  such  as  the  King  was 
accustomed  to  have.  When  it  was  brought,  the  Hare  said, 
"The  Baker  must  carry  it  for  me,  or  ihe  butchers'  dogs 
will  seize  it."  So  the  Baker  carried  it  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  where  the  Hare  got  up  ou  its  hind  legs,  and,  taking 
the  bread  in  its  forepaws,  carried  it  to  his  master.  Then 
the  Uuntsman  said,  "See  here,  my  host:  the  hundred  gold 
pieces  are  mine." 

The  Landlord  wondcred  very  much,  but  the  Huntsman 
said  furthcr,  "  Yes,  I  have  got  the  King's  bread,  and  now 
I  will  have  some  of  his  meat."  To  this  the  Landlord 
demurred,  but  would  not  bet  again ;  and  his  guest,  calling 
the  Fox,  said,  "  My  dear  Fox,  go  and  fetch  me  some  of 
the  meat  which  the  ^\nfr  is  to  eat  to-dav." 

The  Fox  was  more  cunning  than  the  Hare,  and  wcnt 
through  the  lanes  and  alleys,  without  seeing  a  dog,  straiglit 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  into  the  room  of  the  Princess, 
under  whose  stool  it  crept  Presently  it  scratched  her 
foot,  and  the  Princess,  looking  down,  recognised  the  Fox 
with  her  necklace,  and,  taking  it  into  her  room,  she  asked, 
**  What  do  you  want,  dear  Fox?"  It  replied,  "My  master 
who  killed  the  Dragon  is  here,  and  sent  me  to  beg  a  piece 
of  the  meat  such  as  the  King  will  eat  to-day.'* 

The  Princess  summoned  the  cook,  and  bade  her  pre- 
pare  a  dish  of  meat  like  the  King's;  and,  when  it  wa9 
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rcady,  carry  it  for  the  Fox  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  There 
tlie  Fox  took  tlie  dish  himself;  and,  first  driving  the  fliea 
away  with  a  wliisk  of  bis  tail,  carried  it  in  to  the  Hunter. 

"See  here,  Master  Landlord,"  said  he;  *'here  are  the 
bread  and  ment :  now  I  will  have  the  same  vegetables  as 
the  King  eats." 

He  callcd  the  Wolf,  and  said,  "Dear  Wolf,  go  and  fttch 
me  some  vegetables  the  same  as  the  King  eats  to-day." 

The  Wolf  went  straight  to  the  Castle  like  a  person  who 
feared  nol)ody,  and,  when  it  came  into  the  Princess's  Cham- 
ber, it  pliicked  at  her  clothes  behind  so  that  she  looked 
round.  The  maiden  knew  the  Wolf  by  its  necklace,  and 
took  it  with  her  into  her  room,  and  said,  "Dear  Wolf, 
what  do  you  want?" 

The  beast  replied,  "My  master  who  killcd  the  Dragou 
is  here,  and  has  sent  me  for  some  vegetables  like  those  the 
Kinc]c  eats  to-dav." 

Then  she  bade  the  cook  prepare  a  dish  of  vegetables 
the  snme  as  the  King's,  and  carry  it  to  the  inn  door  for 
the  Wolf,  who  took  it  of  her  and  bore  it  in  to  his  master. 
The  Hunter  said,  "See  here,  my  host:  now  I  have  bread, 
nieat,  and  vegetables  the  same  as  the  King's,  but  I  will 
also  have  the  same  sweetmeats."  Then  he  called  to  the 
Bear,  "Dear  Bear,  go  and  fetch  me  some  sweetmeats  like 
those  the  King  has  for  his  dinner  to-day,  for  you  like 
Bwect  things."  The  Bear  rolled  along  up  to  the  Castle, 
while  every  one  got  out  of  his  way ;  but,  when  he  came 
to  the  guard,  he  pointed  his  gun  at  him  and  would  not  let 
him  pass  into  the  royal  apartments.  The  Bear,  however, 
got  up  on  his  bind  legs,  and  gave  the  guard  riglit  and  left 
a  box  on  the  ears  with  his  paw,  which  knocked  him 
down ;  and  thereupop  he  went  straight  to  the  room  of  the 
Princeas,  and,  getting  behind  her,  growled  slightly.  She 
looked  round,  and  perceived  the  Bear,  whom  she  took  into 
her  o\iii  Chamber,  and  asked  him  what  he  came  for.    "Mj 
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master  wlio  slew  the  Dragon  is  here,"  said  he,  "  and  bafl 
ßent  me  for  some  swcetineata  such  as  the  King  eats."  The 
Princess  let  the  sugarbaker  be  called,  and  bade  hirn  pre- 
pare  sweetmeats  like  those  the  King  had,  and  carry  them 
for  the  Bear  to  the  inn.  There  the  Bear  took  charge  of 
them;  and,  first  licking  off  the  sugar  which  had  boiled 
over,  he  took  them  into  his  master. 

"See  here,  friend  Landlord,"  said  the  Huntsman;  "now 
I  have  bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  sweetmeats  from  the 
table  of  the  King;  but  I  mean  also  to  drink  his  wine." 

He  called  the  Lion,  and  said,  "  Dear  Lion,  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  draught:  go  and  fetch  me  some  wine  like 
that  the  King  drinks." 

The  Lion  strode  through  the  town,  where  all  the  people 
made  way  for  liim,  and  soon  came  to  the  Castle,  where  the 
watchmen  attempted  to  stop  him  at  the  gates;  but,  just 
giving  a  little  bit  of  a  roar,  they  were  so  frightened  that 
they  all  ran  away.  Ile  walked  on  to  the  royal  apart- 
ments,  and  knocked  with  his  tail  at  the  door;  and,  when 
the  Princess  opened  it,  she  was  at  first  frightened  to  see 
a  Lion;  but  soon  recognising  him  by  the  gold  snap  of 
her  necklace  which  he  wore,  she  took  him  into  her  room, 
and  asked,  "  Dear  Lion,  what  do  you  wish  ?" 

The  Lion  replied,  *'  My  master  who  killed  the  Dragon 
is  here,  and  has  sent  me  to  fetch  him  wine  like  that  the 
King  drinks  at  his  own  table."  The  Princess  summoned  the 
butler,  and  told  him  to  give  the  Lion  wine,  such  as  the 
King  drank.  But  the  Lion  said,  "I  will  go  down  with 
you,  and  see  that  I  have  the  right."  So  he  went  with  the 
butler;  and,  as  they  were  come  below,  he  was  about  to 
draw  the  ordinary  wine  such  as  was  drunk  by  the  King's 
ßcrvants,  but  the  Lion  cried,  *'IIoldl  I  will  first  taste  the 
wine;"  and,  drawing  for  himself  half  a  cupful,  he  drank 
it,  and  said,  "  No ;  that  is  not  the  real  wine."  The  butler 
looked  at  him  askance,  and  went  to  draw  from  another 
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cask  which  was  made  for  the  king's  marshal.  ,  Then  thö 
Lion  cried,  "Hold!  first  I  must  taste;"  and,  drawing  half 
a  flagon  füll,  he  drank  it  ofF,  and  said,  **This  is  bt'tter;  but 
Btill  not  the  right  wine."  At  these  words  the  butler  put 
himself  in  a  passion,  and  said,  **  What  does  such  a  stupid 
calf  as  you  know  about  wine?"  The  Lion  gave  him  a 
blow  beliind  the  ear,  so  that  he  feil  down  upon  the  ground; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  hiniself,  he  led  the  Lion  quito 
subrnissively  into  a  peculiar  little  cellar  where  the  King'a 
wine  was  kept,  of  which  no  one  ever  dared  to  taste.  But 
the  Lion,  first  drawing  for  himself  half  a  cupful,  tricd  the 
wine,  and  saying,  "This  must  be  the  real  stuff,"  bade  the 
butler  fill  six  bottles  with  it.  When  this  was  done  tliey 
mounted  the  Steps  again,  and  as  the  Lion  came  out  of  the 
cellar  into  the  fresh  air  he  reelcd  about,  being  a  little 
elevated;  so  that  the  butler  had  to  carry  the  wine-basket 
for  him  to  the  inn,  where  the  Lion,  taking  it  again  in  his 
mouth,  carricd  it  in  to  his  master.  The  Ilunter  called  the 
Landlord  and  said,  "  See  hcre :  now  I  have  bread,  meat, 
vegetablcs,  sweetmeats,  and  wine,  the  very  same  as  tlvo 
King  himself  will  eat  to-day,  and  so  I  will  make  my 
dinner  with  my  animals."  They  sat  down  and  ate  and 
drank  away,  for  he  gave  the  Ilare,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Lion,  their  share  of  the  good  things,  and 
was  very  happy,  for  he  feit  the  King's  daughter  still  loved 
him.  When  he  had  finished  his  meal  he  said  to  the  Land- 
lord, "  Now,  as  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  the  same  things  &a 
the  King,  I  will  even  go  to  the  royal  palace  and  marry  the 
Princess." 

The  Landlor  J  said,  "  How  can  that  be,  for  sho  is  dl 
ready  betrothed,  and  to-day  the  wedding  is  to  be  celebra 
teJ?" 

Then  the  Iluntcr  drew  out  the  handkerchief  which  the 
King*s  daughter  had  given  him  on  the  Dragon's  mountain, 
and  whcrein   the   seven   tongues  of  the  Dragon's  seveo 
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heads  were  wrapped,  and  said,  "  This  shall  help  me  to  an 
itl" 

The  Laiidlord  looked  at  the  handkerchief  and  said,  "If 
I  believe  all  that  has  been  done,  still  I  cannot  believe  that, 
and  will  wager  my  house  and  garden  upon  it." 

Thereupon  the  Iluntsman  took  out  a  purse  with  a  thou- 
»and  gold  pieccs  in  it,  and  said,  "I  will  bet  you  that 
against  your  house  and  garden." 

Mcantirae  the  King  asked  his  daughter,  "  What  do  all 
these  wild  beasts  mean  who  have  come  to  you  to-day,  and 
passed  and  repfissed  in  and  out  of  my  Castle  ?" 

She  replied,  **I  dare  not  teil  you,  but  send  and  let  the 
mastcr  of  these  beasts  be  fetched,  and  you  will  do  well." 

The  King  sent  a  servant  to  the  inn  to  invite  the  stransre 
man  to  comc,  and  arrivcd  just  as  the  Ilunter  hnd  concluded 
his  wagcr  with  the  Landlord.  So  he  said,  "See,  mine  host, 
the  King  even  scnds  a  servant  to  invite  me  to  come,  but  I 
do  not  go  yet."  And  to  the  servant  he  said,  **I  beg  that 
the  King  will  send  me  royal  clothcs,  and  a  carriage  with 
six  horses,  and  servants  to  wait  on  me." 

When  the  King  heard  this  answer,  he  said  to  his 
daughter,  "What  shall  I  do?"  **Do  as  he  desires,  and 
30U  will  do  well,"  she  replied.  So  the  King  sent  a  suit 
of  royal  clothes,  a  carriage  with  six  horses,  and  somn  ser- 
vants  to  wait  upon  the  man.  As  the  Ilunter  saw  ihem 
Coming,  he  said  to  the  Landlord,  "See  here,  I  am  fetched 
just  as  I  desired,"  and,  putting  on  the  royal  clothes,  he 
took  the  handkerchief  with  him  and  drove  to  the  Kiiicr. 
When  the  King  saw  him  Coming  he  asked  his  daughter 
how  he  should  receive  him,  and  she  said,  "Go  out  to  meet 
him,  and  you  will  do  well."  So  the  King  met  him  and 
led  him  into  the  palace,  the  animals  following.  The  King 
ßhowed  him  a  seat  near  himsclf  and  his  daughter,  and  the 
Marshai  sat  upon  the  other  side  as  the  bridegroom.  Now, 
against  the  walls  was  the  seven-headed  Dragon  placed. 
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stufFed  as  if  he  were  yet  alive;  and  the  King  said,  "Tho 
»even  heads  of  the  Dragon  were  cut  off  by  our  Marsbai, 
to  whom  this  day  I  give  my  daughter  in  marriage." 

Then  the  llunter  rose  up,  and,  opening  the  seven  jaw9 
of  the  Dragon,  asked  where  were  the  seven  tongues,  Thi« 
frightened  the  Marshai,  and  he  turned  pale  as  death,  but 
at  laßt,  not  knowing  what  eise  to  say,  he  stammered  out, 
"Dragons  have  no  tonguesi" 

The  Hunter  replied,  '*  Liars  should  have  none,  but  the 
Dragon's  tongues  are  the  trophies  of  the  Dragon-slayer ;" 
and  so  saying  he  unwrapped  the  handkerchief,  and  thero 
lay  all  seven,  and  he  put  one  into  each  mouth  of  the  mon- 
ster,  and  they  fitted  exactly.  Then  he  took  the  handker- 
chief upon  which  her  naine  was  marked  and  showed  it  to 
the  maiden,  and  asked  her  to  whom  she  had  given  it,  and 
she  replied,  "To  him  who  slew  the  Dragon."  Then  he 
called  his  beasts,  and  taking  from  each  the  necklace,  and 
frorn  the  Lion  the  golden  snap,  he  put  thein  together,  and, 
siiowing  them  to  the  Princess  too,  asked  her  to  whom  they 
bclonged.  The  Princess  said,  "  The  necklace  and  the  snap 
^vere  mine,  and  I  shared  it  arnong  the  animals  who  helped 
to  conquer  the  Dragon."  Then  the  Iluntsman  said,  "  When 
I  was  weary  and  rested  after  the  fight,  the  Marshai  came 
and  cut  off  my  head,  and  then  took  away  the  Princess,  and 
gave  out  that  it  was  he  who  had  conquered  the  Dragon. 
Now  that  he  has  lied,  I  show  these  tongues,  this  necklace 
and  this  handkerchief  for  proofs."  And  then  he  related 
how  the  beasts  had  cured  him  with  a  wonderful  root,  and 
that  for  a  year  he  had  wandered  and  at  last  had  come  hither 
agidn,  where  he  had  discovered  the  deceit  of  the  Marshai 
through  the  innkeeper's  tale.  Then  the  King  asked  hia 
daughter,  " Is  it  true  that  this  man  killed  the  Dragon?" 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  true,  for  I  dared  not  disclose 
the  treacherv  of  the  Marshai,  because  he  threatened  me  with 
instant  death.  But  now  it  is  known  without  my  mcntion, 
15  '         22 
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and  for  th'.s  reason  have  I  delayed  the  wedding  a  year  anJ 
»  day." 

After  these  words  the  King  ordered  twelve  councillora 
to  be  suminoned  who  should  judge  the  Marshai,  and  theso 
condemned  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  four  oxen.  So  tho 
Marshai  was  executed,  and  the  King  gave  his  daughter  to 
the  Iluntsman,  and  named  him  Stadtholder  over  all  his 
kingdoins.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  joy, 
and  the  young  King  caused  his  father  and  foster-father  to 
be  brought  to  him,  and  loaded  them  with  presente.  He 
did  not  forget  either  the  Landlord,  but  bade  him  welcome, 
and  Said  to  him,  "See  you  here,  my  host:  I  have  married 
the  daughter  of  the  King,  and  tliy  house  and  garden  are 
mine."  The  Landlord  said  that  was  according  to  right; 
but  the  young  King  said,  "  It  shall  be  according  to  mercy ;" 
and  he  gave  him  back  not  ouly  his  house  and  garden,  but 
also  presented  him  with  the  tliousand  gold  pieces  he  had 
wagered. 

Now  the  young  King  and  Queen  were  very  happy,  and 
lived  together  in  contentment.  He  often  went  out  hunting, 
bccause  he  delighted  in  it;  and  the  faithful  animals  always 
accompanied  him. 

In  the  neighbourhood  there  was  a  forest  which  it  was 
Baid  was  hauntod,  and  that  if  onc  entered  it  he  did  not 
easily  get  out  ap:ain.  The  young  King,  however,  took  a 
great  fancy  to  hunt  in  it,  and  he  let  the  old  King  have  no 
peace  tili  he  consentcd  to  let  him.  Away  then  he  rode 
with  a  great  Company ;  and  as  he  approached  the  forest, 
he  saw  a  snow-white  hind  going  into  it;  so,  teliing  hia 
companions  to  wait  his  return,  he  rode  offamong  the  trces, 
and  oiily  his  faithful  beasis  accompanied  him.  The  couit* 
iers  waited  and  waitcd  tili  evening,  but  he  did  not  return ; 
BO  thoy  rode  liome,  and  told  the  young  Queen  that  her 
husband  had  ridden  into  the  forast  after  a  white  doe,  and 
had  not  again  come  out.     The  news  made  her  vosy  anx« 
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loüs  about  Lim.  He,  howcver,  had  ricldcn  farther  and 
iarther  into  the  wood  after  the  beautiful  animal  without 
cjitcbing  it;  and  whcn  he  thought  it  was  within  ränge  of 
liis  gnn,  willi  one  spring  it  got  away,  tili  at  last  it  disap- 
pcared  altogether.  Thcn  be  remarked  for  the  first  how 
decply  he  had  plunged  into  the  thickets;  and,  .taking  bis 
hörn,  he  gave  a  blast,  but  thcre  was  no  answer,  for  his 
people  could  not  hear  it.  Presently  night  began  to  clase 
in ;  and,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  get  home  that  day, 
be  dismounted,  and,  making  a  firc,  prcpared  to  pass  the 
night.  Wbile  he  sat  by  the  fire,  with  his  beasts  lying  near 
all  around  bim,  he  thought  he  heard  a  human  voice,  but, 
on  looking  round,  he  could  see  nobody.  Soon  after  ho 
heard  again  a  groan,  as  if  from  a  box ;  and,  looking  up, 
he  saw  an  old  Woman  sitting  upon  the  tree,  who  was 
groaning  and  crying,  "  Oh,  oh,  oh,  how  I  do  freeze  I"  He 
called  out,  **Come  down  and  warm  yourself  if  you  freeze." 
But  she  Said,  "No;  your  beasts  will  bite  me."  He  replied, 
"Thcy  will  not  barm  you,  my  good  old  lady,  if  you  like 
to  come  down."  But  she  was  a  Witch,  and  said,  "I  will 
throw  you  down  a  twig,  which  if  you  beat  on  their  backs 
thcy  will  then  do  nothing  to  me."  He  did  as  he  was  re- 
qucsted;  and  immediately  they  laid  down  quietly  enough, 
for  thcy  were  changed  into  stones.  Now,  wben  the  old 
Woman  was  safe  from  the  animals,  she  sprang  down,  and, 
touching  the  King  too  with  a  twig,  converted  bim  also  into 
a  stone.  Thereupon  she  laughed  to  hersclf,  and  buried 
bim  and  bis  beasts  in  a  grave  wbere  already  were  many 
more  stones. 

Meantime  the  young  Queen  was  becoming  more  and 
more  anxious  and  sad  wben  her  busband  did  not  return ; 
and  just  then  it  bappened  that  the  other  brotber,  who  had 
travellei  towards  the  east  wben  they  separated,  carne  into 
the  territory.  He  had  been  seeking  and  had  found  no 
Bervice  to  enter,  and  was,  therefore,  travelling  through  the 
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oountry,  and  making  bis  animals  dance  for  a  living.  'Jnc6 
he  tbought  he  would  go  and  look  at  tlie  knife  whicL  the;^ 
bad  stuck  in  tbe  tree  at  tbeir  Separation,  in  ordcr  to  see  how 
bis  brotber  fared,  When  he  looked  at  it,  lol  bis  brotber's 
side  was  half  rusty  and  half  brightl  At  this  he  was 
frightcned,  and  thoiight  hls  brother  had  fallen  into  soino 
,great  misfortune;  but  he  hoped  yet  to  save  bim,  for  one 
half  of  thß  knife  was  bright  lle  therefore  went  with  bis 
beasts  towards  tbe  west;  and,  as  he  came  to  tbe  capital 
city,  tbe  watch  went  out  to  bim,  and  asked  if  he  sbould 
mention  bis  arrival  to  bis  bride,  for  tbe  young  Queen  had 
for  two  days  been  in  great  sorrow  and  distress  at  bis 
absence,  and  feared  he  had  been  killed  in  the  enchanted 
wood.  The  watch  man  thought  certainly  he  was  no  one 
eise  than  the  young  King,  for  he  was  so  much  like  him, 
and  had  also  the  saine  wild  beasts  returning  after  him. 
The  Uuntsman  perceived  he  was  speaking  of  bis  brother, 
and  thought  it  was  all  for  the  best  that  he  should  give 
bimself  out  as  bis  brother,  for  so,  perha})s,  he  might  more 
easily  save  him.  So  he  let  himsclf  bc  conducted  by  the 
watchman  into  the  Castle,  and  was  there  received  with  great 
joy,  for  the  young  Queen  took  him  for  her  husband  also, 
and  asked  him  where  he  had  stopped  so  long.  Ile  told 
her  he  had  lost  bis  way  in  a  wood,  and  could  not  find  bis 
way  out  earlier. 

For  a  couple  of  days  he  rested  at  home,  but  was  al  way« 
asking  about  the  enchanted  wood:  and  at  last  he  said,  "I 
must  bunt  there  once  more."  The  King  and  the  young 
Queen  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  was  resolved,  and 
went  out  with  a  great  number  of  attendants.  As  soon  as 
he  got  into  the  wood  it  happened  to  him  as  to  bis  brother: 
he  saw  a  white  bind,  and  told  bis  people  to  wait  his  return 
where  they  were,  while  he  hunted  tlie  wild  animal,  and 
immediately  rode  off,  his  beasts  following  his  footsteps.  But 
bo  could  not  catch  the  bind  any  more  tlian  bis  brother; 
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and  he  wcnt  so  dcep  into  ihe  wood  that  he  was  fon^cd  to 
pass  tbe  night  there.  As  soon  as  he  had  raade  a  fire  he 
heard  some  one  groaning  above  him,  and  saying,  "Oh,  oh, 
oh,  how  1  do  frecze !"  Then  he  looked  up,  and  there  sat 
the  same  old  Witch  in  the  tree,  and  he  said  to  her,  "If 
you  freeze,  old  Woinan,  why  don't  you  come  down  and 
warm  yourself?"  She  replied,  "No,  your  beasts  woull 
bite  me ;  but  if  you  will  beat  them  with  a  twig  which  I 
will  throw  down  to  you  they  can  do  me  no  harm."  When 
the  Hunter  heard  this  he  doubted  the  old  Woman,  and 
Said  to  her,  "  I  do  not  beat  my  beasts ;  so  come  down,  or  I 
will  fetch  you."  But  she  called  out,  "  What  are  you  think- 
ing  of,  you  can  do  nothing  to  me!"  He  answered,  "Come 
down,  or  I  will  shoot  you."  The  old  Woman  laughed, 
and  said,  "Shoot  away  I  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  bullets!" 

He  knelt  down  and  shot,  but  she  was  buUet-proof;  and, 
laughing  tili  she  yelled,  called  out,  "You  cannot  catch 
me!"  However,  tbe  Hunter  knew  a  trick  or  two,  and, 
tearing  three  silver  buttons  from  his  coat,  he  loaded  hi» 
gun  with  them ;  and  while  he  was  ramming  them  down, 
the  old  Witch  threw  hcrself  from  the  tree  with  a  loud 
shriek,  for  she  was  not  proof  against  such  shot  He  placed 
his  foot  upon  her  neck,  and  said,  "Old  Witch,  if  you  do 
not  quick ly  teil  me  where  my  brother  is,  I  will  tie  your 
hands  together,  and  throw  you  into  the  fire." 

She  was  in  great  anguish,  begged  for  mercy,  and  said, 
"He  lies  with  his  beasts  in  a  grave  turned  into  stone." 
Then  he  forced  her  to  go  with  hira,  threatening  her,  and 
saying,  "  You  old  cat !  now  turn  my  brother  and  all  the 
creaturcs  which  lie  here  into  their  proper  forms,  or  I  will 
throw  you  into  the  fire !" 

The  old  Witch  took  a  twig,  and  changed  the  stone  back 
to  what  it  was,  and  immediately  his  brother  and  the  beasts 
«tood  before  the  Huntsman,  as  well  as  many  rnerchanta, 
work-people,  and  shepherds,  who,  delighted  with  their 
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freedom,  returned  homo.  But  the  twin  brothers,  when 
they  saw  each  other  again,  kisscd  and  embraced,  and  were 
very  glad.  They  seized  the  cid  Witch,  bound  her,  and 
laid  her  on  the  fire;  and,  when  she  was  consumed,  the 
forest  itself  disappeared,  and  all  was  clear  and  free  from 
trees,  so  that  one  could  see  the  royal  palace,  three  miles 
off. 

Now  the  two  brothers  went  together  home ;  and  on  tlie 
way  told  each  other  their  adventures.  And,  when  the 
younger  one  said  he  was  lord  over  the  whole  land  in  place 
of  the  King,  the  otlier  one  said,  "All  that  I  was  well 
aware  of ;  for  when  I  went  into  the  city  1  was  tjiken  for 
you.  And  all  kingly  honour  was  paid  to  me,  the  young 
Queen  even  mistaking  me  for  her  true  husband,  and  mak- 
ing  me  sit  at  her  table,  and  sleep  in  her  room."  When  the 
first  one  heard  this  he  became  very  angry,  and  so  jealous 
and  passionate,  that,  drawing  his  sword,  he  cut  off  the  head 
of  his  brother.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  and  saw 
the  red  blood  flow  ing  from  the  dead  body,  he  repented 
sorely,  and  said,  "  My  brother  has  saved  me,  and  I  have 
killed  him  for  so  doing;"  and  he  groaned  pitifully.  Just 
then  the  Hare  came  up,  and  offered  to  fetch  the  healing 
root,  and  then,  running  off,  brought  it  just  at  the  right 
time,  so  that  the  dead  man  was  restored  to  lifo  again,  and 
not  even  the  mark  of  his  wound  was  to  be  seen. 

After  this  ad  venture  they  went  on,  and  the  younger 
brother  said,  "  You  see  that  we  have  both  got  on  royal 
robes,  and  have  both  the  same  beasts  following  us;  we 
will,  therefore,  enter  the  city  at  opposite  gates,  and  arrive 
from  the  two  quarters  the  same  time,  before  the  King." 

So  they  separated ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  watch* 
man  from  each  gate  came  to  the  King,  and  informed  him 
that  the  young  Prince  with  the  beasts  had  returned  from 
the  hunt.  The  King  said,  "It  is  not  possible,  for  your  two 
gates  are  a  mile  asundorl"    But  in  the  mean  time  the  tuvo 
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brotbers  bad  arrived  in  the  castle-yard,  and  began  ta 
mount  tlie  Blairs.  Wben  they  entered  the  Kiug  aaid  to 
his  daughter,  "Teil  me  which  iä  your  husband,  für  one 
appears  to  me  the  same  aa  the  Othcr,  and  I  cannot  teil." 
The  Prince33  was  in  great  trouble,  and  couM  not  teil  whieh 
wn3  which;  but  at  last  alio  bethought  her&elf  of  the  neck- 
lace  which  she  had  given  to  the  bensts,  and  she  lookfd 
and  Ibund  oq  one  of  the  Lions  her  golden  snap,  and  thcn 
she  cried  exultingly,  "He  to  whom  this  Lion  belonga  a 
my  rightful  husbaud."  Tben  the  young  King  laughed  and 
Baid,  "Tbat  is  riglit;"  and  they  aal  down  together  al  table, 
and  ate,  and  drank,  and  were  merry.  At  night  wlien  ihe 
young  King  wcnt  to  bed  his  wife  asked  him  why  he  bad 
placed  on  the  two  previous  niglits  a  aword  in  the  bed,  for 
Bhe  thought  it  watt  to  kill  her.  Then  the  young  King 
kacw  liow  faithful  bis  brotber  bad  bcen. 


LXIII. 


How  Six  travelled  through  the 

World. 


^T^IIERE  was  once  a  man  who  understood  a  variety  of 
-*-  arts;  he  had  served  in  the  army,  where  he  had  be- 
baved  verj  bravely,  but  when  the  war  came  to  an  end  he 
received  his  discharge,  and  three  doUars'  salary  for  hia 
Services.  "  Wait  a  biti  this  does  not  please  me,"  said  he; 
"if  I  find  the  right  people,  I  will  make  the  King  give  me 
the  treasures  of  the  whole  kingdom."  Thereupon,  inflamed 
with  anger,  he  went  into  a  forest,  where  he  found  a  man 
who  had  just  uprooted  six  trees,  as  if  they  were  straw, 
and  he  asked  bim  whether  he  would  bc  his  servant,  and 
travel  with  him.  "  Ycs,"  replied  the  man ;  "  but  I  will  first 
take  home  to  niy  mothcr  this  bündle  of  firewood;"  and, 
taking  up  one  of  the  trees,  he  wound  it  round  the  other 
five,  and,  raising  the  bündle  upon  his  Shoulder,  bore  it  away. 
Soon  he  returned,  and  said  to  his  master,  "  We  two  shal! 
travel  well  through  the  world !"  They  had  not  gone  far 
bcfore  they  came  up  with  a  hunter  who  was  knecling  upon 
one  knee,  and  preparing  to  take  aim  with  his  gun.  The 
master  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  shoot,  and  he  re- 
plied, "Two  miles  from  hence  sits  a  fly  upon  the  brauch 
of  an  oak-tree,  whose  left  eye  I  wish  to  shoot  out." 

"Oh,  go  with  mel"  said  the  man,  **for  if  we  three  are 
together,  we  must  pass  easily  through  the  world  " 

The  huntsman  consented,  and  went  with  him,  and  soon 
they  arrived  at  seven  windmills,  whose  sails  were  going 
round  at  a  rattling  paco,  although  right  or  left  there  was 
no  wind  and  not  a  leaf  stirring.  At  this  sight  the  man 
8aid,  "I  wonder  what  drives  thcse  mills,  for  there  is  no 
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brecze  I"  and  they  went  on ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  two  miles  when  they  saw  a  man  sitting  upon  a 
tree  who  held  one  nostril  while  he  blew  out  of  the  other. 
"  My  good  fellow,"  said  our  hero,  "  what  are  you  driving 
up  there  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  see,"  replied  the  man,  "  two  miles  frora 
hence,  seven  windmills?  it  is  those  which  I  am  blowing, 
that  the  sails  may  go  round." 

"  Oh,  then,  come  with  me,"  said  our  hero,  "  for,  if  four 
])eople  like  us  travel  together,  we  shall  soon  get  through 
the  World." 

So  the  blower  got  up  and  accompanied  him,  and  in  a 
ßhort  while  they  met  with  another  man  Standing  upon  one 
leg,  with  the  other  leg  unbuckled  and  lying  by  his  side. 
The  l.eader  of  the  others  said,  "  You  have  done  this,  no 
doubt,  to  rest  yourself  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "I  am  a 
runncr,  and  in  order  that  I  may  not  spring  along  too 
quickly  I  have  unbuckled  one  of  my  Icgs,  for  when  I  wear 
büth  I  go  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly." 

"Well,  then,  come  with  me,"  said  our  hero;  "five  such 
fcllows  as  WC  are  will  soon  get  through  the  world." 

The  five  heroes  went  on  together,  and  soon  met  a  sick 
man  who  had  a  hat  which  he  wore  quite  over  one  ear. 
The  captain  of  the  others  said  to  him,  "Manners!  mannersl 
don't  hang  yoar  hat  on  one  side  like  that;  you  look  like  a 
simpleton  1" 

"  I  dare  not  do  so,"  replied  the  other ;  "  for,  if  I  set  my 
hat  straight,  there  will  come  so  sharp  a  Fräst  that  the  birds 
in  the  sky  will  freeze  and  fall  dead  upon  the  ground." 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  our  hero,  *for  it  is  odd 
if  six  fellows  like  us  cannot  travel  quickly  through  the 
World." 

These  six  new  companions  went  into  a  city  where  the 
King  had  proclaimed  that  whoever  should  run  a  race  with 
bis  daughter,  and  bear  away  the  prize,  should  become  her 
15* 
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husband ;  but  if  he  lost  tbe  race  he  should  also  lose  hw 
head.  This  was  mentioned  to  our  hero,  who  said  that  he 
woulJ  have  bis  servant  run  for  him ;  but  the  King  told 
him  that  in  that  case  be  must  agree  that  bis  servant^s  life, 
as  well  as  bis  own,  should  be  sacrificed  if  the  wager  were 
lost.  Tu  this  be  agreed  and  swore,  and  then  be  bade  bis 
runner  buckle  on  bis  other  leg,  and  told  bim  to  be  careful 
and  to  make  sure  of  winning,  The  wager  was,  that  who- 
evcr  first  brought  back  water  from  a  distant  spring  should 
be  Victor.  Accordingly  the  runner  and  the  princess  both 
received  a  cup,  and  they  both  began  to  run  at  the  same 
moment.  But  the  princess  bad  not  proceeded  many  steps 
before  the  runner  was  quite  out  of  sight,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  but  a  puflFof  wind  had  passed.  In  a  short  time  he  came 
to  the  spring,  and,  filling  bis  cup,  he  turned  back  again, 
but  had  not  gone  vcry  far,  before,  feeling  tired,  he  set  bis 
cup  down  again,  and  laid  down  to  take  a  nap.  He  made 
bis  pillow  of  a  horse's  skull  which  lay  upon  the  ground; 
thinking,  from  its  being  hard,  that  he  would  soon  awake. 
Meantime  the  princess,  who  was  a  better  runner  thaa 
many  of  the  men  at  court,  had  arrived  at  the  spring,  and 
was  retuniing  with  her  cup  of  water,  whcn  she  perceivcd 
her  Opponent  lying  asleep.  In  great  joy  she  exclaimed, 
"My  enemy  is  givcn  into  my  own  handsl"  and,  emptying 
bis  cup,  she  ran  on  faster  still.  All  would  now  have  been 
lost,  if,  by  good  luck,  the  huntsman  bad  not  been  standing 
on  the  Castle,  looking  on  with  bis  sharp  eyes.  When  ho 
saw  the  princess  was  gaining  the  advantage,  he  loaded  his 
gun  and  shot  so  cleverly  that  he  carried  away  the  horse'a 
skull  under  the  runner's  hcad,  without  doing  the  man  any 
injury.  This  awoke  him,  and,  jumping  up,  he  found  bis 
cup  cmpty  and  the  princess  far  in  advance.  Ilowever,  be 
did  not  lose  courage,  but  ran  back  again  to  the  spring, 
and,  filling  his  cup,  returned  home  ten  minutes  earlier 
than  his  Opponent.     "See  you,"  said  be,  "now  I  bav6 
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used  my  legs,  the  former  was  not  worth  caTling  rui> 
ning.''  The  King  was  disgusted,  and  bis  daughter  notlesa, 
that  a  common  soldier  should  carry  ofF  the  prize,  and  they 
consulted  togetber  how  they  should  gct  rid  of  bim  and  bis 
companions.  At  last  the  King  said,  "Do  not  distress  your- 
seif,  my  dear:  I  bave  found  a  way  to  prevent  their  return." 
Then  be  called  to  the  six  travellers,  and,  saying  to  tbem, 
"  You  must  now  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry,"  be  led  tbem 
into  a  room  witb  a  floor  of  iron,  doors  of  iron,  and  tbe 
Windows  guarded  witb  iron  bars.  In  the  room  was  a  table 
set  out  with  choice  delicacies,  and  tbe  King  invited  tbem 
to  enter  and  refresb  tbemselves,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
inside  he  locked  and  bolted  all  the  doors.  That  done,  be 
summoned  the  cook,  and  commanded  bim  to  keep  a  fire 
lighted  beneath  tili  the  iron  was  red  bot.  Tbe  cook  obeyed, 
and  the  six  companions,  sitting  at  table,  soon  began  to  feel 
warm,  and  at  first  thought  it  arose  from  eating;  but,  as  it 
kept  getting  warmer  and  warmer,  they  rose  to  leave  tbe 
room,  and  found  the  doors  and  Windows  all  fast.  Tben  tbey 
perccived  that  the  King  bad  some  wicked  design  in  band, 
and  wished  to  suffocate  tbem.  "But  he  shall  not  succeedl" 
cried  the  man  witb  the  hat ;  "  I  will  summon  such  a  frost 
as  shall  put  to  shame  and  crusb  tbis  fire;"  and,  so  saying, 
he  put  bis  haton  straight,  and  immediatcly  such  a  frost  feil 
that  all  the  heat  disappeared,  and  even  the  meats  upon  tbe 
disbes  began  to  freeze.  When  two  hours  bad  passed,  the 
King  thought  they  would  be  stifled,  and  he  caused  the  door 
to  be  opened,  and  wcnt  in  himself  to  see  afier  them.  But, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  there  stood  all  six  fresh  and 
lively,  and  requested  to  come  out  to  warm  tbemselves,  for 
tbe  cold  in  the  room  bad  been  so  intense  that  all  the  disbes 
were  frozen  1  In  a  great  passion  the  King  went  down  to 
the  Cook  and  scolded  hiin,  and  asked  why  he  bad  not 
obeyed  bis  instructipns.  The  Cook,  however,  pointing  to 
ibc  tire,  said,  "There  is  heat  enough  there,  I  should  think!** 
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and  tho  King  was  obliged  to  own  there  was,  and  Le  Btm 
olearly  that  he  sbould  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  bis  visitors 
in  that  wav. 

The  King  now  began  to  think  afresh  how  he  could  fre« 
himself,  and  he  caused  the  master  to  be  summoued,  and 
Said,  "  Will  you  not  take  money,  and  give  up  your  right 
to  my  daughter?  If  so,  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you 
wish." 

"Well,  my  lord  King,"  replied  the  man,  "just  give  mo 
as  much  as  my  servant  can  carry,  and  you  are  welcome  to 
kecp  your  daughter." 

This  answer  pleased  the  King  very  much,  and  our  hcro 
eaid  that  he  would  come  and  fetch  the  sum  in  fourteen 
days.  During  that  time  he  collected  all  the  tailors  in  the 
kingdom,  and  made  them  sew  him  a  sack,  which  took  up 
all  that  time.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready,  the  Streng  Man, 
who  had  uprooted  the  trees,  took  the  sack  upon  his  Shoul- 
der, and  carried  it  to  the  King.  At  ihe  sight  of  him  the 
King  said,  "  What  a  powerful  fellow  this  must  be,  carrying 
this  great  sack  upon  his  Shoulders  I"  and,  sorely  fright- 
ened,  he  wondered  how  much  gold  he  would  slip  in,  The 
King  first  of  all  caused  a  ton  of  gold  to  be  brought,  which 
rcquired  sixteen  ordinary  men  to  lift;  but  the  Strong  Man, 
taking  it  up  with  onc  hand,  shoved  it  into  the  sack,  saying, 
*•  W^hy  do  you  not  bring  more  at  a  time?  this  scarcely  covcrs 
the  bottom  of  the  sack."  Then  by  degrees  ihc  King  caused 
all  his  treasures  to  be  brought,  which  the  Strong  Man  put 
in,  and  yet  they  did  not  half  fill  his  sack.  "Bring  more, 
more!"  said  he;  "these  are  only  a  couple  of  crumbs." 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  bring  scven  thousand  waggons 
laden  with  gold,  and  all  these  the  man  pushed  into  his 
Back — gold,  Waggons,  oxcn,  and  all.  Still  it  was  not  füll, 
and  the  Strong  Man  offered  to  take  whatever  they  brought^ 
if  they  would  but  fill  his  sack.  "When  cverything  that 
they  could  find  was  put  in,  the  man  said,  "  Well,*  I  must 
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make  an  end  to  tfais;  and,  besides,  if  one's  sack  is  not 
quite  füll,  why,  it  can  be  tied  up  so  much  easierl"  and  so 
saying,  he  hoistcd  it  upon  bis  back,  and  went  away,  and 
bis  companions  with  bim. 

When  tbe  King  saw  tbis  one  man  bearing  away  all  tbe 
ricbes  of  his  kingdom,  hc  got  into  a  tremendous  passion^ 
and  ordered  bis  cavalry  to  pursue  the  six  man,  and  ut  all 
rlsk^  fco  bring  back  tbe  Strong  Man  with  the  sack.  Two 
regimeuts  accordingly  pursued  them  quickly,  and  shouted 
out  to  them,  "  You  are  our  prisoners  1  lay  down  the  sack 
cf  gold,  or  you  will  be  bewn  to  pieces!" 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying?"  asked  the  Blower; 
"you  will  make  us  prisoners?  but  first  you  shall  have  a 
dance  in  the  airl"  So  saying,  he  held  one  nostril,  and 
blew  with  the  other  the  two  regiments  right  away  into  the 
blue  sky,  so  that  one  flew  over  the  hüls  on  the  right  side. 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  One  sergeant  begged  for  mercy  • 
bc  had  nine  wounds,  and  was  a  brave  fellow  undeserving  of 
such  disgrace.  So  the  Blower  scnt  after  him  a  gcntle  puflf 
which  brought  him  back  without  harming  him,  and  then 
Bcnt  him  back  to  the  King  with  a  message  that,  whatever 
number  of  knights  be  might  yet  send,  all  would  be  blown 
into  the  air  like  the  first  lot.  When  the  King  heard  this 
message,  he  said,  "Let  the  fellows  go!  they  will  meet  with 
their  descrts  I"  So  the  six  comfianions  took  home  all  the 
wealth  of  that  kingdom,  and,  sharing  it  with  one  anotheTi 
lived  contentedly  all  the  rest  of  their  days. 


LXIV. 


The  Queen  ßee, 


ONCE  lipon  a  time  two  King's  sons  set  out  to  seek 
adventurca,  and  feil  into  such  a  wild  kind  of  life  that 
tliey  did  not  return  home.  So  their  youngest  brother, 
Dummling,  went  forth  to  seck  them ;  but  when  he  found 
them  they  mocked  him  because  of  his  simplicity.  Never 
theless  they  journcyed  on,  all  three  together,  tili  they  came 
to  an  ant-hill,  which  thc  two  eklest  brothers  would  have 
overturned,  to  sce  how  the  little  ants  would  run  in  theii 
terror,  carrying  away  their  eggs;  but  Dummling  said, 
**Let  the  little  creatures  be  in  peace;  I  will  not  suifer 
them  to  be  overturned  I"  Then  they  went  further,  tili 
they  came  to  a  lake,  on  which  diicks  were  swimming  in 
myriads.  The  two  brothers  wantcd  to  catch  a  pair  and 
roast  them;  but  Dummling  would  not  allow  it,  saying, 
"Let  these  fowls  alone;  I  will  not  sufter  them  to  bo 
killed  I"  At  last  they  came  to  a  bce's  nest,  in  which  was 
so  much  honey  that  it  was  running  out  at  the  mouth  of 
the  nest.  The  two  brothers  would  have  laid  down  under 
the  tree  and  caught  the  bees  as  they  passed,  for  the  sake 
of  their  honey ;  but  Dummling  again  held  them  back, 
saying,  **  Leave  the  creatures  alone ;  1  will  not  sulTer  them 
to  be  touchcd !" 

After  this  the  three  brothers  came  to  a  Castle,  where  in 
the  Stahle  stood  several  stone  horses,  but  no  man  was  to  bo 
Bcen;  and  they  went  through  all  the  rooms,  until  they  camo 
to  a  door  qnite  at  the  end  on  which  hung  three  locks,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  door  was  a  hole  through  which  one 
could  soe  into  the  room.  Peoping  throngh  this  hole, 
they  saw  a  lierce-louking  man  sittiiig  at  the  table.     They 
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C5alled  to  bim  once,  twice,  bul  he  heard  not;  but  as  they 
cixlled  tlie  third  tiine  he  got  up,  opened  the  door,  and  came 
out  Not  a  Word  did  he  speak,  but  led  them  to  a  well- 
suppliod  table,  and,  whea  they  had  eaten  and  drunk,  he 
toük  each  of  them  into  a  8leepi  ng  Chamber.  The  next 
morning  the  man  came  to  the  eldest,  and,  beckoning  him 
np,  lud  him  to  a  stone  table  on  which  were  written  threo 
sentenccs.  The  first  was  that  under  the  moss  in  the  wood 
lay  the  pearls  of  the  King*s  daughter,  a  thousand  in  num- 
bcr,  which  must  be  sought  for,  and,  if  at  sunset  even  one 
was  wanting,  he  who  had  searched  for  them  would  bo 
changcd  into  stone.  The  eldest  brothcr  went  off  and 
searched  the  wholc  day,  but  only  found  a  hundrcd,  so  that 
it  happencd  to  him  as  the  table  had  said — he  was  changcd 
into  stone.  The  next  day  the  second  brothcr  undertook  the 
ad  venture,  but  he  fared  no  better  than  the  other,  for  he 
found  but  two  hundred  pearls,  and  he,  therefore,  was 
turned  into  stone.  Thcn  the  turn  came  to  Dummling,  who 
searched  the  moss,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  the 
j)earls,  and  the  work  went  on  but  slowly.  Then  lie  sat 
hiniself  down  on  a  stone,  and  wept,  and,  while  he  did  so, 
the  ant-king  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved  came  up 
with  five  thousand  companions,  and  before  very  long  they 
searched  for  and  found,  and  piled  in  a  heap,  the  whole 
thousand  pearls.  But  the  second  sentence  was  to  fetch  the 
key  of  the  Princess's  sleeping  chamber  oot  of  a  lake  which, 
by  chance,  the  brothers  had  piussed.  When  Dummling 
came  to  the  lake,  the  ducks  whose  life  he  had  before  saved 
Bwam  up  to  him,  and,  diving  bclow  the  water,  quickly 
l>rought  up  the  key.  The  third  sentence,  however,  waa 
the  most  difllcult  of  all:  of  the  three  daughters  of  the 
King  to  pick  out  the  youngest  and  the  pretticst.  They 
were  all  asleep,  and  appeared  all  the  same,  withoutasingle 
mark  of  difference,  except  that  before  they  feil  asleep  they 
had   eaten   different  sweetmeats — the   eldest   a  piece  of 
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Bngar,  the  second  a  little  syrup,  and  the  youngeat  &  spoon 
fiil  of  honey.  Presently  in  came  the  Queen  Bee  of  all  tli« 
bees,  who  had  bcen  saved  by  Dümmling  from  the  fire,  and 
tried  the  inouth  of  all  thrce.  At  last  ehe  settled  on  the 
niouth  wkich  bad  eatea  the  honey,  and  thus  the  King'a 
■on  Boon  knew  which  was  the  riglit  Princess.  Tben  the 
Bneli  was  broken;  every  one  was  dclivered  from  the  aleep, 
and  those  who  had  been  changed  into  stone  reccived  their 
human  form  again.  Now  Dummling  was  raarried  to  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  Princess,  and  becaaie  King  at  his 
Ikther's  death;  but  bis  two  bruthers  were  obliged  to  b« 
content  ^ritb  the  two  otber  sisters. 


^J$5^^?^ 


LXV. 

The  Three  Feathers. 


OTfCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  had  three 
sons,  two  of  whom  were  bold  and  decided,  but  tlie 
ihird  was  a  simpleton,  and,  having  nothing  to  say  für  him- 
seif,  was  called  Dammling.  Whcn  the  King  became  old 
and  weak,  and  thought  his  cnd  was  approaching,  he  knew 
not  which  of  his  sons  to  appoint  to  succeed  him.  So  he 
Said  to  them,  "Go  out  upon  your  travels,  and  whoever 
brings  me  back  the  finest  carpet  shall  be  king  at  my  death." 
Then,  to  prevent  their  quarrelling,  lie  led  them  out  before 
his  Castle,  and,  blowing  three  feathers  into  the  air,  said, 
**  As  ihey  fly,  so  shall  you  go." 

One  feather  flew  towards  the  east,  another  towards  the 
west,  but  the  third  went  in  a  straiglit  direction,  and  soon 
feil  to  the  ground.  So  one  brother  went  right,  another 
Icft,  hiughing  at  poor  Dummling,  who  had  to  remain  where 
the  third  feather  had  fallen. 

Dummling  sat  himself  down,  and  was  sad  at  heart;  but 
presently  he  remarked  that  near  the  feather  was  a  trap- 
door.  Ile  raiscd  it,  and,  finding  steps,  descended  below 
the  ground.  Ile  came  to  another  door,  and  knocking, 
heard  a  voice  singing — 

**Frog,  with  the  crooked  leg^, 
Sinoll  nnd  light  green, 
See  who  'tis  that  kiKx*k^ 
Be  quick ;  let  biiu  in  T 

The  door  was  opened,  and,  going  in,  he  saw  a  large  Frog, 
and  round  her  were  squattcd  several  smaller  ones.  The 
big  one  asked  what  he  desired?  and  hc  repKed,  "Iseek 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  carpet.*'     The  big  Frog  then 
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cjalled  a  young  one,  and  said,  "Bring  me  hither  the  great 
box."  So  the  young  Frog  fetchcd  it;  and  the  old  one, 
opening  it,  took  out  and  gave  to  Dummling  a  carpet  more 
beautiful  than  any  one  could  make.  Dummling  thanked 
her  für  the  gift  and  came  up  the  siQps  again. 

His  two  brothers  meanwhile,  thinking  their  youngest 
brother  so  simple,  bclieved  that  he  would  not  bring  home 
anything  at  all,  and  said  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  take  the 
best  shawl  we  can  from  the  back  of  some  shepherd  s  wife." 
So  they  stole  the  first  they  met  with,  and  carried  it  to  the 
King.  At  the  same  time  Dummling  arrived,  bringing  his 
fine  and  beautiful  carpet,  and  as  soon  as  the  King  saw  it 
he  was  astonished,  and  said,  "  By  right,  this  kingdom  be- 
longs  to  the  youngest  of  you." 

But  the  two  others  Ict  the  King  have  no  poace,  saying, 
"It  is  impossible  that  Dummling  should  havc  the  kingdom, 
for  he  lacks  common  undcrstandinu:."  So  the  Kinü:  then 
decreed  that  whoever  brought  him  the  most  beautiful  ring 
should  be  his  hcir;  and,  taking  the  thrce  brothers  out,  he 
blew,  as  before,  three  fcatlicrs  into  the  air,  for  thetn  to  fol- 
low.  Tlie  two  eldest  went  ca.st  and  wcst,  but  Duinmlinuj'a 
feather  flew  again  as  far  as  the  trap-door,  and  thcre  settle«) 
down.  He  descendcd  a  second  time  to  the  fat  old  Frog, 
and  told  her  he  nceded  the  most  beautiful  ring  in  tho 
World.  The  Frog  orJered  her  jewel-caskct  to  be  brouglit, 
and  gave  him  out  of  it  a  ring  which  sparkled  with  dia- 
monds,  and  was  finer  than  any  goldsmith  in  the  world 
could  have  made.  The  two  eldest  brothers  gave  them- 
ßelves  no  further  trouble  than  the  beating  of  a  nail,  which 
they  carried  to  the  King.  But,  as  soon  as  Dummling 
displayed  his  gold  ring,  the  father  said,  "The  kingdom 
belongs  to  him."  The  two  eldest  brothers,  however,  would 
not  let  the  King  be  at  peace  until  he  appointed  a  third 
condition,  which  was,  that  whoever  brought  him  the  pret- 
tiest  woman  should  have  the  kingdom.     A  third  time  he 
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blew  the  feathers  into  the  air,  and  they  flew,  as  before,  east 
and  west,  and  one  straight  out 

Now  Dummling  went  again  down  to  the  fat  Frog,  and 
Bald,  "  I  have  to  take  home  the  most  beautiful  bride  I  can 
find."  "  Ah,"  Said  the  Frog,  "  the  most  beautiful  bride  I  that 
is  not  easy  for  every  one,  but  you  shall  have  her;"  and,  sc 
saying,  she  gave  hira  a  hollow  carrot,  to  which  six  little 
mice  werc  harnessed.  Dummling  asked  sadly  what  he  waa 
to  d^  with  them,  and  the  Frog  told  him  to  place  in  the 
carriage  one  of  her  little  handmaids.  He  took  ap  one 
Frog  at  random  out  of  the  circlc,  and  placed  her  in  the 
carrot ;  but  no  sooner  was  she  seated  than  she  became  a 
beautiful  maiden,  and  the  carrot  and  the  six  mice  were 
changed  into  a  fine  carriage  and  horses.  Dummling  kissed 
the  maiden,  and  drove  away  from  the  place  to  the  King's 
palace.  His  brothers  came  afterwards,  having  given  them- 
selves  no  trouble  to  find  a  pretty  girl,  but  taking  the  first 
peasants  they  met.  When  the  King  had  seen  them  all,  he 
eaid,  "  At  my  death  the  kingdom  belongs  to  my  youngest 
Bon." 

Bat  the  two  eider  brothers  again  besiegcd  the  ears  of 
the  King  with  their  crics,  saying,  "  We  cannot  allow  that 
Dummling  should  be  king;"  and  they  requested  that  there 
ßhould  be  a  trial  for  the  superiority,  to  see  whose  wife 
cuuld  best  jump  through  a  ring  which  hung  in  the  hall; 
for  they  thought  to  themselves,  "These  peasant  girls  will 
be  strong  enough,  but  that  tender  thing  will  kill  herseif  in 
the  attempt."  At  last  the  King  conscnted,  The  two 
peasant  girls  sprang  easily  through  the  ring,  but  they  were 
so  plump  that  they  feil  down  and  broke  their  arms  and 
legs.  Then  the  beautiful  bride  of  Dummling  sprang 
through  as  lightly  and  gracefully  as  a  fawn,  and  all  Op- 
position was  put  an  end  to.  So  Dummling,  after  all,  re« 
ceived  the  crown,  and  ruled  a  long  time  oappily  and 
wisely. 


LXVI. 


The  Golden  Goose. 


THERE  was  once  a  man  who  had  three  sons,  tbe 
youngest  of  whom  was  named  Dummling,  aid  on  tliat 
account  was  despised  and  slighted,  and  put  back  on  everj 
occasion.  It  happen.cd  that  the  eldest  wished  to  go  into 
the  forest  to  hew  wood,  and  before  he  went  bis  mother 
gave  him  a  fine  large  pancake  and  a  bettle  of  winc  to  take 
with  bim.  Just  as  he  got  into  the  forest,  he  met  a  grey 
old  man,  who  bade  him  good-day,  and  said,  "  Give  mu  a 
piece  of  your  pancake  and  a  sip  of  your  wine,  for  I  am 
very  hungry  and  thirsty."  The  prudent  youth,  however, 
would  not,  saying,  "If  I  shoukl  give  you  my  cake  and 
wine,  I  shall  have  nothing  left  for  mysclf ;  no,  pack  off!" 
and  he  left  the  man  tliere  and  went  onwards.  Ile  now 
began  to  hew  down  a  trce,  but  he  had  not  made  many 
strokes  before  he  missed  his  aim,  and  the  axe  cut  into  hia 
arm  so  dceply  that  he  was  forced  to  go  home  and  have  it 
bound  up.    But  this  wound  carne  from  the  little  old  man. 

Afterwards  the  second  son  went  into  the  forest,  and 
the  mother  gave  him,  as  she  liad  gl  von  the  cldest,  a  pan- 
cake and  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  same  little  old  man  met 
him  also,  and  requested  a  piecc  of  his  cake  and  a  draught 
from  his  bottle.  But  he  likewise  rcfused,  and  said,  "  What 
I  give  to  you  I  cannot  have  for  myself ;  go,  take  yourself 
off!"  and,  so  speaking,  he  left  the  old  man  there  and  went 
onwards.  Ilis  reward,  however,  soon  camc,  for  when  he 
had  made  two  strokes  at  the  tree  he  cut  his  own  leg,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  return  home. 

Then  Dummling  asked  his  father  to  let  him  go  and 
hew  wood ;  but  his  father  said.  **  No ;  your  brothcrs  have 
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harmed  themselves  in  so  doing,  and  so  will  ^ou,  for  you  do 
not  understand  anything  about  it."  But  Dummling  begged 
and  prayed  so  long  that  bis  father  at  length  said,  "  Well 
then,  go,  and  you  will  become  prudent  througb  experience." 
nis  mother  gave  bim  only  acake  wbicb  bad  been  baked  in 
the  ashes,  and  a  bottle  of  sour  beer,  As  be  entered  the 
forest,  tbe  same  grey  old  man  greeted  bim,  and  asked, 
"Givc  mc  a  piece  of  your  cake  and  a  draught  out  of  your 
iKttle,  for  I  am  bungry  and  thirsty." 

Dümmling  answered,  "  I  bave  only  a  cake  baked  in 
ehe  asbes  and  a  bottle  of  sour  beer,  but,  if  they  will  suit 
you,  let  US  sit  down  and  eat." 

Tbey  sat  down,  and  as  soon  &&  Dummling  took  out  bis 
cake,  lo !  it  was  changcd  into  a  nice  pancake,  and  tbe  soui 
beer  bad  become  wine.  Tbey  ate  and  drank,  and  wbeu 
they  bad  done  the  little  man  said,  "  Because  you  bave  a 
good  heart,  and  have  willingly  shared  what  you  bad,  I  will 
make  you  lucky.  There  Stands  an  old  tree,  cut  it  down, 
and  you  will  find  something  at  tbe  roots."  Thereupon  tbe 
little  man  took  leave. 

Dummling  went  directly  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and, 
wben  it  feil,  there  sat  among  the  roots  a  goose  which  had 
feathcrs  of  pure  gold.  He  took  it  up,  and  carried  it  witb 
bim  to  an  inn  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night.  The 
landlord  had  three  daughtcrs,  who,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  goose,  were  very  covetous  of  such  a  wonderful  bird, 
even  to  have  but  one  of  its  feathers.  The  eldest  girl 
thought  she  would  watch  an  opportunity  to  pluck  out  one, 
and  just  as  Dummling  was  going  out  she  caught  hold  of 
one  of  the  wings,  but  her  finger  and  thumb  stuck  tber» 
and  she  could  not  move.  Soon  after  came  the  second, 
desiring  also  to  pluck  out  a  feather ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
touched  her  sister  wben  she  was  bound  fast  to  her,  At 
last  the  third  came  also,  with  like  intention,  and  the  others 
exclaimed,  "Keep  away,  for  beaven's  sake  keep  awayl" 
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But  she  did  not  see  why  slie  shoald,  and  thoiight,  "Th» 
othera  are  there,  why  should  not  1  be  too?"  and,  springing 
up  to  them,  she  touched  her  sister,  and  at  oace  was  mado 
fast,  so  tboy  had  to  pasa  tho  nij^ht  with  tlie  goose. 

The  next  morning  Dummling  took  tbe  goose  under  hia 
arm  and  went  out,  witliout  troubling  hiniaelf  about  tho 
Ihree  girla,  who  wero  fitill  banging  on,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  keep  on  tbe  run  bebind  him,  now  to  tbe  left 
and  now  to  the  right,  juat  as  be  tbought  proper.  In  the 
middle  of  a  field  tbe  Parson  met  tbem,  and  when  be  ßaw 
the  proceasion  he  cried  out,  "  For  ahame,  you  good-for- 
nolhing  wenches,  wbat  are  you  running  after  tbat  young 
man  acroäs  tbo  SMs  for?  Come,  pray  leave  off  tbat 
flport  1"  So  saying,  be  took  tbe  youngest  by  tbe  band  and 
tried  to  pull  ber  away,  but  as  aoon  aa  he  toucbed  ber  ho 
also  stuck  fast,  and  was  forced  to  follow  in  tbe  train,  Sooo 
aftfir  came  the  Clerk,  and  saw  bis  raaster  the  Parson  fol- 
lowing  in  the  fuotsteps  of  tbe  tbree  maidens,  The  sigbt 
astonisbed  bim  much,  and  be  callcd,  "  Hol  loa,  masterl 
wbere  are  you  going  so  quickly  ?  have  you  forgolten  tbat 
there  is  a  cbrislening  to-day?"  and  he  ran  up  to  him  and 
caught  bim  by  the  gown.  The  Clerk  also  eould  not  re- 
lease  bimself,  and  so  there  tramped  tbe  five,  one  behtnd 
anothcr,  tili  they  met  two  countrymen  returning  with  tbeir 
hatchets  in  tbeir  handa.  The  Parson  calied  out  to  them, 
and  begged  them  to  come  and  relcase  bim  and  tlie  Clerk ; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  touched  tbe  Clerk  tban  they  stuck 
fast  to  bim,  and  so  now  thcro  were  scven  all  in  a  line  fol* 
lowing  behiiid  Dümmling  and  the  golden  goose.  By-and- 
by  he  came  into  a  city,  wbere  a  King  ruied  wbo  had  a 
daugbter  so  seriously  inclincd  that  no  oue  could  make  her 
laugb ;  so  be  bad  made  a  law  tbat  wboever  should  cause 
her  to  laugh  sboub]  bave  her  to  wife. 

Now,  wbcn  Dummling  beard  ibia,  be  went  with  his 
^oose  and  all  bis  train  before  tbe  Prineess,  and,  as  aoon  aa         | 
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"«  mw  tbese  aeven  poor  creatures  continiially  on  tho  trot 
'^Uind  one  another,  she  began  to  laugh  so  bearlily  aa  if  sha 
*'ere  never  going  to  ceasc.  Dümmling  tliereupon  demahded 
ois*bricle;  but  bis  intendcd  son-tn-law  did  not  pleane  tbe 
King,  who,  after  a  variety  of  excuaes,  at  Jast  Said  be  must 
briDg  him  a  man  who  could  drink  a  cellarful  of  wine. 
Durnmiing  bethought  bimself  of  the  grey  little  man,  who 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  help  him ;  and  going  into  tho 
forest,  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  felled  the  tree,  ho 
saw  a  man  sitting  with  a  very  melancholy  countenance. 
Dummling  asked  him  what  he  was  taking  to  heart  so 
sorely?  and  he  answercd,  "I  bave  such  a  great  thirst  and 
cannot  quench  it;  for  cold  wator  I  cannot  bear,  and  a  cask 
of  wine  I  Süon  empty;  for  what  good  is  such  a  drop  as 
that  to  a  hot  atone?" 

"Therelcan  help  you,"  said  Dummling;  "come  with 
me,  and  you  shall  bc  satisfied." 

He  led  bim  into  the  King's  cellar,  and  tbe  man  drank 
and  drank  away  at  the  cask  tili  bis  veins  swelled ;  but  be- 
fare  the  day  was  out  he  had  cmpticd  all  the  wine-barrels. 
Dümmling  now  demanded  his  bride  again,  but  the  King 
was  vexed  that  such  an  ugly  fellow,  whom  every  one  called 
Dummling,  should  take  away  bis  daughtcr,  and  he  made  a 
new  condition  that  be  must  first  find  a  man  who  could  eat 
a  whule  mountain  of  bread.  Dummling  did  not  consider 
long,  but  set  off  into  the  forest,  where,  on  tbe  same  spot  as 
befüre,  there  sat  a  man,  who  was  strapping  bis  body  round 
with  a  leather  strap,  and  all  the  while  making  a  horriblo 
face,  and  saying,  "I  bave  eaten  a  whole  ovenful  of  rolls; 
but  what  use  la  that,  when  one  has  such  a  hunger  as  I? 
My  stomacb  remains  empty  still,  and  I  must  strap  myself 
to  prevent  my  dying  of  hungert" 

At  tbese  words  Dummling  was  glad,  and  said,  "Get 
up,  and  come  with  me,  aad  you  äball  eat  enough  to  satiafy 
you," 
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not?  but,  that  you  may  not  tread  agaia  in  forbidden  pati 
I  will  give  your  knapsack  this  power — wliatever  you  wü 
that  shall  you  see  within  it.  Farewell  I  you  will  not  m 
Wie  me  ngainj' 

"Ileavcn  be  praisedl"  exclaimed  Brother  Lustig,  ' 
am  glad  that  you  are  gone,  you  stränge  fellow ;  I  certaiii 
will  not  follow  you."  But  of  the  wonderful  power  of  I 
knapsack  he  did  not  then  think. 

On  again  he  travelied  and  travelled,  spending  a 
wasting  his  money  as  at  first,  tili  at  length  he  had  1: 
four  farthings  lefl,  with  which  sum  he  arrivedatan  inn 
his  road.  *^  The  money  must  go,"  thought  he,  and  he  h 
it  out  in  three  farthings'  worth  of  wine  and  one  of  br« 
As  he  sat  eating,  the  smell  of  roast  goose  tickled  bis  no 
and  he  got  up  and  peeped  about,  and  presently  discovei 
that  the  Landlord  had  put  two  geese  into  the  oven  to  bal 
Just  then  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  wonderful  power 
his  knapsack,  and  he  went  out  at  the  door,  and  wishcd  tl 
the  two  roast  geese  were  safe  within  it  As  soon  as  he  h 
Said  the  words  he  unbuckled  and  looked  in,  and  th< 
thcy  büth  lay  snug  enough  1  "  Ah  I  all's  right,"  said  ', 
**  I  am  a  made  man ;"  and  he  turned  into  a  mcadow  a 
pulled  out  his  prize.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  best  of 
eating,  two  working  men  came  by  and  looked  ät  the  ga 
which  was  yet  untouched  with  hungry  eyes. 

Brother  Lustig,  thinking  when  he  saw  them  that 
had  quitc  enough  with  one,  called  up  the  two  fellows  a 
Said,  "  There,  take  this  goose,  and  eat  it  to  my  health  a 
happiness."  They  thanked  him,  and  wcnt  on  to  the  i 
and  ordered  some  wine  and  bread,  and  then,  pulling  i 
their  present,  began  to  eat.  The  Landlady  looked  at  the 
and  then  at  her  husband,  and  said  to  him,  "They  i 
eating  a  goose;  just  scc  if  it  is  not  one  of  ours  out  of  i 
^vcn." 

^J'he  Landlord  ran  to  look,  and  behold  tlere  was  1 
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if  you  can  catch  it  alivc,  and  then  bind  it  to  the  carriage, 
and  we  will  take  it  with  ns." 

As  soon  as  the  Hunters  caught  hold  of  the  Maiden  she 
awoke  füll  of  terror,  and  called  out  to  them,  "I  am  a  poor 
child  forsaken  by  both  father  and  mother  l  pray  pity  me 
and  take  me  with  you!"  They  named  her  "Allerleirauh," 
because  of  her  mantle,  and  took  her  home  with  them  to 
ßerve  in  the  kitchen,  and  rake  out  the  ashes.  They  went 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  there  they  showed  her  a  little 
ßtable  under  the  step  where  no  daylight  could  enter,  and 
told  her  she  could  live  and  sleep  there.  After wards  she 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  she  had  to  carry  water 
and  wood  to  make  the  fire,  to  pluck  the  fowls,  to  peel  the 
vegetables,  to  rake  out  the  ashes,  and  to  do  all  manner  of 
dirty  work. 

Here,  for  a  length  of  time.  Allerleirauh  lived  wretch- 
edly;  but  it  happened  once  that  a  feast  was  held  in  the 
palace,  and  she  asked  the  Cook,  "  May  I  go  and  look  on 
for  a  little  while?  I  will  place  my seif  just  outside  the 
door."  The  Cook  said,  "  Yes,  but  in  half  an  hour's  time 
you  must  return  and  rake  out  the  ashes." 

Allerleirauh  took  an  oil-lamp,  and,  going  to  her  stable, 
put  oflf  the  gown  of  skins,  and  washed  the  soot  from  her 
face  and  hands  so  that  her  real  beauty  was  displayed.  Thcu 
she  opened  her  nut,  and  took  out  the  dress  which  shone  as 
the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  she  went  up  to  the 
ball-room,  where  every  one  made  way  for  her,  supposing 
that  she  was  certainly  some  Princess.  The  King  himself 
Boon  came  up  to  her,  and,  taking  her  band,  danced  with 
her,  thinking  the  while  in  bis  heart  that  he  had  nevcr  seen 
any  one  like  her.  As  soon  as  the  dance  was  finished  she 
curtsied,  and  before  the  King  could  look  round  she  had 
disappeared,  and  nobody  knew  whither.  The  Watchmen 
also  at  the  gates  were  called  and  questioned,  but  they  had 
not  secQ  her. 


/ 
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Slie  had  run  back  to  her  stable,  and,  having  quickly 
takcii  off  her  dress,  had  again  blackened  her  face  and  handa, 
and  put  on  the  dress  of  all  skins,  and  became  "Allerlei- 
rauh"  onee  more.  As  soon  as  she  went  into  the  kitcben 
to  do  her  work  in  sweeping  up  the  ashes,  the  Ckx)k  said, 
'*  liCt  that  be  for  onee  tili  the  morning,  and  cook  the  King'a 
ßupper  for  me  instead,  while  I  go  upstairs  to  have  a  peep; 
but  mind  you  do  not  let  one  of  your  hairs  fall  in,  or  yoa 
will  get  nothing  to  eat  for  the  future." 

So  saying,  she  went  away,  and  Allerlei  rauh  cooked  the 
King's  supper,  making  some  soup  as  good  as  she  possibly 
could,  and  when  it  was  ready  she  went  into  the  stable,  and 
fetched  her  gold  ring,  and  laid  it  in  the  dish.  When  the 
dance  was  at  an  end,  the  King  ordered  his  supper  to  be 
brought,  which,  when  he  had  tasted,  he  thought  he  had 
iiever  eaten  anything  so  nice  before.  Just  as  he  nearly 
finished  it  he  saw  a  gold  ring  at  the  bottorn,  and,  not  being 
able  to  imagine  how  it  caine  there,  he  eomrnandcd  the  Cook 
to  be  brought  before  hl  in.  The  Cook  was  terrified  wlien 
he  heard  this  order,  and  said  to  Allerleirauh,  "Are  you 
certain  you  did  not  let  a  hair  fall  into  the  soup,  for  if  it  ia 
so,  you  will  catch  a  beating?" 

Thcn  he  cauie  before  the  King,  who  asked  who  had 
cooked  the  supper,  and  he  answered,  "Idid."  But  tho 
King  Said,  "  That  is  not  true ;  for  it  is  of  a  much  better 
kind  and  much  better  cooked  than  usual."  Then  the  Cook 
Said,  "I  must  confess  that  not  I,  but  Allerleirauh,  cooked 
it."  So  the  King  commanded  that  she  should  be  brought 
up. 

When  Allerleirauh  came,  the  King  asked, — 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  a  poor  child,  without  fathcr  or  mother,"  replied 
ßhe. 

"  Why  did  you  comc  to  my  palace?"  then  inquired  the 
King. 
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"I  am  good  for  nothing  eise  but  'o  have  the  boots 
thri»wn  at  my  head,"  said  slie. 

The  King  asked  again,  "  Where  did  you  get  this  ring^ 
then,  which  was  in  the  soup?" 

Allerleirauh  said,  "  1  know  nothing  of  it"  And,  aa 
ßhe  would  say  no  more,  she  was  at  last  sent  away. 

After  a  time  there  was  another  ball,  and  Allerleiraüh 
asked  the  Cook's  permission  to  go  again  and  look  on,  and 
he  consented,  and  told  her,  "Beturn  here  in  half  an  houf 
to  Cook  the  King  again  the  sarne  soup  which  he  liked  ao 
much  before." 

Allerleirauh  ran  into  the  stable,  and,  washing  herself 
quickly,  took  out  of  the  shell  the  dress  which  was  silver 
as  the  moon,  and  put  it  on.  Then  she  went  up  to  the  ball- 
room  and  appeared  like  a  princess,  and  the  King,  stepping 
np  to  her,  was  very  glad  to  see  her  again;  and,  as  the 
dancing  was  just  begun,  they  joined  it.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  his  partner  disappeared  so  quickly,  that  i]$e  King 
did  not  notice  where  she  went.  She  ran  to  her  stable  and 
changed  her  garmcnts  again,  and  then  went  into  the  kitch- 
en to  make  the  soup.  While  the  Cook  was  upstairs,  she 
fetched  the  golden  spinning-wheel  and  put  it  in  the  tureen, 
ßo  that  the  soup  was  served  up  with  it.  Aftcrwards  it  was 
brought  before  the  King,  who  ate  it,  and  found  it  taste  aa 
good  as  the  former;  and  the  Cook  was  called,  who  was 
obliged  to  confess  again  that  Allerleirauh  had  made  it. 
Allerleirauh  was  accordingly  taken  before  the  King,  but 
ßhe  repeated  what  she  had  before  said,  that  she  was  of  no 
use  but  to  have  boots  thrown  at  her,  and  that  she  kuew 
nothing  of  the  gold  spinning-wheel. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  third  fete  was  given  by  the  King; 
at  which  evcrything  went  as  before.  The  Cook  said  to 
Allerleirauh  when  she  asked  leave  to  go,  "You  are  cer« 
tainly  a  witch,  and  al  ways  put  something  in  the  soup  which 
makes  it  taste  better  tban  mine.     Still,  since  you  beg  so 
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hard,  you  shall  go  at  the  usual  time."  Tbis  time  she  pat 
on  the  dress  shining  as  the  stars,  and  stepped  with  it  into 
the  ball-room.  The  King  danced  again  with  her,  and 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  maiden  so  beautiful,  and 
while  the  dancc  went  on  he  slipped  the  gold  ring  on  to  her 
finger  without  her  perceiving  it,  and  told  the  inusioians  to 
prolong  the  time.  When  at  last  it  ended,  he  would  have 
kept  fast  hold  of  her  hand,  but  she  tore  herseif  away,  and 
sprang  so  quickly  in  among  the  people  that  she  disap* 
peared  from  his  sighl.  Allerleiranh  ran  as  well  as  she  could 
back  to  her  stable ;  but  she  liad  stayed  over  and  above  the 
half  hour,  and  she  had  not  time  to  pull  off  her  beautiful 
dress,  but  was  obliged  to  throw  over  it  her  cloak  of  skina. 
She  did  not  eHher  quite  finish  the  blacking  of  her  skin, 
but  left  one  finger  white.  Then  she  ran  into  the  kitehen, 
cooked  the  soup  for  the  King,  and  put  in  it  the  reel  while 
the  Cook  stayed  upstairs.  Afterwards,  when  the  King 
found  the  reel  at  the  bottom  of  his  soup,  he  summoned 
Allerleirauh,  and  perceived  at  once  her  white  finger,  and 
the  ring  which  he  had  put  on  it  during  the  dance.  Ile 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  held  her  fast,  and  when  she 
tried  to  fbrce  herseif  from  him  and  run  awav,  her  cloak  of 
ßkins  feil  partly  off,  and  the  starry  dress  was  displayed  to 
vicw.  The  King  then  pulled  the  cloak  wholly  oflf,  and 
down  came  her  golden  hair,  and  there  she  stood  in  all  her 
beauty,  and  could  no  longer  conceal  hcrself.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  soot  and  ashes  were  Vashed  off  her  face,  she 
Btood  up  and  appeared  more  beautiful  than  any  one  could 
conceive  possible  on  earth.  But  the  King  said  to  her, 
"  You  are  my  dear  bride,  and  we  will  never  separate  from 
each  other."  Thereupon  was  the  wedding  celebrated,  aud 
tb3y  lived  happily  to  the  end  of  their  Uvea. 


LXVIIT. 

The  Rabbit's  Bride. 


ONCE  there  was  a  woman  and  her  daughter  who  lived 
in  a  garden  füll  of  fine  cabbages,  but  a  Rabbit  came 
in  and  ate  them  up.  The  woman  said  one  day  to  her 
daughter,  "Go  into  the  garden  and  hunt  that  ßabbit" 

Mary  said  to  the  Rabbit,  "There,  there,  little  Rabbit I 
do  not  eat  all  the  cabbages." 

"Come  with  inc,  Mary,"  it  said,  '*and  sit  upon  my 
bushy  tail,  and  go  with  me  to  my  bushy  house." 

Mary  would  not;  and  the  next  day  the  Rabbit  came 
again,  and  ate  the  cabbages,  and  the  woman  said  to  the 
daughter,  "  Go  into  the  garden,  and  hunt  the  Rabbit." 

Mary  said  to  the  Rabbit,  "There,  there,  little  Rabbit I 
do  not  eat  all  tlie  cabbages." 

"Come  with  me,  then,  Mary,"  said  the  Rabbit;  "sit 
upon  my  bushy  tail,  and  come  with  me  to  my  bushy  house." 

Mary  would  not;  and  the  third  day  the  Rabbit  came 
again,  and  ate  the  cabbages,  and  the  woman  said  again  to 
her  daugliter,  "  Go  into  the  garden,  and  hunt  the  Rabbit." 

Mary  sakl  to  the  Rabbit,  "  There,  there,  little  Rabbit  I 
eat  not  all  our  cabbages." 

"  Come  with  me,  then,  Mary,"  said  the  Rabbit ;  "  sit 
upon  my  bushy  tail,  and  come  with  me  to  my  bushy  house." 

So  Mary  this  time  sat  herseif  upon  the  Rabbit's  tail, 
and  it  carried  her  out  to  his  hut,  and  said,  "  Now  cook  me 
green  lettuces  and  bran,  while  I  will  ask  the  wcdding 
guests."  Soon  all  the  visitors  came.  (Who,  then,  were 
the  wedding  guests?  That  I  cannot  teil  you,  except  aa 
EDOther  has  told  me :  they  were  all  Rabbits,  and  tlie  Crow 
was  there  as  the  parson  to  marry  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
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and  tbe  Fox  bs  the  clerk,  and  the  altar  was  under  a  rain* 
bow.) 

But  Mary  waa  sad,  because  sha  was  alone,  and  the  little 
Babbit  came  and  said,  "  Gut  up,  get  ap  1  the  wedding  folks 
are  merry  and  pleased." 

Mary  said,  "  No,"  and  wept,  and  the  little  Babbit  went 
away,  but  soon  returned,  and  said,  "  Get  up,  get  up  I  the 
'vedding  folks  nre  liungry." 

The  Bride  said  "  No  i"  again,  and  still  cried,  The  little 
Kabbit  went  away,  but  soon  came  back,  and  said  again, 
"Get  np,  get  «p!  the  wedding  folks  are  waiting  for  you," 

Mary  said  "NoI"  again,  and  the  little  liabbit  went 
away ;  but  ahe  ma^o  a  doli  of  straw  with  her  own  clotlies, 
and  gave  it  a  red  lip,  and  sct  it  on  tlie  kettle  with  bran, 
and  went  home  to  her  motlier.  Oncc  more  came  the  little 
Babbit,  and  said,  "Getup,  get  upl"  and,  going  towarda 
the  doli,  he  knoeked  it  on  the  head,  so  that  it  feil  over  on 
one  st  de. 

Then  the  little  Rabbit  thought  his  bride  waa  dead,  and 
went  away  very  sad  and  sorrowfuL 


LXIX. 


The  Rogue  and  his  Master. 


ACERTAIN  man,  named  John,  was  desirous  that  liui 
8on  should  learn  some  trade,  and  he  went  into  the 
church  to  ask  the  Priest's  opinion  what  would  be  most 
desirable.  Just  then  the  Clerk  was  Standing  near  the  altar, 
Lnd  he  eried  out,  "The  rogue,  the  rogue!"  At  these  words 
the  man  went  away,  and  told  his  son  he  must  learn  to  be 
a  rogue,  for  so  tlie  Priest  had  said.  So  they  set  out,  and 
asked  one  man  and  anotlier  whether  he  was  a  rogue,  tili, 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  entered  a  large  forest,  and  thero 
found  a  liltle  hut  with  an  old  woman  in  it. 

John  asked  the  old  woman,  "Do  you  know  any  mau 
wlio  can  teach  roguery?"  "Here,"  said  the  old  Woman, 
"  here  you  may  learn,  for  my  son  is  a  master  of  the  art." 
Then  John  asked  the  son  whether  he  could  teach  it  per- 
fectly?  and  the  Rogue  replied,  "I  will  teach  your  son  well ; 
retnrn  in  four  years,  and  if  you  know  your  son  then  I  will 
not  ask  any  recompense;  but  if  you  do  not,  then  you 
must  give  me  two  hundred  dollars." 

John  now  went  home,  and  left  his  son  to  learn  roguery 
and  witchcraflt.  When  the  time  was  up,  the  father  set  out 
to  see  his  son,  considering  as  he  went  along  by  what  he 
ßhould  ki)<>w  him.  On  his  wav  he  met  a  little  man,  who 
Btopped  him,  and  asked,  "  Why  are  you  grieving  and  look- 
ing  so  mournful?"  "Oh,"  replied  John,  " four  years  ago 
I  left  my  son  to  learn  roguery,  and  the  master  said  if  I 
returned  in  that  time  and  knew  my  son,  I  should  havo 
nothing  to  pay;  but,  if  I  did  not  know  him,  I  must  give 
him  two  hundred  dollars ;  and,  since  I  have  no  means  of  rec- 
Dgnising  him,  I  am  troubled  where  to  procura  the  money." 
16*  24 
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Thcn  the  little  man  told  him  to  take  a  basket  of  bread 
with  him,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Rogue's  house  to  put 
the  basket  under  a  hollow  tree  which  stood  there,  and  the 
littlc  Bird  which  should  peep  out  would  be  his  son  l" 

John  went  and  did  as  he  was  told,  and  out  came  a  little 
Bird  to  peck  at  the  bread.  "Holloa,  my  soni  are  you 
hcre?"  Said  John.  The  son  was  very  glad  to  hear  his 
father's  voice,  and  said,  "  Father,  let  us  go ;"  but  first  the 
Eogue-master  called  out,  "The  Evil  One  must  havetold 
you  where  to  find  your  son  I" 

So  the  father  and  son  rcturned  home,  and  on  their  way 
they  met  a  coach,  and  the  son  said  to  his  father,  "I  will 
change  myself  into  a  fine  greyhound,  and  then  you  can 
earn  some  money  by  me." 

The  Lord  who  was  riding  in  the  coach  called  out, 
**Man,  will  you  seil  your  dog?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father. 

"IIow  mach  do  you  want  for  him?" 

"  Thirty  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"That  is  too  much,  ray  man,"  said  the  Lord,  "but,  on 
account  of  his  very  beautiful  skin,  I  will  buy  him  of  you." 

The  bargain  concluded,  the  dog  was  put  insidc  the 
coach:  but  when  they  had  travelled  a  mile  or  two  the 
greyhound  jurnped  right  out  through  the  glass,  and  re- 
joined  his  father. 

After  this  adventure  they  went  home  together,  and  the 
following  day  they  went  to  the  next  village,  to  market. 
On  thcir  way  the  son  said,  "  Father,  I  will  change  myself 
into  a  horse,  and  thcn  you  can  seil  me ;  but  first  untie  my 
bridle,  and  then  I  can  cliangc  myself  back  into  the  form 
of  man." 

The  father  drove  his  horse  to  market,  and  thither  camo 
the  Kogue-master  and  buught  him  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
but  the  father  forgot  to  untie  the  bridle. 

The  Bogue  rode  his  horse  home,  and  put  him  in  the 
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»table,  and,  when  the  maid  came  with  the  com,  the  Horse 
Said  to  her,  "  Undo  my  bridle,  undo  my  bridle  I" 

"Ah,  can  you  speak?"  said  she,  tenrifled,  and  untied 
the  horse  directly.  The  horse  thereupon  becanne  a  spar- 
row,  and  flew  a\\  ay  out  at  the  door,  pursued  by  the  Rogue^ 
who  changed  hiraself  also  into  a  bird.  When  they  came  up 
with  each  other,  the  Rogue  changod  himself  into  water, 
and  the  other  into  a  fish.  But  the  Rogue  could  not  catch 
him  so,  and  he  changed  himself  into  a  cock,  but  the  other 
instantly  became  a  fox,  and  bit  his  master's  head  ofi^  so 
that  he  died. 

And  he  lies  there  to  this  very  day. 


LXX. 


The  Three  Luck-children. 


THERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  father  who  called  hia 
three  sons  to  him,  and  gave  the  first  a  cock,  the  seo- 
ond  a  scythe,  and  the  third  a  cat,  and  then  addressed  them 
thns: — "I  am  very  old,  and  my  end  draweth  nigh,  but  I 
wish  to  show  my  care  for  you  before  I  die.  Money  I  have 
not,  and  what  I  now  give  you  appears  of  little  worth;  but 
do  not  think  that,  for  if  each  of  you  use  his  gift  carefuUy, 
and  seek  some  country  where  such  a  tbing  is  not  known, 
your  fortunes  will  be  made." 

Soon  afber  the  father  died,  and  the  eldest  son  sct  out  on 
his  travcls  with  his  cock,  but  wherever  he  came  such  a  crea- 
ture  was  already  well  known.  In  the  towns  he  saw  it  from 
afar,  sitting  upon  the  church  stceples,  and  turning  it«>elf 
round  with  the  wind ;  and  in  tlie  villa^^cs  he  heard  more 
than  one  crow,  and  nobody  troubled  himself  ubout  another, 
so  that  it  did  not  scem  as  if  he  would  evcr  make  his  fortune 
by  it !  At  last,  however,  it  feil  out  that  he  arrived  on  an 
Island  where  the  people  knevv  nothing  about  cocks,  nor 
even  how  to  divide  their  time.  Thcy  knew  certainly  when 
it  was  evening  and  morning,  but  at  night,  if  they  did  not 
ßleep  ihrough  it,  they  could  not  comprehend  the  timel 
"  See,"  ßaid  he  to  them,  "  what  a  proud  creature  it  is,  what 
a  fine  red  crown  it  wears  on  its  head,  and  it  has  spurs  like 
a  knight!  Thrice  during  the  night  it  will  crow  at  certain 
hours,  and  the  third  time  it  calls  you  may  know  the  sun 
will  soon  rise ;  but,  if  it  crowa  by  day,  you  may  prcparo 
then  for  a  change  of  weather." 

The  good  people  were  well  pleased,  and  the  whole  night 
they  laid  awake  and  listened  to  the  cock,  which  crowed 
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loudly  and  clcarly  at  two,  four,  and  six  o'clock.  The  next 
day  they  askcd  if  the  creature  were  not  for  sale,  and  how 
much  he  asked,  and  ho  replied,  "  As  much  gold  as  an  ass 
can  bear."  "  A  ridiculoualy  small  sum,"  said  they,  "  for 
Buch  a  marvellous  creature  1"  and  gave  him  readily  what 
be  asked. 

When  he  returned  home  with  his  money,  his  brothora 
were  astonished,  and  the  seoond  said  he  would  also  go  out 
and  see  what  luck  his  scy the  would  bring  him.  But  at  first 
it  did  not  seem  likely  that  fortune  would  favour  bim,  for  all 
the  countrymen  he  met  carried  equally  good  scythes  upon 
their  Shoulders.  At  last,  however,  he  also  came  to  an  island 
whose  people  were  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  scythes,  für  when 
a  field  of  com  was  ripe,  they  planted  great  cannons  and 
ßhot  it  down  I  In  this  way  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
that  many  of  thcm  shot  quite  over  it ;  others  hit  the  ears 
instead  of  the  stalks,  and  shot  thera  quite  away,  so  <bat  a 
great  quantity  was  alvvays  ruined,  and  the  most  doleful  la- 
mentations  ensued.  But  our  hero,  when  he  arrived,  mowed 
away  so  silenlly  and  quickly  that  the  *people  hold  their 
breath  and  noscs  with  wonder,  and  willingly  gave  him 
what  he  desired,  which  was  a  horse  laden  with  as  mucb 
gold  as  it  could  carry. 

On  his  return  the  third  brother  set  out  with  his  cat  tP- 
try  his  luck,  and  it  happened  to  him  exactly  as  it  ha(^ 
done  to  the  others :  so  long  as  he  kept  on  the  old  roads  h^ 
met  with  no  place  which  did  not  already  boasi;  its  cat;  in- 
deed  so  many  were  there  that  the  new-born  kittens  were 
usu'illy  drowned.  At  last  he  voyaged  to  an  island  wherc, 
luckily  for  him,  cats  were  unknown  animals;  and  yet  the 
niiijc  were  so  numerous  that  they  danced  upon  the  table» 
and  chairs,  whether  the  master  of  the  house  were  at  home  or 
not.  These  people  complained  conti  nually  of  the  plague,  and 
the  King  himself  knew  not  how  to  deliver  them  from  it ;  for 
in  every  corner  the  mice  were  swarming,  and  destroyed 
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what  they  could  not  carry  away  in  their  teeth.  The  cat^ 
however,  on  its  arrival,  commenced  a  grand  hunt;  and  so 
9oon  cleared  a  couple  of  rooms  of  tbe  troublesome  visitors, 
that  the  people  begged  the  King  to  buy  it  for  the  use  of  hia 
kingdom.  The  King  gave  willingly  the  price  that  Avas 
asked  for  the  wonderful  animal,  and  the  third  brothei  ro- 
turned  hörne  with  a  still  larger  treasure,  in  the  shape  of  a 
mule  laden  with  gold. 

Meanwhile  the  cat  was  having  capital  sport  in  tbe  loyal 
palace  with  the  mice,  and  bit  so  many  that  the  dead  were 
not  to  be  nurnbered.  At  last  she  became  very  thirsty  with 
the  bot  work,  and  stopped,  and,  raising  its  head,  eried, "  Miau, 
miau  !"  At  the  unusual  sound,  the  King,  together  with  all 
his  courtiers,  was  much  frightened,  and  in  terror  they  ran 
out  of  the  Castle.  There  the  King  held  a  Council  what  it 
were  best  to  do,  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 
herald  to  the  cat,  to  demand  that  it  should  quit  the  Castle, 
or  forcc  would  be  used  to  make  it.  "  For,"  said  the  coun- 
cillors,  "  we  would  rather  be  plagued  by  the  mice,  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  than  surrender  ourselves  a  prey  to  thia 
beast."  A  page  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  cat  to  ask 
whether  it  would  quit  the  Castle  in  peace ;  but  the  cat, 
whose  thirst  had  all  the  vvhile  been  increasing,  replied  noth- 
ing but  "  Miau,  miau  1"  The  page  undcrstood  it  to  say, 
"  No,  no  !"  and  brought  the  King  word  accordingly.  The 
councillors  agreed  then  that  it  should  feel  their  power,  and 
cannons  were  brought  out  and  fired  so  that  the  castlc  was 
presently  in  flames,  When  the  fire  reachcd  the  room  whcre 
the  cat  was,  it  sprang  out  of  the  window,  but  the  besicgere 
oeascd  not  uutil  the  whole  was  levelled  with  the  grouud. 


LXXI. 


The  Wolf  and  the  Man. 


ACERTAIN  Fox  once  told  to  a  Wolf  many  tales  of  the 
wonderful  strength  that  men  were  possessed  of,  so 
that  no  beast  could  stand  against  them,  but  were  therefore 
obliged  to  use  cunning.  The  Wolf  replied,  "If  I  ever 
Lappen  to  meet  a  man  I  will  fly  at  him." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Fox,  "I  can  help  you  to  that; 
only  corae  with  me  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will 
show  you  one." 

Early  the  next  day,  accordingly,  the  Wolf  appeared, 
and  the  Fox  took  hirn  to  the  road  which  the  huntera 
passed  every  day.     First  came  an  old  discharged  soldier. 

"Is  that  a  man?"  asked  the  Wolf. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Fox ;  "  he  has  been  one." 

Next  came  a  little  boy  going  to  school. 

"la  that  a  man?"  asked  the  Wolf. 

"  No,"  said  the  Fox ;  "  he  will  be  one." 

Then  came  a  forester,  his  double-barrelled  gun  upon  hia 
back,  and  his  wood-knife  by  his  side.  On  his  approach 
the  Fox  said  to  the  Wolf,  "  See,  here  comes  a  man  upon 
whom  you  must  spring;  but  I  will  first  take  myself  oflf 
into  my  hole." 

The  Wolf  made  a  spring  at  the  Hunter,  who,  «yhen  he 
Baw  it,  said  to  himself,  "It  is  a  pity  I  did  not  load  with 
ball ; "  but  he  took  aim,  and  discharged  his  shot  at  the 
beast's  hcad.  The  Wolf  made  a  very  wry  face,  but  still 
went  boldly  forward,  and  the  Ilunter  gave  it  the  contenta 
of  the  second  barrcl.  The  Wolf,  suppressing  the  pain,  now 
rushed  ön  the  Ilunter,  who  dnew  his  long  sharp  wood 
knife,  and  gave  the  beast  a  couple  of  cuts  right  and  lefl| 
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so  that  it  fei!  ovcr  and  over  covered  wili  blocd,  and  laid 
bowling  on  the  grountl. 

Presently  the  Fux  came.  "Now,  brotber  Wolf,"  siüd 
the  Fox,  "  how  liave  you  fared  with  a  man?" 

'  Oll,"  replied  tlie  Wolf,  "it  is  not  their  strength  T 
tave  suifered  from  ;  for  firat  this  Runter  took  a  stick  froin 
liis  Shoulder  and  blcw  into  it,  and  out  ilew  something  in 
my  fuce,  wbich  tickled  it  dreadfully.  Then  he  pufiöd 
again  into  tbis  stick,  and  there  came  in  my  face  a  sliower 
like  bau  and  bghtning;  and,  un  I  approached  quit«  tiear, 
he  drew  out  a  nakcd  boue  front  Ins  body,  and  beat  me 
with  it  tili  I  ffll,  aa  it  were,  dead  before  him." 

"  Ah,  do  you  not  see,"  saic!  the  Fox,  "  what  a  boaster 
you  are?  You  ihrow  the  batchet  ao  far  that  you  cannot 
catch  it  again." 


LXXII. 


The  Wolf  and  the  Fox. 


AWOLF,  once  upon  a  time,  caught  a  Fox.  It  hap» 
pened  one  day  tliat  tbey  were  both  going  through 
the  forest,  and  the  Wolf  said  to  bis  companion,  "Get  me 
Bome  food,  or  I  will  eat  you  up." 

The  Fox  replied,  "I  know  a  farmyard  where  there  are 
a  couple  of  young  lambs,  which,  if  you  wish  we  will  fctch.'* 

This  proposal  pleased  the  Wolf,  so  they  went,  and  the 
Fox,  stealing  first  one  of  the  lambs,  brought  it  to  the  Wolf, 
and  then  ran  away.  The  Wolf  devoured  it  quickly,  but 
was  not  contented,  and  went  to  fetch  the  other  lamb  by 
hiniself,  but  he  did  it  so  awkwardly  that  he  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  mother,  who  began  to  cry  and  bleat  loudly, 
ßo  that  the  peasants  ran  up.  There  they  found  the  Wolf, 
and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  ran,  howling  and 
limping,  to  the  Fox  and  said,  "  You  bave  led  me  to  a  nice 
place,  for,  when  I  went  to  fetch  the  other  lamb,  the  peas- 
ants came  and  beat  me  terribly." 

"  Why  are  you  such  a  glutton?"  asked  the  Fox. 

The  next  day  they  went  again  into  the  fields,  and  the 
covetous  Wolf  said  to  the  Fox,  "  Get  me  somcthing  to  eat 
now,  or  I  will  devour  you !" 

The  Fox  said  that  he  knew  a  country  house  where  the 
Cook  was  going  that  evening  to  make  some  pancakes,  and 
thither  they  went  W^hen  they  arrived,  the  Fox  sneaked 
and  crept  round  the  house,  until  he  at  last  discovered 
where  the  dish  was  Standing,  out  of  which  he  drew  six 
pancakes,  and  took  them  to  the  Wolf,  sayin^,  "There  iä 
BomeLhing  for  you  to  eat!"  and  then  ran  away.  The  Wolf 
despatched  these  in  a  minute  or  two,  and,  wisbing  to  taste 
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Bome  more,  hc  wcnt  and  seized  the  dish,  but  took  it  away  w 
hurricdly  that  it  broke  in  pieces.  The  noise  of  its  fall 
brought  out  the  woman,  who,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Wolf, 
callod  h(T  people,  who,  hastening  up,  beat  him  with  such  a 
goüd  will  that  he  ran  home  to  the  Fox,  howling,  with  two 
lanic  logsl  "  What  a  dirty  place  have  you  dmwn  me  into 
now  I"  cried  he ;  "  the  peasauts  have  caught  me,  and  dresaed 
my  akin  linely  1" 

*'  Why,  then,  are  you  such  a  glutton  ?"  said  the  Fox. 
When  thcy  went  out  again  the  third  day,  the  Wolf 
lirni)ing  along  with  weariness,  he  said  to  the  Fox,  "Gtet  mo 
Bomothirig  to  eat  now,  or  I  will  devour  you  I" 

The  Fox  said  he  kncw  a  man  yrho  had  just  killed  a 
pig,  and  saltcd  the  meat  down  in  a  cask  in  bis  cellar,  and 
that  tliey  could  get  at  it.  The  Wolf  replied  that  he  would 
go  with  him  on  conilition  that  he  helped  him  if  he  could 
not  esoape.  "Oh,  of  course  I  will,  on  mine  own  accountl" 
Bald  tho  Fox,  and  showcd  him  the  tricks  and  ways  by 
which  they  could  get  into  the  cellar.  When  they  went  in 
thore  was  meat  in  abundance,  and  the  Wolf  was  enraptured 
at  the  sight.  The  Fox,  too,  had  a  taste,  but  kept  looking 
round  while  catiiig,  and  ran  frequently  to  the  hole  by 
which  they  had  entored,  to  see  if  his  body  would  slip 
thrv)iigh  it  oasily.  Prcsently  the  Wolf  asked,  "  Why  are 
you  running  about  so,  you  Fox,  and  jumping  in  and  out?" 
**  1  w;int  to  see  if  any  ono  is  Coming/'  replied  the  Fox,  cua« 
ningly;  *'but  mind  you  do  not  eat  too  much!" 

The  Wolf  said  hc  would  not  leave  tili  the  cask  was 
quite  empty;  and  meanwhile  the  peasant,  who  had  heard 
the  noise  made  by  the  Fox,  entered  the  cellar.  The  Fox, 
as  soon  as  he  s;iw  him,  made  a  spring,  and  was  through  Ae 
hole  in  a  jilVy ;  and  the  Wolf  tried  to  follow  his  example, 
but  he  had  eisten  so  much  that  his  body  was  too  big  for  the 
liole,  and  he  stuek  fast.  Then  camc  the  peasant  with  a 
«udgel,  and  beat  him  to  death ;  but  the  Fox  leapt  away  iu 
to  the  forest^  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  old  gluttou 


LXXIII. 

The  Fox  and  Godmother-wolf. 


ACERTAIN  ehe- Wolf  had  brought  a  whelp  into  the 
•  World,  and  invited  the  Fox  to  stand  godfather,  for, 
iaid  she,  "  llc  is  a  near  relative,  and  possesses  a  good  un- 
derstanding  and  much  cleverness,  so  that  he  can  instrucfe 
my  son,  and  help  him  on  in  the  world."  The  Fox  ap- 
peared  to  be  very  honourable,  and  said  to  the  Wolf,  "My 
worthy  fellow-godparent,  I  thank  you  much  for  the  honour 
you  show  me,  and  I  will  so  conduet  myself  that  you  shall 
be  quite  satisfied."  At  the  feast  he  made  himself  very 
sociüble  and  merry ;  and,  whcn  it  was  over,  he  said  to  the 
Wolf,  My  dear  lady,  it  is  our  duty  to  care  for  the  child, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  good  food,  that  he  may  grow 
strong.  I  know  a  sheepfold  whence  we  can  easily  fetch 
somewhat." 

This  speech  pleased  the  Wolf,  and  she  went  with  the 
Fox  to  the  farmyard,  and  there  he  showed  her  the  place, 
and  said,  "You  can  creep  in  there  unseen,  and  meanwhile 
I  will  go  round  to  the  other  side,  and  see  if  I  can  pick  up 
a  hon." 

The  Fox,  however,  did  not  go  as  he  said,  but  ran  away 
and  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground,  near  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  to  rest.  The  Wolf  crept  into  the  stall,  where 
lay  a  dog,  who  began  to  bark,  so  that  the  labourers  ran  in, 
and,  surprising  the  Wolf,  poured  a  panful  of  unburnt  ashes 
over  her  skin.  At  last  she  escaped,  and  slipped  away  out 
üf  the  stall,  and  found  the  Fox  lying  near  the  forest.  The 
Fox  made  a  very  wry  face,  and  said,  "Ah,  my  dear  god- 
mother,  how  badly  I  havc  fared !  The  peasants  feil  u|X)n 
me,  a/id  have  nearly  brokcn  all  my  bones,  and,  if  you  do 
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The  Fox  and  the  Cat 


ONCE  japon  a  time  it  feil  out  that  a  Cat  met  a  Fox  in  • 
wood ;  and,  thinking  him  clever  and  well  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  apoke  friendly  to  him,  and 
Said,  "  Good  day,  dear  master  Fox ;  how  do  you  do,  how 
do  you  get  on,  and  how  do  you  find  your  living  in  these 
dear  times  ?" 

The  Fox  considered  the  Cat  from  head  to  foot  with  all 
the  pride  in  his  nature,  and  doubted  for  a  time  whether  to 
answer  or  not.  At  last  he  said,  **  Oh,  you  wretched  shaver  I 
you  pied  simpletou  I  you  hungry  mouse-hunterl  what  haa 
])ut  it  into  your  head  to  ask  me  how  I  fare?  what  haveyou 
learnt?  how  many  arts  do  you  understand?" 

"I  understand  but  one,"  replied  the  Cat,  decisively. 

"And  what  sortof  an  art  is  that?"  inquired  the  Fox. 

"  When  the  dogs  pursue  me,  to  climb  up  a  tree,  and  so 
ßave  myself,"  said  the  Cat. 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  returned  the  Fox;  "  why,  I  under- 
stand a  hundred  arts,  and  have,  morcover,  a  sackful  of 
cunningl  I  pity  youl  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  lo  eseape  the  hounds." 

Presently  a  Ilunter  came  riding  along  with  four  dogs. 
The  Cat  ran  nimbly  up  a  tree,  and  perched  herseif  upon 
ite  highest  point,  where  the  leaves  completcly  concealed  hör, 
and  then  called  to  the  Fox,  '*  Open  your  sack,  my  Fox  T 
But  the  hounds  had  already  seized  poor  Keynard.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Fox,"  cried  the  Cat,  when  she  saw  the  end,  **you  are 
come  to  a  standstill  in  spite  of  your  hundred  arts.  Now, 
could  you  have  crcpt  up  a  tree  like  me  your  life  would  not 
have  been  sacrificcd  1" 


LXXXVII. 


The  Young  Giant 


ACERTAIN  countryman  had  a  son  no  bigger  thai 
Ihumb  when  he  was  born,  and  even  in  after  yeare 
grew  not  a  bit.  One  morning  when  the  man  was  goi 
forth  to  plough,  the  little  fellow  said,  **  Father,  I  will 
with  you."  **  Will  you  though  ?"  replied  he.  "  You  \ 
better  8top  where  you  are  of  use :  you  would  only  get  1 
along  with  me." 

Then  Thumbling  began  to  cry,  and  would  not  stop 
bis  Father  at  last  put  him  in  his  pocket  and  took  bim  w 
bim.     When  they  got  into  the  fields  the  Father  took 
son  out  and  set  him  in  a  fresh  furrow.    Presently,  over 
mountains,  came  a  great  Giant  towards  them.     "  Do  3 
8ce  that  great  monster  Coming  to  fetch  you  ?"  asked 
man  of  his  son,  thinking  so  to  frighten  him ;  but  scarc 
had  he  spoken  when  the  Giant,  making  a  couple  of  strii 
with  his  long   Icgs,  rcached  the   furrow,  and   took  lii 
Thumbling  out  without  speaking  a  word,  and  carried  l 
away  with  him.      The  Father  stood  by,  and  from  ter 
could  not  utter  a  sound,  and  ho  thought  ho  had  lost 
son  for  evcr. 

The  Giant,  however,  carried  Thumbling  home,  and 
him  so  bcartily  that  he  grew  big  and  strong  like  a  yoi] 
giant.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years  the  Giant  took  1 
Vouth  into  the  forest  to  try  his  strenfrth,  and  said  to  hi 
"Now  cut  down  a  switch  for  yourself."  The  young  < 
was  now  so  strong  that  he  pulled  a  little  trce  bv  the  ro 
out  of  the  ground  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Gia 
who  took  him  back  an<l  fed  him  two  years  longcr.  Wl" 
Ibey  tried  again  the  youth  was  so  strong  that  he  coi 
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who  had  already  grown  so  much  that  he  could  speak.  He 
told  the  child  to  wish  for  a  noble  house,  with  a  garden,  and 
all  appurtenances ;  and  scarccly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
moutli  bofore  all  appeared.  After  a  time  had  elapsed  tho 
Cook  Said  to  the  boy,  "  It  is  not  good  for  you  to  be  so 
alone ;  therefore  wish  for  a  beautiful  maiden  to  bear  you 
Company."  This  also  the  boy  did,  and  immediately  there 
stood  before  him  one  more  beautiful  than  any  paintcr 
could  dcpict.  The  two  children  played  together,  and  grew 
to  love  cach  other  much,  while  the  old  Cook  went  daily  to 
hunt  like  any  gentleman.  By-and-by,  however,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  young  Prince  might  wish 
to  be  with  his  father,  and  so  bring  him  into  great  trouble, 
and  to  prevent  that  he  took  the  maiden  aside  one  day,  and 
Said  to  her,^  "To-night,  when  the  boy  sleeps,  stick  this 
dagger  into  his  heart,  and  cut  out  his  tongue;  and  if  you 
do  not  do  it  your  own  life  shall  be  sacrificed." 

So  saying,  he  went  out  as  usual,  and  when  he  retumed 
the  next  day  she  had  not  donc  it,  and  excused  herseif  by 
saying,  "  Whatl  shall  I  take  the  life  of  an  innocent  youth 
who  has  never  yet  injured  any  one?" 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  the  Cook,  "your  own  life  shall 
pay  the  forfeit  I" 

Afterwards,  when  he  was  gone  out,  the  maiden  had  a 
little  calf  fetched,  and  killed,  and  its  heart  and  tongue 
taken  out,  which  she  laid  upon  a  plate,  and,  when  she  saw 
the  old  Cook  return,  she  told  the  youth  to  get  into  bed  and 
draw  the  coverin g  over  him. 

Soon  the  old  wretch  came  in,  and  asked,  "Where  is 
tlie  heart  and  tongue  of  the  boy?"  The  maiden  reachcd 
him  the  plate,  but  the  Prince  threw  oft*  the  covering  and 
eried,  "You  old  sinner I  why  would  you  have  killed  nie? 
now  I  will  pronounce  your  sentencc.  You  shall  become  a 
black  poodle-dog,  and  wear  a  golden  chain  about  your  nedc, 
and  swallow  live  coals,  so  that  you  shall  breathe  out  firc." 
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op  two  oak-trees,  which  he  laid  across  bis  Shoulders,  and 
then,  fixing  them  before  and  behind  the  two  harrows,  ha 
carried  them  all  home  like  a  bündle  of  straw,  driving  the 
horse  also  before  him.  Wlien  he  went  into  the  oourtyard 
bis  Mother  did  not  recognlse  him,  and  asked,  "Who  ia 
that  frightfui  big  man?" 

"That  is  our  son,"  replied  the  husband.  "No,  noi" 
Said  she,  "  our  son  was  never  like  him ;  we  never  had  such 
a  great  child;  ours  was  a  very  little  thing."  And,  so  say- 
ing,  she  ordered  him  to  go  away.  The  young  Giant,  bow* 
ever,  was  silent;  and,  driving  the  horse  into  the  stable,  he 
gave  it  beans  and  hay,  and  all  that  it  needed.  This  done, 
he  went  into  the  kitchen,  sat  himself  down  uix)ii  the 
dresser,  and  Said,  "  Mother,  I  want  my  dinner  very  much ; 
is  it  not  nearly  ready?" 

**  Yes,"  Said  she,  and  brought  two  great  dishes  füll  of 
victuals  which  would  have  satisfied  herseif  and  her  hus- 
band for  eight  days  at  the  least;  but  the  young  Giant 
quickly  devoured  all,  and  then  inquired  if  they  could  not 
give  him  more.  His  mother  told  him  no,  that  was  all  they 
had.  **  That  was  only  a  taste  then,"  siüd  he ;  "  I  must 
have  more ;"  and  this  spcech  so  frightened  the  woman  that, 
not  daring  to  oppose  him,  she  went  and  fctched  a  large 
fish-kettle,  which  she  filled  and  put  on  the  fire,  and,  as 
Boon  as  it  was  ready,  bore  its  contents  to  the  young  Gi<int. 
"  At  length,"  said  he,  "  at  length,  comes  a  good  bit ;"  but 
when  he  had  eaten  it  all,  his  hunger  was  even  then  not 
Batisfied.  "Ah,  Father,"  said  he,  "I  perceive  quite  well 
that  I  shall  never  get  enough  here ;  but  if  you  will  procure 
m(5  a  bar  of  iron  so  strong  that  I  cannot  break  it  across  my 
knee  I  will  go  away  into  the  world." 

The  Peasant  was  glad  to  hear  this,  and,  harnessing  hia 
two  horses  to  the  waggon,  he  fetchcd  from  the  smith's  a 
bar  of  iron  as  thick  as  his  horses  could  drag.  This  the 
young  Giant  tried  across  his  knee,  and  snap  I  he  broke  it 
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nead  of  game  ran  into  the  circle,  at  wbicli  the  huntsmeu 
began  to  shoot.  All  these  were  heaped  upon  sixtj  carts, 
and  driven  home  to  the  king,  who  once  more,  after  a  long 
interval  was  enablcd  to  garnish  bis  table  with  venison. 

Tbe  King  therefore  received  the  game  with  great  satis- 
faction,  and  ordered  that  on  the  following  day  bis  whole 
court  should  dine  with  bim  at  a  great  festival.  When  they 
were  assembled,  he  said  to  theyoung  buntsman,  "Since  yoa 
are  so  clever,  you  must  sit  next  me ;"  but  he  replied,  "  May 
it  please  youi  najesty  to  excuse  me,  I  am  but  a  poor 
buntsman." 

The  King,  nowever,  was  resolveä,  and  said,  **  You  must 
fiit  next  me,"  and  as  the  Prince  did  so  he  thought  of  bis 
dear  mother,  and  wished  that  one  of  the  King's  courtiers 
might  inquire  wbether  the  Queen  were  yet  alive,  or  bad 
perishcd  in  the  tower.  Scarcely  had  he  so  wished  when 
the  marshal  began  to  speak,  saying,  **  May  it  please  your 
majesty,  here  are  we  living  in  great  bappiness,  but  how 
fares  our  lady  the  Queen  in  the  tower?  is  she  still  alive  or 
dead?" 

But  the  King  said,  "  She  suffered  my  beloved  son  to  be 
torn  away  by  wild  beasts,  and  I  will  hear  nothing  of  her." 

At  these  words  the  buntsman  got  up  and  said,  "  My  dear 
and  gracious  father,  she  is  still  alive,  and  I  am  her  son,  for 
the  wild  beasts  did  not  take  me  away,  but  that  wretch  the 
Cook  took  me  out  of  her  lap  when  she  was  asleep,  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  a  hen  over  her  apron." 

Thereupon  be  took  up  the  dog  with  the  golden  necklace, 
and  said,  "  This  is  the  wretch  !"  and  he  ordered  live  coals 
to  be  brought,  which  he  was  forced  to  eat  in  the  presence 
of  all,  so  that  the  flames  burst  out  of  bis  mouth.  Then  he 
changed  bim  back  into  his  right  form  again,  and  there  stood 
the  Cook  with  his  white  apron  on,  and  his  knife  by  his 
side.  As  soon  as  the  King  recognised  bim  he  became  ter- 
ribly  angry,  and  ordered  bim  to  be  tljrown  into  tbe  deepest 
J7  25 
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dungcon  of  the  Castle.  Then  the  young  Prince  asked  hif 
father  whetlier  he  would  see  the  maideii  who  had  treated 
him  SO  tenderly,  and  had  saved  his  life  at  the  peril  of  her 
own,  and  the  King  replied,  **  Yes,  inost  willingly."  "I  will 
ßhow  you  her  first  in  the  form  of  a  flower,"  said  tbe  Prince, 
and  searching  in  his  bosom  he  took  out  the  pink,  and  placed 
it  upon  the  royal  table,  and  all  confessed  they  had  never 
Seen  so  beautiful  a  flower.  "  Now  I  will  show  you  tbe 
real  maiden,"  said  the  Prince,  and,  wishing  again,  she  stood 
before  all,  and  appeared  more  beautiful  than  any  arüst  could 
have  painted. 

Afler  this  the  King  sent  two  men  of  the  housebold|  and 
two  attendants,  up  into  the  tower,  to  fetch  the  Queen  and 
bring  her  to  the  royal  table.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  led 
in  she  ceased  to  eat,  and  murmured,  "The  all-gracious  and 
all-mcrciful  God  who  preserved  me  in  the  tower  will  soon 
release  me !"  For  three  days  afler  this  she  lingered,  and 
then  she  died  happily;  and,  when  she  was  buried,  two 
white  doves  followed  her,  which  were  those  which  had 
brought  her  food  in  the  tower,  and  afler  her  burial  tbey 
hovered  above  her  grave  in  the  form  of  two  angels  frora 
heaven. 

But  the  old  King  grieved  at  heart  for  her  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  died,  and  the  young  King  then  mar- 
ried  the  beautiful  maiden  whom  he  had  cherished  in  his 
bosom  as  a  flower ;  but  whether  they  yet  live  is  310t  known 
fco  me. 


LXXVri. 


The  Clever  Grethel 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Cook  who  wore  sboefl 
with  red  knots,  and  when  she  went  out  with  thera  oa 
ehe  used  to  figure  her  feet  about  here  and  there,  and  then 
Bay  U^  herseif,  quite  complacently,  "Ah,  you  are  still  a 
pretty  girll"  And  when  she  came  home  she  drank  a  glass 
of  wine  for  joy,  and,  as  the  wine  made  her  wish  to  eat, 
she  usedto  lock  out  the  best  she  had,  and  excuse  herseif 
by  saying,  "  The  Cook  ought  to  know  how  her  cooking 
tastes." 

One  day  it  happened  that  the  master  said  to  her, 
"Grethel,  this  evening  a  guest  is  Coming,  so  cook  me  two 
fowls."  "  I  will  do  it  directly,  master,"  replied  Grethel. 
She  soon  killed  the  fowls,  plucked,  dressed,  and  spittcd 
them,  and,  as  evening  came  on,  she  put  them  down  to  the 
fire  to  roast.  They  soon  bcgan  to  brown  and  warm  through, 
but  still  the  guest  was  not  cornc,  and  Grethel  said  to  the 
master,  "  If  your  guest  does  not  come  soon  I  shall  have  to 
take  the  fowls  from  the  fire,  but  it  will  be  a  great  sharae 
not  to  eat  them  soon,  when  they  arc  just  in  the  gravy." 

The  master  agreed,  therefore,  to  run  out  hiraself  and 
bring  home  his  guest;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  his 
back,  Grethel  laid  asidc  the  sj)it,  with  ^'ts  two  fowls,  and 
thought  to  herseif,  "  Ah,  I  have  stood  so  long  before  tho 
fire,  I  am  quite  hot  and  thirsty ;  who  knows  when  he*  will 
come?  Meanwhilc  I  will  run  down  into  the  cellar  and 
have  a  draught." 

Grethel  ran  down  the  stairs  and  filled  a  jug,  and,  say- 
ing "  God  bless  you,  Grethel !"  took  a  good  pull  at  the  beer, 
and  when  that  was  done  she  had  another  drau;?ht.     Then 
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ing  helped;  the  servant  answered  "  No"  to  all  offers;  and 
at  length,  not  knowing  bow  to  manage,  he  requested  four- 
t€fen  days'  respite  to  consider  the  matter. 

To  this  the  servant  consented,  and  the  Bailiff  stim* 
moned  all  his  secretaries  to  advise  him  what  to  do.  Fora 
length  of  time  they  consulted,  and  agreed  together  that 
nobody^s  life  was  safe  from  the  young  Giant,  who  kuocked 
men  down  as  if  they  were  gnats.  At  length  they  made  a 
decision,  which  was,  that  the  man  should  be  asked  to  stt^p 
into  a  pond  and  wash  himself,  and  it  was  their  Intention 
that  when  he  was  there  they  should  roll  upon  his  head  one 
of  the  millstones,  so  as  to  bury  him  für  ever  from  the 
light  of  day.  This  advice  pleased  the  BailifT,  and  the  ser- 
vant stepped  into  the  pond,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  below 
water  they  threw  down  the  largest  millstone,  and  thought 
they  had  cracked  his  head  in  two ;  but  instead,  he  called 
out,  "  Hunt  those  hens  away  from  the  pond-side ;  they 
keep  ihrowing  the  corn  into  my  eyes,  so  that  I  cannot 
see  I"  So  the  Bailiff  made  noises  as  if  he  were  chasing  the 
fowls  away,  and  soon  the  servant  reappeared,  and  aa  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  the  water  he  said,  "  See  what  a  fine  neck- 
lace  I  found  at  the  bottom  1"  and  when  they  looked  they 
found  he  had  put  the  millstone  'ound  his  necki  The 
young  Giant  now  demanded  his  rc^vard,  but  the  BailiflF 
asked  for  another  fourteen  days'  consideration,  and  when 
the  secretaries  were  summoned  they  advised  him  to  send  the 
servant  into  the  enchanted  mill  to  grind  corn  there  for  a 
night,  as  no  one  had  everyetcome  out  alive  from  the  place, 
^he  proposal  pleased  the  BailifT,  and,  calling  the  servant  to 
him  the  same  evening,  he  bacle  him  fetch  eight  measurea 
of  corn  which  he  was  U^  grind  during  the  night,  for  they 
were  in  want  of  it.  The  servant  wcnt  at  once,  and  put 
two  measures  in  his  right  pocket,  two  in  his  left,  and 
four  in  a  sack  which  he  slung  over  his  Shoulders,  so  that 
half  of  its  Contents  rested  on  his  back  and  half  on  big 
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earvo  tho  fowls,  he  went  to  sharpen  it  upon  the  «tonea. 
MeaDtime  came  the  guest,  and  knocked  politelj  at  the 
door.  Grethel  ran  to  see  who  it  was;  and,  when  she 
pereeived  the  guest,  she  held  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to 
enjoin  silence,  and  said,  "  Make  haste  quickly  aw^y  I  if  my 
master  discovers  you  here,  you  are  lost  1  he  certainly  did 
invite  you  here  to  supper,  but  he  has  it  in  his  miiid  to  cut 
off  your  ears;  just  listen  now  how  he  is  sharpening  hia 
knife  1" 

The  guest  listened  to  the  sound,  and  then  hurried  down 
the  Steps  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  Grethel  ran  screaming 
to  her  master,  and  said  to  him,  '*  You  have  invited  a  fine 
guest  1" 

**Ehl  what?"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Grethel,  "just  as  I  was  about  to  serve 
them  up,  your  guest  has  taken  the  two  fowls  from  off  the 
dish,  and  bolted  away  with  them  1" 

"That  is  fine  manners,  certainly  I"  said  the  master, 
grieved  for  his  fine  fowls,  **if  he  had  but  left  me  one  at 
the  least,  that  I  might  have  had  something  to  eat  I"  Then 
he  called  after  his  guest,  who  prctended  not  to  hear  him ; 
and  so  he  pursued  him,  knife  in  band,  calling  out,  "Only 
onel  only  onel"  meaning  that  his  guest  should  leave  one 
fowl  behind  him;  but  the  latter  supposed  that  his  host 
meant  that  he  would  only  cut  off  one  ear,  and  so  he  raa 
faster  and  faster,  as  if  fire  were  at  his  heels,  that  he  might 
icoch  home  safe  and  sound. 
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The  Bailiff  was  terriblj  frightened  when  he  heard  this,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  himself,  Walking  up  and  down 
tbe  room  tili  the  sweat  ran  oiF  his  brow  in  great  dropa. 
At  last  he  opened  his  window  for  some  fresh  air,  and  while 
he  Btood  there  the  young  Oiant  gave  him  such  a  kick  that 
he  flew  through  the  window  away  so  high  in  the  air  that 
nobody  could  see  him.  When  he  was  out  of  sight  the 
young  Giant  said  to  the  Bailiffs  wife,  "If  your  husband  doea 
not  reiurn,  you  must  take  the  other  stroke  I"  She  cried 
out,  **  No,  no  1  I  cannot  endure  it !"  and  opened  the  other 
window  to  make  her  escape,  while  the  sweat  stood  npon 
her  brow  in  great  drops.  The  young  Oiant  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her  at  the  window,  gave  her  a  kick  which  sent  her 
much  higher  up  than  her  husband,  for  she  was  lighter  in 
weight. 

Her  husband  then  called  to  her,  "Come  down  to  mel** 
but  she  cried,  **  Come  you  to  me,  I  cannot  come  to  you  I** 
And  there  they  fluttered  about  in  the  breeze,  and  neither 
could  get  to  the  other,  and,  for  all  I  know,  there  they 
flutter  still ;  but  the  young  Oiant  took  his  iron  stafi^  and 
travelled  onwards. 


LXXVlll. 

The  Gold  Children. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  Man  and  his  Wife, 
•  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  their  hut,  and  they 
lived  from  band  to  moutb  by  catching  fish.  But  once  it 
happened  that  the  man,  sitting  by  the  water's  edge,  threw 
in  his  net  and  drew  out  a  golden  Fish.  And  while  he  waa 
looking  at  the  fish  with  great  wonderment,  it  exclaimed, 
"  Do  you  hear,  fisherman  ?  throw  me  back  into  the  water, 
and  1  will  change  your  hut  into  a  fine  Castle."  But  the 
Fisherman  replicd,  "  What  use  is  a  Castle  to  me  if  I  have 
nothing  to  eat  ?"  "  That  is  taken  care  about,"  rejoined  the 
Fish,  "for  in  the  Castle  you  will  find  a  cupboard  which,  on 
opening,  you  will  see  füll  of  dishes  of  the  most  delicate 
food,  and  as  much  as  you  like." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  so,"  said  the  Man,  "  you  shall  soon 
have  your  wish." 

"Yes,"  Said  the  Fish,  "but  there  is  one  condition: 
that  you  disclose  to  nobody  in  the  world,  whoever  he  may 
be,  from  whence  your  luck  comes,  for  if  you  speak  a 
ßingle  word  about  it,  all  will  be  lost." 

The  Man  threw  the  wonderful  Fish  back  into  the 
water  and  went  home,  and  where  formerly  stood  his  hut 
was  a  large  Castle.  The  sight  made  him  open  his  eyes, 
and,  stepping  in,  he  found  his  Wife  dressed  out  in  costly 
clothes,  sitting  in  a  magnificent  room.  She  appeared  very 
much  pleased,  and  said,  **  üusband,  how  has  all  this  hap* 
pened  ?  this  is  very  nice  I" 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  Husband,  "  it  pleases  me  also ;  but 
Qow  I  am  treiaendously  hungry,  so  give  me  something  to 
eat.^ 
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nuntsmcn,  who,  after  travclling  about  eight  daya,  cam< 
a  large  Castle,  whcrcin  every  room  was  splendidly  fumisli 
and  in  one  room  they  found  a  large  table,  and  on  it 
spread  all  mariner  ofdelicate  fl)od,  and  cverything  was  i 
BO  warm  that  it  sraoked ;  yet  nowhcrc  did  thoy  hear  or 
any  human  being.  llere  they  waited  half  the  day,  w 
tlie  meats  slill  smoked  before  them,  tili  at  length  they 
came  very  hungry,  and,  sitting  down,  they  ate  what  t 
likcd,  and  afterwards  agreed  together  that  one  should 
main  in  thc  Castle  whilc  the  two  others  souglit  the  P 
cesses;  and  to  decide  tlie  matter,  they  drew  lots;  an( 
feil  to  the  share  of  the  eldest  to  stop  whcrc  they  w 
The  next  day,  accordingly,  thc  two  younger  Brothers  t 
their  dei)arture,  while  the  eldest  remaine»]  in  the  cas 
and  about  noon  a  little  Dwarf  entered,  and  brought 
Bome  pieces  of  rojist  meat,  which  he  cut  in  piecca,  and  t 
handed  them;  and  while  he  held  it  to  the  yonng  Hu 
man  he  let  one  picee  fall,  and  the  Dwarf  asked  him  tc 
good  enough  to  pick  it  up  again.  So  he  bent  down  tc 
so,  and  immediately  the  Dwarf  jumjx?d  on  him,  and  cau 
Lim  by  the  hair,  and  beat  him  roughly.  The  next  day 
second  Brother  rcmained  at  homc,  but  he  fared  no  bet 
and,  when  the  two  others  rctunied,  the  eldest  asked 
how  he  had  jiassed  the  day.  *'Üh!  badly  enough,  I 
teil  you,"  he  roplied;  and  thc  two  Brothers  uAd  each  oi 
of  what  had  befallen  them;  but  they  said  nothing  to  t 
youngcsl  Brother,  for  fear  he  should  refusc  to  have 
pari  in  the  matter.  So  the  tliird  day  he  remainod  at  hc 
and  the  Dwarf  entered  iis  usual  with  the  meat,  and,  let 
one  piece  fall,  requested  the  youth  to  pick  it  up.  Bu 
Said  to  the  Dwarf,  "  What !  can  you  not  pick  that  up  y< 
seif?'*  If  you  had  the  trouble  of  earning  your  daily  bi 
you  would  be  glad  enough,  but  now  you  are  not  w< 
what  you  eat  I" 

This  ans  wer  made  tUe  Dwarf  very  angry ;  but  thc  yc 
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moment  the  Castle  disappeared,  and  they  found  themselves 
in  the  old  hut.  "  There^  are  yoa  satisfied  now  ?"  said  the 
Man  to  his  Wife  ;  **  now  we  may  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger 
again."  "  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I  would  rather  not  have 
wealth  at  all  than  not  know  whence  it  comes;  for  then  I 
have  no  peace  of  mind." 

The  Man  went  fishing  again,  and  in  a  few  days  he  waa 
lucky  enough  to  pull  up  the  golden  Fish  for  the  third 
time.  "  Well,  well,"  said  the  Fish,  **I  see  I  am  fated  to 
fall  into  your  hands,  so  take  me  hörne,  and  cut  me  into  six 
pieces ;  two  of  which  you  must  give  to  your  wife  to  eat, 
two  to  your  horse,  and  two  you  must  put  in  the  ground, 
and  then  you  will  be  blessed." 

The  Man  took  home  the  Fish,  and  did  as  it  had  said,  and 
it  happened  that  from  the  two  pieces  which  he  sowed  in  the 
ground  two  golden  lilies  grew  up ;  from  the  eating  of  the 
two  pieces  by  the  mare,  two  golden  foals  were  born ;  and 
from  the  wife's  eating  of  her  share,  she  brought  forth  two 
golden  children. 

The  children  grew  up  beautiful  and  fair,  and  with  them 
the  two  lilies  and  the  two  foals;  and  one  day  the  children 
said  to  their  father,  "  We  will  mount  our  golden  steeda 
and  travel  in  the  world." 

But  he  replied  sorrowfully,  "  How  shall  I  manage, 
when  you  are  out,  to  know  how  you  are  getting  on  ?" 

"The  two  golden  lilies,''  said  they,  "will  remain  herOi 
and  by  them  you  can  see  how  we  prosper:  are  they  fresh, 
so  are  we  well ;  do  they  droop,  so  are  we  ill;  do  they  die^ 
so  are  we  dead." 

With  these  words  they  rode  away,  and  soon  came  to  an 
inn  wherein  were  many  people,  who,  when  they  saw  the 
two  golden  children,  laughed  at  them  mockingly.  One  of 
them,  when  he  heard  the  jeers,  was  ashamed,  and  would 
not  go  onward,  but  turned  round  and  went  home  to  bis 
father;  while  the  other  rode  on  tili  he  came  to  a  large 
17* 
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to  the  first  door,  with  his  drawn  knife  in  his  hand.  Thert 
be  heard  the  dragons  SDoring  loudly ;  and,  on  his  carefully 
openmg  the  door,  he  saw  one  of  the  Princesses  sitting 
within,  with  the  dragon's  nine  heads  in  her  lap.  He  raised 
bis  knife  and  out  these  heads  off;  and  immediatel}*  the 
Princess  jumped  up  and  hugged  and  kissed  him,  and  feil 
upon  his  neck,  and  then  gave  him  her  golden  necklace  for 
a  reward.  Next  he  went  after  the  second  Princess,  who 
had  a  dragon  with  seven  heads  by  her  side:  he  also  frced 
her,  and  then  went  to  the  youngest,  who  was  guarded  by 
a  four-headed  dragon.  This  beast  he  also  destroyed;  and 
then  the  three  Sisiers  embraced  and  kissed  him  so  mach 
that  at  last  he  clashed  the  bell  very  hard,  so  that  those 
above  might  hcar.  Whcn  the  basket  came  down  he  set 
each  Princess  in  by  turns,  and  let  them  be  drawn  up;  but, 
as  it  descended  for  him,  he  remembered  the  DwarPssaying 
that  his  Brothers  would  be  faithless  to  him.  So  he  picked 
up  a  huge  stonc,  and  laid  it  in  the  basket,  and  just  as  the 
false  Brothers  had  drawn  it  half-way  up  tliey  cut  the  cord 
at  the  top,  and  the  basket  with  the  stone  in  it  feil  plump 
to  the  bottom.  By  this  means  they  thought  they  had  rid 
themselves  of  thcir  Brother;  and  they  niade  the  three 
Princesses  promise  that  they  would  teil  their  father  it  was 
they  who  had  delivered  them ;  and  then  they  went  home 
to  the  KinjT  and  demanded  the  Princesses  for  their  wives. 
But  meanwhile  the  youngest  Brother  wandered  aboutsadly 
in  the  three  Chambers,  and  thought  he  should  have  to  ditf 
there,  when  all  at  once  he  perceivcd  on  the  walls  a  flute, 
and  he  tliought  to  himself,  "Ahl  what  good  c^m  this  be 
here?  What  is  there  to  make  one  merry!"  He  kicked, 
too,  the  dragons'  heads,  saying,  "And  what  good  are  you 
to  me?  you  cannot  hclp  mc!"  Up  and  down,  to  and  fro, 
niany  tiines  he  walked,  so  oflen,  indced,  the  floor  was  worn 
smooth. 

By-andby  other  thoughts  camc  into  his  head,  and, 
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The  AVise  Peasaiit's  Daughter. 


n^IIERE  was  once  ui>on  a  tirnc  a  poor  Peasant,  who 
-*-  no  land,  biit  inerely  a  little  cottage,  and  an  only  Dai 
ter,  who  one  day  said  to  liim,  **  We  inust  ask  the  King 
a  piece  of  waste  land." 

Nüw,  when  the  King  heard  of  ihcir  poverty,  he 
Bented  ihem  willi  a  corner  of  a  field,  wliicli  the  man 
his  daughter  tilled,  and  proparcd  to  sow  in  it  com 
seeds.    As  thev  turned  the  land  about  tliev  found  a  mo 
of  pure  gold,  and  the  Peasant  said  to  his  Daughter,  "S 
his  Majesty  the  King  has  l)een  so  gracious  to  us  to  pne 
US  with  this  acrc,  we  ought  to  give  hini  this  treasure." 

But  to  this  the  Daugiiter  woulil  not  agree,  saying, 
we  have  the  mortar,  and  not  the  pestle,  we  must  j^ro^ 
the  pestle  for  it ;  therefi)re  be  silent." 

Ilowcvor,  the  Fathcr  would  not  obey  her,  but  took 
mortar  to  the  King,  and  said  he  had  found  it  while  til 
the  ground,  and  asked  the  King  if  he  would  accept 
offering.  The  King  took  it,  and  asked  if  he  had  found 
thing  more.  "Xo,"  rej)lied  the  Peasant.  "Thcn,"  said 
King,  "you  must  procure  the  pestle  for  it."  The  Pea 
Said  thev  had  not  found  that;  but  it  was  of  no  us€ 
might  as  well  have  sj)oken  to  the  wind,  and  he  was  ord' 
to  be  put  in  prison  until  he  discovered  it.  The  keepers 
to  bring  him  daily  bread  and  water,  which  is  all  one  ge 
prison,  and  when  they  did  s»)  they  heard  the  man  alv 
lanKMiting,  "Ilad  I  but  obeycd  my  daughterl  had  I  ob< 
mv  daughter  I"  So  these  keepors  went  and  told  the  I 
that  the  man  was  always  crying,  "Ilad  I  obeyed 
dauc'^htcr !"  and  would  neither  eat  nor  diiuk.     His  Ma 
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Tbe  father,  however,  was  always  thinking  about  thuf 
man,  and  one  mprning  he  rose  early  in  order  to  look  at  his 
daughter's  husband,  and  see  whether  he  were  a  common 
and  ragged  beggar  or  no.  But  when  he  looked,  behold 
there  was  a  magnificent  Golden  Man  in  the  bed,  while 
the  thrown-off  bear's  skin  laid  upon  the  ground.  So  the 
father  went  away,  thinking  "  What  a  good  thing  it  was  I 
restrained  my  passion,  or  I  should  have  made  a  grand 
mistake." 

The  same  night  the  Gold  Child  dreamt  that  he  hunted 
a  fine  stag,  and,  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  said  to 
his  bride,  "  T  must  be  off  to  the  hunt !"  She  was  grieved, 
and  begged  him  to  stay,  and  said,  "  A  great  misfortune 
may  easily  happen  to  you ;  but  he  answered,  "I  must  and 
will  go !"  So  he  rode  away  into  the  forest,  and  soon  met 
a  proud  stag,  just  as  he  had  dreamed.  He  aimed  at  it,  and 
would  have  shot,  but  the  stag  sprang  off.  Then  he  followed 
it  ovcr  hedges  and  ditches  without  wearying  the  whole  day, 
and  at  evening  it  disappeared  from  his  sight  When  now 
the  Gold  Child  looked  round,  he  stood  before  a  little  house, 
wherein  dwelt  a  Witch.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a 
little  old  woman  came,  and  asked,  "  What  are  yöU  doing 
so  late  in  the  midst  of  this  forest?" 

"  Have  you  not  seen  a  stag?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  I  know  the  stag  well :"  and  just 
then  a  little  dog  which  was  in-doors  barked  loudly  at  the 
stranger.  "Will  you  be  quiet,  you  rascatly  dog?"  he 
cried ;  "or  I  will  shoot  you  dead."  At  this  the  Witch  ex- 
claimed  in  a  great  passion,  "  What  I  will  you  kill  my  dog?^ 
and  bewitched  him  at  once,  so  that  he  lay  there  like  a 
ßtone.  His  poor  wife  meanwhile  waited  for  him  in  vain, 
and  soon  she  thought,  "  Ah  I  what  I  feared  in  the  anguish 
of  my  heavy  heart  has  fallen  upon  him." 

But  at  home  the  other  brother  stood  by  the  golden  lily, 
»nd  suddenlj  one  of  tbem  feil  off.     "  Ah,  Heaven  I"  said 
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he,  "  some  great  misfortune  lias  happened  to  mj  orother 
I  muat  be  off,  and  see  if,  hfiply,  I  can  eave  liim." 

But  the  father  said,  "  Stop  here.  If  I  lose  you  to(^ 
what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

"  I  must  and  will  go,"  said  the  youth.  So  he  mounted 
liis  golden  horse,  and  rode  away  tili  he  canie  to  the  large 
forest  wbcre  his  brother  lay  in  the  form  uf  a  stone.  Out 
of  her  house  came  tbe  old  Witch,  called  to  him,  and  would 
have  enchanted  him  too,  but  he  went  not  near  her,  but  Said, 
"  I  will  shoot  jou  down  if  jou  do  not  restore  to  me  mj 
brother." 

She  was  frightened,  but  still  she  acted  very  unwillingly, 
and,  touching  the  stone  with  her  ängers,  the  Gold  Child 
took  agaiii  bis  buman  form.  Tbe  two  Gold  Children  were 
overjoyed  when  they  saw  one  another  again,  and  kissed 
and  embraced,  and  rode  together  out  of  the  forest.  There 
they  partcd — the  one  returned  to  bis  bride,  and  the  other 
to  his  lalher.  Wben  the  lattcr  arrived,  his  falber  said  to 
him,  "  I  knew  that  you  had  eaved  your  brother,  for  the 
golden  lily  all  at  once  revivod,  and  now  flourishes  again." 

After  thia  time  they  livcd  contentedly  and  iiappily,  and 
'  aÜ  went  weil  witb  tbem  tili  the  end  of  their  lives. 


LXXIX. 


The  Soaring  Lark, 


^jPnERE  was  once  a  man  who  had  to  go  a  very  long 
-^  journey,  and  on  bis  departure  he  asked  his  three 
daughiers  what  he  should  bring  them.  The  eldest  chosa 
vearls,  the  second  diamonds,  but  the  third  said,  "Doar 
feither,  I  wish  for  a  singing,  soaring  lark."  The  father 
proin ised  her  she  should  liave  it  if  he  could  meet  with 
one;  and  then,  kissing  all  three,  he  set  out 

When  the  time  carne  round  for  his  return  he  had  bought 
the  pearls  and  diamonds  för  the  two  eider  sisters,  but  the 
lark  he  had  sought  in  vain  cvery where ;  and  this  grieved 
bim  very  much,  for  the  youngest  daughter  was  hisdearest 
child.  By  chance  his  road  led  through  a  forest,  in  tho 
middle  of  which  stood  a  noble  Castle,  and  near  that  a  tree, 
upon  whose  topmost  bough  he  saw  a  singing,  soaring  laik. 
**Ah!  I  happcn  with  you  in  the  very  nick  of  timel"  ne 
exclaimed,  and  bade  his  servant  climb  the  tree  and  catch 
the  bird.  But  as  soon  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  tree  a  Ijiou 
sprang  from  behind,  shaking  his  mane,  and  roaring  so  that 
the  leaves  upon  the  branches  trembled.  "Who  will  steal  my 
Einging,  soaring  lark?"  cried  thebeast;  "I  willeatyon  "pi'* 

"I  did  not  know,"  replied  tho  man,  "  that  the  bird  be 
longed  to  you ;  I  will  repair  the  intended  injury  and  buy 
myself  ofT  with  gold ;  only  let  me  have  my  life." 

"Nothing  can  save  you,"  said  the  Lion,  "except  you 
piomise  me  the  first  person  who  meets  you  on  your  returo 
home ;  if  you  do  that,  I  will  give  you  not  only  your  life, 
but  also  the  bird  for  your  daughter." 

This  condition  the  man  refuscd,  saying,  "  That  might 
be  my  youngest  daughter,  who  is  dearest  to  me,  and  will 
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most  likcly  rtin  to  meet  me  on  my  return."  But  tho  sef 
vant  was  anxious,  and  said,  "It  does  not  follow  tbat  your 
daughter  will  come ;  it  may  be  a  cat  or  a  dog."  At  length 
the  man  let  himself  be  persuaded,  and,  taking  the  singing, 
Boaring  lark,  he  promised  the  Lion  whatever  should  first 
mect  him. 

Soon  he  arrived  at  home,  and  on  entering  bis  hjuse  the 
first  who  greeted  him  was  no  other  than  bis  dearest  daugh* 
ter,  who  came  running  up,  kissed  and  embracedliim,  and 
when  she  saw  the  lark  in  bis  band  was  almost  beside  her- 
seif with  joy.  The  poor  father,  however,  could  not  re* 
joice,  but  began  to  weep,  and  said,  "My  dearest  child,  this 
bird  I  have  bought  very  dear ;  I  was  foreed  to  promise  yoa 
für  it  to  a  wild  Lion,  and  when  he  gets  you  he  will  tear 
you  in  pieces  and  eat  you."  Then  he  told  her  all  tbat  had 
passed,  and  begged  her  not  to  go  away,  let  what  might  be 
the  consequences.  But  bis  daughter  consoled  him  and 
said,  "  My  dear  father,  what  you  have  promised  you  must 
perform ;  I  will  go  and  soften  the  heart  of  this  Lion,  so 
tbat  I  shall  soon  return  to  you." 

The  next  morning  she  had  the  way  shown  to  her,  and, 
taking  leave,  she  went  boldly  into  the  forest.  But  this 
Lion  was  an  enehanted  Prince,  who  by  day,  with  all  bis 
attendants,  had  the  forms  of  lions,  and  by  night  they  re- 
sumed  their  natural  human  figure.  On  her  arrival,  there- 
^oii^  tKp.  maiden  was  received  kindly,  and  led  into  the  Castle ; 
and  when  night  cam©  on,  and  the  Lion  took  bis  natural 
form,  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour. 
Here  they  lived  contented  with  eaeh  other,  sleeping  by  day 
and  watching  by  night.  One  day  the  Prince  said  to  bis 
wife,  "To-morrow  is  a  feast-day  in  your  father's  house,  bo- 
cause  your  eklest  sister  is  to  be  married,  and,  if  you  wish 
fco  go,  my  lions  shall  aocompany  you." 

She  replied  tbat  she  should  like  very  much  to  see  her 
ßither  again,  and  went,  accompanied  by  the  lious.    On  hei 
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wrrival  thcre  was  great  rejoicing,  for  all  hdd  believed  that 
Bfae  had  been  tora  in  pieces  by  the  lions,  and  killed  long 
ago.  Bat  she  told  them  what  a  handsome  husband  she 
bad,  and  bow  well  she  fared,  and  stopped  witb  tbem  so 
long  as  tbe  wedding  lasted ;  after  wbicb  sbe  went  back 
into  the  forest. 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards  the  second  daughter  was 
to  be  married,  and  the  youngest  was  again  invited  to  the 
wedding;  but  she  said  to  the  Lion,  "This  time  I  will  not 
go  alone,  for  you  must  accompany  me."  But  the  Lion  said 
tt  would  be  dangerous  for  him ;  for,  should  a  ray  from  a 
burniiig  light  touch  him,  then  he  would  instantly  be 
ehanged  into  a  pigeon,  and  in  that  form  fiy  about  for 
leven  long  years. 

"0hl  do  go  with  me!"  entreated  his  bride,  "I  will 
protect  you  and  ward  off  all  light." 

So  at  last  they  went  away  together,  taking  their  little 
cbild  with  them;  and  tbe  Princess  caused  a  room  to  be 
built,  strong  and  thick,  so  that  no  ray  could  pierce  through, 
wherein  her  husband  was  tc  sit  when  the  bridal  lights  were 
put  up.  But  the  door  was  made  of  green  wood,  which 
Bplit,  and  left  a  little  chink  which  no  one  perceived.  Now 
the  marriage  was  performed,  but,  as  the  train  returned 
from  church  with  its  multitude  of  torches  and  lights  pass- 
ing by  the  door,  a  ray  pierced  through  the  chink  and  feil 
like  a  hair  line  upon  the  Prince,  who,  in  the  same  instant 
that  it  touched  him,  was  ehanged  into  a  Dove.  When, 
then,  the  Princess  entered  the  room  she  found  only  a  white 
Dove,  who  said  to  her,  "  For  seven  years  must  I  fly  about 
in  the  world,  but  at  every  seventh  mile  I  will  let  fall  a 
drop  of  red  blopd  and  a  white  feather,  which  shall  show 
you  the  way ;  and,  if  you  follow  in  their  track,  ultimately 
you  may  save  me." 

With  thc^se  words  the  Dove  flew  out  of  doors,  and  she 
fi>llijwed  it;  and  at  every  seventh  mile  it  let  fall  a  drop  of 
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blood  and  a  feather,  which  showed  her  its  path.  Thus  she 
travelled  further  and  further  over  the  world,  without  look- 
ing  about  or  resting,  so  that  the  seven  years  were  at  length 
alrnostspent;  and  the  prospect  cheered  her  heart,  think- 
ing  that  so  soon  they  would  be  saved ;  and  yet  were  they 
far  enough  off  it  Once  while  she  walked  on  no  feather 
feil,  and  not  even  a  drop  of  blood,  and  when  she  cast  her 
eyes  upwards  the  Dove  bad  disappeared.  Then  she  thought 
to  herseif,  "No  man  cj\n  help  you  now;"  so  she  mounted 
up  to  the  San,  and  asked^  "  Hast  thou  seen  a  white  Dove 
on  the  wing,  for  thou  shinest  into  every  chasm  and  over 
every  peak?" 

**No,  I  have  not  seen  one,"  replied  the  Sun;  "buti 
will  give  you  this  little  casket ;  open  it  if  you  stand  in 
need  of  help." 

She  thanked  the  Siin  and  walked  on  tili  evening,  when 
the  Moon  shone  out,  and  then  she  asked  it,  "  Hast  thou 
seen  a  white  Dove  on  the  wing,  for  thou  shinest  over  every 
field  and  through  every  wood  all  night  long?" 

"No,  I  have  not  seen  one,"  replicd  the  Moon;  "but  1 
will  give  you  this  egg;  break  it  if  ever  you  fall  into 
trouble." 

She  thanked  the  Moon  and  walked  on  tili  the  North 
Wind  passed  by^  and  she  asked  again,  "Hast  thou  not 
seen  a  white  Dove,  for  thou  passest  through  all  the  boughs, 
and  shakest  every  leaf  under  Heaven  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not  seen  one,"  rcplied  the  North  Wind; 
but  I  will  ask  the  tl)rfe  other  Winds,  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  seen  him  you  seck." 

So  the  East  and  West  Winds  were  asked,  but  they  had 
seen  nothing ;  but  the  South  Wind  said,  "  I  have  seen  the 
white  Dove;  it  has  flown  to  the  Eed  Sea,  where  it  haa 
again  become  a  Lion,  for  the  seven  years  are  up ;  and  the 
Lion  Stands  there  in  combat  with  a  Caterpillar,  who  is  re- 
ally  an  enchanted  Princess.*' 
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At  these  words  the  North  Wind  said  to  her,  "  I  will 
advisc  you ;  go  to  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  right  shore  theieof 
Btand  grcat  reeds;  count  them  and  cut  off  the  eleventh, 
and  beat  the  Caterpillar  therewith.  The  lion  will  then 
vanquish  it,  and  both  will  take  again  their  human  iorms. 
This  done,  look  round,  and  you  will  see  the  griflSn  which 
sits  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  upon  its  back  leap  with  your 
beloved  Prince,  and  the  bird  will  bear  you  safely  co  your 
home.  There,  I  give  you  a  nut  to  let  fall  when  yuu  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  for  a  large  nut  tree  will  tneij  grow 
out  of  the  water,  upon  which  the  griffin  will  rest;  «ind  if  it 
cannot  rest  there  you  will  then  know  that  it  is  not  atrong 
enough  to  carry  you  over;  but  if  you  forget  to  let  the  nut 
drop,  you  will  both  fall  into  the  sea." 

So  the  Princess  set  out,  and  found  everyching  as  the 
North  Wind  had  said.  She  counted  the  reeds  on  the  shore, 
and  cut  off  the  cleventh  one,  wherewith  she  beat  the  Cater- 
pillar tili  it  was  conquered  by  the  lion,  and  immediately 
both  took  their  human  forms.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Princesa 
who  had  been  a  Caterpillar  regained  her  nature,  she  seized 
the  Prince,  and  leapt  with  him  on  the  back  of  a  griffin,  and 
so  flew  away.  Thus  the  poor  wanderer  was  again  forsaken, 
and  sat  down  to  weep,  but  soon  she  recovered  herseif  and 
said,  "  So  far  as  the  wind  blows,  and  so  long  as  the  cock 
crows,  I  will  travel,  until  I  find  my  husband  again !" 

AVith  this  resolve  she  travelled  on  further  and  further, 
tili  she  at  length  arrived  at  the  palace  where  they  had 
lived  togcther.  Here  she  heard  that  a  festival  would  soon 
be  held,  when  the  marriage  of  her  husband  and  the  Prin 
cess  would  be  performed,  and  in  her  distress  she  opened 
the  casket  which  the  Sun  had  given  her,  and  found  a  drcsa 
in  it  as  glitten ng  as  the  Sun  himself.  She  took  it  out,  and, 
putting  it  on,  went  up  to  the  Castle,  and  everybody,  the 
Princess  included,  regarded  her  with  wonderment  The 
dress  pleased  the  intended  bride  so  much  that  sbe  thought 
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it  would  make  a  magnificent  bridal  garment,  and  inqaired 
if  it  were  for  sale. 

"  Not  for  gold  or  silver,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  for  flosh 
and  blood  1" 

The  Princess  asked  the  stranger  what  she  meant,  and 
sbe  replied,  ^'Let  me  for  one  night  sieep  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  bridegroom  1" 

To  tbis  request  the  bride  would  not  at  first  accede,  but 
for  love  of  the  dress  she  consented,  and  ordered  her  servant 
to  give  the  Prince  a  sleeping-draught.  Then  when  night 
came  the  stranger  was  led  into  the  room  where  the  Prinoe 
was  already  fast  aslcep.  There  sbe  sat  herseif  down  upon 
the  bed,  and  said,  "  For  seven  long  years  have  I  followed 
you,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  have  I  visited  and  inquired 
after  you,  and  at  the  ßcd  Sea  I  helped  you  against  the 
Caterpillar:  will  you,  then,  quite  forget  me?" 

But  the  Prince  slept  so  soundly  that  her  words  ap- 
pcared  only  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the  fir* 
trees,  and  so  at  daybreak  she  was  conducted  out  of  the 
Chamber,  and  had  to  give  up  the  golden  dress.  Then, 
thinking  how  little  it  had  helped  her,  she  became  very  sad, 
and,  going  away  to  a  meadow,  sat  down  there  and  wept. 
While  she  did  so  she  sudderily  bethought  herseif  of  \he 
egg  which  the  Moon  had  givcn  her,  and  on  cracking  it 
there  came  out  a  hen  with  twelve  chickcns,  all  of  gold, 
which  ran  about  to  peck,  and  crept  under  the  old  hen's 
wing,  so  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  prettier.  She 
got  up  and  drove  them  before  her  on  the  meadow,  tili  the 
bride  saw  them  out  of  her  window,  and  they  pleased  her 
BO  rriuch  that  she  even  came  down  and  asked  if  lliey  wero 
not  for  sale.  "Not  for  gold  or  silvcr,  but  for  flesh  and 
blood,"  replicd  the  stranger;  "let  me  sleep  oncc  more  in 
the  Chamber  where  the  bridegroom  slecps." 

The  bride  consented,  and  would  liave  deceived  her  aa 
the  night  before,  but  the  Prince,  cn  going  to  bcd,  asked  bis 
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iervant  what  the  rustling  and  murmuring  he  had  heard  the 
previous  night  had  l^een  caused  by.  The  servant  told  him 
all  that  had  happen^d,  and  that  he  had  given  him  a  slecp- 
ing-draught,  because  a  poor  maiden  had  slept  that  night  in 
his  room,  and  would  again  do  so.  The  Prince  bade  him 
pour  out  the  sleeping-draught,  and  when  the  maiden  came 
at  night,  and  began  to  teil  her  sorrowful  tale  as  ehe  had 
done  before,  he  recognised  the  voice  of  his  true  wife,  and 
Bprang  up  exclaiming,  "Now  am  I  savedl  all  this  haa 
passed  to  me  like  a  dream,  for  the  stränge  Princcss  haa 
bewitched  me,  so  that  I  must  have  forgotten  everything, 
had  not  you  been  sent  at  the  right  time  to  deliver  me." 

Then  as  quickly  as  possible  they  both  went  out  of  the 
^alace,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  father  of  the  Princess, 
who  was  an  enchanter.  They  set  themselves  upon  the 
grifBn,  who  carried  them  over  the  ßed  Sea,  and  as  soön  aa 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  it  the  Princess  let  drop  her  nut 
Thereupon  a  great  nut-tree  grew  up,  whereon  the  bird 
rested,  and  then  it  carried  them  straight  to  their  home, 
whcre  they  found  their  child  grown  tall  and  handsome, 
and  with  him  they  ever  afterwards  lived  happily  to  the 
end  of  the  J  lives. 


LXXX. 

The  Death  of  the  Cock. 


OXCE  upon  a  time  a  Cock  and  a  Ilen  lived  together  im 
a  nut-grove,  and  made  an  agreeincnt  that  whichever 
found  a  nut-kernel  should  sliare  it  wilh  the  other.  Now 
the  Cock  once  found  a  kernel,  an  extremely  fine  one,  bat 
he  Said  nothing  about  it  to  tlie  Ilen,  intending  to  eat  it  all 
himself.  Bat  it  was  so  big  that  it  would  not  p;iss  down  bis 
throat,  and  there  it  stuck,  so  that  soon  he  was  in  danger  of 
bcing  suftbcated.  Then  he  cried  to  the  Ilen,  "Run  quick- 
ly,  I  pray  you,  and  fetch  rne  some  waler,  or  I  shall  be 
Btifled."  She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  Spring,  and 
Said,  "Spring,  you  must  give  rne  some  water,  the  Cock  lies 
in  the  nut-grove,  and  is  ncarly  sufibcated  froin  baving 
Bwallowed  too  large  a  kernel."  "Run  lirst  to  the  Bride, 
and  get  mc  some  red  silk,"  replicd  the  Brook.  The  Ilen 
ran  and  said,  "Bride,  plense  give  me  some  red  silk;  red 
ßilk  must  I  giveto  the  Brook,  that  the  Brook  may  give  me 
watcr  to  take  to  my  husband,  who  lies  in  the  nut-grove 
half  snffocated  with  a  big  nut."  The  Bride  said,  "Run 
and  fetch  me,  first,  my  garland  which  hangs  upon  yonder 
meadow."  So  the  Ilen  ran  and  fetched  the  garland  from 
the  bough  where  it  hung,  and  brought  it  to  the  Bride,  who 
gave  her  red  silk  for  it,  which  she  took  to  the  Brook,  which 
then  gave  her  water,  which  she  took  liome  to  her  husband; 
but,  meanwhile,  alas!  he  had  died,  and  there  he  lay  molion- 
less.  The  Ken  was  very  sad  at  the  sight,  and  slirieked 
aloud,  so  that  all  the  other  animals  came  and  mourned  for 
the  Cock,  and  six  miee  built  a  little  coach,  whereon  to  carry 
bim  to  his  grave;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  they  har* 
Dessed  themselves  to  it,  and  the  Ilen  foUowed  as  cliief 
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mourner.  On  the  road  they  met  tlie  Fox,  who  asked  what 
was  the  matter?  and  the  Hen  told  him,  "I  am  going  to 
bury  my  husband."  "  May  I  go  with  you  ?"  asked  tne  Fox. 
**  Yes,"  replied  she;  "but  place  yourself  behind  the  car- 
riage,  for  my  horses  do  not  allow  any  one  in  front  of  them." 
The  Fox  went  behind  and  followed,  and  so  did  the  Wol^ 
the  Bear,  the  Goat,  the  Lion,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  The  train  had  not  gone  very  far  when  it  came  to  a 
Btream.  "  Now  ho w  shall  we  get  over  here  ?"  said  the  Ilen. 
"  I  will  lay  myself  across,"  said  a  Straw  which  was  near 
them,  "and  you  can  pass  over  me."  But  as  soon  as  the 
six  mice  went  upon  the  bridge  it  broke  down,  and  they 
were  thrown  into  the  stream,  and  soon  drowned.  There 
was  need  now  for  another  bridge,  and  a  Goal  came  up,  and 
said,  "  I  am  big  enough,  I  will  lay  myself  across  and  you 
shall  pa&s  over  me."  So  the  Goal  set  himself  in  the  water, 
but,  unluckily,  he  went  in  too  deep,  and  all  his  fire  was  ex- 
tJnguished,  so  that  he  died !  Then  a  Stone  took  pity  upon 
the  poor  Ilen,  and  laid  himself  across  the  water,  and  the 
Hen,  drawing  the  waggon,  got  safely  over  to  the  other  side, 
But  then  the  others  had  to  cross,  and  the  waggon  was  sent 
back  for  them ;  but  alas  I  there  were  too  many  of  them,  and 
the  waggon  overturned,  and  threw  them  all  into  the  water, 
where  they  sank  to  rise  no  more.  Now  the  poor  Ilen  waa 
left  alone  with  the  dead  Cock,  and,  digging  a  grave,  she 
laid  him  in,  and  threw  up  a  heap  of  earth  over  him,  on 
which  she  sat  and  mourned  so  long  tili  she  also  died« 
And  so  all  of  them  quitted  this  life. 


LXXXI. 


The  Water-Sprite. 


ALITTLE  Boy  and  his  Sister  were  once  plajing  ui.on 
the  edge  of  a  stream,  and  both  feil  in.  Under 
tlie  water  was  a  Sprite,  who  took  them,  saying,  "  Now  I 
have  got  you  I  will  make  you  work  for  me."  She  gare 
the  Maiden  dirty  and  tangled  flax  to  spin,  and  water  to 
drink  out  of  a  hollow  jar,  while  the  Boy  had  tv>  hew  down 
a  tree  with  a  blunt  axe,  and  received  nothing  to  eat  bat 
Btony  lumps  of  sand.  This  treatment  made  the  childrtn 
so  impatient,  that  they  waited  tili  one  Sunday  when  tha 
Water-Sprite  wasgone  to  church,  and  then  they  ran  away. 
When  the  Sprite  came  out  of  cburcli,  therefore,  she  saw 
that  her  birds  were  flown,  and  set  out  afler  them  with 
great  leaps.  But  the  little  Girl  threw  behind  her  a  large 
brush,  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  bristles,  cvei 
which  the  Sprite  could  glide  only  with  great  difficulty,  but 
at  last  she  did  so. 

As  soon  as  the  children  saw  her  again,  the  Boy  threw 
behind  him  a  large  comb,  With  thousands  and  thousands 
of  tceth ;  but  over  this  the  Sprite  glided  at  last,  as  she 
knew  how  to  save  herseif  from  the  points. 

Then  the  little  Girl  threw  behind  a  mirror,  whicb 
seemed  like  a  glass  mountain,  and  was  so  very  smooth  that 
ßhe  could  not  possibly  get  over  it. 

The  Water-Sprite  thought  she  would  go  home  quickly, 
and  fetch  an  axe,  to  cut  in  halves  this  glass  rock;  but 
when  she  returned  the  children  had  swam  far  enough 
away,  and  so  the  Sprite  had  to  amuse  hersei'  as  best  she 
could. 


LXXXII. 


Brother  Lustig. 


ONÜE  there  was  a  great  war,  which  at  last  came  to  an 
end,  and  then  many  soldiers  received  their  dischargO| 
and  amongst  others  was  Brotber  Lustig,  who  was  sent  away 
with  nothing  eise  but  a  small  loaf  of  ammunition-bread  and 
four  farthings  in  money.  Now,  a  boly  Saint  dressed  him- 
seif  as  a  poor  beggar,  and  sat  by  the  roadside  where  Brother 
Lustig  passed,  and  begged  an  alms  of  him.  "My  good 
beggar,"  said  the  Soldier  in  reply,  "  what  shall  I  give  you? 
I  have  been  in  the  army,  and  have  just  received  my  discharge 
with  no  other  re  ward  than  a  loaf  of  ammunition-bread  and 
four  farthings ;  and  when  those  are  done  I  also  must  beg ; 
still,  what  I  have,  that  will  I  share  with  you."  So  saying, 
Brother  Lustig  divided  the  loaf  into  four  parts,  and  gavo 
one  to  the  beggar,  and  also  one  farthing.  The  Saint  thanked 
him,  and,  going  further,  sat  himself  down  in  the  form  of 
another  beggar  by  the  roadside.  And  when  the  Soldier 
came  up  he  asked  him  as  before  for  a  giflb.  Brother  Lustig 
replied  just  as  he  had  to  the  first  beggar,  and  gave  again 
a  fourth  part  of  his  bread  und  a  farthing.  The  Saint 
thanked  him,  and,  going  still  further,  took  the  form  of  a 
third  beggar,  and  asked  for  an  alms ;  and  Brother  Lustig 
gave  him  the  third  share  of  his  bread,  and  one  of  his  two 
remaining  farthings.  The  Saint  thanked  him,  and  left  him 
to  pursue  his  way  in  peace  with  his  one  portion  of  bread 
and  Single  piece  of  money.  With  these  he  entered  an  inn, 
atc  his  bread,  and  with  his  farthing  procured  some  beer 
When  he  had  done  his  meal,  he  went  on  again,  and  prcs- 
ently  the  Saint,  in  the  form  of  a  discharged  soldier  like  him 
1^  came  up  to  him  and  said,  '*  Good  cay,  comrade ;  ean 
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you  not  give  me  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  farthing  to  buy  some 
beer  ?"  *'  Where  shall  I  get  them  ?"  said  Lustig,  "  I  have 
just  received  my  discharge,  and  nothing  with  it  but  a  loaf 
of  ararr.unition-bread  and  four  farthings;  and  those  I  have 
ehared  with  three  beggars  whom  I  have  met  by  the  way. 
The  last  farthing  I  have  spent  for  a  draught  of  beer  to  wash 
down  my  own  share  of  the  loaf,  and  so  I  am  empty  in  purse^ 
and,  if  you  have  no  more,  we  may  as  well  go  begging  to- 
gether." 

**  No,"  replied  the  Saint,  "  that  is  not  yet  necessaiy,  for 
I  understand  a  little  of  the  healing  art,  and  with  that  I  can 
earn  as  much  as  I  require." 

"  Ah  well !"  replied  Brother  Lustig,  "  then  I  must  go 
alone,  since  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  that  science." 

"  You  can  corae  with  me,"  said  the  Saint,  "  and  of  what 
I  earn  you  shall  have  the  half." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  replied  Brother  Lustig ;  and  they 
walked  on  together. 

Soon  they  camc  to  a  farmhouse,  and  heard  within  a  great 
crying  and  groaning.  So  they  entered,  and  found  the- 
master  lying  on  his  bed,  very  ill,  and  nigh  unto  death,  while 
his  wife  sat  by  weeping  and  howling.  "  Cease  your  tears 
and  groans  I"  said  the  Saint  to  the  woman,  *'  I  will  make 
your  husband  well ;"  and  he  took  out  of  his  pockct  an  oint- 
ment,  with  which  he  anointed  him,  and  in  a  minute  the 
farmer  stood  up  quite  recovered.  In  their  loy  and  satis- 
faction,  the  man  and  his  wife  asked  the  Saint,  "  How  can 
we  reward  you,  or  what  shall  we  give  you?"  The  Saint, 
however,  would  take  nothing,  and  the  more  they  begged 
bim  the  more  earnestly  he  refused ;  but  Brother  Lustig 
nudged  him,  and  said,  "Do  take  sometliing,  we  shall  want 
it."  At  last  the  countrywoman  brought  a  lamb  and  asked 
the  Saint  to  take  it,  but  he  still  refused,  tili  Lustig,  nudging 
him  again  and  saying,  "  Pray  take  it,  we  shall  certainly 
want  it,"  he  consented,  saying  to  Brother  Lustig,  "  I  will 
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take  this  lan:b,  but  I  cannot  carry  it;  you  must  de»  tliat| 
since  you  wish  for  it."  "  Oh,  as  to  ihat  matter,"  said  Lustig, 
*'I  will  readily  take  it ;"  and  he  tied  bis  legs  to  a  stick  aiid 
put  it  upon  bis  Shoulder.  Now  they  went  on  tili  they  came 
to  a  forest,  where  the  lamb  would  soon  have  i)ccome  a  bür- 
den to  Lustig,  but  he  was  hungry,  and  said  to  the  Saint, 
**See,  here  is  a  beautiful  place  to  cook  and  eat  the  lamb." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  his  companion ;  "  but  I  cannot  stay 
licre  while  you  cook ;  do  you  see  to  that.  Here  is  a  kettle ; 
meanwhile  I  will  walk  about  tili  it  is  ready ;  but  mind  you 
must  not  begin  to  eat  until  I  return,  which  will  be  at  the 
right  time.  "  You  can  go  if  you  please,"  said  Lustig ;  "  I 
understand  cooking  well,  and  all  will  soon  be  ready."  And 
so  saying,  he  killed  the  lamb,  made  a  fire,  and  threw  the 
llesh  into  the  pot  to  boil.  The  meat  was  soon  done  enough, 
but  still  the  Saint  did  not  return,  and  Brother  Lustig  at 
length  took  it  out  of  the  pot,  and,  cutting  it  up,  found  the 
heart.  "  This  is  the  best  part,"  said  he  as  he  ate  it,  and 
just  then  the  Saint  returned,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  can 
eat  the  whole  lamb  by  yourself,  but  give  me  the  heart." 
Brother  Lustig- took  up  his  knife  and  fork  and  pretended 
to  search  very  eagerly  among  the  flesh  for  the  heart  with- 
out  success.  "There  is  none,"said  he  at  length.  "No! 
where  should  it  be,  then  ?"  asked  the  Saint.  "  That  I  do 
not  know,"  replied  the  other;  "but  what  simpletons  we 
both  are  to  expect  to  find  a  lamb's  heart  when  it  has  none !" 

"  Eh !"  said  the  Apostle,  "  that  is  something  new ;  evory 
animal  has  a  heart,  and  why  should  not  a  lamb  have  one?" 
"No,  certainly,  comrade,"  said  Lustig,  "a  lamb  has  no 
heart ;  just  think  for  a  minute,  and  you  will  readily  allow 
it  has  not." 

"Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  Saint,  "since  there  is  no 
heart  I  need  none  of  the  flesh ;  you  may  eat  it  all  your- 
ielf.*' 

"  And  what  I  cannot  eat  I  shall  put  in  my  knapsack,^* 
18 
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Baid  the  Soldier,  and  as  he  ate  but  half  he  disposed  of  t1i6 
other  as  he  said. 

This  over,  they  travelled  on  further,  and  soon  came  to 
a  stream  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  "Go  you  firet," 
Said  the  Saint  to  his  companion ;  but  he  refiised,  thinking, 
if  the  other  went  before,  he  should  know  whether  the 
water  were  deep  or  no.  The  holy  Saint  walked  through, 
and  the  water  was  only  up  to  his  knees,  and  then  Brother 
Lustig  followed,  but  the  water  had  become  deeper  and 
covered  him  up  to  the  neck,  so  that  he  called,  "  Help  me, 
comrade!"  But  the  Saint  said,  "Will  you  confess  that 
you  ate  the  heart  of  the  lamb  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  eaten  it ;"  and  imme* 
difitely  the  water  rose  still  more,  tili  it  reached  his  mouth, 
"  Ilelp  mc,  comrade !"  cried  the  Soldier  again  ;  but  the 
Saint  asked  a  second  time,  "  Will  you  confess  that  you  ate 
the  lamb's  heart?"  "No,  I  have  not  eaten  it,"  said  Lus- 
tig ;  but  nevertheless  the  Saint  would  not  drown  him,  but 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him  out. 

Now  they  walked  on  again,  and  came  to  a  country 
where  they  heard  that  the  King's  daughter  lay  deadly 
sick.  "  Halloa  I  comrade,"  said  the  Soldier  to  the  Saint, 
"here  is  a  windfall  for  us;  if  we  can  restore  her  to  life, 
our  fortune  is  made  for  ever."  But  the  holy  Saint  would 
not  hurry,  and  Lustig  said,  "  Pray  make  haste,  comrade, 
and  lift  your  legs  quicker,  or  we  shall  not  arrive  in  time." 
Still  the  Saint  went  on  slowly,  slowly,  although  his  com- 
jmnion  tried  to  push  him  along,  until  they  at  last  heard  that 
the  Princess  was  dead.  "  There,"  said  the  Soldier,  "  this 
comes  of  your  sleepy  Walking." 

But  the  Saint  said,  "  Be  quict  1  I  can  do  more  than 
make  the  sick  well,  for  I  can  also  restore  the  dead  to  life." 

"  Well,  if  that  be  so,"  said  Brother  Lustig,  "  that  will 
please;  but  you  must  ask  the  half  of  the  kingdom  for  a  re» 
u  ard."    Thereupon  they  went  into  the  royal  palace,  when 
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all  were  in  great  grie^  and  the  Saint  said  to  the  King,  ^'  1 
will  restore  your  daughter  to  life."  So  he  was  led  to  her, 
and  he  aeked  for  a  kettle  of  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  he  caused  every  one  to  go  out  of  the  room,  and 
only  Brother  Lustig  to  remain.  Then  he  out  all  the  limbs 
of  the  dead  Princess  one  from  another,  and  threw  them 
into  the  water;  and,  making  a  fire  beneath  the  kettle, 
waited  tili  nothing  was  left  but  the  bones.*  Then  he  took 
out  the  white  bones  and  laid  them  upon  a  table,  and  ar^ 
ranged  them  in  their  natural  order,  and  when  that  was 
done  he  stepped  in  front  of  them  and  said,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  most  Iloly,  stand  up,  oh  dead  1" 

At  the  third  repeating  of  these  words  the  Princess 
arose,  in  füll  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigour,  and  the 
King  was  so  rejoiced  that  he  said  to  the  Saint,  "  Ask  your 
recompense,  and  whatever  it  is  I  will  give  it  you,  even  to 
the  half  of  my  kingdom." 

But  the  Saint  answered,  "I  desire  nothing."  "Oh, 
you  simple  fellow  I"  thought  the  Soldier  to  himsel^  and 
taking  his  comrade  aside  he  whispered  to  him,  "  Be  not 
so  foolish ;  if  you  desire  nolhing,  still  I  have  need ;"  but 
the  holy  Saint  would  ask  nothing.  The  King,  however, 
seeing  that  the  other  wished  for  some  recompense,  caused 
his  knapsack  to  be  filled  with  gold  by  the  treasurer. 

After  thisthey  travelled  on  further,  and  as  they  entered 
a  wood,  Brother  Lustig  said  to  the  Saint,  "  Let  us  now 
ßhare  the  gold."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Saint,  "  now  is  the 
time,"  and  he  divided  the  gold  into  three  portions.  Brother 
Lustig  thought,  "  Why,  what  crotchet  has  he  got  in  his 
head  now,  to  make  three  portions  while  we  are  only  two  ?" 

The  Saint  said,  "  I  have  now  divided  it,  one  share  for 
nie,  one  for  you,  and  one  for  him  who  ate  the  lamb's 
heart" 

"  Oh  !  I  ate  that,"  replied  Brother  Lustig  quickly,  and 
9natched  at  the  gold  ;  "  you  may  believe  me." 
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^'  But  bow  can  tbat  be  true?"  askcd  tbe  Saint^  "lambt 
bave  no  bearts !" 

**  Eh,  what  I"  replied  tbe  Soldier ;  "  wby,  wbat  are  y<m 
ibinking  of  ?  A  lamb  has  a  heart  as  well  as  anj  oiber 
animal ;  wby  sbould  a  lamb  alone  bave  no  beart  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  Said  the  Saint,  '*  now  you  may  keep  tbe  gold 
yourself,  I  will  travel  no  longer  with  such  a  man,  but  will 
go  my  own  patb." 

"As you  11  ke,  comrade,"  replied  tbe  Soldier;  "as  you 
like ;  farewell  I" 

So  tbe  holy  Saint  went  another  road,  and  Brotber  Lus- 
tig thought,  "  It  is  well  tbat  be  is  gone ;  be  is  certainly  a 
wpnderful  man."  The  Soldier  bad  gold  enougb  now  ;  but 
what  with  visiting,  giving  presents,  feasting,  and  such  like, 
before  many  months  had  elapsed  he  was  again  quite  poor. 
At  that  time  he  came  into  a  country  where  he  beard  tbat 
the  King's  daughtcr  had  just  died.  "Abi"  thought  he, 
**  höre  is  a  good  thing!  I  will  restore  her  to  life  again,  and 
I  will  bave  such  a  sum  counted  out  as  the  importance  of 
my  art  Warrants  I"  So  he  went  to  the  King  and  ofFered  to 
bring  the  dead  to  life.  Now  this  King  had  hcard  that  a 
discharged  Soldier  was  travclling  about  who  had  raised  tbe 
dead,  and  hc  supposcd  our  Brother  Lustig  to  be  tbe  man« 
Nevertheless,  as  he  did  not  feel  certain,  he  first  asked  tbe 
advice  of  bis  councillors,  who  decidcd  that  therc  was  no 
harrn  in  trying  the  man  as  the  Princess  was  really  dead. 
So  Brother  Lustig  caused  water  to  bc  brought  to  bim  in  a 
kettle,  and  whcn  evcry  one  had  left  the  room,  he  cut  tlio 
limbs  asunder,  and  put  them  into  the  water  and  made  a 
fire  bencath,  just  as  he  bad  seen  the  Saint  do.  Then  wben 
the  water  boiled,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  bonos,  he 
took  them  out  and  laid  them  on  a  table,  but  he  knew  not 
in  what  order  to  j)ut  them,  and  so  placcd  them  the  wrong 
way.  This  done, be  rose  up  and  said  thrice,  "In  the  naine 
of  tbe  most  Holy,  arise,  oh  dead !"  but  the  bones  did  not 
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move.  "You  shining  fellows,  get  up,  or  it  will  be  the 
worae  for  you  I"  said  he,  and  just  as  he  spoke  the  Saint 
came,  in  his  former  disgiüse  as  a  discharged  Soldier,  aud 
said,  "  You  impious  man  I  what  are  you  about?  how  can 
the  dead  rise  when  you  have  placed  the  limbs  all  wrong?'* 

"Comrade,  1  did  it  as  well  as  I  could,"  said  he.  "This 
time,"  continued  the  holy  Saint,  "  I  will  help  you  out  of 
your  trouble,  but  do  not  undertake  anything  of  this  sort 
again,  or  it  will  be  your  ruin.  Likewise  I  warn  you,  you 
are  not  to  take  or  desire  the  least  things  of  the  King  for 
this  Service." 

Thereupon  the  Saint  laid  the  bones  in  their  right  ordcr, 
and  said  thrice  aloud,  "  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy, 
arise,  oh  dead  1"  and  immediately  the  Princcss  arose  as 
well  as  ever,  and  as  beautiful.  Then  the  Saint  disappeared 
through  the  window,  and  left  Brother  Lustig  rejoicing  at 
the  miracle,  but  vexed  that  he  must  not  take  any  reward 
for  the  dced.  **  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he,  "  what 
whim  now  he  has  taken  into  his  head,  for  what  he  givea 
with  one  band  he  takes  with  the  other,  and  there  is  no  un- 
derstanding  him."  And  so  thinking,  when  the  King  asked 
him  what  he  wished  for  he  dared  not  take  anything,  but 
through  ariifice  and  cunning  he  managed  to  get  his  knap* 
sack  filled  with  gold.  Then  he  took  his  leave  with  many 
thanks,  and  as  he  went  out  the  door  the  Saint  stood  there^ 
and  said,  "  What  sort  of  a  man  are  you  ?  I  forbade  you  to 
take  anything,  and  yet  you  have  your  knapsack  filled  witb 
guld." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  if  it  is  put  in  for  me?"  replied 
Brother  Lustig 

"  Well,  this  I  teil  you,"  continued  the  Saint,  "if  you 
undertake  such  things  in  future  you  will  süßer." 

"  Oh!  comrade,  what  care  I  ?  now  I  have  money  what 
do  I  want  with  bone-boiling?"  said  Brother  Lustig. 

"  Ah  l"  said  the  Saint,  "  the  gold  will  last  long,  will  it 
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circle,  and  were  dancing  round  bim.  When  Brollier  Lustig 
saw  thcm  he  said,  **  Dance  as  long  as  you  like,  bat  don'l 
come  too  uear  I''  But  tbe  spirits  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  him,  and  kept  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  tili  they 
almost  kicked  their  feet  in  bis  face.  "Be  quiet^  you 
wretcbed  spirits  I"  said  tbe  Soldier  again;  but  still  tbey 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  so  tbat  he  grew  quite  angry  and 
called  out,  "  Tben  I  will  rnake  you  be  still  1"  and,  taking 
up  tbe  leg  of  a  chair,  be  made  an  attack  upon  tbem.  The 
evil  spirits,  bowever,  were  rather  too  many  against  one 
Soldier,  and,  even  if  be  knocked  one  down,  another  in- 
Btantly  ilew  at  bis  bair  and  tore  it  out  unmercifully. 
"  You  pack  of  cvilsl"  cried  be,  "tbis  is  too  much  for  me; 
but  wait.  All  nine  into  my  knapsack !"  No  sooner  had 
be  said  tbe  words  tban  in  they  tumblcd,  and,  buckling  up 
tbe  knapsack  instantly,  he  thrcw  it  into  a  corner.  Then 
every  tbing  was  quiet  at  once,  and  Brotber  Lustig  laid  bim« 
seif  (lüwn  and  slcpt  tili  broad  daylight.  At  tbat  time  the 
landlord  and  tbe  nobleman  to  wbom  tbe  Castle  belonged 
eritercd  it,  to  sce  bow  be  had  passcd  tbe  nigbt,  and  as  soon 
as  tbey  saw  him  alive  and  well  tbey  were  astonished,  and 
inquired,  "  WbatI  have  tbe  spirits  done  nothing  to  you?" 

"No;  and  for  a  good  reason,"  rej)lied  Brother  Lustig. 
"  I  have  tbem  all  nine  in  my  knapsack.  You  may  live  in 
your  Castle  again  in  quiet:  bcnccforth  notbing  of  tbis  sort 
will  bappen." 

Tbe  nobleman  thanked  bim,  and  rewarded  him  liber- 
ally,  and  beggcd  bim  to  remain  in  bis  Service,  and  he 
would  take  care  of  bim  all  bis  lifetime.  But  tbe  Soldier 
refiiscd,  saying  be  was  used  to  wandcring  about,  and 
wisbed  to  proceed  furtber.  So  Brotber  Lustig  travelled 
on,  and,  Coming  to  a  smithy,  he  laid  tbe  knapsack  wherein 
were  tbe  nine  evil  spirits  upon  tbe  anvil,  and  bade  tho 
Bmith  and  bis  companions  beat  it,  and  tbey  beat  it  with 
their  heavy  bammers  with  all  their  strength,  so  that  tho 
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evil  spirits  received  an  unraercifui  crushing,  and  when  he 
opened  the  knapsack  eight  were  dead ;  but  one  who  had 
crept  into  a  corner  was  still  living,  and  slipped  out,  and 
ran  away  to  tbe  place  he  came  from. 

After  this  Brother  Lustig  travelled  about  still  more^ 
the  whole  world  through,  and  whoever  knows  them  might 
U*ll  many  tales  of  his  wianderingvS.  At  length  he  began  ti> 
grow  old,  and  bethought  himself  of  his  end ;  so  he  went 
to  a  pilgriin  who  was  known  as  a  very  pious  man,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  weary  of  wandering,  and  wish  now  to  tread 
in  a  holy  path." 

The  Pilgrira  said  to  him,  "There  are  two  roads,  the 
one  broad  and  smooth,  and  leading  to  the  abode  of  evil 
Bpirits  i  the  other  narrow  and  rugged,  which  leads  to  the 
abode  of  angels."  "I  should  be  a  simpleton,"  thought 
Brother  Lustig  within  himself,  "if  I  should  walk  in  the 
narrow  and  rugged  road ;"  and,  getting  up,  he  chose  the 
broad  and  smooth  path,  along  which  he  travelled  tili  he 
came  to  a  large  black  gate,  which  wjis  the  entrance  to  the 
abode  of  evil.  At  this  he  knocked,  and  the  door-porter 
peeped  out  to  see  who  it  was,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
Brother  Lustig  he  was  frightened,  for  he  was  the  same 
nintli  evil  spirit  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  knapsack, 
and  had  cscaped  with  a  black  eye.  He  pushed  the  holt  in 
quicker  than  before,  and  ran  to  the  chief  evil  spirit  and 
Said,  "There  is  a  fellow  outside  with  a  knapsack  who 
wants  to  enter;  but  let  him  not  get  his  body  inside  or  he 
will  wish  the  whole  place  in  his  knapsack,  as  he  once  did 
to  me." 

So  Brother  Lustig  was  told  thaf'  he  must  go  away 
ögain,  for  he  could  not  enter,  and  he  resolved,  therefore, 
to  try  if  he  could  find  a  welcome  in  the  abode  of  angels, 
fi^r  somewhere  he  must  go.  So  he  turned  and  travelled  on 
tili  he  came  to  the  door,  at  which  he  knocked,  and  there 
lat  by  the  door  at  watch  the  same  Saint  who  had  travelled 
Ift«  27 
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witb  him.  Brotber  Luatig  recognised  him  at  once,  and 
tbougbt,  "Since  I  find  an  old  friend  bere,  it  will  be  tnoro 
lucky  for  me." 

But  the  boljr  Sunt  said,  *'I  suppose  jou  wisb  to  enter 
thia  abode  ?" 

"  Yes ;  let  me  in,  comrade,"  said  he. 

"No,"  said  tbe  Saint,  "you  cannot  enter." 

"NoI"  reiterated  the  old  Soldier,  "noi  well  tlien, 
nnce  jou  will  not  let  me  in,  take  back  your  knapsack,  für 
I  will  have  nothing  of  yours." 

"Givo  it  me  here,"  said  the  Saint;  and  he  reacbed  it 
tbrougb  the  bars  of  the  g-it«,  and  the  Saint  huog  it  up 
Dear  hia  seat,  Then  Brother  Lustig  said,  "  Now  I  wisb 
myself  inside  the  knapsack,"  and  m  a  moment  he  was 
there,  and  so  outwittod  the  Samt,  who  was  thus  comuelled 
to  let  him  enter  tlie  abode  of  the  angels. 


LXXXTTL 

Hans  in  Luck. 


TT  ANS  liad  served  his  master  seven  years,  and  at  tho 
-*— ■-  end  of  that  time  he  said  to  him,  "  Master,  since  my 
tinie  is  up,  I  should  like  to  go  home  to  my  mother ;  so  give 
inc  my  wages,  if  you  please." 

His  Master  replied,  "You  have  served  me  truly  and 
honestly,  Hans,  and  such  as  your  Service  was,  such  shall 
be  your  reward ;"  and  with  these  words  he  gavo  him  a 
lump  of  gold  as  big  as  his  head.  Hans  thereupon  took  his 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  wrapping  the  gold  up 
in  it,  threw  it  over  his  Shoulder  and  set  out  on  the  road 
towards  his  native  village.  As  he  went  along,  carefully 
setting  one  foot  to  the  ground  before  the  other,  a  horseman 
eame  in  sight,  trotting  gaily  and  briskly  along  upon  a  cap- 
ital  animal.  "Ah,"  said  Hans,  aloud,  "  what  a  fine  thing 
that  riding  is!  one  is  seated,  as  it  were,  upon  a  stool,  kicka 
agaiiist  no  stones,  spares  one's  shoes,  and  gets  along  with- 
out  any  tronble  1" 

The  Rider,  overhearing  Hans  making  these  reflcctions, 
Btopped  and  said,  "Why,  then,  do  you  travel  on  foot,  my 
finefellow?" 

"  Because  I  am  forced,"  replied  Hans,  "  for  I  have  got 
a  bit  of  a  lump  to  carry  home ;  it  certainly  is  gold,  but 
then  I  can't  carry  my  head  straight,  and  it  hurts  my  Shoul- 
der." 

"If  you  like  we  will  exchange,"  said  the  Rider;  "I 
wii.  give  you  my  horse,  and  you  can  give  me  your  lump 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  Hans;  "but  I  teil  yoa 
äirly  you  undertake  a  very  heavy  bürden." 
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Tbe  man  dlsmountcd,  took  the  gold,  and  helped  Hani 
OD  to  tbc  horse,  anJ,  givint;  hiin  the  reins  into  bis  Lands^ 
mtid,  "  Now,  wben  yoti  want  lo  go  faster,  yau  must  chuckla 
with  your  tongue  and  cry,  'öee  upl  gee  upl'" 

IIiin3  tfaa  deligbled  iiideed  wben  he  found  himaelf  on 
the  top  of  a  borse,  and  riding  silong  so  freely  and  gailj, 
AhßT  a  while  he  thought  he  abuuld  lite  to  go  ratber 
qaicker,  and  so  he  cried,  "  Gee  upl  gee  up !"  as  tbe  man 
had  told  bim.  Tbe  borse  aoo»  »et  off  at  a  hard  trot,  and, 
before  Hans  knew  wbat  he  was  about,  be  was  throvn  over 
head  and  hcels  into  a  ditcb  which  divided  the  fields  fronj 
the  road.  The  horse,  having  nccomplisbedthiafeat,  would 
bave  bolted  off  if  he  had  not  becn  stopped  by  a  Peasant 
wbo  was  Coming  that  way,  ilriving  a  cow  before  him. 
Ilans  soon  picked  himaelf  up  on  bis  legs,  but  he  was  ierri- 
bly  put  out,  and  sjiid  to  tbc  countryman,  "Thatis  bad 
Bport,  that  riding, especially  when  one  mountasuch  abeast 
as  that,  which  stumbles  and  tbrows  one  off  so  as  to  nearly 
break  one'a  neck  :  I  will  never  riile  on  that  animal  ag.iin. 
Cominend  me  to  your  cow:  one  may  walk  bolijnd  her 
without  any  discomfort,  and  Ixwidos  one  baa,  every  day  for 
certain,  milk,  butter,  and  chcese.  Ah  1  what  would  I  not 
give  for  suuh  a  üow!" 

"Well,"  sajd  the  Poasant,  "such  an  advantage  you 
mav  soon  enjoy ;  I  will  exchange  iny  cow  for  your  horse." 

To  tliis  Iluns  conscnted  wilii  a  thousand  thanks,  and 
the  Pi'asant,  swingiiig  himaelf  iipon  tho  horse,  rode  off  in 
a  hurry. 

Hans  now  drove  bis  cow  off  steadily  before  bim,  think- 
ing  of  his  lucky  bargain  in  ihis  wise :  "  I  have  a  bit  of 
bread,  and  I  can,  as  ufien  as  I  plcase,  cat  with  it  butter  and 
checse;  and  when  I  am  thirsly  1  can  milk  my  cow  and 
have  a  draujjlit;   and  what  moro  can  I  desire?" 

As  soon,  then,  ns  he  came  to  an  iiin  be  h.-Llied,  and  ate 
with  great  satisfuctiou  all  the  bread  he  huJ  brougbt  unth 
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him  for  his  noonday  and  evening  meals,  and  washed  it 
down  with  a  glass  of  beer,  to  buy  which  he  spent  his  two 
last  farthings.  This  over,  he  drove  his  cow  further,  but 
still  in  the  direction  of  his  mother's  village.  The  heat 
meantime  became  more  and  more  oppressive  as  noontime 
approached,  and  just  then  Ilans  came  to  a  common  which 
was  an  hour's  journey  across.  Here  he  got  into  such  a 
State  of  heat  that  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
and  he  thought  to  himself,  "This  won't  do;  I  will  just 
milk  my  cow,  and  refresh  myself."  Hans,  therefoi^,  tied 
her  to  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and,  having  no  pail,  placed  his 
leathern  cap  below,  and  set  to  work,  but  not  a  drop  of  milk 
could  he  squeeze  out  He  had  placed  himself,  too,  very 
awkwardly,  and  at  last  the  impatient  cow  gave  him  such  a 
kick  on  the  head  that  he  tumbled  over  on  the  ground,  and 
for  a  long  time  knew  not  where  he  was.  Fortunately,  not 
many  hours  after,  a  Butcher  passed  by,  trundling  a  young 
pig  along  upon  a  wheelbarrow.  "  What  trick  is  this  1"  ex- 
claimed  he,  helping  up  poor  Hans ;  and  Hans  told  him  all 
that  had  passed.  The  Butcher  then  handed  him  his  flask 
and  Said,  "  There,  take  a  drink ;  it  will  revive  you.  Your 
cow  might  well  give  no  milk:  she  is  an  old  beast,  and 
worth  nothing  at  the  best  but  for  the  plough  or  the 
butcher!" 

"  Eh  1  eh !"  said  Hans,  pulling  his  hair  over  his  eyea, 
"  who  would  have  thought  it?  It  is  all  very  well  when 
one  can  kill  a  beast  11  ke  that  at  home,  and  inake  a  proflt 
of  the  flesh ;  but  for  my  part,  I  have  no  relish  for  cow's 
flesh ;  it  is  too  tough  for  me  1  Ah  1  a  young  pig  like  yours 
is  the  thing  that  tastes  something  like,  let  alone  the  sau- 
sages  1" 

"  Well  now,  for  love  of  you,"  said  the  Butcher,  "  I  will 
make  an  exchange,  and  let  you  have  my  pig  for  your  cow.** 

"Heaven  reward  you  for  your  kindnessl"  cried  Hans; 
and,  giving  up  the  cow,  he  untied  the  pig  from  the  barrow, 
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and  took  into  his  band  the  string  with  which  it 
tied. 

Hans  walked  on  again,  considering  how  eyerytliing  had 
happencd  just  as  he  wished,  and  how  all  his  vexations  had 
turned  out  for  the  best  after  all  I  Presently  a  Boy  over- 
took  him,  carrying  a  fine  white  goose  under  his  ann,  and 
after  they  had  said  "  Good  day  "  to  each  other,  Hans  began 
to  talk  about  his  luck,  and  what  profitable  exchanges  he 
had  made.  The  Boy  on  his  part  told  him  that  he  was  car» 
rying  the  goose  to  a  christening-feast.  "Just  lift  it,**  said 
he  to  Hans,  holding  it  up  by  its  wings,  "just  feel  how 
heavy  it  is ;  why,  it  has  been  fattened  up  for  the  last  eight 
weeks,  and  whoever  bites  it  when  it  is  cooked  will  have  to 
wipe  the  grease  from  each  side  of  his  mouth  I" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hans,  weighing  it  with  one  band,  "it  is 
wcighty,  but  my  pig  is  no  trifle  either." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  Boy  kept  looking  about  on 
all  sides,  and  shaking  his  head  suspiciously,  and  at  length 
he  broke  out,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  all  right  about  your 
pig.  In  the  village,  through  which  I  have  just  come,  one 
has  been  stolen  out  of  the  sty  of  the  mayor  himself ;  and 
I  am  afraid,  very  much  afraid,  you  have  it  now  in  your 
band  I  They  have  sent  out  several  people,  and  it  would  bo 
a  very  bad  job  for  you  if  they  found  you  with  the  pig ; 
the  best  thinsf  you  can  do  is  to  hide  it  in  some  dark  corner!" 

Honest  Hans  was  thunderstruck,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
Heaven  help  me  in  this  fresh  trouble  I  you  know  the 
neighbourhood  better  than  I  do ;  do  you  take  my  pig  and 
let  me  have  your  goose,"  said  he  to  the  boy. 

'  "  I  shall  have  to  hazard  something  at  that  game,"  replie^ 
the  Boy,  "but  still  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  your 
meeting  with  misfortune;"  and,  so  saying,  he  took  the  rope 
into  his  own  band,  and  drove  the  pig  off  quickly  by  a  side 
path,  while  Hans,  lightened  of  his  cares,  walked  on  home- 
wards  with  the  goose  under  his  arm.    "  If  I  judge  rightly,** 
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thougbt  he  to  himself,  "I  have  gained  even  by  tbis  ex* 
cbange :  first  there  is  tbe  good  roast ;  tben  the  quantity  of 
fat  which  will  drip  out  will  make  goose  broth  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year ;  and  theo  tbere  are  the  fine  white  featbersi  which 
when  once  I  have  put  into  my  pillow  I  Warrant  I  sball 
filecp  without  rockiag.  What  pleasure  my  mother  will 
havel" 

As  he  came  to  the  last  village  on  bis  road  there  stood  a 
Knife-grinder,  with  bis  barrow  by  the  bedge,  whirling  bis 
wheel  round  and  singing — 

"  Scisaors  and  nzora  and  sucb-like  I  gnnd ; 
'And  gaily  inj  rage  are  fljing  behind." 

Hans  stopped  and  looked  at  bim,  and  at  last  he  said, 
*' You  appear  to  have  a  good  business,  if  I  may  judge  by 
your  merry  song  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Grinder,  "tbis  business  has  a 
golden  bottomi  A  true  knife-grinder  is  a  man  who  aa 
often  as  he  puts  bis  band  into  bis  pocket  feels  money  in 
it  I  But  what  a  fine  goose  you  have  got;  where  did  you 
buyit?" 

"I  did  not  buy  it  at  all,"  said  Hans,  '^but  took  it  in 

exchange  for  my  pig."  **  And  the  pig  ?"  "  I  exchanged 
for  my  cow."  "  And  the  cow  ?"  "  I  exchanged  a  horse  for 
her."  "And  the  horse?"  "For  bim  I  gave  a  lump  of 
gold  as  big  as  my  bead."  "And  the  gold?"  "That  was 
my  wages  for  a  seven  years'  servitude."  "  And  I  see  you 
have  known  how  to  benefit  yourself  each  time,"  said  the 
Grinder ;  "  but,  could  you  now  manage  that  you  heard  the 
money  rattling  in  your  pocket  as  you  walked,  your  fortune 
would  be  made."  "  WeÜ  I  how  shall  I  manage  that  7"  asked 
EEans. 

"  You  must  become  a  grinder  like  me ;  to  tbis  trade 
notbing  peculiiur  belongs  but  a  grindstone,  tbe  other  neces- 
saries  find  tbemselves.    Here  is  one  which  is  a  little  wom, 
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certainly,  and  so  I  will  not  ask  anythiDg  more  &x  it  thaa 
yourgooae;  are  you  agreeable?" 

"  IIow  can  you  ask  me  7"  eaid  Hans,  "  why,  I  »hall  ba 
the  lackieat  man  in  tlie  world ;  having  mooey  fts  otten  aa  I 
dip  my  band  into  my  pocket,  what  have  I  to  care  aboat 
any  longer  ?" 

So  saying,  he  bandcd  over  the  goose,  and  reoeiTed  the 
grindstone  in  excliangc. 

"  Now,"  Said  the  Grioder,  picking  np  an  ordinary  Wg 
flint  Btone  wbich  lay  near,  "now,  tbere  you  have  a  capital 
Btone,  upon  which  only  beat  them  long  enougb  and  you 
Riay  striiigbten  all  yoar  cid  nailsl  Take  it,  and  use  it 
carefally !" 

Hans  took  the  störe  and  walked  on  witb  a  satisfied 
heart,  bis  eyes  gliatening  witb  joy.  "I  must  have  beea 
biini,"  Said  be,  "to  a  bcap  of  luek;  everything  happenn 
just  as  I  wish,  aa  if  I  werc  a  Sunday-chüd." 

Soon,  however,  hnving  been  on  bis  legssince  daybreak, 
he  began  to  feel  very  tired,  and  was  plagued  too  witb 
hunger,  since  be  had  eaten  all  hia  provision  at  onoe  in  bis 
joy  about  tbe  cow  bargaio.  At  last  he  feit  quite  unable  to 
go  fartber,  and  was  forced,  too,  to  halt  every  minute  for  the 
etones  encumbercd  liiin  very  much.  Just  then  tbe  tbought 
overcame  bim,  wbnt  a  good  tbing  it  were  if  he  bad  no 
need  to  carry  tbein  any  longer,  and  at  tlie  same  moment  he 
came  up  to  a  streani.  Uere  be  resolved  to  rest  and  Tefresh 
himself  witb  a  drink,  and  so  tbat  tbe  stones  migbt  not  hurt 
him  in  kneeling  he  laid  them  carefully  duwn  by  hia  side  on 
tbe  bank.  Tbis  done,  be  stooped  down  to  scoop  up  some 
water  iu  his  band,  and  tben  it  bappcned  tbat  he  pushcd 
one  stone  a  little  too  far,  so  that  both  prcacntly  went  plump 
into  tbe  water.  Hans,  as  soon  as  be  saw  ibcm  einkingto 
the  bottom,  jumped  up  for  joy,  and  then  kneeled  down  and 
retumed  thanks,  witb  tears  in  hia  eyes,  tbat  so  mercifully, 
and  without  any  act  on  his  part,  and  in  so  nice  a  way,  ha 
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had  beeD  dclivercd  froni  the  beavy  stones,  wbicU  aloiM 
hindered  him  from  getting  on. 

"  5o  lucky  na  I  am,"  cxciuimed  Han^  "  is  no  other  maa 
ooder  the  sun  1" 

Then  with  a  ligbt  heart,  and  free  from  everj  bürden, 
he  leaped  gaily  aloog  tili  he  reached  hia  motber's  bouse. 


LXXXIV. 
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TIIERE  was  once  a  youDg  coantry  chap  calied  Hans, 
wbose  Uncle  wanted  very  much  to  marry  him  to  a 
rieh  wife,  so  he  set  him  beside  the  oven  and  let  a  good  firo 
be  lighted.  Then  he  fetebed  a  jug  of  milk  and  a  large 
piece  of  white  bread,  and  gave  Hans  a  shining  newly-ooined 
penny,  saying,  "Hans,  keep  this  penny  safely,  and  break 
your  white  bread  into  this  milk ;  and  mind  you  stop  here, 
and  do  not  stir  from  your  stool  tili  I  returu." 

"Yes,"  Said  Hans,  "I  will  faithfully  do  all  you  re- 
quire." 

Then  the  Uncle  went  and  drew  on  a  pair  of  old-spotted 
breeches,  and,  Walking  to  the  next  village,  calied  on  a  rieh 
farmer's  daughter,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  marry 
his  nepheW^  Hans,  assuring  her  that  he  was  a  prudent  and 
clever  young  man,  who  could  not  fail  to  please  her.  The 
girl's  covetous  father,  however,  asked,  "  How  is  he  situated 
with  regard  to  property  ?  Has  he  the  wherewithal  to  live  ?" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  Uncle,  "  my  nephew  is  a 
warm  youth,  and  has  not  only  a  nice  penny  in  band,  but 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  He  can  count,  too,  quite  as  many 
Specks"  (meaning  money)  "as  I;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  he 
slapped  his  band  upon  his  spotted  breeches.  "  Will  you,** 
he  continued,  "  take  the  trouble  to  go  with  me,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  you  shall  see  everything  as  I  have  said  ?" 

The  offer  appeared  so  advantageous  to  the  covetous 
Farmer  that  he  would  not  let  it  slip,  and  therefore  said,  "  K 
it  is  so,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  against  the  wedding." 

So  the  ceremony  was  performed  on  an  appointed  day, 
and  aflerwards  the  young  wife  wished  to  go  into  the  fielda 
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and  View  the  property  of  her  husband.  Hans  drew  hia 
spotted  smock  first  over  his  Sanday  clothes,  saying  to  bis 
bride,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  spoil  my  best  things  I"  This  done^ 
they  went  together  into  the  fields,  and  wherever  a  vine- 
Btock  was  planted  on  the  road,  or  the  meadows  and  fields 
dividcd,  Hans  pointed  with  his  finger  there,  and  then  laid 
it  on  one  great  spot  or  another  on  his  smock,  and  said, 
**  This  spot  is  mine  and  thine  too,  my  dear  I  Do  just  look 
Et  it''  Hans  meant  by  this,  not  that  his  wife  should  gape 
at  the  broad  fields,  but  that  she  should  look  at  his  smock, 
which  was  really  his  own  I 

"Did  you  then  go  to  the  wedding?'*  ^'Yes!  I  was 
there  in  füll  toggery.  My  head-piece  was  of  snow,  and 
there  came  the  ßun  and  raelted  it ;  my  clothes  were  of 
worsted,  and  I  walked  through  thorns,  so  that  they  wero 
torn  off;  my  shoes  were  of  glass,  and  I  stepped  upon  a 
«tone,  and  they  cracked  and  feil  to  pieces." 


^F=^ 
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Tlie  Fox  and  the  Gecse. 


TIIE  Fox  one  day  came  to  a  meadow  where  a  flock  of 
fine  fat  Geese  were  feeding ;  and  he  said,  witb  a  grliii 
"I  am  come  just  as  if  I  had  been  invited  ;  you  sit  together 
ßo  charmingly,  I  can  eat  you  one  after  the  otherl"  The 
Geese  cackled  for  terror,  and  sprang  on  their  feet,  and  be- 
gan  to  groan  and  bog  pitifully  for  their  lives,  but  the  Fox 
would  hear  nothing;  and  said,  "There  is  no  mercy — you 
mnst  die  1"  At  len^^th  one  of  thein  took  heart  and  s:iid, 
**lf  we  poor  Geese  niust  at  once  give  our  young  lives,  show 
US  yet  one  singlo  grace,  and  permit  us  to  say  our  prayers, 
that  we  may  not  die  in  our  sins.  Afterwards  we  will  all 
stand  in  a  row,  and  you  can  then  pick  out  the  fattest  as 
you  want  us." 

"  Well,"  Said  the  Fox,  "that  is  a  just  and  pious  re- 
quest.     Pray  away  I  I  will  wait  for  you  I" 

S<^  the  first  one  began  a  long  prayer,  and,  because  it 
would  not  cease,  the  second  also  corninenced  bcfore  hia 
time  and  cried,  "Ga  I  gal  gal"  The  third  and  fourth  soon 
followed,  and  in  a  few  ininutcs  they  wore  all  cackling  to- 
gether  their  prayers. 

When  thcy  have  done  praying,  this  tale  shall  be  contia- 
ucd ;  but  mcanwhile,  as  I  suppose,  thcy  arc  praying  still. 


^H^ 
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The  Poor  Man  and  the  Rieh  Man. 


IN  olden  times,  when  the  good  angels  walked  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  inen,  it  happened  that  one  of  them,  while 
he  was  wandering  about  very  tired,  saw  night  Coming  npon 
him  before  he  had  found  a  shelter.  But  there  stood  on  the 
road  close  by  two  houses  opposite  to  one  another,  one  of 
which  was  large  and  handsome,  while  the  other  appeared 
miserably  poor.  The  forrner  belonged  to  a  rieh  man,  and 
the  other  to  a  poor  man,  so  that  the  angel  thought  he  could 
lüdgc  with  the  former,  because  it  would  be  less  burdensome 
to  him  than  to  the  other  to  cntertain  a  guest.  Accordingly 
he  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  rieh  man,  opening  the 
window,  asked  the  stranger  what  he  sought.  The  Angel 
replied,  "  I  seek  a  night's  lodging."  Then  the  rieh  man 
scanned  the  stranger  from  head  to  foot,  and  pereeiving  that 
he  wore  ragged  clothes,  and  seemed  like  one  wbo  had  not 
much  moncy  in  his  pocket,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said, 
"  I  cannot  take  you  in  ;  my  rooms  are  füll  of  herbs  and 
ßeeda,  and,  should  I  shelter  every  one  who  knocks  at 
my  door,  I  might  soon  take  the  beggar's  staff  into  my  own 
band.     Seek  a  welcome  elsewhere." 

So  saying,  he  shut  his  window  to,  and  left  the  good 
angel,  who  immediately  turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
went  over  to  the  little  house.  Eiere  he  had  searcely 
knocked,  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  poor  man 
bade  the  wunderer  welcome,  and  said,  "  Stop  here  this  night 
with  nie;  it  is  quite  dark,  and  to-day  you  can  go  no 
rurther."  This  rcception  pleased  the  angel  much,  and  he 
walked  in ;  and  the  wife  of  the  poor  man  also  bade  him 
yelcome,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  "  Make  yoursd^ 
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But  hovor  mind ;  I  will  go  to  church,  and  pay  great  atttn 
tion  U)  tlie  serinon,  and  afterwards  come  and  teil  jou  all 
ihe  Parson  said." 

**  Ah  I  vcry  well,^  said  tlie  Daughter,  "but  mind  you 
are  very  altentive,  and  teil  mc  everything." 

So  awny  wont  the  Fanner  to  church ;  and,  aftcr  tlie 
Piirson  had  chanted  and  read  all  the  servioe,  he  got  into  tl  o 
pulpit  and  Ix^gan  his  sennon.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said, 
^  ]f  any  one  herc  has  a  sick  child,  a  8ick  huslnind  or  a  8ic.*k 
wife,  a  sick  father  or  mother,  a  sick  brother  or  a  sick  sistcr, 
er  any  other  relative,  and  shall  go  to  the  Bell  Mountain  in 
Wales,  to  such  an  one  shall  the  sick  child,  sick  busband  or 
wife,  sick  father  or  mother,  sick  sister  or  brother,  or  any 
other  relative,  regain  health  immediately ;  especially  if  he 
take  with  him  a  cross  and  some  laurel  leaves  which  I  will 
give  him  after  service."  Then  was  nobody  quicker  than 
the  Farm  ^r  in  going  to  the  Parson  afker  service  for  hia 
laurel  leaves  and  cross;  and  as  so(jn  as  he  had  receivc«! 
them  he  hurried  home ;  and  almost  before  he  got  to  the 
door  he  called  out,  "Come,  my  dear  daughter,  you  will  soon 
be  well.  'J'he  Pnrson  has  preached  to-day  that  whosoever 
having  a  sick  child,  a  sick  husband  or  wife,  a  sick  mother 
or  father,  a  sick  brolher  or  a  »ick  sister,  or  any  other  per* 
flon,  shall  go  to  the  BeU  Mountain,  with  a  cross  and  laun^l 
leavt'S  given  him  by  the  Pai-siion,  liis  sick  child,  sick 
husband  or  wife,  sick  father  or  motlicr,  sick  sister  or 
brother,  or  any  other  relative,  shall  recover  immediately. 
Now,  the  laurel  leaves  and  cross  I  have  received  from  the 
Parson,  and  I  shall  set  out  immediately  on  the  joumey. 
that  you  may  be  the  earlier  in  good  health."  So  saying, 
he  set  out ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gone  when  the  Daughtei 
got  up,  and  very  soon  afterwards  in  stepped  the  Parson 
Ilere  we  will  le.ive  them  a  bit  while  \ve  follow  the  Farm« 
in  his  wanderings.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  set  out  at 
onoc,  that  he  might  reach  the  Bell  Mountain  the  sooner; 
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their  old  hoase  into  a  new  one ;  and,  giving  them  onoe  moie 
his  blessing,  went  out  of  the  house. 

It  was  already  broad  daylight  when  the  rieh  man  arose, 
and,  looking  out  of  his  window,  saw  a  new  handsome  house 
of  red  brick  where  formerly  an  old  hut  had  stood.  The 
Bight  made  him  open  his  eyes,  and  he  called  his  wife  up, 
and  asked,  "  Teil  me  what  has  happened :  yesterday  even« 
ing  an  old  miserable  hat  stood  opposite,  and  to-day  there 
is  a  fine  new  house  I  Bun  out,  and  hear  how  tbis  has 
happened  1" 

The  wife  went  and  asked  the  poor  man,  who  related 
that  the  evening  before  a  wanderer  had  come,  seeking  a 
night's  lodging,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  had  taken  his 
leave,  and  granted  them  three  wishes— eternal  happiness, 
health  and  food  during  their  lives,  and,  instead  of  their  old 
hut,  a  fine  new  house.  When  he  had  finished  his  tale,  the 
wife  of  the  rieh  man  ran  home  and  told  her  husband  all 
that  had  passed,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Ah!  had  I  only 
known  it !  the  stranger  had  been  here  before,  and  would 
have  passed  the  night  with  us,  but  I  sent  him  away." 

"  Hasten,  then  1"  returned  his  wife,  "  mount  your  horse, 
and  perhaps  you  may  overtake  the  man,  and  then  you 
must  ask  three  wishes  for  yourself  also." 

The  rieh  man  followed  this  advice,  and  soon  overtook 
the  good  angel.  He  spoke  softly  and  glibly,  begging  that  the 
angel  would  not  take  it  ill  that  he  had  not  let  him  in  at  first, 
fbr  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  the  key  of  the  house-door,  andi 
meanwhile  he  had  gone  away,  but  if  the  angel  came  back 
the  sanie  way  he  would  be  glad  if  he  would  call  again. 
The  angel  promised  that  he  would  come  on  his  return,  and 
the  rieh  man  then  asked  if  he  might  not  wish  thrice  as  his 
neighbour  had  been  allowed.  "  Yes,"  said  the  angel,  "you 
may  certainly,  but  it  will  not  be  good  for  you,  and  it  were 
better  you  did  not  wish." 

Bat  the  rieh  man  thought  he  might  easily  obtain  some- 
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homewards,  began  to  considcr  what  he  sho 
he  thouL'ht  he  let  liis  rein  fiill  loo8i\  aiul  h 
began  to  jurnp,  that  he  was  jerked  about. 
tbat  be  could  fix  bis  niind  on  nothing 
horse  on  the  neck,  and  said,  "  Be  quiet,  13 
began  fresh  friskings,  so  that  at  last  be  be( 
cried  quite  irapatiently,  "I  wisb  you  m 
neck  I"    No  sooner  bad  be  said  so  tban  c 
the  ground,  and  never  moved  again,  and  t 
was  fulfilled.     But  tbe  rieb  man,  being  co\ 
would  not  leave  tbe  saddle  bebind,  and  : 
he  slung  it  over  bis  back,  and  went  onwards 
have  Btill  two  wisbes,"  tbougbt  be  to  bin: 
oomforted,  and  as  be  slowly  passed  over  tb( 
the  8un  soorched  bim  terribly,  for  it  was  i 
0oon  became  vexed  and  passionate;  more« 
hart  his  back ;  and  besides,  be  bad  not  y< 
to  wisb  for.     "  If  I  sbould  wisb  for  all  Ü 
riches  in  the  world/'  said  he  to  bimself)  " 
ihing  or  other  will  occnr  to  me,  I  know  be 
will  so  manage  tbat  nothing  at  all  sball  n 
wisb  for.**    Then  be  sigbed,  and  continued, 
been  the  clownisb  peasant  wbn  >>n/i  «i--^  *^ 
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aocommonlj,  and,  without  knowing  it,  he  said  aloud,  "I 
wisli  ehe  were  aitting  upon  this  saddle,  and  could  not  get 
off  it,  inatead  of  its  being  slipping  aboat  on  my  b»(;)c." 

Aa  SOOR  aa  these  worda  were  out  of  his  mouth,  tbe 
snddle  diaappeared  frora  hia  back,  and  be  perceived  tliat 
bia  sccond  wisb  had  pnssed  ils  fulfilment  Now  he  became 
very  bot,  and  began  to  run,  intending  lo  lock  himself  np 
in  hia  room,  and  consider  there  something  great  Ibr  bis  last 
wiah.  But  when  he  arrived  and  opened  ihe  honse-door  he 
fuund  hia  wife  sitting  upon  tbe  saddle  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  crying  and  ahrieking  because  she  could  not  get 
off  So  he  Said  to  her,  "  Be  contcntcd,  I  will  wiah  for  all 
the  richea  in  the  world,  only  keep  sitting  there." 

But  hia  wife  ahook  her  heail,  aaying,  "Of  what  use  are 
all  tbe  richea  of  the  world  to  me,  if  I  ait  upon  thia  saddle? 
yoo  have  wished  me  on  it,  and  you  must  also  wish  me  otT." 

So,  whether  he  Jiked  it  or  not,  he  waa  forccd  to  utter 
bis  third  wish,  that  his  wife  might  be  freed  from  the  saddle, 
and  immediateiy  it  waa  done.  Tliua  the  rieh  m:in  gaincd 
Dotbing  from  bis  wishcs  but  vexation,  troublc,  scolding, 
and  a  lost  horse;  but  the  poor  couple  lived  contented  and 
pious  to  tbeir  Uvea'  end. 
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a  Tiiglit^s  lodging?  I  hnve  juat  sold  my  cggs  in  the  marl 
and  I  meant  to  Imve  got  home  to-night ;  but  it  is  so  d 
nlready  tbat  I  dare  not  go." 

"You  have  come  at  a  vcry  unlucky  moment,  cous: 
rcplicd  the  Farmer's  Daughter;  "but  since  you  are  qi 
nlone  you   may  come  in   and  set  yoursclf  down  in 
cliimney  corner." 

So  the  egg-merchant,  carrying  his  baslcet,  carne  in  i 
sat  down  whcre  he  was  bid,  while  the  Parson   and 
Daughter  made  themselves  vcry  merry  together  over  tl 
meal.     Prcsently  the  Parson  said,  "  You  can  sing  I  thi 
my  dear ;  just  give  us  a  bit  of  a  song." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "I  could  sing  onee  when  I  was  v 
young;  but  now  I  have  forgotten  how,  and  it  is  almost 
lost  to  me." 

"Never  mind;  do  just  try  I"  entreated  the  Parson. 
the  Farmer's  Daughter  began : — 

"  Oh  I  well  have  I  sent  mv  futher  Rvrtij 
To  the  mountniiis  in  Wales  so  high  1" 

and  then  the  Parson  joined  in — 

**  And  there  he  »hall  stop  for  a  jear  and  a  day ; 
And  mcrry  the  time  xk'ill  pnas  by.** 

Presently  the  Cousin  within   Struck   up — (but   hei 
must  teil  you  the  Farmer's  name  was  Ilildebrand) — 

"Hcorept  thon  that,  my  Ilildebrand  deart 
Why  sit*st  tbou  so  quiet^  so  near,  so  near  T 

And  directly  the  Farmer  made  answer— 

"  Oh  I  mor«  of  ymir  sinsring  T  never  can  stand  I 
And  out  of  this  baskct  I  niusi  get  my  liand  I* 

With  these  words  he  jumped  up  from  the  basket,  i 
bundled  the  Parson  out  of  the  house. 
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break  down  an  old  tree ;  but  still  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  old  Giant,  who  took  him  bome  again  and  fed  bim  for 
another  two  years.  At  tbe  end  of  that  time  tbey  again 
viflited  tbe  forest,  and  wben  tbe  old  Giant  said,  "Now 
pluck  up  a  good  stick  for  me,"  tbe  youtb  tore  out  of  tlie 
ground  tbe  tbickest  oak-tree  tbere  was  as  if  it  were  mercly 
a  joke.  "Now  you.bave  done  enougb,"  cried  tbe  Giant; 
**  you  bave  learnt  everytbing."  And  witb  tbese  words  be 
conducted  him  back  to  tbe  same  field  from  wbence  be  bad 
fetched  bim.  His  Fatber  was  tbere  Walking  bebind  bis 
plougb,  and  tbe  young  Giant  went  up  to  bim  and  said, 
"  Do  you  See,  Fatber,  wbat  a  man  your  son  bas  grown  ?" 
But  tbe  Fatber  was  frigbtened,  and  said,  "  No,  you  are  not 
my  son  ;  I  know  notbing  about  you." 

"  Really  and  truly  I  am  your  son,  tbougb,"  said  tbe 
young  Giant.  "  Let  me  work  bere ;  I  can  plougb  as  well 
and  even  better  tban  you."  But  tbe  Peasant  persisted, 
"  No,  no,  you  are  not  my  son  ;  you  cannot  plougb ;  come, 
be  off  witb  you  1" 

But  at  lengtb,  being  afraid  of  tbe  great  fellow,  he  let 
go  tbe  plougb,  and,  stepping  back,  stationed  himself  on 
one  sidc.  near  the  bedge.  Then  tbe  youtb  took  tbe  plougb 
and  prep-cd  witb  one  band  against  it,  but  so  powerfully 
that  it  cut  deeply  into  the.  ground,  and  tbe  Peasant  called 
out,  "  K  you  must  plougb,  do  not  press  so  beavily  pr  your 
work  will  be  badly  done."  At  this  tbe  young  Giant  un- 
harnessed  tbe  borse  and  drew  the  plougb  himself^  first 
ßaying  to  the  Peasant,  "Go  you  bome,  Fatber,  and  let 
Motber  cook:  a  large  dish  of  victuals;  meanwhile  I  will 
just  plougb  over  this  field." 

The  Fatber,  accordingly,  went  bome,  and  ordered  bis 
wife  to  get  dinner  ready ;  but  tbe  son  not  only  ploughed 
over  tbe  whole  field,  whicb  was  a  usual  two  days*  job,  but 
also  barrowed.  it  perfectly,  making  use  of  two  barrowa. 
Ab  soon  as  that  was  done,  be  went  into  tbe  forest  and  tore 
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up  two  oak-trees,  which  he  laid  across  his  Shoulders,  and 
then,  fixing  them  before  and  behind  ihe  two  harrows,  he 
carried  them  all  home  like  a  bündle  of  straw,  driving  the 
horse  also  before  hira.  When  he  went  into  the  courtyard 
his  Mother  did  not  recognise  him,  and  asked,  "Who  ia 
that  frightful  big  man  ?" 

"  That  is  our  son,"  replied  the  husband.  "  No,  no  l** 
Said  she,  "  our  son  was  never  like  him ;  we  never  had  such 
a  great  child;  ours  was  a  very  little  thing."  And,  so  say- 
ing,  she  ordered  him  to  go  away.  The  young  Giant,  how- 
ever,  was  silent;  and,  driving  the  horse  into  the  stablc,  he 
gave  it  beans  and  hay,  and  all  that  it  needed.  This  done, 
he  went  into  the  kitchen,  sat  himself  down  u[X)a  the 
dresser,  and  said,  "  Mother,  I  want  my  diuner  very  much ; 
LS  it  not  nearly  ready?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  and  brought  two  great  dishes  füll  of 
victuals  which  would  have  satisficd  herseif  and  her  hus- 
band for  eight  days  at  the  least;  but  the  young  Giant 
quickly  devoured  all,  and  then  inquired  if  they  could  not 
give  him  more.  His  mother  told  him  no,  that  was  all  they 
had.  "That  was  only  a  taste  then,"  said  he;  "I  must 
have  more;"  and  this  spcech  so  frightcned  the  woman  that, 
not  daring  to  oppose  him,  she  went  and  fetched  a  large 
fish-kcttle,  which  she  filled  and  put  on  the  fire,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready,  bore  its  contents  to  the  young  Giant. 
"  At  length,"  said  he,  "  at  Icngth,  eomes  a  good  bit ;"  but 
when  he  had  eaten  it  all,  his  hunger  was  even  then  not 
satisficd.  "Ah,  Father,"  said  he,  "I  perceive  quite  well 
that  I  shall  never  gct  enough  here  ;  but  if  you  will  procure 
me  a  bar  of  iron  so  strong  that  I  cannot  break  it  across  my 
knee  I  will  go  away  into  the  world." 

The  Peasant  was  glad  to  hear  this,  and,  harnessing  hia 
two  horses  to  the  waggon,  he  fetched  from  the  smith's  a 
bar  of  iron  as  thick  as  his  horses  could  drag.  This  the 
young  Giant  tried  across  his  knee,  and  snap  1  he  broke  it 
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like  a  twig,  and  threw  it  away.  Then  the  Father  harneased 
four  horses  to  the  waggon,  and  brought  back  a  bar  aa 
hcavy  as  the  four  beasts  could  draw.  This  the  sön  also 
broke  in  halves  aa  soon  as  he  tried  it  with  bis  knee,  and 
threw  it  away,  saying,  **  Father,  that  is  of  no  use;  you 
inust  harness  more,  and  fetch  me  a  still  strenger  bar  yet"' 
So  he  harnessed  now  eight  horses  to  the  waggon  and 
fetched  a  bar  as  thick  and  heavy  as  they  could  carry ;  but 
when  the  young  man  took  it  he  broke  it  just  as  easily  aa 
the  two  former  ones,  saying,  "  Ah,  my  Father,  I  see  you 
cannot  procure  me  such-*a  bar  as  I  need,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  stop  with  you  any  longo r." 

So  he  wcnt  away,  and  announced  himself  as  a  smith 
wanting  work,  and  soon  he  arrived  at  a  villoge  wherein 
dwelt  a  Smith,  who  was  a  very  avaricious  man,  coveting 
the  goods  of  everybody,  and  wishing  to  keep  all  for  him- 
self, and  the  young  Giant  asked  him  if  he  needed  an  assist- 
ant  The  Smith  looked  at  him  and  thought,  "  Ah  I  here 
is  a  brave  fellow  who  will  beat  a  good  stroke  and  deserve 
bis  bread ;"  and  so  he  nodded  assent  to  the  question,  and 
inquiredhow  much  wages  he  would  require.  "Oh,  very 
little  will  do  for  me,"  was  the  rcply ;  "  only  every  fourteen 
days,  when  you  pay  the  other  workmen  their  wages,  I  will 
give  you  two  strokes  over  the  Shoulders  which  you  must 
endure."  To  this  the  Smith  readily  consented,  for  ho 
imagined  he  should  thereby  save  money.  The  next  morn- 
ing  the  new  workman  had  to  be  tried,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
gave  the  first  blow  to  the  red-hot  bar  which  the  master 
brought,  it  split  quite  in  halves  and  flew  a  long  way  off, 
while  the  anvil  was  driven  so  far  into  the  ground  that 
neither  of  them  could  pull  it  up  again.  The  Smith  flow 
into  a  tremendous  passion,  and  cried  out,  "  Ah  1  you  are 
of  no  use  to  me ;  you  strike  much  too  hard  1  but  what  will 
you  have  for  this  one  stroke  ?"  The  youth  said,  "  I  will 
only  give  you  a  slight  blow,  notbing  further ;"  and  so  say. 
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related  U)  them  all  that  had  happened  to  him;  how 
had  found  the  water  of  lifo  and  brought  away  a  cup  f 
of  it;  and  how  he  had  rescucd  a  beautiful  Prinoesa,  w 
for  a  whole  year  was  going  to  wait  for  him,  and  tben 
was  to  retum  to  be  married  to  her,  and  reccive  a  ri 
kingdom.  After  this  tale  the  three  Brothers  rode  aw 
together,  and  soon  entcred  a  province  wherc  there  wc 
war  and  famine  raging,  and  tlie  King  thought  he  shou 
l^erish,  so  great  was  his  necessity.  The  youngest  Prir 
went  to  this  King  and  gave  Lim  tlie  bread,  with  which 
fed  and  satisfied  his  wLoIe  people;  and  then  the  Priii 
gave  him  the  sword,  wherewith  he  defeated  and  siew 
his  encmies,  and  regained  peace  and  quiet.  This  eifeuU 
the  Princc  took  back  the  bread  and  sword,  and  rode 
furthcr  with  his  Brothers,  and  by-and-by  they  came  to  ti 
other  provinces  where  also  war  and  famine  were  destrc 
ing  the  people.  To  euch  King  the  Prince  lentln»bre 
and  sword,  and  so  saved  thrce  kingdoms.  After  this  th 
went  on  board  a  ship  to  pass  over  the  sca  which  separat 
them  from  home,  and  during  the  voyage  the  two  eld 
Brothers  said  to  one  anothcr,  "  Our  Brother  has  found  t 
watcr  of  life  and  we  have  not;  therefore  our  Father  w 
give  the  kingdom  which  belongs  to  us  to  him,  and  o 
fortune  will  be  taken  away/'  With  these  thoughts  th 
became  rcvengeful,  and  consulted  togcther  how  they  shoi 
kill  him,  and  one  day  waiting  tili  he  was  fast  asiecp,  th 
poured  the  water  out  of  his  cup  and  took  it  for  themselv' 
while  they  filled  his  up  with  bitter  salt-water.  As  soon 
they  arrived  at  home  the  youngest  Brother  took  his  cup 
the  sick  King,  that  he  might  drink  out  of  it  and  regain  1 
ncalth.  But  scarcely  had  he  drunk  a  very  little  of  t 
water  whcn  he  became  worse  than  beforc,  for  it  was 
bitter  as  wurmwood.  While  the  King  lay  in  this  State,  1 
two  eider  Princes  came,  and  accused  their  Brother 
jK>isüning   his  Father;    but   they  had   brought  the  rij 
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When  he  came  out  of  the  Valley  again,  the  other  servaata 
were  just  passiiig  by  on  their  way  home  with  loaded  Wag- 
gons, and  he  told  them  to  drive  forward,  for  he  wouhl 
yet  overtake  them  and  reach  home  first.  So  saying,  he. 
walked  a  little  way,  and,  presently  tearing  up  two  of  the 
largest  trees  on  the  spot,  he  threw  them  on  his  waggon  and 
turned  it  round.  When  he  came  to  the  barrier  he  found 
the  othcrs  Standing  before  it,  unable  to  get  through. 
**  There,"  said  he,  "  do  you  not  see  you  might  have  waited 
for  me  at  finat?  you  would  have  got  home  just  as  quickly, 
and  had  an  hour's  more  sleep  into  the  bargain."  So  say- 
ing,  he  tried  to  drive  on  himself,  but  his  horses  could  not 
force  the  barrier  down,  and  he  at  length  unharnessed  and 
laid  them  a-top  of  the  trees,  and  then,  tuking  the  pole  of 
the  Waggon  under  his  own  arm,  he  pressed  on  through 
everything,  making  the  trees  bend  down  like  feathers. 
As  soon  aa  he  reached  the  other  side  he  called  to  the 
others,  "There,  you  see  after  all  I  am  through  sooner  than 
youl"  and  then,  driving  on,  he  left  them  Standing  there, 
lost  in  wönder.  But  no  sooner  had  he  reached  the  court- 
yard  than,  taking  one  tree  in  his  band,  he  showed  it  to  the 
Bailifl^  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  a  good  stock  of 
wx)d;  and  the  BailiflF,  turning  to  his  wife,  said,  "Thia 
slave  is  a  good  fellow ;  for,  if  he  does  sleep  a  long  time,  he 
yet  reaches  home  sooner  than  the  others." 

The  young  Giant  after  this  served  the  Bailiff  a  year,  and 
when  that  was  past,  and  the  other  slaves  received  their 
wages,  he  thought  it  were  time  he  took  his  own.  But  the 
Bailiff  was  much  distressed  about  the  strokes  he  had  to  re- 
ceive,  and  he  begged  the  head  servant  to  forego  them,  for 
he  would  rather  himself  change  places  with  him,  and  let 
him  be  bailiff,  than  take  them.  "No,  no!"  said  the  eer- 
ranty  "  I  will  not  be  bailiff.  I  am  head  servant,  and  shall 
remain  so;  but  still  I  will  divide  the  oonditions." 

The  poor  Bailiff  offered  him  what  he  desired ;  but  uoib» 


length  of  time  Ihey  consullpil,  anc 
m>body's  liTe  was  safü  froiri  tliis  your 
inen  iliiwo  as  if  tlioy  wore  giiikla.     j 
(leoision,  wbicli  wnR,  tLnt  tlie  man  sh 
into  a  pond  and  wnsh  litmself,  and  i 
that  whcn  ha  was  there  tliey  should  i 
of  the  millstonea,  so  as  to  bury  hit. 
light  of  day.     This  ndvice  pleased  thi 
vant  Btepped  into  the  pnnd,  and  as  a 
water  tliey  tlirew  down  the  largest  mi 
they  had  cracked  his  head  in  two ;  bi 
out,  "  Ilunt  those  heii3  away  from  tl 
keup  llirowing  tbe  com  into  my  eyea 
BCe  1"     So  tlie  Bailiff  made  noiaes  as  if 
fowls  awiiy,  and  aoon  tlie  servant  reap 
BS  he  was  out  o(  tho  water  !ie  aaid,  "  S< 
lace  I  found  at  the  boitom  I"  and  whei 
found   he  had  put  ihe  inillsione  -our 
young  Giant  now  demanded  his  rtiVf 
askcd  for  another  fourteen  daya'  consi 
thesecrelaries  wercBummoned  theyad\ 
Bervnnt  into  tlie  enchanted  mill  to  gri 
night,  oa  no  "ne hn-'  ""-- 
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breast  Thus  laden,  he  went  to  the  enchanted  mill,  where 
the  Miller  told  him  he  might  grind  very  well  indeed  by 
day,  but  at  night  the  mill  was  enchanted,  and  whoever 
went  into  it  at  that  time  was  always  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  young  Giant  told  him,  however,  he  should 
getsafely  through,  and  bade  him  hasten  away  and  remark 
what  passed.  Thereupon  he  went  into  the  mill  and  shot 
out  the  com,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  he  sat  himself 
down  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen.  Ile  had  not  been  there 
very  long  before  all  at  once  the  door  opened,  and  an  im- 
mense table  entered,  upon  which  wine  and  mcat,  and  every 
delicacy,  were  placed,  and  seemingly  there  was  no  one 
who  bnmght  it  in.  Next  all  the  chairs  ranged  themselves 
round  the  table,  but  no  guests  appeared ;  tili  presently  he 
saw  fingers  which  carved  with  the  knives  and  forks,  and 
laid  pieces  upon  the  plates ;  and  at  length,  being  hungry 
himself  at  the  sight  of  food,  he  sat  down  to  table  and  took 
bis  share  of  the  good  things.  As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself,  and  the  others  had  emptied  their  plates,  all  the 
lights  were  put  out  at  once,  and  this  he  heard  done  clearly, 
and  when  it  was  quite  dark  he  feit  something  like  a  box  on 
the  ears.  He  called  out,  **  If  that  is  done  again,  I  shall 
give  it  back  I"  and  when  he  feit  a  second  box  on  the  eara 
he  Struck  out  himself.  And  so  it  went  on  all  night  through : 
he  took  nothing  without  a  return,  and  gave  Blows  right 
and  left  until  daybreak,  when  all  ceased. 

In  the  morning  the  Miller  carae  and  was  surprised  to 
find  him  still  living;  but  the  young  jSiant  told  him,  "I 
have  eaten  and  satisfied  myself,  and  received  boxes  on  the 
cars,  and  I  have  also  given  them."  The  Miller  was  much 
pleased,  and  declared  he  had  rescued  his  mill,  and  would 
willingly  have  given  him  any  money  as  a  reward.  But  the 
young  Giant  would  not  have  any  money,  and  taking  his 
meal-sack  upon  his  Shoulders  he  returned  home,  and  told 

the  Baiiiff  he  wished  now  to  have  his  promised  reward. 
10* 


xcv. 


The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle. 


TnERE  was  oncc  upon  a  timc  a  poor  Woodcuttcr  w 
workcd  from  morning  tili  quite  latc  at  night,  a 
after  doing  so  for  a  vcry  long  timc  he  managed  to  sa 
ßome  money,  and  said  to  liis  Son,  "  You  are  my  only  chi 
and  so  this  money,  which  I  havo  earned  by  the  hard  swt 
of  my  brow,  shall  be  spent  on  your  education.  Do  y 
learn  something  useful  whereby  you  may  support  xne 
my  old  age,  when  my  liinbs  become  so  stiff  that  I  \ 
obli^ed  to  sit  still  at  home." 

Thcreupon  the  Son  went  to  a  great  school,  and  ¥ 
very  industrious,  so  that  he  bccame  much  noticed  for 
and  there  he  remained  a  long  tinie.  After  he  had  gc 
through  a  long  coursc  of  study,  but  still  had  not  learnt 
that  was  to  be  learnt,  the  störe  of  money  which  bis  Fatl 
had  earned  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rettJ 
home  again. 

"  Ah,  I  can  givc  you  no  more,"  said  the  Father,  sad 
**  for  in  these  dcar  times  I  can  scarce  earn  enough  for  i 
daily  bread." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,  my  dear  futhe 
rcplied  the  Son  ;  "  if  it  is  God's  will,  be  sure  it  is  all 
the  best :  I  will  suit  myself  to  the  times." 

After wards,  when  the  Father  was  about  to  go  to  1 
forest  to  earn  something  by  ehopping  and  Clearing,  his  S 
said,  "  I  will  aocompany  you  and  help  you."  "  Ah,  but  i 
ßon,"  Said  the  Father,  "  that  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  y- 
who  have  never  been  uscd  to  such  hard  work ;  you  ra 
not  attempt  it;  besides,  I  have  only  one  axe,  and  no  moi 
either  to  buy  anpther." 


Lxxxvin. 

The  Dwarfs. 


THERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  rieh  King  who  had 
three  daughters,  who  all  day  long  were  accustomed 
to  walk  in  the  palace  gardens ;  and  the  King  was  such  a 
great  admirer  of  every  species.of  tree,  that  of  one  it  was 
Said  that  whoever  should  pluck  oflf  a  single  apple  would 
disappear  a  hundred  feet  into  the  ground.  Now,  when 
harvest  came,  the  apples  on  this  tree  were  as  red  as  blood, 
and  the  three  Princesses  went  every  day  under  the  tree  to 
See  if  any  of  the  fruit  had  fallen ;  but  the  wind  did  not 
blow  any  down,  and  the  branches  were  so  overloaded  that 
they  hung  almost  on  the  ground.  At  last  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  fruit  that  she 
Said  to  her  sisters,  "  Our  father  loves  us  so  much  he  will 
never  cause  us  to  disappear  Underground ;  he  only  meant 
that  judgment  for  strangers;"  and,  so  saying,  she  plucked 
an  apple,  and,  jumping  before  her  sisters,  invited  them  also 
to  taste  it.  So  the  three  sisters  shared  it  between  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  it  they  all  sank  down  below 
the  earth,  so  far  that  no  bird  could  Scratch  them  up. 

By-and-bye,  when  it  became  noon,  the  King  wanted  his 
daughters,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  though  ihe 
servants  searched  all  over  the  house  and  gardens.  At 
length,  when  he  could  hear  nothing  about  them,  the  King 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  country,  that 
whoever  should  bring  back  the  Princesses  should  receive 
one  of  them  as  a  bride.  Thereupon  numbers  of  young  men 
travellcd  about  on  land  and  sea  to  find  the  maidens;  for 
every  one  was  desirous  to  regain  them,  they  were  so  amiable 
and  pretty.    Amongst  others  there  went  out  three  young 
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like  a  frog,  which  kept  jumping  up  and  down.      '  Lei 
out  I  let  me  out  I"  cricd  thc  thing  again  ;  and  the  Seh« 
tbinking  no  evil,  drcw  out  the  stopper  of  the  bottle. 
mediately  a  Spirit  sprang  out,  and  began  to  grow 
grow  so  fast,  that  in  a  very  tevf  inoments  he  stood  be 
the  Scholar  like  a  frightfui  giant,  half  the  size  of  the 
*'  Do  you  know,"  he  cried,  with  a  voice  like  thunder, 
you  know  what  your  reward  is  for  letting  me  out  of 
glass  bottle  ?" 

"No,"replied  the  Scholar,  without  fear;  "howshoulc 

"Then  I  will  teil  you,"  cried  the  Spirit:  "I  must  b 
your  neck  1" 

"  You  should  have  told  me  thrft  before,"  returnec 
Scholar,  **  and  then  you  should  have  stuck  where  you  w 
but  my  head  will  stick  on  my  Shoulders  in  spite  of  joc 
there  are  several  people's  opinions  to  be  aäked  yet  a 
that  matter." 

"  Keep  your  people  out  of  my  way,"  rejoined  the  Sj 
"but  your  deserved  reward  you  must  receive.  Do 
suppose  I  have  becn  shut  up  so  long  out  of  mercy  ?  tu 
was  for  my  punishment:  I  am  the  mighty  Mercury, 
whoever  lets  me  out,  bis  neck  must  I  break." 

"Softly,  softly  I"  said  the  Scholar,  **  that  is  quicker 
than  done;  I  must  first  know  renlly  that  you  were  ii 
bottle,  and  that  you  are  truly  a  spirit;  if  I  see  you  re 
into  the  bottle,  I  will  bclieve,  and  then  you  maj  do 
me  what  you  please." 

Füll  of  pride,  the  Spirit  answered,  "That  is  an 
matter,"  and,  drawing  himself  togcther,  he  becarae  aa 
as  he  had  been  at  first,  and  soon  crept  through  the  i 
opening  back  again  into  the  bottle.  Scarcely  was  he  < 
pletely  in  when  the  Scholar  put  the  stopper  back  inU 
neck,  and  threw  the  bottle  down  among  the  oak-tree  i 
at  the  old  place;  so  the  Spirit  was  deceived. 

After  this  the  Scholar  wuuld  have  gone  back  to 
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griped  hold  of  him,  and  gave  him  such  a  shake  that  he 
exclaimed,  "  Stop,  stop  I  and  let  me  go,  and  I  will  teil  yon 
where  the  King's  daughters  are." 

When  the  youth  heard  this  he  let  him  drop,  and  the 
little  manikin  said  he  was  an  Underground  Dwarf,  and 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  like  him ;  and  if  any  one 
went  with  him  he  could  show  him  where  the  Princcsses 
were  Hving:  that  he  knew  the  place,  which  was  a  deep 
well,  where  no  water  entered.  The  Dwarf  told  him  further 
that  he  knew  his  Brothers  would  not  .aot  honourably  to 
him,  and,  therefore,  if  he  would  rescue  the  King's  daughters 
he  must  go  alo.ne,  and  must  take  with  him  a  great  basket 
wherein  to  let  himself  down,  and  go  armed  with  his  forester's 
knife;  and  below  he  would  find  three  hk^us,  in  each  of 
which  would  sit  a  Princess,  giiarded  by  dragons  with  many 
heads,  which  he  must  cut  otf.  As  soon  as  the  Dwarf  had 
Said  all  this  he  disappeared ;  and  about  evening  the  two 
Brothers  returned,  and  asked  the  youngest  how  he  had 
passed  the  time.  '*0h!  very  well  indeed,"  he  replied; 
**and  about  noon  a  Dwarf  came  in,  who  cut  up  the  meat, 
and  let  one  piece  fall,  which  he  asked  me  to  pick  up;  buti 
refused  ;  and,  as  he  flew  into  a  passion,  I  gave  him  a  shake, 
and  presently  he  told  me  where  to  find  the  Princesses." 

This  tale  sorely  vcxcd  the  uther  Brothers,  who  turned 
blue  with  suppressed  rage;  but  the  next  morning  they  all 
went  up  the  hill,  and  drcw  lots  who  sliould  descend  first  in 
the  basket.  The  lot  feil,  as  before,  to  the  elJest,  and  he 
went  down,  taking  a  bell  with  him,  which  when  he  rang 
they  were  to  pull  him  up  as  fast  as  they  could.  So  afler 
he  had  been  down  a  little  while  he  rang  his  bell  furiousjy; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  drawn  up,  the  second  Brother  took 
his  place  and  went  down ;  but  he  quickly  rang  to  be  pulled 
up  again.  The  turn  now  came  to  the  youngest  Brother, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  let  down  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  there,  gctting  out  of  the  basket,  he  marched  boldly  ud 
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"  Yes,  you  will  make  it  up,  truly,"  broke  in  the  Faiher 
angrily,  "  without  an  axe  1" 

*'Now,  aee,  father,  I  will  cut  down  that  tree  at  one 
l.'ow  1"  and,  so  saying,  the  son  took  bis  rag,  rubbed  the  axe 
with  it,  and  gave  a  powerful  blow,  but  because  the  axe  waa 
changed  into  silver  the  edge  turned  up.  "  Ah,  father,  do 
you  see  what  an  axe  you  have  given  me  1  it  has  no  edge  al 
all  l*'  Said  the  Son. 

The  Father  was  frightened  and  said,  "  Ah  I  what  have 
you  done?  now  I  must  pay  for  the  axe,  and  I  know  not 
how;  for  it  is  the  one  which  I  borrowed  for  your  werk." 

" Don't  be  angry ;  I.will  soon  pay  for  the  axe,"  said  the 
Son;  but  the  Father  exclaimed,  **Why,  you  simpleton, 
how  will  you  do  that?  you  have  nothing  but  what  I  give 
you :  this  is  some  student's  trick  which  is  stuck  in  your 
head,  but  of  woodcutting  you  know  nothing  at  all  1" 

After  a  pause  the  Scholar  said,  "  Father,  I  can  work  no 
more ;  let  us  make  holiday  now." 

**  Eh  ?  what?"  was  the  answer,  " do  you  think  I  can  keep 
my  hands  in  my  pockets  as  you  do?  I  must  get  on,  but  you 
can  go  home."  The  Son  replied  he  did  not  know  the  way, 
as  it  was  his  first  time  of  being  in  the  forest,  and  at  last  he 
persuadcd  his  Father  to  accompany  him  home,  his  wrath 
being  paat  away.  When  they  arrived  at  their  house,  the 
Father  told  his  son  to  go  and  seil  the  axe  which  was  dam- 
aged,  and  the  rest  he  must  earn  in  order  to  pay  his  neigh- 
bour  for  it.  So  the  Son  took  the  axe,  and  carried  it  to  a 
Goldsmith  in  the  city,  who,  after  proving  it,  laid  it  in  his 
scales,  and  said,  '*It  is  worth  four  hundred  doUars,  and  so 
much  I  have  not  by  me  in  the  house." 

"Give  me  what  you  have,"  said  the  Scholar,  "and  I 
will  trust  you  the  remainder."  The  Goldsmith  gave  hira 
three  hundred  dollars  and  left  the  olher  as  a  debt,  and 
^ereupon  the  Scholar  went  home,  and  said  to  his  Father, 
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Beizing  tte  flute,  he  blew  a  little  on  it ;  and,  betold,  evef 
80  many  little  Dwarfs  instantly  appeared  1  He  blew  a  little 
longer,  and  with  every  note  a  fresh  one  came,  tili  at  last 
the  room  was  quite  filled  with  them.  Then  all  of  them 
asked  what  his  wishes  were,  and  he  told  them  tbat  he 
wanted  to  be  up  above  on  earth  again,  and  in  the  clear 
daylight.  Immediately  each  Dwarf  seized  a  hair  of  hia 
head,  and  away  they  flew  np  the  well  with  him  tili  they 
landed  him  at  the  top.  As  soon  as  ever  he  was  safe  on  hia 
legs  again  he  set  out  for  the  royal  palace,  and  arrived  about 
the  time  the  weddings  of  the  Princesses  were  to  be  cele- 
brated.  So  he  hurried  up  to  the  room  where  the  King  sat 
with  his  three  daughters ;  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  they 
were  so  overcome  that  they  fainted  away.  This  made  the 
King  very  angry ;  and  he  ordered  the  new  comer  to  be  put 
in  pmson,  for  he  thought  he  had  done  his  children  some 
injury;  but  as  soon  as  they  recovered  themselves  they 
begged  their  father  to  set  him  at  liberty.  But  he  asked 
them  the  reason ;  and,  when  they  said  they  dare  not  teil 
him,  he  bade  them  teil  their  story  to  the  oven;  and  mean- 
time  he  went  outside  and  listened  at  the  door.  When  the 
King  had  heard  all,  he  caused  the  two  traitorous  Brothera 
to  be  hanged ;  but  he  gave  his  youngest  daughter  in  mar* 
riage  to  the  true  deliverer. 

And  to  their  wedding  I  went  in  a  pair  of  glass  shoei^ 
ftad|  kicking  against  the  wall,  broke  them  all  to  piecea. 


LXXXIX. 


The  Wise  Peasant's  Daughter, 


npnERB  was  once  upon  a  tirae  a  poor  Peasant,  who  had 
-■-  no  land,  but  inerely  a  little  cottage,  and  an  only  Daugh- 
ter,  who  one  day  said  to  him,  "  We  must  ask  the  Eäng  for 
a  piece  of  waste  land." 

Now,  when  the  King  heard  of  their  poverty,  he  pre- 
sented  them  with  a  corner  of  a  field,  which  the  man  and 
his  daughter  tilled,  and  prepared  to  sow  in  it  com  and 
seeds.  As  they  turned  the  land  about  they  found  a  mortar 
of  pure  gold,  and  the  Peasant  suid  to  his  Daughter,  "Since 
his  Majesty  the  King  has  been  so  gracious  to  us  to  present 
US  with  this  acre,  we  ought  to  give  him  this  treasure." 

But  to  this  the  Daughter  would  not  agrce,  saying,  "If 
we  have  the  mortar,  and  not  the  pestle,  we  must  procura 
the  pestle  for  it ;  therefore  be  silent." 

Ilowever,  the  Father  would  not  obey  her,  but  took  the 
mortar  to  the  King,  and  said  he  had  found  it  while  tilling 
the  ground,  and  askcd  the  King  if  he  would  accept  the 
offering.  The  King  took  it,  and  asked  if  he  had  found  no- 
thing more.  "  No,"  replied  the  Peasant.  "  Then,"  said  the 
King,  "you  must  procure  the  pestle  for  it."  The  Peasant 
said  they  had  not  found  that;  but  it  was  of  no  use,  he 
might  as  well  have  sj)oken  to  the  wind,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  be  put  in  prison  until  he  discovered  it.  The  keepers  had 
to  bring  him  daily  bread  and  water,  which  is  all  one  gets  in 
prison,  and  when  they  did  so  they  heard  the  man  always 
lamenting,  "Ilad  I  but  obcycd  my  daughter  1  had  I  obeyed 
my  daughter!"  So  these  keepers  weiit  and  lold  the  King 
that  the  man  was  always  crying,  "Had  I  obeyed  my 
daughter!"  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.     Ilis  Majesty 
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oommanded  them  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him,  and 
then  he  asked  him  why  he  was  always  crying  out  in  thia 
mann  er,  and  what  his  Daüghter  had  said. 

"  She  told  me,"  said  the  man,  "  not  to  bring  the  mortar 
to  you  before  I  had  found  the  pestle." 

"  What !  havc  you  such  a  wise  daüghter?  let  her  oome 
hither  at  once !"  said  the  King.  So  the  girl  came,  and  the 
King  asked  her  if  she  were  so  wise  as  was  said,  for  he 
would  propose  a  riddle,  which  if  she  solved,  he  would  then 
marry  her.  "What  is  that  which  is  unclothed  and  yet 
is  not  nakcd,  that  moves  along  and  yet  neither  rides  nor 
walks,  and  that  goes  not  in  the  road  nor  out  of  it?" 

The  girl  said  she  would  do  her  best,  and  went  away 
and  pulled  off  all  her  clothes,  so  that  she  was  not  clothed ; 
then  she  took  a  large  fishing-net  and  set  herseif  in  it,  and 
wrapped  it  round  her,  so  she  was  not  naked  ;  then  sho 
bought  an  ass,  and  bound  the  net  to  its  tail,  so  it  draggeC4 
her  along,  and  thus  she  neither  rode  nor  walkcd.  The  ass, 
too,  had  to  trail  her  along  in  a  rut,  so  that  she  was  neither 
in  the  road  nor  out  of  it,  for  only  her  big  toes  touched  the 
ground.  Now,  as  the  King  saw  her  Coming  towards  him, 
he  said  she  had  solved  the  riddle,  and  fulfilled  all  the  con- 
ditions.  Then  he  let  her  father  out  of  prison,  and  made 
the  Daüghter  his  bride,  and  committed  to  her  all  the  royal 
possessions. 

Several  years  had  passcd  away,  when  once,  as  the  King 
was  Walking  on  parado,  it  happened  that  several  peasanta, 
who  had  sold  wood,  stopped  before  the  palace  with  theii 
Waggons:  some  of  them  had  oxen  yoked  and  some  horsea, 
and  one  peasant  had  three  horsos,  one  of  which  was  a 
young  foal,  which  ran  away,  and  laid  itself  down  between 
two  oxen  who  were  in  front  of  a  waggon.  Soon  the 
peasants  grouped  together  and  began  to  quarrel,  wrangje, 
and  dispute  with  each  other:  the  peasant  with  the  oxen 
would  keep  the  foal,  saying  that  it  bclonged  to  him,  whiie 
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the  pensant  with  tbe  horses  denied  it,  and  said  the  foal  was 
bis,  for  bis  borses  went  witb  it.  Tbe  quarrel  was  brougbfc 
before  tbe  King,  and  bc  gave  judgment  tbat  tbe  foal  sbouM 
keep  wbere  it  was,  and  so  it  passed  into  possession  of  tbe 
man  witb  tbe  oxen,  to  wbom  it  did  not  belong.  So  tle 
otber  went  away  weeping  and  laraenting  for  bis  foal ;  but 
be  bad  beard  tbat  the  Queen  was  a  very  kind  woman,  be»* 
cause  sbe  bad  berself  been  born  of  peasant  folk,  so  b«i 
went  to  ber  and  asked  bcr  to  belp  bim  tbat  be  migbt  regaiii 
bis  own  foal.  Tbe  Queen  said  sbe  would  do  so,  and  if  be 
would  promise  not  to  betray  ber  sbe  would  teil  bim  how. 
Early  in  tbe  morning  wben  the  King  was  on  tbe  watcb- 
parade  be  was  to  place  bimself  in  the  midst  of  tbe  patb  by 
wbieb  be  must  pass,  and  take  a  large  fish-net,  and  pretend 
to  fish  and  shakc  the  net  about  over  the  terrace  as  if  it 
were  füll  of  fish.  She  told  bim,  also,  what  to  answer  if  the 
King  asked  any  questions;  and  the  next  dv^y,  accordingly, 
be  stood  there  fishing  in  a  dry  {)lace.  When  tbe  King 
came  by,  and  savv  him,  he  sent  bis  page  to  ask  wbo  the 
simpleton  was,  and  what  he  was  about.  The  peasant  mcre- 
ly  replied,  "  I  am  fishiiig." 

•  The  page  asked  how  ho  could  fish  whcre  there  was  no 
water;  and  the  man  roplied,  "So  well  as  two  oxen  can  bear 
a  foal,  so  well  can  I  fisli  in  a  dry  j)lace." 

With  this  answer  ihe  page  Icft  him,  and  told  it  to  tbe 
King,  wbo  bade  the  peasant  come  before  him  and  aske<l 
bim  from  wbom  he  had  the  answer  he  madc,  for  it  could 
not  be  from  bimself.  The  man  refused  to  teil,  and  replied 
to  every  question,  ."  God  forbid !  I  had  it  from  myself.** 
At  last  they  laid  him  upon  a  heap  of  straw,  and  beat  bim 
and  tortured  bim  so  lon<^  tili  at  last  he  confessed  tbat  ho 
had  tbe  answer  from  the  Queen.  As  soon  as  the  King 
returned  bome  afterwards,  he  said  to  Ins  wife,  **Why  afe 
70U  so  false  to  me  ?    I  will  no  longer  have  you  about  me ; 
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yonr  time  is  over;  go  away  to  wheace  you  came — to  your 
peasant's  hut." 

He  gave  her  leave,  however,  to  take  with  her  what  sbe 
consiJcred  dearest  and  best  to  herseif,  and  the  Queen  said, 
"  Yea,  dearest  husband,  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me,"  and  she 
feil  lipon  bis  breast  and  kisaed  him,  and  said  she  would  taka 
her  leave.  But  first  she  made  a  strong  sleeping-mixture  to 
pledge  him  in,  and  the  King  took  a  long  draught,  but  she 
drank  oaly  a  Httle.  Soon  he  feil  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
when  she  perceivcd  it  was  so,  she  called  a  servant,  and, 
wrapping  a  fine  white  linen  napkin  over  her  lord's  face, 
ehe  caiised  him  to  be  Inid  in  a  carriage,  and  drawn  to  the 
cottage  from  whence  she  first  came.  Tbere  ehe  laid  him  in 
a  bed,  where  he  slept  a  night  and  day,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  looked  round  him  amazcd,  and  cailcd  for  a  servant,  bat 
none  answered  the  call.  At  last  came  his  wife  to  the  bed, 
and  said,  "My  dear  Lord  and  King,  you  commanded  me 
to  take  out  of  the  castle  wliatever  I  thought  dearest  and 
b<^st,  and  because  I  had  nothing  dearer  or  better  than  you, 
I  have  brought  you  with  me  here." 

At  theso  words  tears  came  into  the  King's  eyes,  and  he 
said,  "Dear  wife,  you  shall  be  mine  and  I  wili.be  tbinel" 
and  so  he  took  her  back  again  to  the  palace;  and  tbere 
tbey  are  living  still  in  the  füll  enjoyraent  of  bealth  and 
liappini»s,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
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The  Three  Birds. 


MANY  years  ago  there  lived  up  among  the  hüls  in  onf 
country  some  jxjtty  Kings,  who  every  day  went  out 
hunting,  and  had  thcir  palaces  high  above  every body  eise. 
One  day  when  one  of  them  had  come  forth  from  bis  Castle 
with  bis  Iluntsmcn  there  were  three  Girls  who  were  tend- 
ing  thiMF  CO  WS,  and,  as  they  saw  the  King  pass  by  with  bis 
people,  the  eldest  of  them,  pointing  to  the  King,  called  out 
to  her  conipanions,  *'  llilloa  1  hilloa  1  if  I  had  any  I  would 
havc  hini !"  Then  the  two  Girls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  exclaimed,  each  pointing  to  the  two  Men  nearest  the 
King,  the  one  with  her  right  band,  the  other  with  her  left, 
"llilloa!  hilloa  1  if  I  had  any  I  would  have  bim."  Now 
these  two  were  the  King's  Ministers.  The  King,  who 
heard  all  that  was  said,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  tbe 
bunt,  ordered  the  three  Maidens  to  be  fetched,  and  asked 
them  what  they  had  meaut  in  the  moruing  by  what  they 
Said  on  the  mountains.  This  question,  however,  they 
would  not  answer,  and  atlast  the  King  inquired  of  tbe 
eldest  if  she  would  have  bim  for  a  husband.  To  this  she 
ßaid  ves ;  and  her  two  Sistcrs  were  then  asked  in  marriao:e 
by  the  Ministers,  for  they  were  all  three  beautiful  and  fair, 
espccially  the  King's  wife,  who  had  flaxen  hair. 

Now  the  two  Sisters  had  no  cbildren  at  first,  and,  as 
the  King  had  to  go  out  on  a  journey,  be  invited  them  to 
come  and  stay  with  the  Queen.  During  bis  absence  the 
Queen  bore  a  cbild  who  had  a  red  forebead,  and  was  1)6 
side^s  very  pretty.  Tbe  two  Sisters,  however,  agreed 
togetber  thev  would  throw  tbe  cbild  into  the  mill-poud, 
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»od  as  they  did  so  a  little  Bird  flew  up  into  the  air,  which 
(Bang, 

"  Ready  to  die 
And  for  ever  to  quit 
Tbeee  lilies  and  flowera^ 
Brave  boy,  are  you  fit  f" 

When  the  two  Sisters  heard  this  they  were  very  much 
olarmed,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  home.  After- 
wards,  when  the  King  returned,  they  told  him  that  the 
Queen  had  borne  a  dead  child;  but  the  King  only  replied, 
"  What  God  wills  I  must  bear."  Meanwhile  a  Fishermar» 
had  fished  the  little  Boy  up  out  of  the  water  while  it  still 
breathed,  and,  as  his  wife  had  no  children  of  her  own  they 
brought  it  up.  A  year  after  the  King  again  went  out  on  a 
journe}'^,  and  in  his  absence  another  Boy  was  born,  which 
the  two  Sisters  stole  away  as  before  and  threw  into  the 
watcr.  Just  as  they  did  so  a  Bird  flew  up  as  at  the  first 
time  and  sang, 

"Ready  to  die 
And  for  ever  to  quit 
These  lilies  and  flowers, 
Little  boy,  are  you  fit  T 

When  the  King  returned  they  told  the  same  tale  as 
before  about  the  Queen ;  but  he  rnerely  replied,  "  What 
God  wills  I  must  bear."  However,  the  Fisherman  had 
again  luckily  rescued  the  child,  whom  he  brought  up  with 
his  brother. 

Some  time  passed  before  the  King  went  out  again,  biii 
during  h\<  absence  a  child  was  born,  and  this  time  it  was 
a  little  Girl,  which  the  false  Sisters  also  threw  into  the 
river,  and  the  little  Bird  instantly  flew  up,  singing, 

•  Rcady  to  die 
And  for  ever  to  quit 
These  lilies  and  flowers, 
Little  niaid,  are  you  fit  T 

Afterwards,  when  the  King  returned,  he  was  told  tbe 
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same  tale  as  before,  and  this  made  bim  so  angiy  tfaat  be 
caused  tbe  Queen  to  be  put  in  prison,  wbere  sbe  was  kept 
for  many  years. 

During  that  time  the  Children  grew  up;  but,  wben  tbe 
cldest  wcnt  out  to  fish,  the  other  boys  would  not  let  bim 
come  near,  and  said,  "  Go  your  own  way,  you  foundling  I** 
This  made  bim  very  sad,  and  he  asked  the  Fisberman  wbo 
be  was,  and  the  Fisberman  told  him  bow  be  bad  fished  biin 
and  bis  brother  and  sister  all  out  of  tbe  water  in  bis  net 
The  eldest  Boy  resolved,  tbereupon  that  be  would  go  in 
searcb  of  their  Father ;  but  the  Fisberman  was  very  unwill* 
ing  to  part  with  him.  At  length  be  consented,  and  tbe 
Boy  set  out,  and  after  travelling  for  several  days  came  to 

an  imrvense  piece  of  water,  by  wbicb  stood  a  Woman 

fishing. 

"Good  day,  mother,"  said  the  Boy. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lad,"  sbe  replied. 

"You  will  sit  there  a  good  long  time  before  you  catcb 
any  fish,"  said  the  Boy. 

"  And  you  will  seek  a  long  while  before  you  find  your 
Father,"  returned  the  Woman.  "  And  pray  bow  do  you 
mcan  to  cross  this  water  ?"  "  Heaven  alone  knows  1"  he 
replied;  and  tbereupon  the  old  Woman  took  bim  on 
ber  back  and  carried  him  across,  and  there  be  searcbed 
evcryvvhere,  but  could  never  find  his  Father. 

A  year  afler  his  departure  his  Brother  made  up  bis 
miud  to  go  in  searcb  of  him,  and  he  also,  Coming  to 
the  great  water,  found  the  old  Woman,  witb  wbom  be 
beld  the  same  conversation,  and  was  likewise  carried 
across  as  his  Brother  ha«!  becn.  The  Sister  was  now 
lefl  alone  at  homc,  but  she  became  so  restless  and  dia- 
pirited  at  her  Brothers^  absence  that  she  set  out  bersolf  in 
searcb  of  them.  On  her  way  she  came,  as  they  bad  done, 
to  the  great  piece  of  water,  and  found  there  tbe  same  old 
Woman,  to  wbom  sbe  said,  "  Good  day^  mother."    "Thank 
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you  my  child,"  was  the  reply.  "  God  bless  your  fishing  I" 
Baid  the  Girl.  As  soon  as  the  old  Woman  heard  this  she 
beoame  very  friendly,  and  after  carrying  the  maiden  acroas 
the  water  she  gave  her  a  stafF,  aud  said,  "  Now,  go  siraight 
along  on  this  path,  my  daughter,  and  when  you  come  to  a 
great  black  Dog  you  must  take  care  neither  to  laugh  at  it 
nor  kick  it,  but  pass  it  by  quietly.  Then  you  will  come  to 
a  large  Castle,  upon  whose  threshold  you  must  let  the  staff 
fall,  and  theri  go  straight  through  it  to  a  fountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Castle.  This  fountain  will  be  in  a  stream, 
wherein  Stands  also  a  tree,  on  which  there  will  hang  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  which  you  must  take  off.  Then  take  also  a 
glass  of  water  from  the  fountain,  and  return  with  these  the 
same  way  exactly  as  you  came.  On  the  threshold  pick  up 
your  staff  again,  and  when  you  pass  the  Dog  the  second 
time  hit  it  in  the  face,  and  then  come  straight  back  to  me." 
The  maiden  found  every  thing  just  as  the  old  Woman  said, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Castle  she  found  also  her  two 
Brothers,  who  had  bcen  seeking  half  through  the  world. 
So  they  went  together  and  came  to  the  place  whcre  the 
black  Dog  lay,  whose  face  they  knockcd,  and  immediatcly 
the  Dog  became  a  handsome  Princc,  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  great  water.  There  still  stood  the  old  Woman,  who 
was  very  glad  to  see  them  return,  and  carried  them  all 
across  the  water.  This  done,  she  disappeared,  for  she  wiis 
now  released  from  her  labours.  The  Brothers  and  Sister, 
however,  returned  to  the  Fisherman,  and  all  were  made 
bappy  on  seeing  each  other  again  ;  but  the  Bird  they  hung 
upon  the  wall  in  his  cage.  The  second  Brother,  however, 
could  not  rest  at  home,  and  soon  he  took  his  cross-bow  and 
went  to  the  hunt.  When  he  got  tired  he  took  out  his 
flute  and  played  a  tune  which  the  King,  who  was  also 
hunting,  heard,  and,  Coming  up  to  the  youth,  inquired  who 
had  given  him  leave  to  hunt  there.  "  Nobody,"  he  replied. 
"  To  whom  do  you  belong  then  ?"  asked  the  King. 
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"  I  am  the  fisherman'a  son/Vas  the  reply. 
"  But  he  has  do  children,"  said  the  King. 
"If  yott  will  not  believe  me,"  aaid  the  Youth,  "com« 
acd  see." 

So  the  King  wcnt  to  the  Fisherman,  who  told  him  alt 
that  bad  taken  place ;  and  the  Bird  oq  the  watl  began  to 
«na 

■  Tlie  mnlJier  «[(s  lonelf 
In  prisun  fnst  kept, 
But  tlii^re  nrt  her  diihlren 
Tum  iiway  whilc  she  siept 
By  the  (aia^hmtUd  ritUn, 
Wb»,  tlie  diildrcn  to  kill. 
In  Clie  di'cp  wnters  tlirew  tbem, 
By  thecidaüftbeMilL 

Tliia  frightened  them  all,  and  tlie  King  took  the  Bird, 
the  Fisliennan,  and  the  thrce  Cliiidren  with  liim  to  t!iu 
Castle,  and  ordcred  the  prison  to  be  opened,  and  broujrht 
bis  Wife  out,  who  at  fii-st  was  very  ill  and  woak  after  her 
long  confinoment.  So  her  Dauglncr  gave  her  some  of  the 
water  she  had  procurcd  at  tlie  fonntairi,  and  that  made  licr 
qiiite  well  again  as  soi>n  üs  she  had  drank  it.  Afterwarda 
the  two  false  Sisters  were  biirnt,  and  the  Dauglitcr  of  tiie 
King  married  the  handsomoPrim«  ;  and  so  all  were  happy 
ftnd  lived  to  a  good  old  agc. 
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lursTRATroffs  op  ssm 


T»«  Man  o,  i„„ 


The  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain. 

CKRTAIN  merehant  had  two  cliildren,  a 
\)(iy  and  a  girl,  wlio,  at  ihe  time  our  tale 
boginü,  wcre  both  so  little  thnt  they  could 
uot  run  alüne.  Tliis  merehant  ha<]  juat 
ieiit  away  iwo  richly-Iaden  vessels  in 
wliich  lie  had  embarked  all  hie  ppoperty, 
and,  while  he  hoped  to  gain  muoh 
monfy  by  their  voyage,  the  iiewa 
ciune  that  bolh  iliips  bad  aunk  to 
^f^X  y  ihe  bottom  uf  the  aea.  Tliua  iiiHtend  of  a 
''\rf  rieh  mercliant  he  bet-^me  u  poor  man,  and  he  had 
tiotbing  left  but  a  Held  nenr  the  towti  where  lie  dwelt,  and 
therein,  to  divert  bis  tboiights  for  a  while  froin  hia  loas,  he 
went  to  walk.  While  lie  paced  to  and  fro  therc  auddenly 
appeared  a  little  black  Dwarf,  who  aaked  bim  the  reaiton  of 
bis  aorrowfii)  looka,  and  what  he  took  so  much  to  heort  7 
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would  he  explain  that?"  "  By  «lying  that  they  had  had 
none!"  rcplied  ttie  Captain,  "Not  so!"sBid  the  King; 
"every  cruatiire  has  a  tongue;  tliercfore,  wliat  would  such 
an  one  dcscrve  for  liia  anawer?"  "To  be  torn  ia  pieces!" 
Said  the  Captain  boldly. 

"  You  have  pronounced  your  own  Bentence  1"  said  tha 
King  to  the  Captain ;  wbo  was  first  imprisoned,  and  afte> 
.  warda  torn  in  four  pjccea.  But  tlic  UuntBinan  was  married 
to  the  King's  daugliter;  and  aftcr  the  wedding  he  invited 
bis  fathcr  and  mother  to  lire  with  him ;  and,  afler  the  old 
King'a  dcath,  the  Iluntsman  ascendcd  the  throoe. 
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•uch  a  matter;  all  will  yet  go  well,  for'theDwarf  canhave 
DO  power  over  me." 

After  this  the  Son  caused  himself  to  be  blessed  by  a 
Priest,  and,  when  the  hour  came,  be  and  bis  Father  went 
together  to  the  field,  and  the  Son  drew  a  cirole  within 
which  they  both  placed  themselves. 

Presently  came  the  black  Dwarf,  and  asked,  "Have 
you  brought  with  you  what  you  promised  ?"  The  Father 
was  silent;  but  the  Son  replied,  'MVhat  do  you  want 
here?" 

"  I  came  to  speak  with  your  Father,  and  not  with  you,** 
Said  the  Dwarf. 

"You  bave  deceived  and  betrayed  my  Father,"  said 
the  Son  ;  "  give  up  the  paper  you  extorted  from  him." 

'^Nol  I  will  not  surrender  my  rights  I"  replied  the 
Dwart 

Then  they  consulted  together  for  some  time,  and  atlast 
they  agreed  that  the  Son,  because  he  would  not  obey  the 
Dwarf  and  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  bis  Father,  should 
place  himself  in  an  open  boat  which  laid  upon  the  waters, 
and  thcn  that  bis  Father  should  give  the  vessel  a  push  that 
it  might  float  whither  it  would.  The  Son,  therefore,  took 
leave  of  bis  Father,  and  set  himself  in  the  boat^  which  the 
Father  thereupon  pushed  ofiF;  but,  unhappily,  the  boat 
turned  bottom  upwards  wilh  the  force  of  the  shock,  and  the 
Father  was  forced  to  return  home  with  the  belief  that  bis 
Son  was  dead,  which  grieved  him  sorely. 

But  the  boat  did  not  entirely  sink,  but  floated  quietly 
away,  with  the  Youth  clinging  to  it,  tili  at  length  it  touched 
on  an  unknown  land  and  remained  there.  The  youth  then 
Bcrambled  on  shore,  and  saw,  just  opposite,  a  fine  castle, 
towards  which  he  hurried.  As  soon  as  he  entered  he  found 
tbat  it  was  an  enchanted  palace,  and  he  walked  through 
all  the  rooms,  and  found  them  all  empty,  tili  he  came  to 
the  last,  in  which  he  discovered  a  snake  curling  itself  round 
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knd  round.  This  Snake,  howeTflr,  wm  an  < 
Uaiden,  who  was  overjoyed  to  aee  tbe  yoath  enter,  «ad 
she  Said  to  him,  "  Are  yoa  oome  to  deliver  me  ?  fbr  twelve 
jeare  have  I  waited  for  yoa,  for  this  kingdom  is  raduntad, 
and  yoa  mast  free  i(  front  the  epelL" 

"  How  can  I  do  that?"  be  a!>ked. 

"This  night,"  she  replitMl,  "twelve  Block  Dwaria  will 
oome,  laden  with  chaina ;  and  they  will  ask  yoa  wfaat  yon 
do  here;  bat,  mind,  give  them  no  anawer,  and  lat  tbem 
do  whst  they  will  to  you.-  They  will  torment  yoii,  beat 
and  poke  yoa  about,  but  let  all  this  bappen  witboat  a  word 
un  your  part  and  tliea  for  twelve  yearu  they  maat  be  off 
Hgain.  The  second  night  twelve  othera  will  oom^  and  ths 
third  night  fi>ar-and-twenty,  andtheae  last  will  cut  off  yoar 
beud ;  but  at  midnight  thcir  power  passes  away,  aad  if 
you  reslrain  yourself  tili  then,  aitil  never  speak  a  word,  I 
am  saved.  Äf\«rward8  I  will  oome  to  yoa  with  a  floak 
which  contaitis  the  water  of  life,  and  with  this  I  will  sprin- 
kle  you,  that  you  shatl  regain  your  breath  and  be  as 
heaithy  and  well  aa  before." 

"I  will  save  you  willingly,"  he  repHed. 

Kow  everything  happeneti  as  the  Snake  aaid.  The 
Block  Dwarfa  failed  tocompel  him  to  speak,  and  tlie  third 
night  the  Maiden  became  disenchanted,  and  came  with  the 
water  of  life,  as  ehe  had  saiil,  to  the  youth,  nnd  restored 
him  to  life.  Then  the  beautiful  Princess  füll  around  his 
neck  and  kiased  him,  and  through  all  the  castle  there  were 
joy  and  gtadness.  Soon  their  wedding  was  celebratod,  and 
the  Merchant's  Soa  became  the  Ring  ofthe  Golden  Moao- 
tain. 

The  happy  pair  lired  in  great  contentment,  and  in 
oourse  of  time  the  Queen  bore  a  son,  and  when  eight  years 
more  had  passcd  orer  tlieir  heuds  the  King  bethoagbt 
himself  of  hia  Father,  and  his  heart  was  so  touched  with 
the  reooUeotioQ  tbot  lie  wübed  to  revisit  bim.    Tbe  Quanii 
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vodIcI  not  at  Srat  hear  aboiit  xuclt  a  thing,  but  Iia  talked 
of  it  so  oflen  thatat  lengthshe  waaobliged  to  <M}nsent,  and 
aaid,  "I  know  thejourney  will  cause  misr»rtuiie  to  mei" 
At  bis  departure  ahe  gave  him  a  Hriehing-ring,  and  said, 
"Take  this  ring  und  wear  it  on  your  6tigt;r,  and  thcn, 
wherever  you  wish  to  be  thero  you  will  find  youreelf;  but 
tliis  you  must  prorniüe  rne,  that  you  will  not  wiah  me  tu 
leave  here  to  viait  your  Father's  house." 

The  King  promiaed,  and,  putting  the  ring  on  bis  fin- 
gcr,  he  wishcd  bimselT  before  the  town  where  his  father 
dwett  At  the  same  momcnt  he  found  himiwlf  there,  and 
tricd  to  go  into  the  town,  but  as  he  came  to  the  gatc  the 
guard?  would  not  let  Uim  pas»,  because  lie  wore  clothes  so 
j)eculiar,  and  so  rieh  and  magni&cenL  Thereupon  he 
climbed  up  a  hill  where  a  shepherd  was  watching  sbeep, 
and  with  him  he  changed  clothes,  and  thus  pasacd  into 
the  ti>wn  unqniistioned  in  the  rough  smock.  When  he 
nnme  to  bis  father's  house  be  was  not  recognised,  and  the 
mercbant  would  not  believe  it  was  his  son,  but  said  he  cer- 
biinly  once  had  a  son,  but  that  he  had  been  dead  some 
years.  Still,  becnuse  he  saw  he  was  a  poor  thiraty  shep- 
herd, he  willingly  gave  him  a  plate  of  food,  At  lost  the 
Youth  asked  his  parents,  "Do  you  know  of  any  mark  on 
iny  body  whereby  you  will  reoognise  me,  for  indeed  I  am 
your  true  son  ?" 

"Yes,"8aid  the  Motber;  "oureon  had  n  mole-spot  un- 
■  der  his  arm." 

Instantly  he  drew  his  shirt  back  from  his  arm,  and 
there  tliey  saw  the  molo-spot,  so  that  they  no  longer 
doubted  that  he  was  their  son.  Tlien  he  told  them  that  he 
was  King  (if  the  Golden  Mountain,  and  had  a  beautiful 
princesa  for  his  wife,  and  a  c.hild  seven  yeara  old.  But  the 
mercbant  laughed  at  bis  son,  saying,  "Never  can  this  be 
trucl  Here  is  a  fine  King  indeed,  who  comea  here  ia  ■ 
ragged  shepherd'a  sinock  I" 


XCIX. 

Bearskin. 


« 

^T^nESE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  joang  fellow  wIm 
-^  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  became  so  brave  and  0(m* 
rageous  that  he  was  always  in  the  front  ranks  when  h 
rained  blue  bcans.  As  long  as  the  war  lasted  all  went 
well,  but  when  pcace  was  concluded  he  received  hia  dis- 
Charge,  and  the  captain  told  him  he  might  go  where  be 
likcd.  His  parents  ineanwhile  had  died,  and  as  he  bad  do 
longer  any  home  to  go  to  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brotheifli 
and  asked  them  to  give  him  shelter  until  war  broke  oat 
again.  His  brothers,  however,  were  hardhearted,  and 
Said,  "What  could  we  do  with  you?  we  could  make 
nothing  of  you ;  see  to  what  you  have  brought  yourself :" 
and  so  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  poor  soldier  had  nothing 
but  his  inusket  lefl;  so  he  mounted  this  on  his  Shoulder 
and  set  out  on  tramp.  By-and-by  he  came  to  a  great  heath 
with  nothing  on  it  but  a  circle  of  trees,  under  which  he 
8.1t  down,  sorrowfully  considering  his  fate.  "I  have  no 
money,"  thought  he ;  "I  have  learnt  nothing  but  soldier- 
ing,  and  now,  since  peace  is  concluded,  there  is  no  need 
of  me.  I  see  well  enough  I  shall  have  to  starve."  All  at 
once  he  hcard  a  rustling,  and  as  he  looked  round  be  pe^ 
ceived  a  stranger  Standing  before  him,  dressed  in  a  grey 
coat,  who  looked  very  stately,  but  had  an  ugly,  cloven  foot 
"I  know  quite  well  what  you  need,"  said  this  being; 
"gcld  and  other  possessions  you  shall  have,  as  much  as 
you  can  spend ;  but  first  I  must  know  whether  you  are  a 
ccward  or  not,  that  1  may  not  spend  my  money  foolishly." 
"A  soldier  and  a  coward  !'*  rej)lied  the  otlier,  "that 
cjinnot  be ;  you  may  put  me  to  any  proof." 
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nay  prove  them  whether  they  are  in  good  Order  or  not," 
So  they  gave  him  the  cloak,  and  as  soon  as  he  put  it  on 
be  becaine  invisible,  in  the  form  of  a  äy.  He  soon  took 
bis  old  form  again  and  said,  "  The  cloak  is  good ;  now  give 
me  the  sword."  "  Oh,  no'I"  said  the  Giants,  "  we  do  nol 
giveyou  that;  for  if  you  should  say,  ^Heads  oiBT,  all  round, 
bat  not  mine  V  all  our  heads  would  fall  of^  and  you  alone 
would  have  oae."  Still  they  gave  it  him  on  condition 
that  he  should  prove  it  on  a  tree.  This  he  did,  and  the 
Bword  cut  the  trunk  in  two  as  if  it  were  a  straw.  Then 
he  wished  to  have  the  boots,  but  the  Giants  said,  "  No,  we 
do  not  give  them  away ;  for  if  you  should  pull  them  on, 
and  wish  yourself  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  we 
may  stand  here  without  anything !"  But  the  youth  said 
that  he  would  not  do  that,  and  so  they  gave  him  the  boots, 
and,  as  he  had  now  all  three  things,  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  wife  and  child ;  and  he  said,  '*  Ah  1  were  I  upon 
the  Golden  Mountain !"  Immediately  he  disappeared  frora 
the  sight  of  the  Giants,  and  thus  divided  their  inheritance. 
As  he  came  near  his  Castle  he  beard  great  rejoicings,  and 
the  notes  of  flutes  and  flddles,  and  the  people  told  him 
that  his  consort  was  about  to  celcbrate  her  wedding  with 
another  husband.  This  put  him  in  a  passion,  and  he  ex- 
claimed,  "  The  false  wretch  1  she  has  deceived  and  left  me 
while  I  slept!"  Then  he  put  on  the  cloak  and  rendered 
hiinself  invisible  while  he  entered  the  Castle,  and  in  the 
hall  he  saw  a  large  table  spread  out  with  costly  delicacies, 
and  guests  eating  and  drinking,  singing  and  laughing.  In 
the  middle  sat  the  Queen,  dressed  in  royal  clothes,  upon  a 
magnificent  throne,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head.  The 
true  King  placed  himself  behind  her;  but  nobody  saw 
him ;  and  when  they  placed  mcat  upon  her  plate  he  took 
it  up  and  ate  it  himself;  and  each  glass  of*  wine  which  was 
handed  to  her  he  drank  out,  and  so  it  went  on:  neither 
plate  nor  glass  stayed  in  its  pla^e,  each  one  disappeared  in 
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For  thc  first  year  bis  appearancc  was  not  very  remarkabla 
but  in  the  seoond  he  began  to  look  quite  a  monster.  lEi 
hair  covered  almost  all  bis  face,  his  beard  appeared  like  a 
piece  of  dirty  cloth,  his  nails  were  claws,  and  his  oounta 
nance  was  so  covered  with  dirt  that  one  might  have  gn^wn 
cresses  upon  it  if  one  had  sown  seed  I  Whoever  looked  at 
bim  ran  away;  but,  because  he  gave  the  poor  in  every 
place  gold  coin,  they  prayed  that  he  might  not  die  daring 
the  seven  years;  and,  because  he  patdliberally  everywhere^ 
he  found  a  night's  lodging  without  diilicalty.  .  In  the 
fourth  year  he  came  to  an  inn  where  the  landloitl  wonld 
not  take  bim  in,  and  refused  even  to  give  bim  a  place  in 
bis  Stahles,  lest  the  horses  should  be  frightened  and  beoome 
restive.  However,  when  Bearskin  put  his  band  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  it  out  füll  of  gold  ducats  the  landloid 
yielded  the  point,  and  gave  him  a  place  in  the  outbuilding^ 
but  not  tili  he  had  promised  that  he  would  not  show  him« 
seif)  for  fear  the  inn  should  gain  a  bad  name. 

While  Bearskin  sat  by  himself  in  the  evening,  wisbing 
from  his  heart  that  the  seven  years  were  over,  he  beard  in 
the  Corner  a  loud  groan.  Now  the  old  Soldier  had  a  com- 
passionate  heart,  so  he  opened  the  door  and  saw  an  old 
man  weeping  violently  and  wringing  his  hands.  liearskin 
stepped  nearer,  but  the  old  man  jumped  up  and  tried  to 
escape :  but  when  he  recognised  a  human  voice  he  iet  bim- 
seif  be  persuaded,  and  by  kind  words  and  soothings  on  the 
part  of  the  old  Soldier  he  at  length  disclosed  the  cause  of 
bis  distress.  Ilis  property  had  dwindled  away  by  degreeSi 
and  he  and  his  daughters  would  have  to  starve,  for  he  was 
so  poor  that  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  the  host^  and 
would  therefore  be  put  into  prison. 

"  If  you  have  no  care  except  that,"  replied  Bearskin. 
"  I  have  money  enough ;"  and,  causing  the  landlord  to  be 
called,  he  paid  him,  and  put  a  purse  füll  of  gold  besides  in» 
to  the  pocket  of  thc  old  man.    The  latter,  when  he  saw 


XCII. 

The  Raven, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Queen  who  liad  a 
dnughter  so  small  that  she  was  carried  aliout  on 
pcople's  arms,  and  one  day  the  chrld  was  so  naughty  that, 
spite  of  all  the  mother  said,  she  would  not  be  quiet  At 
last  the  Queen  lost  all  patience,  and,  because  the  ravens 
were  then  flying  about  the  palace^  she  opcned  the  window 
and  Said,  "  I  wish  you  were  a  raven,  and  could  fly  away, 
and  then  I  should  have  some  peace  1"  Scarcely  had  she 
Said  the  words  when  the  child  changed  into  a  raven,  and 
flew  away  oflf  her  arm  out  at  the  window,  and  away  into  a 
dark  forest,  where  she  remained  a  long  time,  and  the 
parents  heard  nothing  about  her. 

Some  Utile  time  afterwards  a  man,  while  travclling 
along,  found  himself  in  this  wood,  and  there  he  heard  the 
Raven  cry,  and  he  went  after  the  sound.  As  he  came  near, 
the  Raven  said  to  him,  "  I  am  a  princess  by  birth,  and  am 
bewitched ;  but  you  can  dcliver  me  from  the  charm." 

"  What  can  I  do,  then  ?"  he  asked. 

'*Go  on  further  into  the  wood,"  she  replied,  "and  you 
will  find  a  house  wherein  sits  an  old  woman,  who  will  öfter 
you  meat  and  drink  ;  but  do  not  venture  to  take  any  thinjr, 
for  i(  you  do  you  will  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  fail  to 
free  me.  In  the  garden  behind  this  house  is  a  large  heap 
of  tan,  whereon  you  must  stand  and  wait  for  me.  For 
three  days  I  shall  come  at  two  o*clock,  in  acarriage  drawn, 
the  first  time,  by  four  white  horses,  then  by  four  red,  and 
lastly  by  ibur  black ;  and  if  you  are  asleep  when  I  come 
you  will  not  rescue  me;  so  you  must  mihd  to  keep  awake." 

The  man  promised  to  do  all  that  she  desired ;  but  the 
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clawsl"  "Take  care!**  said  the  second,  "bears  are  fond 
of  sweets,  and  if  you  please  him  he  will  eat  you  up,  pe^ 
haps  1"  "  You  must  mind  and  do  liis  will,"  continued  the 
eldest,  "or  he  will  begin  growling!"  And  the  second 
daughter  said  furiher,  "But  the  wedding  will  oertainly  be 
merry,  for  bears  dance  well  1"  The  bride  kept  silence,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  froin  her  purpose  by  all  these  taunts; 
tnd  meanwhile  Bearskin  wandcred  about  in  the  world, 
doing  good  where  he  could,  and  giving  liberally  to  iha 
poor,  for  which  they  prayed  heartily  fi)r  hiin.  At  length 
the  last  day  of  the  seven  years  approached,  and  Bearskin 
went  and  sat  down  again  on  the  heath,  beneath  the  oircle 
of  trees.  In  a  very  short  tiine  the  wind  whistled,  und  the 
Evil  One  presently  stood  beforc  him  and  looked  at  bim 
with  a  vexcd  face.  Ile  threw  the  Soldier  his  old  coat,  and 
demanded  his  grey  one  back.  **  \Ve  have  not  got  so  far 
yet,"  replied  Bearskin  ;  "you  must  clean  me  first."  Then 
the  Evil  One  had,  whether  he  liked  it  or  no,  to  fetch  water, 
wash  the  old  Soldier,  comb  his  hair  out,  and  cut  his  nails. 
This  done,  he  appeared  again  like  a  brave  warrior,  and 
Uideed  was  much  handsomer  tlian  before. 

As  soon  as  the  Evil  One  had  disappcared,  Bearskin  be- 
came  quite  light-hearted ;  and  going  into  the  nearest  town 
he  bought  a  fine  vclvet  coat,  and  hired  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  in  which  he  was  driven  to  the  house 
of  his  bride.  Nobody  knew  him  ;  the  father  took  him  for 
Bome  celebrated  general,  and  led  him  into  the  room  where 
his  daughters  were.  He  was  compelled  to  sit  down  between 
the  two  eldest,  and  they  offered  him  wine,  and  heaped  his 
plate  with  the  choioest  morscls ;  for  they  thought  they  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  handsome  before.  But  the  bride  sat 
opposite  to  him  dressed  in  black,  neither  opening  her  eyes 
nor  speaking  a  word.  At  length  the  Soldier  asked  the 
father  if  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  dauorhters  to  wife, 
and  immediately  the  two  eider  sisters  aiose,  and  ran  to 
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him  were  in  vain.  The  next  day  the  old  woman  scolded 
the  man  and  said,  "  What  will  happen  if  you  neither  eat 
nor  drink?  you  will  die!"  **I  dare  not,  and  will  not,  eat 
and  drink,"  rcplied  the  man.  Nevertheless,  the  old  woman 
set  the  dishes  before  him,  and,  the  savour  of  them  was  ho 
nice,  he  could  not  resist,  and  he  made  a  hearty  meal,  and 
aflerwards,  when  the  time  came,  he  went  out  into  the  gnr* 
den,  and  there  waited  for  the  Princess  upon  the  tan-hesp. 
Soon  he  feit  more  weary  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  and 
bc  laid  down,  and  went  as  fast  asieep  as  a  stone.  About 
two  o'clock  came  the  Raven,  drawn  by  four  black  horses, 
and  the  coach  also  was  black,  and  all  the  hamess.  She 
was  already  in  tears,  for  she  knew,  as  she  drove  along,  she 
should  find  the  man  asieep ;  and  so  he  was.  She  shook 
him  and  called  to  him,  but  in  vain ;  she  could  not  awaken 
him.  So  she  laid  by  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  Joint  of  meat, 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  of  which  he  might  take  as  much  as 
lie  would,  without  lessening  the  quantity.  Then  she  drew 
a  golden  ring  off  her  finger,  and  put  it  on  his  finger,  and 
on  it  her  name  was  engraven.  Lastly,  she  laid  bcside  him 
a  letter,  wherein  was  stated  what  was  given  to  him;  and 
further  it  said,  "I  see  well  thou  wilt  never  save  me  here; 
but,  if  thou  yet  desire  to  do  so,  come  to  the  Golden  Castle 
of  Stromberg;  it  is  in  thy  power."  And  as  soon  as  sho 
hnd  done  all  this  she  placed  herseif  in  her  carriage  again, 
and  was  driven  to  this  Castle. 

By-and-by  the  man  awoke  and  saw  what  happened, 
and  hc  was  sad  at  heart,  for  he  thought,  '*  Now  she  has 
gone  away,  and  I  have  not  saved  her."  Then  his  eye« 
lighted  uix)n  the  things  she  had  left,  and  he  read  the  letter 
which  contained  the  account  of  them.  Soon  he  arose  and 
marched  off  on  his  way  to  the  Golden  Castle  of  Stromberg, 
but  he  rccollected  he  did  not  know  where  it  was.  For 
Kome  time  he  wandered  about  the  world,  and  at  length  he 
came  to  a  large  forest,  wherein  for  fourteen  days  he  walkid 
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c. 

The  Wrcn  and  the  Bear. 


ONE  »ammer's  day  the  Bear  and  tbc  Wolf  were  Walking 
in  the  Forest,  and  the  Bear  heard  a  bird  singing  veiy 
Bweetly,  and  said,  "Brother  Wolf,  what  kind  of  bird  ifl 
that  which  is  sincring  so  deliglitfully?" 

"That  is  the  King  of  the  birds,  before  whom  we  most 
do  reverence,"  replied  the  Wolf;  bat  it  was  only  the  Wren. 

"  If  that  bc  so,"  Said  the  Bear,  '*  I  should  like  to  aee 
bis  royal  palace ;  come,  lead  me  to  it."  "  That  cannot  be 
as  you  like,"  replied  the  Wolf,  "you  mustwait  tili  the 
Queen  returns."  Soon  aftervvards  the  Queen  arrived  with 
some  food  in  her  bill,  and  the  King  too,  to  feed  their 
young  ones,  and  the  Boar  woiild  have  gone  off  to  see  them, 
but  the  Wolf,  pulling  liis  ear.  said,  **  No,  you  must  wait  tili 
the  Queen  and  the  Kini;  are  both  oif  nirain.'* 

So  aller  observing  well  ilie  Situation  of  the  nest  the  two 
train|)ed  otf.  but  the  Bear  had  no  n'st,  for  he  wished  still  to 
See  tiie  royal  palace,  and  after  a  short  delay  he  set  off  to  it 
again.  Ile  found  the  King  and  Queen  absc»nt,  and,  peeping 
inlo  the  nest,  he  savv  flvc  or  six  vounii:  birds  Ivinjr  in  it 
"  Is  that  the  royal  palace?"  exclainied  the  Bear;  "that  is  a 
miserable  palaee!  you  are  no  King's  chilJren,  but  dishon- 
ourable  young  brats."  "  No,  no,  that  we  are  not !"  burst  out 
the  little  Wrens  together  in  a  great  passion,  for  to  them 
this  speech  was  addresscd.  "  Xo,  no,  we  are  born  of  hon^ 
ourable  parents,  and  you,  Mr.  Bear,  shall  make  your 
words  g«)od !"  At  this  speech  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf 
were  much  frightcned  and  ran  back  to  their  hole?;  but  the 
little  Wrens  kept  up  an  uneeasing  elamour  tili  their  pa» 
rents'  return.     As  soon  as  they  canie  back  with  ibiA  in 
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ftfter  tiie  Golden  Castle  of  Stromberg;  but  he  would  not 
talk  about  anj^thing  tili  he  had  satisßed  his  hunger,  and 
then  he  mounted  with  tbem  to  his  Chamber,  and  there  they 
Buarched  all  over  tbe  map  for  the  Castle,  without  success; 
Bo  then  they  fetched  other  maps,  and  did  not  leave  off 
looking  tili  at  last  they  found  the  place;  but  it  was  many 
thousand  miles  away  from  where  they  were.  "Now,  how 
can  I  get  there?"  asked  the  man. 

"I  have  two  hours  to  spare,"  said  the  Oiant,  "and  in 
that  time  I  will  carry  you  near  the  Castle,  but  I  niust  then 
return  at  once  and  feed  the  child  we  have."  So  the  Giant 
took  the  man  within  about  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Castle, 
and  there  set  him  down,  and  told  him  he  could  easily  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  by  himself.  So  saying,  he  turned 
homewards;  but  the  man  journeyed  on  day  and  night,  tili 
at  length  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Golden  Castle  of 
Strornberg.  Now,  this  Castle  stood  upon  a  glass  mountain, 
and  he  could  see  the  Princess  riding  round  in  her  carriage, 
and  then  go  into  the  gaie.  At  this  sight  he  feit  very  glad 
and  l)egan  to  nioimt  up  to  the  place,  but  every  step  ho 
took  he  slipped  back  again.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived 
he  could  not  reacii  the  Princess,  he  became  very  sorrowful, 
and  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  stop  here,  and  wait  upon  her." 
So  he  built  himself  a  hut,  and  for  a  whole  year  lived  in  it, 
evcry  day  seeing  the  Princosa  driving  about  up  above 
while  he  was  u nable  to  reach  her. 

One  day  he  perceived  from  his  hut  three  robbers  beat- 
ing  one  another,  and  he  called  to  them,  "God  be  with 
you  I"  They  ceased  at  the  voice,  but  when  they  saw  no- 
body  they  began  again  to  knock  euch  other  about,  so  that 
it  waa  quite  dangerous.  Then  he  called  to  them  a  second 
time,  "God  be  with  you!"  They  cea^  at  the  word^ 
looked  about,  but  saw  nobody,  and  they  begrün  to  beat  each 
other  again  ;  and  so  the  man  e^^olaimetl  for  the  third  time, 
"God  be  with  yoi;I"  and  went  out  nnd  fi^ked  th^  thrPO 
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also  came  with  his  army,  whirring  and  buzzing  and  h 
ming,  enough  to  terrify  any  one  out  of  bis  senses.     1 
/  the  Wren  King  sent  the  Hörnet  forward  to  settle  npoc 

Fox's  tail  and  sting  it  with  all  bis  power.  As  soon  as 
Fox  feit  tbe  first  sting  be  drew  up  bis  bind  leg  with 
pain,  still  carrying,  bowcver,  bis  tail  as  bigh  in  the  ai 
before ;  at  the  second  sting  bc  was  obliged  to  drop  it  a  1 
bit ;  but  at  tbe  third  be  could  no  longcr  bear  the  pain, 
was  foreed  to  drop  his  tail  between  bis  legs.  As  soo 
the  other  beasts  saw  tbis,  they  thought  all  was  lost, 
began  to  run  each  one  to  bis  own  hole ;  so  tbe  birds 
the  battle  witbout  dilHcultj. 

When  all  was  over  tbe  Wren  King  and  bis  Queen ; 
home  to  their  cbildren,  and  cricd  out,  "  Rejoice  I  rejo 
Ve  have  won  tbe  battle ;  now  eat  and  driuk  as  mucl 
you  please." 

Tbe  young  Wrens,  however,  said,  "  Still  we  will 
eat  tili  the  Bear  bas  come  to  our  ncst  and  l)egged  pari 
and  admitted  that  we  are  bonourable  cbildren." 

So  tbe  Wren  King  flew  back  to  tbe  cave  of  the  B 
and  called  out,  "  Old  grumbler,  you  must  come  to  the 
and  beg  pardon  of  my  cbildren  for  calling  tbem  disl 
ourable,  eise  your  ribs  sball  be  crusbed  in  your  body  1' 

In  great  terror  the  Bear  crept  out  and  begged  parc 
and  aftcrwards  tbe  young  Wrens,  being  now  niade  ha 
in  their  minds,  settled  down  to  eatingand  drinking;  a 
am  afraid  they  made  themselves  tipsy,  for  they  kept 
their  merriment  tili  it  was  very  late. 


ZCIII. 

Old  Hildebrand. 


ÜNCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  an  old  Farmer,  and  hia 
Daughter  with  him,  whom  the  Parson  of  the  village, 
having  once  seen,  took  a  great  fancj  to ;  and  he  thought 
he  shoald  be  very  happy  if  he  oould  manage  one  day  to 
have  a  long  talk  with  her  alone.  To  this  the  Daughter 
had  no  objection,  and  the  Parson  one  day  said  to  her,  "  Oh  I 
my  dear  maiden,  hear  what  I  have  to  say :  I  will  teil  you 
how  to  manage,  that  we  may  have  a  whole  day  all  to  our- 
selves.  About  the  middle  of  this  week  do  you  lie  in  bed 
one  morning,  and  teil  your  father  you  are  very  ill,  and 
groan  and  sigh  very  badly,  and  keep  that  up  all  the  week. 
Then,  on  Sunday,  when  I  come  to  deliver  my  sermon,  I 
will  preach  that  whoever  has  at  home  a  sick  child,  a  sick 
husband,  a  sick  wife,  a  sick  father  or  mother,  a  sick  sister 
or  brolher,  or  any  other  relative,  and  shall  make  a  journey 
to  the  Bell  Mountain  in  Wales,  such  an  one's  sick  child, 
sick  husband  or  wife,  sick  father  or  mother,  sick  sister  or 
brother,  or  any  other  relative,  shall  become  well  on  the 
instant." 

"Oh  !  that  I  will  do  for  you,"  said  the  girl ;  and  there- 
upon,  about  the  middle  of  the  week,  she  laid  a-bed,  and, 
gpite  of  all  her  Father  brought  or  did  for  her,  she  groaned 
and  sighed  tili  the  Sunday,  as  if  she  were  füll  of  ]mn, 
On  Sunday  the  Daughter  said  to  her  Father,  "  Oh  I  I  am 
really  so  miserably  ill,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  die ;  but  onoe 
before  my  end  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Parson  again,  and 
bear  the  sermon  which  he  will  deliver  to-day." 

"Ah!  my  child,"  replied  the  Farmer,  "you  must  noi 
.  do  (bat;  you  would  be  all  the  worse  for  it  if  you  got  xip. 
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But  hcver  mind ;  I  will  go  to  churcb,  and  pay  great  trtthi 
tion  to  the  sennon,  und  afterwarda  come  and  teil  joa  u\\ 
llie  Pnrson  naid." 

"  Ah  I  ver^  well,"  said  the  Daugliter,  "  but  mind  yuu 
are  very  atteiitive,  and  teil  me  everythiiig." 

So  awity  went  the  Farmer  to  church ;  and,  a(\cr  the 
P:ire»n  hml  chanted  and  read  all  the  «ervioe,  he  got  into  t)  e 
pulpit  and  begnn  his  »ermon.  In  the  courae  of  it  he  saiil, 
"  If  any  one  herc  has  a  sick  child,  a  sick  hasband  or  a  muit 
wi(e,  a  aick  father  or  motlier,  n  siuk  bruther  or  auck  aistcr, 
or  anjr  other  relative,  and  shull  go  to  the  Bell  Mountain  in 
"Wales,  to  such  nn  one  shall  the  sick  child,  aiok  husband  or 
wife,  sick  father  or  motlier,  sick  sister  or  brother,  or  anjr 
other  relative,  reguin  liealth  imniediately  ;  especially  if  ha 
take  with  him  a  crosa  and  some  laiirel  Icaveo  which  I  will 
give  him  after  service."  Tlien  was  nobody  quicker  tlian 
the  Farmir  in  going  to  the  Parson  after  service  for  his 
lanrel  leaves  and  cnisa;  and  as  neun  as  he  had  receivcil 
thein  he  burried  humc ;  and  almost  bt^fore  he  got  to  tli« 
door  he  called  out,  "Come,  my  dear  daughter,  you  will  sonn 
be  well.  The  Pnrwn  hna  (trcnched  to-diiy  that  whosoevor 
having  a  eick  child,  a  sick  husband  or  wife,  a  siok  motlier 
or  falber,  n  sick  brother  or  a  sick  siater,  or  any  other  per- 
Bon,  shall  go  to  the  Bell  Mounhiin,  with  a  crcte  and  laun:l 
leavt'S  given  him  by  the  Pai-son,  his  sick  child,  sick 
husband  or  wife,  sick  fither  or  mothcr,  sick  siater  or 
biotlier,  or  any  other  relative,  shall  rcctiver  immediatcly. 
Now,  the  taurel  leaves  and  cros»  I  have  rcceived  from  the 
Parson,  and  I  shall  set  out  immediatety  on  the  journey, 
that  you  may  be  the  earlior  in  good  bealth."  Stt  saying, 
he  net  out ;  but  scarcely  had  he  gnne  when  the  Daughtei 
got  up,  «nd  very  soon  afturwanla  in  steppt-d  ihe  Paison 
Ilere  we  will  le:ive  them  a  liit  while  we  fullow  the  Fnnn« 
in  bis  wanderings.  As  we  have  said,  he  had  set  out  al 
onoc,  that  he  might  reoch  the  Bell  Mountain  the  sooner; 
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nnd  on  his  way  bis  Cousin  met  him,  who  was  an  egcj-mer« 
chant,  and  was  just  come  frotn  market,  having  sold  his 

"Good  day  to  you,"  said  the  Cousin;  "whither  are 
Vou  going?" 

'Ta  Wales,  cousin,"  he  replied ,  "  my  daughter  is  very 
ill ;  and  the  Parson  said  yesterday  in  his  sennon  that  who- 
ever  having  at  home  a  sick  child,  a  sick  husband  or  wife,  a 
fe'.CA.  ^ather  or  a  sick  motlier,  a  sick  brother,  sister,  or  any 
other  relation,  shoiild  tlien  make  a  journey  to  the  Bell 
Mountain  in  Wales,  carrying  in  bis  band  some  laurel  and 
a  cross,  blessed  and  given  by  the  Parson — whoever  should 
do  this,  then  that  his  sick  chUd,  sick  motber  or  sick  fiither, 
husband  or  wife,  sick  brotlicr  or  sick  sister,  or  any  other 
relative,  would  inimcdiately  be  restored  to  health.  So  this 
laurel  and  cross  I  have  received  from  the  Priest,  and  now 
l  am  hastening  to  the  mountain." 

"But  hold,  cousin,  stop!"  said  the  other  to  the  Farmer, 
"  are  you  so  simple  as  to  belicve  that?  Why,  how  do  you 
know  that  the  Parson  may  not  perchance  wish-  to  have  a 
«komfortable  talk  witli  your  daughter  alone,  and  therefore 
lias  contrived  this  tale  to  take  you  away  from  home?" 

"Mercv  on  us!"  said  the  Fanner,  "if  I  did  but  know 
whether  that  were  true  or  not!" 

"  Well,  you  soon  can  seo,"  replied  the  Cousin;  "just 
get  into  my  cart,  and  I  will  drive  you  home,  that  you  may 
Batisfy  yourself." 

It  was  soon  done ;  and  as  they  drove  nearer  to  the 
house  thev  heard  the  sounds  of  merriment.  There  had 
the  Fariiier's  Daughter  gathered  the  lx»8t  of  everything 
out  of  the  farmyard  and  garden,  and  made  all  manner  of 
«avoury  disbes,  and  the  Parson  wa«  there  to  partnkc  of 
ihem.  So  the  Cousin  knocked  at  the  door,  and  the  Maiden 
mquired  who  was  there. 

**  It  18  only  me,  cousin,"  replied  he;  "  will  you  give  me 
II.— 2  c 
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umgh^B  lodging?  I  bare  just  sold  tnyegga  in  thanurfcei^' 
snd  I  meant  to  liave  got  home  to-ntgbt ;  bat  H  ia  so  dark 
ftlready  that  I  dare  not  go." 

"  You  hnve  come  at  a  very  ttnlacky  moment,  oonsin," 
rcplied  the  Fanner's  Daagbtcr;  "but  eince  70a  are  quita 
nlone  yoa  may  come  in  and  aet  jonnelf  down  io  tbe 
ctiimney  Cdrner," 

So  tbe  egg-merchant,  cairying  bis  baafcet,  came  in  and 
rat  down  where  he  was  bid,  while  the  Parson  and  tha 
T)aughter  made  themaelvea  very  merry  together  orer  their 
meal.  Preeently  the  Parson  said,  "  Yoa  can  sing  I  thinl^ 
my  dear ;  just  give  ns  a  bit  of  a  aong ." 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I  coold  singonce  when  I  was  tctj 
yoang;  bat  now  I  bare  forgotten  how,  and  it  is  almost  all 
ioat  to  me." 

"Never  mind;  dojuat  tryl"  entreated  the  Parson.  So 
the  Farmer's  Daughter  began : — 

"  Ob  t  wbII  luTa  I  Mnt  m;  btlier  hiraf 
To  tbe  nMiuiitwiis  in  WbIm  m>  bigUT 

and  then  the  Parson  joined  in — 

*  And  tlwre  lie  «hall  atnp  fnr  a  jear  and  a  ilaj ; 
And  meny  the  tiiiis  vUl  pon  hy' 

Presently  the  Cousin  within   Struck   up — (but   heiQ  I 
tnuBt  teil  yoQ  the  Farmer's  name  was  Ilildebrandy^ 

■Hcamt  thoD  tbat,  my  Hildcbrand  dearl 
Wh/ iit^it  thoa  M  quiet,  ao  near,  Ml  mar  r 

And  directly  the  Farmer  made  answcP:— 

■Oht  monof  joanlofcing  I  dctot  can  atand t 
And  out  of  th»  bukst  I  miut  get  ni;  huid  I* 

Witb  tbese  worda  he  jnmped  np  from  t)io  basket,  uid 
bcndled  Ihe  Pareon  out  of  tfae  hoose. 


XCIV. 

The  Water  of  Life. 


ONCE  upoD  a  time  tbere  was  a  King  who  was  so  ill  that 
every  body  despaired  of  his  life,  and  hia  three  Sons 
were  very  sorry,  and  went  out  into  the  palace  gardons  to 
weep.  There  thoy  met  an  old  Man,  who  asked  the  cause 
of  their  grief,  and  they  told  him  their  Father  was  so  ill 
that  he  must  die,  ibr  nothing  could  save  him.  The  old  Man 
said/^I  know  a  means  of  saving  him:  if  he  drinks  of  the 
water  of  life  it  will  reatore  him  to  health ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find." 

"  I  will  soon  find  it,"  said  the  eldest  Son,  and,  going  to 
the  sick  King,  he  begged  his  permission  to  set  out  in  search 
of  the  water  of  life,  which  alone  could  save  hinu  **No; 
the  danger  is  too  great,"  said  the  King ;  "  I  prefer  to  die.'* 
Neveriheless  the  Son  begged  and  entreated  so  long  that 
the  King  consented,  and  the  Prince  went  away,  thinking 
in  his  own  heart,  ^'If  I  bring  this  water  I  am  the  dearest 
to  my  Father,  and  I  shall  inherit  his  kingdom." 

After  he  had  ridden  a  long  way  about  he  raet  a  Dwarl* 
on  the  road,  who  asked  him,  "  Whither  away  so  quickly  ?" 

"  You  stupid  dandyprat,"  replied  the  Prince  proudly, 
"  why  should  I  teil  you  that?"  and  he  rode  oflF.  But  the 
Utile  Man  was  angry  and  he  wished  an  evil  thing,  so  that 
goon  after  the  Prince  came  into  a  narrow  mountain  pass, 
and  the  further  he  rode  the  narrower  it  grew,  tili  at  last  it 
was  so  close  that  he  could  get  no  further;  but  neither 
could  he  turn  his  horse  round,  nor  disrnount,  and  he  sat 
there  like  one  amazed.  Meanwhile  the  sick  King  waited  a 
long  while  for  him,  but  he  did  not  come;  and  the  second 
Son  asked  leave  to  go  too  and  seek  the  water,  for  he 
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thought  b>  hims'-ir,  "If  my  Urotlier  is  desd  tho  kingilom 
comes  to  nie."  At  Srat  the  King  refused  to  spare  bim ;  bat 
he  gAve  wny,  and  t)ie  Prince  set  oat  on  the  snmo  road  na 
the  eider  one  hod  tiiken,  and  tnet  also  the  Mme  DwarT,  who 
stop|)cd  him  nndaaked  liim,  "WhitherrideyoasnhaBtily?*' 
"  Little  dandyprat,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  whai  do  you  w«m 
to  know  fori"  and  he  rode  off  without  looking  round.  The 
Dwarf,  however,  enchanted  him,  and  it  happened  to  him  aa 
it  )iad  to  bis  Brother :  he  came  to  a  defile  wbere  he  coold 
inove  neither  forwanbi  nor  backwarda.  Such  ia  tbe  &te  of 
bU  Iinnghty  people. 

N<iw,  when  the  second  Son  did  not  return,  tbe  yonngen 
beggcd  leave  t»  go  and  fetch  the  wntcr,  »nd  tlie  King  was 
obliged  nt  bist  to  give  his  ooiisenL  Wlieii  he  inct  the 
Dwarf,  and  was  asked  whithur  be  was  going  »>  biirriedly, 
he  slopped  and  rcpHed,  "  I  seek  the  water  of  life,  for  niy 
Falber  ia  sick  unt»  death."  "  Do  you  know  wbere  to  find 
it?"  nsked  tbe  Dworf,  "No,"  replied  ibe  Priiioe.  "Since 
you  have  behaved  yoiirself  aa  you  onght,"  luvd  the  Dwarf, 
"and  not  haiightily  likeyour  false  Brüihers,  I  will  give  you 
Information  and  nhow  you  whcre  you  inny  obtain  the  wiiter 
of  lirc.  It  flowsfrom  nfoiintiiin  in  thecourt  of'ari  enchant- 
ed Castle,  into  wbich  you  «an  ncver  [>enetrate  if  I  do  n<»t 
give  you  an  iron  rod  and  two  loaves  of  bread.  With  the 
rod  knock  tbrice  at  the  iron  door  of  the  castle,  and  it  will 
spring  open.  Witbin  lie  two  lions  with  opcn  jawa,  bat  if 
you  ihrow  down  to  eacb  a  loaf  of  bread  they  will  be  quict, 
Then  basten  and  fetch  aome  of  the  water  of  life  before  it 
Blrikea  twelve,  for  tben  the  door  will  sfaut  again  and  yoa 
will  be  impriHoned." 

'I'he  Prince  thanked  tbe  Dwarf,  and,  tnking  tbe  road  and 
bread,  be  set  out  on  bis  journey,  and  as  he  arrived  at  the 
Castle  he  found  it  as  the  Dwarif  had  suid.  At  the  tbird 
knock  the  door  sprang  open;  and,  when  be  had  stilled  the 
Liotu  with  tbe  bread,  lie  walkrd  into  a  fine  large  lial^ 
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whore  sat  several  enclmnted  Princes,  from  whose  fingere  he 
drew  ofF  the  rings,  ond  he  also  look  away  with  him  a  sword 
and  some  bread  which  lay  tliere.  A  little  further  he  came 
to  a  room  wherein  stood  a  beautifal  maiden,  who  was  «?o 
pleaaed  to  see  him  that  she  kissed  him  and  said  he'had 
freed  her,  and  should  have  her  whole  kingdom,  and  i/  lie 
oaine  in  another  year  their  wedding  should  be  celebratcd. 
Then  she  töld  him  where  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  lifc 
was  placed,  and  be  hastened  away  lest  it  should  strike 
twelve  ere  he  gained  it.  He  came  next  inio  a  room  whero 
a  fine  clean  covered  bed  stood,  and,  being  tiied,  he  laid 
down  to  rest  himself  a  bit.  But  he  went  to  sleep,  and  when 
he  awoke  it  Struck  the  quarter  to  twelve^  and  the  sound 
made  him  hurry  to  the  fountain,  from  which  hc  took  some 
watcr  in  a  cup  wliich  stood  near.  This  done,  he  hastened 
to  the  door,  and  was  scarcely  out  before  it  Struck  twelve, 
and  the  door  swung  to  so  heavily  that  it  carried  away  a 
piece  of  bis  heel. 

But  he  was  very  glad,  in  spite  of  this,  that  he  had  pro- 
curcd  the  water,  and  he  journeyed  homewards,  and  passed 
again  where  the  Dwarf  stood.  When  the  Dwarf  saw  the 
sword  and  bread  which  he  had  brought  away  he  declared 
he  had  done  well,  for  with  the  sword  he  could  destroy  whole 
armies;  but  the  bread  was  worth  nothing.  Now,  the  Prince 
v/as  not  willing  to  return  home  to  his  Father  without  his 
Biothers,  and  so  he  said  to  the  Dwarf,  "Dear  Dwarf,  can 
yc  u  teil  me  where  my  Brothers  are  ?  they  went  out  before 
me  in  search  of  the  water  of  life,  and  did  not  return." 
"They  are  stuck  fast  between  two  mountains,"  replied  tho 
Dwarf;  "because  they  were  so  haughty,  I  enchanted  tlium 
ihere." 

Then  the  Prince  begged  for  their  release,  tili  at  last 
the  Dwarf  brought  thern  out;  but  he  warned  the  youngcst 
to  l)eware  of  them,  for  they  had  evil  in  their  hearts. 

When  his  Brothers  caae  he  was   very  glad,  and  he 
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nhted  to  thcm  all  that  hod  happeoad  to  fabn;  bow  %t 
had  fbond  tho  water  of  life  and  bronglit  mwaj  a  eop  MI 
of  it;  aod  how  he  had  reacued  a  beauüful  FrinooBt  wfao 
fbr  a  whole  jrear  waa  going  to  wait  for  bim,  and  tfaen  fae 
was  to  returo  to  be  married  to  h^,  and  receiTe  a  rioh 
kingdom.  After  thia  tale  the  three  Brothers  rods  awaj 
together,  and  aoon  epterad  a  province  wfaera  there  wer« 
war  and  famine  raging,  and  the  Kicg  thonght  he  ahoaU 
perish,  ho  gieat  was  hia  neoeasity.  The  youngeat  Frinee 
went  to  this  King  and  gare  bim  the  bread,  with  which  ha 
fed  and  aUlsfied  bis  whole  people;  and  theo  the  Frinoe 
gave  him  the  Bword,  wherewith  he  deieated  and  a\ew  all 
his  enomies,  and  regained  peace  and  qaiet  This  effbuted, 
the  Prince  took  back  the  brend  aod  sword,  and  rode  on 
furtlier  wilh  bis  Brotliera,  and  by-and-by  they  come  to  two 
other  provincea  where  also  war  and  &mine  were  deatroj- 
ing  the  people.  To  euch  King  the  Prince  lent  his  bread 
and  sword,  and  so  saved  three  kingdoma.  After  thia  they 
went  on  buard  a  sbip  to  paas  over  the  sea  whicb  separated 
them  from  home,  and  during  the  voyage  the  two  eider 
Brothers  said  to  one  aaother,  "  Our  Brother  has  found  the 
water  of  lue  and  we  have  not;  therefore  our  Father  will 
give  the  kingdoni  which  belongs  to  os  to  him,  and  our 
fortune  will  be  token  sway."  With  these  thoughts  they 
became  revengeful,  and  consulted  together  how  they  should 
kill  bim,  and  one  day  waiting  tili  he  was  fast  aslecp,  they 
poured  the  water  out  of  his  cup  and  took  it  for  themselvra^ 
white  they  filled  his  ap  with  bitter  salt-water.  As  soon  hM 
they  arrived  at  home  the  youngeat  Brother  took  his  cap  to 
the  sick  King,  that  he  migbt  drink  out  of  it  and  regain  bia 
Dealth.  Biit  scarcely  had  be  (Irunk  a  very  little  of  the 
water  when  he  became  worse  than  before,  für  it  was  os 
bitter  oa  wormwood.  While  the  King  lay  in  this  State,  the 
Iwo  eldcr  Princes  came,  and  aocused  their  Brotber  of 
(visouing  his  Fnther;    bat   tbey  had   brought  the  :ight 
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water,  and  they  handeil  it  to  the  King.  Scarcely  liad  lie 
drunk  a  little  out  of  the  cup  when  the  King  feit  his  sick- 
ness  leave  him,  and  soon  he  was  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
in  his  young  days.  The  two  Brothers  now  went  to  the 
youngest  Prince,  mocking  him,  and  saying,  "You  cer- 
tainly  found  tlie  water  of  life ;  but  you  had  the  troublo 
and  we  had  the  reward;  you  should  have  been  more 
cautious  and  kept  your  eyes  open,  for  we  took  your  cnp 
while  you  were  asleep  on  the  sea ;  and,  moreover,  in  a 
year  one  of  us  intcnds  to  fetch  your  Princess.  Beware, 
however,  tliat  you  betray  us  not;  the  King  will  not  be- 
lieve  you,  and  if  you  say  a  single  word  your  lifo  will  be 
lost;  but  if  you  remain  silent  you  are  safe."  The  old 
King,  nevertheless,  was  very  angry  with  his  youngest  Son, 
vho  had  conspired,  as  he  belicvcd,  against  his  life.  He 
cuused  his  court  to  be  assembled,  and  scntence  was  given 
to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  should  be  secretly  shot;  and 
once  as  he  rode  out  hunting,  unsuspicious  of  any  cvil,  the 
lluntsman  was  sent  with  him  to  perform  the  deed.  By- 
and-by,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  wood,  the  lluntsman 
Beemed  so  sad  that  the  Prince  asked  him  what  ailed  him. 
The  lluntsman  replied,  "I  cannot  and  yet  must  teil  you." 
"Teil  me  boldly  what  it  is,"  said  the  Prince,  "I  will  for- 
give  you."  "Ah  I  it  is  no  other  than  that  I  must  slioot  you, 
for  so  has  the  King  ordercd  me,"  said  the  lluntsman  with 
a  dcep  sigh. 

The  Prince  was  frightened,  and  said,  "Let  me  live, 
dear  Huntsman,  let  me  livel  I  will  give  you  my  royal 
ooot  and  you  shall  give  me  yours  in  exchange."  To  this 
the  Huntsman  readily  assented,  for  he  feit  unable  to  shoot 
the  Prince,  and  after  they  had  exchanged  their  clothing 
the  Huntsman  returned  home,  and  the  Prince  went  deepcr 
iQto  the  wood. 

A  short  time  after wards  three  waggons  laden  with  gold 
aod  preoiouB  stones  came  to  the  King's  palace  for  hia 
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yonngest  Son,  and  they  were  sent  by  the  three  Kings  in 
token  of  gratitude  for  tbe  sword  which  had  defeated  theif 
enemies,  and  the  bread  whioh  had  noiirished  tbeir  people. 
At  this  arrival  the  old  King  said  to  biniAelf,  "Perhaps 
after  all  my  Son  was  guiltless,"  and  he  lannented  to  bis 
courtiers  that  he  had  let  bis  Son  be  killed.  Bat  the 
ITuntaman  eried  out,  "He  lives  vet!  for  I  oould  not  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  fiilfil  your  connmands,"  and  be  lold  ihe 
King  how  it  had  happened.  The  King  feit  as  if  a  stono 
had  been  removed  from  his  heart,  and  he  caased  it  to  be 
proclaimed  everywhere  throughout  his  donninions  that  hia 
Son  might  n^turn  and  would  again  be  tnken  into  favour. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  bad  caused  a  road  to  be  made 
up  to  her  Castle  of  pure  shining  gold,  and  she  told  her 
attendants  that  wboever  should  ride  straight  up  this  r<>ad 
would  be  the  riglit  person,  and  one  wliom  they  might 
adniit  into  the  Castle;  bnt,  on  the  contrarv,  whoever  sbould 
ride  up  not  on  the  road,  but  hy  the  side,  they  were  ordered 
on  no  account  to  admit,  for  he  was  not  the  right  person. 
When,  therefore,  the  time  ca?ne  round  which  the  Princess 
had  mcntioned  to  the  younsrest  Prince,  tbe  eklest  Brother 
thonght  he  would  hasten  to  her  cnstle  and  announce  him- 
ßclf  as  her  delivcrer,  that  he  mi^rlit  gain  lier  as  a  bride  and 
the  kingdom  besides.  So  he  rode  away,  aiid  when  he  camc 
in  front  of  the  castle  and  saw  the  fiiie  golden  road  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  sliame  to  ride  thereon,  and  so  be 
turned  to  the  left  band  and  rode  up  out  of  tlie  road.  But 
as  he  camc  up  to  the  door  the  giiards  told  Iiim  he  was  not 
the  rigbt  person,  and  he  must  ride  back  again.  Soon  aftor- 
wards  the  second  Prince  also  set  out,  and  he,  likewiso, 
when  he  came  to  the  gohlen  road,  and  his  horse  set  his  fore 
fcet  upon  it,  thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  travel  upon  it, 
and  so  he  turned  aside  to  the  rij^ht  hnnd  and  went  up 
When  he  came  to  the  gate  the  guards  refnsed  him  admit* 
tance,  and  told  him  he  was  not  the  person  expected,  and  so 
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hehad  to  retum  homewarda.  The  yonngeat  Prince,  who  b«d 
ftll  this  tiroe  been  wandering  aboat  in  the  forest,  had  also 
remembered  that  the  year  waa  up,  and  soon  after  hi3  Broth- 
ers' departare  he  appeared  befüre  the  Castle  and  rode  up 
gtraight  on  the  golden  road,  for  he  was  so  deeply  engageil 
in  thinking  of  hts  betoved  Pnncess  that  he  did  not  observe 
it  Äs  sooD  as  he  arrived  at  the  door  it  was  opened,  and  tha 
Princess  received  him  with  joy,  saying  he  was  her  deljverer 
and  the  lord  of  her  dominions.  Soon  afler  their  wedding 
was  oelebrated,  and  when  it  waa  over  the  Princess  told  her 
husband  that  his  Father  bad  forgiven  him  and  desired  to 
«ee  him.  Thereupon  he  rode  to  tbe  old  King'a  paiace,  and 
told  bim  how  his  Brothera  had  betrayed  him  while  be  siept 
and  had  sworn  him  to  silence.  When  the  King  heord  thia 
he  would  have  puniahed  the  false  Brothers,  but  they  had 
prudently  taken  themselves  off  in  a  ship,  and  they  nevor 
retomed  bome  afterwarda. 


xcv. 


The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle. 


THERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  poor  Woodcuttor  who 
worked  from  morning  tili  quite  late  at  night^  and 
aftcr  doing  so  for  a  verj  long  time  he  managed  to  save 
ßome  money,  and  said  to  his  Son,  "  You  are  my  only  child, 
and  so  this  money,  which  I  bave  earned  by  the  hard  sweat 
of  my  brow,  shall  be  spent  on  your  education.  Do  yöu 
learn  something  useful  whereby  you  may  support  xne  in 
my  old  age,  when  my  lirnbs  become  so  stiff  that  I  am 
obliged  to  sit  still  at  home." 

Thereupon  the  Son  went  to  a  great  school,  and  was 
very  industrious,  so  that  he  became  much  noticed  for  it; 
and  there  he  remained  a  long  time.  After  he  had  gone 
through  a  long  course  of  study,  but  still  had  not  learnt  all 
that  was  to  be  learnt,  the  store  of  money  which  his  Father 
had  earned  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
home  again. 

"  Ah,  I  can  give  you  no  more,"  said  the  Father,  sadly, 
**  for  in  these  dear  times  I  can  scarce  earn  enough  for  my 
daily  bread." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,  my  dear  father," 
replied  the  Son  ;  "  if  it  is  God's  will,  be  sure  it  is  all  for 
the  best :  I  will  suit  myself  to  the  times." 

Afterwards,  when  the  Father  was  about  to  go  to  the 
forest  to  earn  something  by  chopping  and  Clearing,  his  Son 
said,  "  I  will  aocompany  you  and  help  you."  "  Ah,  but  my 
son,"  Said  the  Father,  "  that  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  you, 
who  have  ncver  been  uscd  to  such  hard  work ;  you  must 
not  attempt  it;  besides,  I  haye  only  one  axe,  and  no  money 
either  to  buy  another," 
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"  Go  then  and  ask  your  neighbour  to  lend  you  one,  tili 
I  ßhall  have  earned  enough  to  buy  one  for  myself,"  replied 
tbe  Son. 

So  the  Father  borrowed  an  axe  of  bis  neigbbour,  and 
tbe  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  they  went  together  to 
the  forest  The  Son  assisted  bis  Father,  and  was  very 
lively  and  merry  over  bis  work,  and  about  noon,  when  the 
ßun  stood  right  over  their  heads,  the  Father  proposed  to  rest 
for  a  while,  and  eat  their  dinner,  and  then,  after  that,  they 
would  be  able  to  work  all  the  better.  The  Son,  however, 
taking  bis  share  of  bread,  said,  "Do  you  rest  here,  father; 
I  am  not  tired ;  and  I  will  go  a  little  way  into  the  forest, 
and  look  for  birds'  nests." 

"  Oh,  you  silly  fellow  I"  said  the  Father,  "  what  do  you 
want  to  run  about  for  ?  you  will  make  yourself  so  tired, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  raise  your  arm :  keep  quiet  a  bit 
and  Sit  down  here  with  me." 

But  the  young  man  would  not  do  so,  but  went  oft' 
among  the  trees,  eating  bis  bread,  and  peeping  about  among 
the  bushes  for  any  nest  he  could  find.  To  and  fro  he 
walked  a  long  way,  and  presently  came  to  an  immense  oak- 
tree,  which  was  certainly  many  hundred  years  old,  and 
could  not  have  been  spanned  round  by  any  five  men.  IIo 
Btopped  still  to  look  at  this  tree,  thinking  that  many  a 
bird's  nest  must  be  built  within  it,  and  while  he  did  so  ho 
Buddenly  heard,  as  he  thought,  a  voiee.  He  listened,  and 
Boon  heard  again  a  half-smotbered  cry  of  "Let  me  outi  let 
me  outI"  He  looked  around,  but  could  see  nothing;  still 
the  voice  appeared  to  come,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground. 
So  he  called  "  Where  are  you  ?"  and  the  Voice  replied, 
"  Here  I  stick,  among  the  roots  of  the  oak-tree :  let  me 
out !  let  me  out  1"  The  Scholar,  therefore,  began  to  search 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  the  roots  spread,  and  at  last, 
in  a  little  hollow,  he  found  a  glass  bottle.  He  picked  it  up, 
and,  holding  it  to  the  light,  he  (lerceived  a  thiiig,  in  shape 
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like  a  IVog,  which  ]cept  jnmping  Dp  kod  doim.  *  Jmi  mt 
out  [  )et  nie  ont  I"  cried  the  thing  agam  ;  and  ths  Sobdli^ 
thinking  DO  evil,  draw  out  the  atopper  of  the  bottlflb  Im^ 
tDediatel;  a  Spirit  sprang  oat,  and  began  to  gntw  aaA 
grow  so  &Bt,  that  in  a  very  few  momenta  he  rtood  befM 
tbfl  Scholar  like  a  frigbtfol  giant,  half  the  rize  ot^bntne. 
"  Do  yoii  kDow,"  he  cried,  with  a  v«ce  like  thunder,  '^äö 
yoa  know  what  ;our  reward  ia  for  lettiag  me  oat  of  the 
glaaa  bottle  7" 

"Koi^replied  the  Scholar,  withoat  fear;  "howdkoaldl?" 

"Tbenl  will  teil  you," cried  the  Spirit:  "I  moat  brak 
yonr  neck  1" 

"  You  shonid  have  told  me  tbft  before,"  retamed  tiM 
Scholar,  "  and  then  you  shoald  bave  stuck  wbere  you  wen ; 
but  my  hea'l  will  stick  on  my  Shoulders  in  spite  of  yoa,  for 
tbere  are  several  people's  opinions  to  be  aaked  jet  about 
that  matter." 

"  Keep  yonr  people  out  of  my  way,"  rejoined  the  Spirit; 
"but  yonr  deserved  reward  you  muat  receive.  Do  yoa 
euppose  I  bave  been  ehut  up  so  long  out  of  meroy?  no;  it 
was  for  my  punishment:  I  am  the  mighty  Meroury,  ani} 
wboGver  leta  me  out,  bis  neck  must  I  break." 

"Softly,  aoftlyj"  said  the  Scholar,  "that  is  quicker  said 
than  done;  I  must  first  know  really  that  you  were  in  the 
boltle,  und  that  you  are  truly  a  spirit;  if  I  see  you  retum 
ioto  the  bottle,  I  will  beliere,  and  theo  yoa  may  do  with 
me  what  yon  please." 

FuU  of  pride,  the  Spirit  answered,  "That  ia  an  eaay 
matter,"  and,  drawing  Limself  togetber,  he  became  aa  tbin 
as  be  bad  been  at  first,  and  soon  crept  through  tbe  same 
opening  back  again  into  the  bottla  Scarcely  was  he  com- 
oletely  in  when  the  Scholar  put  the  Stopper  back  into  tbe 
neck,  und  threw  the  bottle  duwn  amoiig  the  oak-tree  rooti 
at  the  old  place;  so  the  Spirit  woa  deceived. 

AAer  Üiia  the  Scholü  would  bave  gone  back  to  hii 
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Father,  but  the  Spirit  cried  lamentablj,  "Oh,  let  me  outi 
do  let  nie  outl" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Scholar,  "  not  a  secood  tinie :  he  wiio 
tried  to  take  away  my  life  onoe  I  shall  not  let  out  in  a 
hurrj,  when  I  have  got  htm  safe  again," 

"If  you  will  free  me,"  pleaded  the  Spirit,  "I  will  give 
you  as  much  as  will  serve  you  for  your  lifetime." 

'No,  no  1"  rejoined  the  Scholar,  "you  will  deoeire  im 
as  you  did  at  first," 

"  You  are  fighting  against  your  own  fortune,"  replied 
the  Spirit;  "I  will  do  you  no  härm,  but  reward  you 
richly," 

"  Well,  I  will  hazard  it,"  thought  the  Scholar  to  him- 
8elf;  "perhapa  he  will  keep  his  word,  and  do  m«  no  in- 
Jury;"  and,  bo  thioking,  he  took  the  atopper  out  of  the 
bottle  again,  and  the  Spirit  Rprang  out  as  before,  stretched 
himself  üp,  aod  bccame  as  big  as  a  giant 

"Now  you  shall  have  your  reward,"  said  the  Spirit, 
reaching  the  Scholar  a  little  piece  of  rag  in  ehape  like  a 
plnster,  "If  you  apply  one  end  of  this  to  a  wound  it  ßhall 
beal  directly,  and,  if  you  touch  with  the  other  steel  or  iron, 
either  will  be  changed  into  silver," 

"That  I  must  try  firat,"  said  the  Scholar;  and,  going  to 
a  tree,  he  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  bark  with  his  axe,  and  ihen 
touchcd  it  with  the  one  end  of  the  rag,  and  immediately  the 
.wound  closed  up  as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  "  Kow  it 
'  ia  all  right,"  said  the  Scholar,  "  now  we  caa  separate," 
Then  the  Spirit  thanked  him  for  releasing  him,  and  the 
Scholar  thanked  the  Spirit  for  his  preaent,  and  went  back 
t<>  hia  Father. 

'  Where  have  you  been  roaming  to  ?"  asked  the  Fatlior; 
"  why,  you  have  quite  forgotten  your  work.  I  said  right- 
ty  that  you  would  do  nothing  of  this  kind  well." 

"Be  contented,  father;  I  will  make  up  the  time,"  said 
tfaeSon. 
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■*  Yes,  yon  will  mabe  it  np,  tralr,"  brtka  in  tba  FiAirif 

tngrily,  "withoutan  azel" 

"Kov,  see,  fittlier,  I  will  cat  down  that  tm  at  <»o 
l.'ow  l"  and,  ao  Baying,  the  aoo  took  bis  ng,  rabbed  the  aan 
with  it,  and  gave  s  powerfui  blow,  bat  beoaose  tfaa  axe  was 
obaoged  into  nlvex  tbe  edge  tumed  np.  "  Ah,  &tbar,  do 
yoa  Bee  what  an  axe  yoa  bare'  given  me  1  it  baB  no  edge  at 
all  l"  aaid  tbe  Sod. 

The  Fatber  was  frightened  and  said,  "  Ab  1  what  han 
yoa  done  ?  dow  I  must  paj  for  tbe  axe,  and  I  know  not 
how ;  fbr  it  is  tbe  one  wbich  I  borrowed  ibr  yonr  work." 

"  Don't  be  angr; ;  I  will  Boon  pay  for  tbe  axe,"  said  Um 
Son ;  bat  the  Fatber  exclaimed,  "  Wby,  ;oa  ntnpletOD, 
how  will  you  do  tbat?  you  have  notbing  bat  what  I  gire 
you :  thia  is  some  student's  trick  which  is  atuck  ia  yoor 
bead,  but  of  woodcutting  you  kaow  notbing  at  all  I" 

After  a  pause  the  Scholar  said,  "  Fatber,  I  caa  work  no 
more;  let  us  make  holiday  now." 

"Eb?  wbat?"  was  the  anawer,  "doyou  tbiaklcankeep 
my  bands  in  roy  pockets  as  you  do?  I  must  get  on,  bat  yoa 
can  go  home."  Tbe  Son  replied  he  did  not  know  tbe  way, 
as  it  was  bia  ßrst  time  of  being  in  tbe  forest,  and  at  last  be 
persuaded  bis  Fatber  to  accompany  hitn  bome,  bis  wratb 
boitig  paat  away.  Wben  they  anired  at  tbeir  house,  the 
Fatber  lold  bis  son  to  go  aod  seil  tbe  axe  wbicb  was  dam- 
aged,  and  tbe  rest  be  muat  eani  in  order  to  pay  bis  neigb- 
bour  for  iL  So  the  Son  took  the  axe,  and  cairied  it  to  a 
OoldsRiith  in  tbe  city,  wbo,  after  proving  it,  laid  it  in  bia 
Bcales,  and  said,  "It  ia  worth  four  bundred  dollars,  and  ao 
muoh  I  have  not  by  me  in  the  house." 

*'Give  me  what  you  have,"  said  the  Scholar,  "and  I 
will  trust  you  the  remainder."  The  Qoldsmitb  gave  bim 
tliree  hundred  dollara  and  left  the  otber  as  a  dcbt,  and 
tliereupon  tbe  Scholar  went  home,  and  said  to  his  Fatber, 
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■'Go,  ask  tbe  neighbour  what  he  will  havo  for  liis  oxe;  lör 
I  havo  got  some  money." 

"I  know  already,"  answäred  his  Father;  "one  dollar 
nz  groschen  is  the  price." 

"  Then  give  him  two  dollara  and  twelve  groschen ;  that 
is  double,  and  enough ;  see,  here,  I  have  money  in  abund* 
ftnce  I"  and  he  gave  hia  Father  one  hundred  dollars,  sajtSg^ 
"  You  shall  ncver  want  now ;  live  at  your  easo." 

"  Uy  goodnesa  !"  said  the  man,  "  whero  have  you  pro« 
cored  this  money  ?" 

The  Son  told  hls  Father  all  that  had  happened,  and  how 
he  had  made  euch  a  capital  catch  by  trusting  to  hia  lack. 
With  the  restof  the  money,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
oniversity,  and  learnt  all  that  he  could ;  and  afterwardi^ 
because  he  could  heal  all  wounds  with  hia  plaater,  he  b^ 
oame  the  most  cclebratcd  doctor  io  the  whole  world. 


XCVI. 


The  Two  Wanderers. 


IT  is  certain  that  hüls  and  Valleys  always  meet,  and  U 
oflen  happens  on  the  earth  that  her  cbildren,  both  tha 
good  and  the  wicked,  cross  each  other's  paths  continuallj. 
So  it  once  occurred  that  a  Shoemaker  and  a  Tailor  fdll 
together  during  their  travels.  Now,  the  Tailor  was  a 
merry  little  fellow,  always  making  tho  best  of  everythiug; 
and,  as  he  saw  the  Shoemaker  a[)proaching  from  the  op- 
posite  road,  and  remarked  by  his  knapsack  what  trade  he 
was,  he  began  a  little  raocking  rhyme,  singing: — 

**  Stitch,  stitch  nway  with  yoiir  necdle, 
Pull  away  hard  with  your  thread, 
Rub  it  with  wax  to  the  right  and  the  left» 
And  knock  the  uld  peg  on  the  headl** 

The  Shoemaker,  however,  could  not  take  a  joke,  and  drew 
a  long  face  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  vinegar,  while  he 
seemed  inclined  to  lay  hold  of  the  Tailor  by  ihe  collar. 
But  the  latter  began  to  laugh,  and  handed  his  bottle  to 
the  other,  saying,  "It  is  not  ill  meant;  just  drink,  and 
wash  down  the  gall."  The  Shoemaker  thereupon  took  a 
long  pull,  and  immediately  the  gathering  storm  vanished ; 
and,  as  he  gave  the  Tailor  back  his  bottle,  he  said,  "I 
ßhould  have  spoken  to  you  roughly,  but  one  talks  better 
after  a  great  drinking  than  after  long  thirst.  Shall  we 
travel  together  now?"  "Eight  willingly,"  answered  the 
Tailor,  "if  you  have  but  a  mind  to  go  into  some  large 
town  where  work  is  not  wanting  to  those  who  seck  it" 
'*That  is  just  the  place  I  should  like,"  rejoined  the  Shoe- 
maker ;  "  in  a  little  nest  there  is  nothing  to  be  eamed,  and 
the  people  in  the  country  would  rather  go  barefoot  than 
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buy  sboea^'    So  they  wandered  away,  setting  always  ono 
foot  before  tho  other,  like  a  weasel  in  tbe  snow. 

Time  enough  had  both  our  beroes,  bat  little  eitber  to 
bite  or  break.  When  tbey  came  to  tbe  first  town,  tbey 
went  round  requesting  work,  and  because  tbe  Tailor  looked 
80  fresh  and  merry,  and  bad  sucb  red  cbeeks,  every  one 
gave  bim  wbat  be  could  spare  to  do,  and  moreover  be  was 
80  lucky  tbat  tbe  master's  daugbters,  bebind  tbe  sbop, 
would  give  bim  a  kiss  as  be  passed.  So  it  bappened  tbat^ 
wben  be  met  again  witb  bis  companion,  bis  bündle  was  tbe 
better  filled  of  tbe  two.  Tbe  fretful  Sboemaker  drew  a 
fiour  face,  and  tbougbt,  "  The  greater  tbe  rogue  the  better 
tbe  luck;"  bat  tbe  otber  began  to  laugb  and  sing,  and 
sbared  all  tbat  be  reeeived  witb  bis  comrade,  For,  if  only 
a  couple  of  groseben  jingled  in  bis  pocket,  be  would  out 
witb  tbem,  tbrow  tbem  on  tbe  table  witb  sucb  force  tbat 
tbe  glasses  danced,  and  cry  out,  "Lightly  earned,  ligbtly 
spent !" 

After  tbey  bad  wandered  about  for  some  time  tbey 
came  to  a  large  forest,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbe  road  passed  to 
tbe  royal  city ;  but  tbere  were  two  ways,  one  of  wbicb 
was  seven  days  long,  and  tbe  otber  only  two,  but  neitber 
of  tbe  travellers  knew  wbicb  was  the  sborter.  Tbey, 
tberefore,  sat  down  under  an  oak-tree,  to  consult  bow  tbey 
sbould  manage,  and  for  bow  many  days  tbey  could  take 
bread  witb  tbem.  The  Shoemaker  said,  "  One  must  pro- 
vide  for  furtber  tban  one  goes,  so  I  will  take  witb  me 
bread  for  seven  days." 

"Wbat!"  cried  tbe  Tailor,  "carry  bread  for  seven 
days  on  your  back  like  a  beast  of  bürden,  so  tbat  you  can't 
look  round  1  I  sball  commit  myself  to  God,  and  care  for 
notbing.  The  money  whicb  I  have  in  my  pocket  is  as 
good  in  summer  as  in  winter,  but  the  bread  will  get  dry, 
and  musty  beside,  in  tbis  bot  weatber.  Wby  sbould  we 
not  find  tbe  rigbt  way  ?     Bread  for  two  days,  and  luck 
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with  it  I"  Thereupon  each  one  bought  bis  own  bread,  and 
then  thej  started  in  tbe  forest  to  trj  tbeir  fortune. 

It  was  as  quiet  and  still  as  a  cburch.  Not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  stirring,  not  a  brook  bubbling,  a  bird  siDging^ 
Dor  even  a  sunbeam  shining  through  the  thick  leaTea 
The  Shoemaker  spoke  never  a  word,  for  the  heavy  bread 
pressed  upon  bis  back  so  sorely  that  the  sweat  raa  down 
over  bis  morose  and  dark  countenance.  The  Tailor.  on 
the  other  band,  was  as  merry  as  a  lark,  jumping  aboat^ 
whistling  through  straws,  or  singing  songs.  Thos  two 
days  passed;  but  on  the  third,  when  no  end  was  to  be 
found  to  the  forest,  the  Tailor's  heart  feil  a  bit,  for  he  bad 
eaten  all  bis  bread :  still  he  did  not  lose  courage,  but  put 
bis  trust  in  God  and  bis  own  luck.  The  third  evening  he 
laid  down  under  a  tree  hungry,  and  awoke  the  next  morn- 
ing  not  less  so.  The  fourth  day  was  just  the  same,  and 
when  the  Shoemaker  sat  down  on  an  uprooted  tree,  and 
devoured  his  midday  meal,  nothing  remained  to  the  Tailor 
but  to  look  on.  Ue  begged  once  a  bit  of  bread,  but  the 
other  laughed  in  his  face,  and  said,  "You  are  always  so 
merry,  and  now  you  can  try  for  once  in  your  life  how  a 
man  feels  when  he  is  sad  ;  birds  which  sing  too  early  in  the 
morning  are  caught  by  the  hawk  in  the  evening."  In  short, 
he  was  without  pity  for  his  companion.  The  fifth  Morn- 
ing,  however,  the  poor  Tailor  could  not  stand  upright,  and 
could  scarcely  speak  from  faintness :  his  cheeks,  besides, 
were  quite  white  and  his  eyes  red.  Then  the  Shoemaker 
Baid  to  hira,  **I  will  give  you  to-day  a  piece  of  bread,  but 
I  must  put  out  your  right  eye  for  it." 

The  unhappy  Tailor,  who  still  wished  to  preserve  his 
life,  could  not  help  himself:  he  wept  once  with  both  eyes, 
and  then  the  Shoemaker,  who  had  a  heart  of  stone,  put  out 
his  right  eye  with  a  needle.  Then  the  poor  fellow  recol- 
lected  what  his  mother  had  once  said  to  bim  when  be  bad 
beeo  eatinc^  in  the  store-room,  '*  One  may  eat  too  maoh. 
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bat  one  must  also  suffer  for  it."  As  soon  as  he  had  swal« 
lo\sed  his  dearly-purchased  bread  he  got  upon  his  leg« 
again,  forgot  his  misfortune,  and  comforted  himself  by  re- 
flecting  that  he  had  still  one  eye  left  to  see  writh.  Bat  on 
the  sixth  day  hunger  again  tormented  him  and  his  heart 
began  to  fail  him.  When  evening  came  he  sank  down, 
under  a  tree,  and  on  the  seventh  morning  he  could  not 
raise  himself  from  faintness,  for  death  sat  on  his  neck. 
The  Shoemaker  said,  "  I  will  yet  show  you  mercy  and  give 
you  a  piece  of  bread,  but  as  a  recompense  I  must  put  out 
your  left  eye."  The  Tailor,  remembering  his  past  sinful- 
ness,  begged  pardon  of  God,  and  then  said  to  his  com- 
panion,  "Do  what  you  will,  I  will  bear  what  I  must;  but 
remember  that  our  God  watches  every  action;  and  that 
another  hour  will  come  when  the  wicked  deed  shall  be 
punished  which  you  have  practised  upon  me,  and  which  I 
have  never  deserved.  In  prosperous  days  I  shared  with 
you  what  I  had.  My  business  is  one  which  requires  stitch 
for  stitch.  If  I  have  no  longer  sight,  I  can  sew  no  more, 
and  must  go  begging.  Let  rae  not,  when  I  am  blind,  lio 
here  all  alone,  or  I  shall  perish." 

The  Shoemaker,  however,  had  driven  all  thoughts 
about  God  out  of  his  heart,  and  he  took  the  knife  and  put 
out  the  left  eye  of  his  comrade.  Then  he  gave  him  a 
piece  of  bread  to  eat,  reached  him  a  stick,  and  led  him 
behind  him. 

.  As  the  sun  was  setting  they  got  out  of  the  forest,  and 
bcibre  them  in  a  field  stood  a  gallows.  The  Shoemaker 
led  the  blind  Tailor  to  it,  left  him  lying  there,  and  went 
liis  way.  From  weariness,  pain,  and  hunger,  the  poor  fellow 
slept  the  whole  night  long,  and  when  he  awoke  at  day« 
break  he  knew  not  where  he  was.  Upon  the  gallows  hung 
two  poor  sinners,  and  upon  each  of  their  heads  sat  a  Crow, 
one  of  which  said  to  the  other,  "  Brother,  are  you  awake?'' 
"  Yea^  I  am,"  replied  the  seooud.     "  Then  I  will  teil  you 
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■omethiDg,**  said  tlie  first  Crow.  "  The  deir  wbMi  Ihm 
fallen  over  tu  this  night  from  tbe  gallows  will  gire  light 
to  him  who  needs  it  if  he  but  waah  himaelf  with  ii,  If 
tbe  blind  knew  this,  how  many  are  thera  wbo  woald  omb 
more  be  able  to  Bee  who  now  think  it  impoaüble  1" 

Wfaen  the  Tailor  heard  this  he  took  hia  handkeröhM^ 
spread  it  on  the  grass,  and  as  soon  aa  it  waa  aoaked  witL 
dew  he  waahed  bis  eyeballs  therewith.  Immodiateljr  Um 
worda  of  tbe  Crow  were  fulfilled,  and  fae  saw  aa  olearly  ■■ 
ever.  In  a  abort  while  afterwards  the  Tailor  law  tbe  nm 
rise  over  tbe  moiintaina,  and  belbra  bim  in  tbe  distanoa  laj 
the  King'a  city,  with  ita  magnificent  gatea  and  handrad 
towera,  over  whieh  the  apires  and  pinnacles  began  to  gliaten 
in  tbe  sunbeams.  He  diacerned  every  leaf  apon  the  tre^ 
every  bird  wbich  flew  by,  and  the  goata  wbich  danoed  in 
the  air.  He  took  a  needle  out  of  bis  pocket,  and,  when  he 
found  he  conld  paae  tbe  thread  tbrough  the  eye  as  eaaily 
aa  ever,  bis  heart  leaped  for  joy.  He  threw  bimself  npou 
bis  knees  and  thanked  God  for  the  mercy  showii  to  him, 
and  while  he  naid  hia  morning  devotions  he  did  not  folget  to 
pray  for  the  two  poor  ainnera  who  awung  to  and  fro  in  tbe 
wind  like  the  pendulam  of  a  clock.  Afterwards  he  took 
hia  bündle  apon  hiB  back,  and,  forgetting  his  paat  aorrowa 
and  troubles,  he  jogged  along  Binging  nnd  whiatling. 

The  önit  thing  be  met  was  a  brown  Filly,  wbich  was 
rnnning  about  in  tbe  fielda  at  liberty.  The  Tailor  caught 
it  by  ita  mane,  and  would  have  swung  bimself  on  *t8  back 
to  ride  into  the  city,  but  the  Filly  bcgged  for  ita  liberty, 
riaying,  "I  aqi  still  tooyoung;  even  a  light  Tailor  like  you 
woold  break  myback;  let  me  run  about  tilll  am  strenger; 
a  time,  perbaps,  will  come  when  I  can  reward  you." 

"Bun  away  then,"  replied  tbe  Tailor;  "1  wi-  yo«  are 
itiil  a  romp  I"  and  with  theae  words  be  gare  it  a  cut  with 
a  Bwitch  wbich  madeit  lift  ita  bind  lege  forjoy,a»d^ing 
awaj  pver  a  hedge  and  ditob  into  a  fleld. 
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But  the  Tiulor  bad  eaten  notliing  eince  the  previoua 
day,  and  be  thouglit  to  himaelf,  "The  sun  certainly  ßlls 
my  eycs,  but  the  bread  üoes  not  fill  my  mouth.  The  firat 
thing  whicit  mects  me  now  must  sufTer,  if  it  be  atall  eat> 
able,"  Ju.-rt  then  a  Stork  came  Walking  very  seriously 
over  the  tneadow,  "  Stop,  atop  l"  cried  the  Tailor,  catcbing 
it  by  the  leg,  "I  don't  kiiow  if  you  are  fit  to  eat,  but  my 
hunger  will  not  admit  of  choice;  so  I  muat  ehop  off  your 
head  and  roast  you."  "  Do  it  not,"  answered  tbe  Stork ; 
"I  am  a  sacred  bird,  to  whom  nobody  oSers  an  injury,and 
I  bring  great  profit  to  man.  Leave  me  alone,  and  then  I 
can  recoinpenae  you  at  some  future  time."  "  Be  off,  Cousin 
Long-Iegs,"  said  the  Tuilor;  and  tbe  Stork,  raiaing  itself 
from  the  ground,  fltjw  gracefully  away,  with  ita  long  lega 
hantjing  downwarda,  "  Wliat  will  coine  of  thia?"  said  the 
Tailor  to  himself,  "my  hunger  growa  ever  stronger,  and 
my  Btomach  yet  more  empty  :  what  next  crosses  my  path 
ia  losL"  Aa  be  spoke  he  saw  a  pair  of  young  Ducka  swim- 
ming  upon  a  pond.  "  You  have  come  just  when  you  were 
called,"  cried  be,  and,  seizing  oiie  by  the  neck,  he  was 
about  to  twist  it  round,  when  an  old  bird  which  was  hid 
among  the  reeds  began  to  quack  luudly,  and  swam  with 
opcD  bill  up  to  the  Tailor,  begging  him  pitifutly  to  spare 
her  dear  ohild.  "Think  what  your  poor  mother  wonld 
iay  if  ono  FetubeJ  you  away  and  put  an  end  to  your  life  I" 
"Be  quiell"  replied  tbe  guod-oatured  Tailor,  "you  ahall 
\  luve  your  cbild  again  ;"  and  lic  put  the  prisoner  back  into 
%  WMter.  Aa  Boon  aa  he  turnod  round  again  he  perceived 
■  tpee,  and  the  wild  bces  flying  in  and  out 
T  Bball  find  the  reward  of  my  good  deed," 
•  boney  will  refresh  me."  But  scarcely 
"''le  Queen  Bee  äew  out,  and  tlius  ad- 
tria<^  my  people,  and  diaturb  mv 
our  skin  like  ten  thousand  led- 
ace,  and  go  yoiu  O'M'o.'Ntt.i,  wA 
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perhaps  at  a  future  time  you  sball  receive  a  reward  fof 

it." 

The  Tailor  perceived  at  once  that  nothing  was  to  ba 
had  there.  "  Three  empty  dishes  and  nothing  in  the  foarth 
is  a  bad  mcal,"  thought  he  to  himself ;  and,  trudging  on,  he 
'  Boon  got  into  the  city,  where,  as  it  was  about  noon,  he 
found  a  dinner  ready  cooked  in  the  inn,  and  gladly  sat 
do^*n  to  table.  When  he  was  satisäed  he  determined  to 
go  and  seek  work,  and,  as  he  walked  around  the  city,  ha 
soon  found  a  master,  who  gave  him  a  good  welcome. 
Since,  however,  he  knew  his  business  thoroughly,  it  very 
soon  happened  that  he  became  quite  fained,  and  everybody 
would  have  his  new  coat  made  by  the  little  Tailor.  Every 
day  added  to  his  consequence,  and  he  said  to  himself  "  I 
can  get  no  higher  in  my  art,  and  yet  every  day  trade  gets 
brisker."     At  length  he  was  appointed  court  tailor. 

But  how  things  do  turn  out  I  The  same  day  his  for- 
mer  comrade  was  raade  court  shoemaker;  and  when  he 
saw  the  Tailor,  and  remarked  that  his  eyes  were  as  bright 
and  good  as  ever,  his  conscience  pricked  him.  But  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  Before  he  revenges  himself  on  me  I 
must  lay  a  snare  for  him."  Now,  he  who  digs  a  pit  for 
another  often  falls  into  it  himself.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  Shoemaker  had  left  off  work,  and  it  was  become  quite 
dark,  he  slipped  up  to  the  King  and  whispered,  "  May  it 
please  your  Majesty,  this  Tailor  is  a  high-minded  fellow, 
and  has  boasted  that  he  can  procure  again  the  crown  which 
has  been  lost  so  long." 

"  That  would  please  me  much  1"  replied  the  King ; 
"  but  let  the  Tailor  oorae  here  to-morrow."  When  he  came, 
the  King  ordered  him  to  find  the  crown  again,  or  to  leave 
the  city  for  ever.  "  Oho  I  oho  1"  thought  the  Tailor ;  "  a 
rogue  gives  more  than  he  has.  If  the  crusty  old  King 
desires  from  me  what  no  man  can  produce,  I  will  not  wail 
Uli  morning,  but  this  very  day  make  my  escape  out  of  tho 
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town."  So  thinking,  he  tied  together  bis  bündle,  and 
marcbed  out  of  the  gate ;  but  it  grieved  bim  sorely  to 
give  up  bis  business,  and  to  turn  bis  back  upon  tbe  city 
wberein  he  had  been  so  fortunate.  Soon  he  came  to  tho 
pond  where  he  had  made  acquaintance  with  tbe  ducks,  and 
there  sat  the  old  one  wbose  cbildren  he  had  spared  by  tbe 
Bbore,  pluming  herseif  with  her  bill.  She  recognised  bira, 
and  asked  why  he  hung  bis  bead  so.  "  You  will  not  won- 
der,"  he  replied,  "  when  you  bear  wbat  has  bappened ;" 
and  he  told  her  bis  story.  "  If  that  be  all,"  said  the  Duck, 
"  we  can  assist  you.  The  crown  has  fallen  into  the  water, 
and  lies  at  the  bottora,  whence  we  will  soon  fetch  it 
Meanwhile  spread  your  bandkerchief  out  on  the  shore." 
With  these  words  the  Duck  dived  down  with  her  twelve 
young  ones,  and  in  five  minutes  they  were  up  again  carry- 
ing  the  crownj  which,  resting  on  the  old  bird's  wings,  was 
borne  up  by  the  bills  of  the  twelve  ducklings  who  swam 
around.  They  came  to  shore  and  laid  the  crown  on  the 
bandkerchief.  You  could  not  believe  how  beautiful  it  was; 
for  when  the  sun  shone  on  it  it  glittered  like  a  hundred 
carbuncles.  The  Tailor  tied  it  up  in  bis  bandkerchief  and 
carried  it  to  the  King,  who  was  so  much  pleased  that  be 
gave  its  finder  a  chain  of  gold  to  hang  round  bis  neck. 

When  the  Shoemaker  found  bis  ßrst  plan  had  failed  be 
contrived  a  second,  and,  stepping  before  the  King,  said, 
"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  the  Tailor  has  grown  so  high- 
minded  again,  he  boasts  he  can  model  in  wax  the  wbole 
Castle  and  all  that  is  in  it,  fixed  and  unfixed,  indoors  and 
outdoors."  The  King  thereupon  caused  the  Tailor  to  be 
Bummoned,  and  ordered  him  to  model  in  wax  the  wholo 
Castle,  and  everything  inside  and  outside ;  and  if  he  did  not 
complete  it,  or  even  omitied  one  nail  upon  the  wall,  he 
should  be  kept  prisoner  Underground  all  bis  lüetime. 
The  Tailor  thought  to  himself,  "  It  comes  harder  and 
harder  upon  me ;  na  man  can  do  that  I"  and,  throwing  bi« 


u  a  {xjsiuon.     "  üb,  HO ! 

thing  eise  ojipresses  nie  !"  and  he  r 
liad  demnadctl  of  hiiii.    The  Bees  tlu 
and  buzz  togetlier,  und  Üic  Queen  sa 
home  now,  but  return  in  tlie  momii 
DapkiD  with  you,  and  about  thia  hoi 
So  ha  retorned  home,  and  the  Bee 
palace,  right  in  at  the  open  window,  c 
Her,  and  observed  all  the  ihioga  in  th 
nor.    Then  they  flew  back  and  form 
with   grcat  speed,  so  that  it  was  reat 
The  next  morning  the  Tiiilor  came,  8 
whole  beautifiil  building,  with  not  a  ; 
or  a  tile  upon  the  roof  omitted,  but  all  w 
and,  moreover,  as  aweet  as  sugar.      Th« 
oarefully  in  bis  cloth,  and  touk  it  to  tk 
not  sufiicientiy  adiuiro  it,  anJ  gave  bin 
stone  as  a  reward. 

The  ShoemaJcer,  however,  was  not 
Bgtün  to  the  King;  and  aaid,  "May  it  p! 
it  has  come  to  tho  car^  of  the  Tailor  thi 
io  the  Castle  yard ;  and  he  haa  therefi 
Bhall  gush  up  in  the  middle,  clear  as  ci 
ordered  Ib«  T";'—  -    ' 
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which  had  became  a  fine  brown  borse.  ''  Now  is  tbe  hoai 
eome,"  it  said  to  tbe  Tailor,  "  when  I  can  reward  your  kind« 
nesB.  I  know  already  wbat  you  need,  and  will  soon  assist 
you ;  but  now  sit  upon  my  back,  which  could  carry  two 
like  you."  The  Tailor's  heart  came  again,  and  he  vaalted 
into  tbe  saddle,  and  tbe  borse  carried  bim  füll  speed  into 
tbe  town,  and  straight  to  the  castle-yard.  There  it  coorsed 
thrice  round  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  at  tbe  tbird  time 
feil  down.  At  the  same  moment  a  fearful  noise  was  heard^ 
and  a  piece  out  of  the  ground  of  the  court  sprang  up  into 
tbe  air  like  a  ball,  and  bounded  away  far  over  the  Castle; 
and  at  the^ame  time  a  stream  of  water,  as  high  as  the  man 
and  bis  borse,  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  played  up  and  down 
like  a  fountain,  and  tbe  sunbeams  danced  on  it.  As  soon 
as  tbe  King  saw  this  he  was  astounded,  and  went  up  and 
embraced  the  Tailor  before  all  bis  court. 

But  this  fortune  did  not  last  long.  The  King  had 
daughters  enough,  and  each  one  prettier  than  tbe  other, 
but  no  son  at  all. 

Now,  tbe  wicked  Shoemaker  went  for  the  fourth  time 
to  the  King,  and  said,  "May  it  please  your  Majesty,  tbe 
Tailor  is  as  high-minded  as  ever.  Now  he  has  boasted  that, 
if  be  might,  he  could  bring  the  King  a  son  down  from  the 
air."  Thereupon  the  King  ordered  the  Tailor  to  be  sum- 
moned,  and  said,  ^-  If  you  bring  me  a  son  witbin  nine  days 
you  sball  have  my  eldest  daughter  as  a  wife."  "  The  re- 
ward is  immense,"  thought  tbe  Tailor;  "and  one  may  as 
well  have  it  as  another;  but  now  the  cherries  bang  too  high 
for  me,  and  if  I  climb  after  them  tbe  branches  will  break 
beneath  me,  and  I  sball  fall  down."  So  thinking,  he  went 
bome,  set  bimself  with  bis  legs  crossed  under  him  upon  bis 
work-table,  and  considered  wbat  he  should  do.  "  It  is  of 
no  use,"  be  cried  at  length ;  "  I  must  be  oflT,  I  can  not  rest 
in  peace  bere  1"  So  he  tied  up  bis  bündle  and  hurried  out 
of  the  door;  but  just  as  he  arrived  upon  the  meadow  ha 
II.— 3  4  » 


I 


-.«,v.  yuur  Dundle  upon  your  back; 
citv?''-    The  Tailor  told  the  Stork  wl 
manded  of  hirn,  and  how,  as  he  co 
grijving  at  his  ill  luck.    "Do  not  let 
OQ  that  account  I"  replied  the  Stork, 
of  your  trouble !   Sometimes  alreadj 
fiiQts  into  the  city ;  and  I  can  also  fet 
of  the  spring.    Go  hörne  and  keep  c 
return  to  the  royal  palace,  and  I  will  < 
The  Tailor  went  home,  and  on  th 
the  palace.   In  a  short  time  the  Stork 
the  air,  and  knocked  at  the  window. 
h,  and  oousin  Longlegs  marched   gr 
Btately  stepe  passed  over  the  marble  flc 
beak  a  child,  as  beautiful  to  look  at  as  ai 
sbreCching  out  its  hands  towards  the  < 
lud  it  npon  her  lap,  and  she  embraced  t 
beeide  herself  with  joy.    Bcfore  he  fl« 
knapsack  off  his  Shoulder,  and  handec 
and  thereia  were  dates  and  coloured  bc 
divided  among  the  Priucesses.     But  i 
nbne,  because  she  took  instead  the  mei 
hosband.     "It  seems  to  me,"  said  tv.«  ^ 
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u  he  had  closed  bis  eyes  and  prepared  to  go  to  aleep,  tba 
two  Crows  Uew  down  from  the  heads  of  tlie  two  criiniuala, 
and  witb  loud  crics  pccked  out  the  Shoemaker's  cyea. 
losane  with  rage  and  pain  he  ran  into  tho  fürest,  and  thera 
be  must  have  perisbed;  for  nobody  has  seen  or  heonj 
anythJDg  of  the  wiuked  Shoemaker  ever  siace. 


XCVII. 


The  Experienced  Huntsman. 


npnERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  young  Lad  who,  after 
•^    he  had  loarnt  the  art  of  making  locks,  told  his  Fathcr 
he  wished  to  go  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  "  Well," 
ßaid  the  Fathcr,  "  verj  well,  I  am  contented ;"  and  gave 
him  inoney  for  the  journey.     So  he  set  off,  looking  about 
for  work;  but  after  a  while  he  determined  to  foUow  his 
trade  no  longer,  for  he  had  got  tired  of  it,  and  wished  to 
learn  the  art  of  hunting.     While  he  was  in  this  mood  he 
met  a  Iluntsman,  dressed  in  green,  who  asked  him  whence 
he  Game,  and  whither  he  would  go.     The  Youth  told  him 
he  was  a  locksmith,  but  his  business  did  not  suit  him  any 
longer,  and  he  had  a  wish  to  learn  how  to  sh(X)t,  if  he 
would  take  him  as  a  pupil.     "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  othcr, 
"corae  with  me."     The  youth  accompanied  him,  and  for 
several  years  abode  with  him  while  he  learned  the  art  of 
hunting.     Aftcrwards  he  wished  to  leave,  but  the  Hunts- 
man gave  him  no  further  reward  than  an  air-gun,  which 
had  the  property  of  missing  nothing  at  which  it  was  fired. 
With  this  gift  he  went  off,  and  by-and-by  came  to  a  very 
large  forest,  to  which  he  could  find  no  end  the  first  day ; 
Bo  he  perched  himself  upon  a  lofty  tree  where  the  wild 
beasts  could  not  reach  him.     Towards  midnight  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  light  was  glimmering  at  a  distancc,  and  ho 
pcepcd  through  the  bougiis  in  order  to  mark  more  exactly 
where  it  was.     Then,  taking  his  hat,  he  threw  it  in  that 
direction  that  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  for  him  when  he 
had  descended  the  tree ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  down,  he 
ran  aftor  his  hat,  and,  putting  it  on  again,  he  walked 
«traight  ahead«     The  farther  he  went  the  larger  the  light 
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appeared ;  and  when  he  came  nearly  up  to  it  he  discovered 

ihat  it  was  caused  bj  a  great  fire,  round  which   three 

Giants  were  sitting,  watching  the  roasting  of  an  ox,  which 

hang  on  a  spit  above  it.    Just  at  that  moinent  one  of  the 

Giants  said  he  would  taste  and  see  if  the  meat  were  done 

enongh ;  and,  tearing  a  piece  off,  he  was  going  to  put  it 

into  his  mouth,  when  the  Huntsman  shot  it  clean  out  of 

bis  band.     "  Now,  then,"  cried  the  Giant,  "  the  wind  blows 

the  meat  out  of  my  band !"    And,  taking  another  piece, 

be  was  about  to  bite  it  when  the  Huntsman  shot  that  out 

of  bis  band.    Thereupon  be  gave  the  Giant  next  to  bim  a 

box  on  the  ear,  sajing,  angrily,  "  Why  do  you  snatch  my 

piece  away  ?"     "  I  did  not  take  it  away,"  replied  the  other ; 

"it  was  some  sharpsbooter  who  shot  it  away."    So  the 

Giant  took  a  third  piece,  but  that  also  he  could  not  hold, 

for  the  Huntsman  shot  it  away,     "  This  must  be  a  good 

shot,"  cried  all  the  Giants;  "a  man  who  can  shoot  away 

the  food  from  one's  mouth  would  be  very  useful  to  us." 

And  then,  speaking  louder,  they  called  to  bim,  "Come, 

you  sharpsbooter,  sit  down  by  our  fire,  and  eat  tili  you 

are  satisfied,  and  we  will  do  you  no  bann ;  but  if  you 

don*t  come, .and  we  have  to  fetch  you,  you  will  be  lost." 

At  these  words  the  Huntsman  stepped  up  to  the  fire, 
and  said  he  was  an  experienced  Huntsman,  so  much  so, 
that  whatever  he  aimed  at,  he  shot,  without  ever  missing. 
The  Giants  said  that  if  he  would  go  with  them  he  should 
be  well  treated;  and  they  told  bim,  besides,  that  out  of  the 
forest  there  was  a  large  piece  of  water,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  tower,  wherein  dwelt  a  beautiful  Princess, 
whom  they  desired  to  possess.  The  Huntsman  said  he 
would  willingly  fetch  her;  and  they  further  told  him  that 
outside  the  tower  lay  a  little  dog,  which  would  begin  to 
bark  as  soon  as  it  saw  any  one  approach,  and  immediatcly 
it  did  so  everybody  would  wake  up  in  the  royal  palace ; 
and  it  was  on  that  account  they  bad  never  beea  &bW  \j^ 
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Iried  again  to  snatcb  one  of  her  golden  lockfl|  bat  ahe  8Ui^ 

immediately, 

*Bkyv,  Uov.  tlKm  wind, 
Blow  Ctcmd*«  hat  awmj ; 
lu  rtillmg  do  not  «tar 
Till  I  faare  combed  mj  haSr, 
And  tied  it  up  behinJ.* 

So  tbe  wind  blew  and  carried  the  hat  80  (ar  awaj  that, 
by  the  tirne  Conrad  had  caught  it  again,  her  hair  was  all 
combed  out,  and  not  a  Single  one  loose ;  so  thej  kept  their 
geese  tili  evening  as  before. 

After  they  retumed  home,  Conrad  went  to  the  old 
King,  and  declared  he  would  no  longer  keep  geeae  with 
the  servant 

"  Why  not?"  asked  the  old  King. 

"  Oh !  she  vexes  me  the  whole  day  long,"  said  Conrad; 
and  thcn  the  King  bade  him  relate  all  that  had  happened. 
So  Conrad  did,  and  told  how  in  the  morning  when  they 
passed  through  a  certain  aix^hway  ^he  spoke  to  a  horse*^ 
beod  which  was  nailed  up  over  the  door,  and  said, 

"  Ah,  Falada,  that  tou  sboulJ  hang  there  V 

and  it  replied, 

*  Ah,  Prince«,  that  vou  should  pass  here  I 
If  tliy  m<Hher  koew  thv  fate, 
Theo  her  heart  would  surely  break  f 

and,  further,  when  they  arrived  in  the  meadow,  how  she 
causcd  the  wind  to  blow  bis  hat  off,  so  that  he  had  to  run 
ttfler  it  ever  so  far.  When  he  had  finished  bis  tale  the  old 
King  ordered  him  to  drive  the  geese  out  again  the  next 
morning,  and  he  himself,  when  morning  came,  stationed 
himself  behind  the  gloomy  archway,  and  heard  the  servant 
Uiik  to  the  head  of  Falada.  Then  he  followed  them  also 
jnto  the  fields,  and  hid  himself  in  a  thicket  by  the  meadow, 
"^nd  thcre  he  saw  with  bis  own  oycs  the  gix)se  girl.and  boj 
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and  afterwards  went  away  without  noise.  When  he  got 
outside  he  found  the  three  Giants,  who  were  waiting  in 
expectation  that  he  would  bring  the  Princess  with  him. 
He  shouted  to  them  to  cotne  in,  for  the  maiden  was  already 
in  his  power,  but  he  could  not  open  the  door,  and  there« 
fore  they  must  creep  through  a  hole  which  was  in  the 
wall.  The  first  Oiant  came,  and,  as  soon  as  he  poked  his 
head  through  the  hole,  the  Huntsman  seized  him  by  the 
Laif  and  chopped  his  head  off  with  the  sabre.  Tben  he 
pulled  the  body  through,  and  called  to  the  second,  whoso 
head  he  chopped  off  likewise,  and  then  the  third  Giant 
shared  the  same  fate.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  cut  out 
the  tongue  of  each  and  put  it  in  his  knapsack,  rejoicing  to 
think  he  had  freed  the  Princess  from  her  enemies.  He  re- 
Bolved  next  to  visit  his  father,  and  show  him  what  he  had 
done,  and  afterwards  to  travel  again  about  the  world ;  for, 
Said  he,  "  The  fortune  which  God  apportions  to  me  will 
reach  me  any  where  1" 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  the  Castle,  when  he  awoke,  had 
perceived  the  three  Giants  lying  dead  in  the  hall,  and, 
going  into  his  daughter^s  apartment,  he  awoke  her,  and  in- 
quired  who  it  was  that  had  destroyed  the  Giants.  ^^  I  know 
not,  dear  father,"  she  replied;  "I  have  been  sleeping." 
But  when  she  arose,  and  wished  to  put  on  her  slippers,  she 
found  the  one  for  the  right  foot  missing;  and  her  band- 
kerchief  also  wanted  the  right-handcorner,  which  had  been 
cut  oSy  as  well  as  a  piece  out  öf  the  sheet.  The  King  there- 
npon  caused  the  whole  court  to  be  assembled,  soldiers  and 
every  one,  and  then  put  the  question,  who  had  freed  his 
daughter  and  put  to  death  the  Giants?  Now  the  King 
Lad  a  captain,  a  one-eyed  and  ugly  man,  who  said  he  had 
done  it  The  old  King,  therefore,  declared  that  since  it 
was  he,  he  must  marry  the  Princess.  But  as  soon  as  ha 
•aid  so  the  Princess  exclaimed,  "Eather  than  marry  him, 
dear  fathe?!  I  will  wander  over  the  world  as  far  as  my  feet 


IM 
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wbo  was  on\y  a  Bervant  girl,  but  tlie  trae  bride  atood  Uiei« 
aa  a  goose  girl.  The  young  King  waa  glad  iodeed  at  beart 
ftlicn  lie  saw  her  bcatit;  and  virtue,  and  a  great  feaat  wm 
aiinounccd,  to  which  all  pcople  and  guod  frienda  wero  in« 
vilüd.  On  a  raiitcd  platf'orm  sat  tha  bridcgruom,  with  the 
l'rinccaa  on  ona  aide  and  the  aervaot  girl  od  the  other. 
But  tlic  lattcr  was  dozzled,  and  recogniaed  her  mistress  so 
lunger  in  her  sbining  dress.  When  they  had  finiahed  tfc«ir 
jboHting,  and  wero  tüginning  to  be  gay,  the  old  King  aet  a 
riddio  to  the  scrvant  girl :  What  such  an  one  were  wortfay 
nf  who  had,  in  auch  and  auch  a  tnanner,  deceived  hä 
nmNtc'Di;  and  he  related  all  that  hod  happeoed  to  the  trae 
lirid«.  Tho  servaut  girl  replied,  "Such  au  one  deaerrea 
iicithin^  buttcr  thnn  to  be  put  inta  a  oaak,  atuck  alt  round 
wil.li  nhiirp  iiiiila,  and  then  by  two  borses  to  be  dragged 
tlin>iif<li  Htrctit  after  street  tili  the  wretch  be  killed." 

"'I'liiiu  art  the  woman,  then  I"  exclaimed  the  King; 
"  tlioii  hartt  prociaimed  thine  own  puniahment,  and  it  ^lall 
bi,  Mlri.aly  fulfilledl" 

TIk!  Hentence  wag  immediately  carried  into  eSeot,  and 
nfliTwnrds  the  young  King  married  hia  rightful  bride,  and 
l..f;(;tlier  they  mied  tbeir  kingdom  long  in  peace  and  hap 

|lillC8S. 
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from  Üxe  Castle ;  and,  going  into  the  forest,  came  soon  to 
Che  oottage  where  was  written  up—        , 

"  Gratis  to-day :  To-morrow,  pajment" 

Now,  he  had  the  sword  buckled  round  him  which  he 
had  used  to  execute  the  three  Giants;  and  he  stepped 
into  the  cottage  and  ordered  something  to  eat  The 
Frincess  asked  him  whence  he  came  and  whither  he 
was  going;  and  he  replied,  "I  am  wandering  aboat  the 
World."  She  asked  next  where  he  procured  his  sword,  on 
which  she  perceived  her  father's  name.  "Are  you  the 
daughter  of  the  King?"  he  inquired;  and,  as  she  nodded 
assent,  he  said,  "  With  this  sword  I  have  cut  oflf  the  heads 
of  three  Giants  I"  and  he  held  up  the  three  tongues  for  a 
token,  together  with  the  slipper,  and  the  pieces  which  he  had 
cut  oflf  the  handkerchief  and  sheet  The  Princess  was  glad 
indeed  to  see  these  things,  and  told  the  Huntsman  it  wds  he 
who  had  saved  her.  Then  they  went  to  the  King ;  and  the 
Princess  led  him  to  her  Chamber,  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  Huntsman  who  had  delivered  her  from  the  three  Giants. 
The  King  at  first  would  not  believe ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  shown  the  tokens  he  could  no  longer  doubt;  and,  in 
Order  to  show  his  pleasure  and  his  gratitude,  he  promised 
his  dixughter  to  the  üuntsman  as  his  wife,  which  pleased 
the  Princess  very  much.  Afterwards  the  King  ordered 
a  grand  banquet,  whereat  the  Huntsman  appeared  as  a  dis- 
tinguished  stranger.  When  they  sat  down  to  table  the 
Captain  took  his  place  on  the  lefk  hand  of  the  King's 
daughter,  and  the  Huntsman,  whom  the  former  believed 
to  be  a  visitor  of  rank,  on  the  right.  When  they  had 
finished  eating  and  drinking,  the  old  King  told  the  Captain 
he  would  propound  a  question,  which  he  must  answer,  and 
it  was  this : — "  If  one  should  say  he  had  killed  three  Giants, 
and  was  asked  therefore  where  the  tongues  of  the  Gianta 
werc,  and  should  then  go  to  seek  them  and  find  none,  how 
n. — 3* 
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would  he  expl&in  that  7"  "  Bj  sajing  tbat  they  hsd  had 
nonel"  replied  the  Captain.  "Not  8o!"Baid  the  King; 
"every  creature  haa  a  tongue;  tberefore,  what  would  such 
an  one  deserve  for  bis  anawer  7"  "  To  be  tom  in  pieces  I" 
Said  the  Captaia  boldly. 

"  You  have  pronounced  joar  ovn  sentencel"  said  the 
King  to  the  Captaiii ;  wbo  was  6rst  imprisoned,  and  aft«r- 
.  warda  torn  in  fuur  pieces.  Bot  the  Huntemao  was  manied 
to  the  King's  daughter;  and  after  tbe  weddtng  he  invited 
bis  father  and  mother  to  tive  with  him ;  and,  afler  the  old 
King's  death,  tbe  Huntsman  ascended  tbe  throne. 
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ALONG  time  ago  there  lived  a  peasant  named  "  Grab," 
who  one  day  drove  intx^  a  certain  city  his  cart  laden 
with  a  bündle  of  faggots,  drawn  by  two  oxen.  He  sooa 
found  a  purcbaser  for  bis  wood  in  the  person  of  a  learned 
Professor,  who  bought  it  for  two  dollars,  and,  wbile  tbe 
money  was  being  counted  out,  the  Peasant,  peeping  in  at 
the  door,  saw  how  comfortably  his  customer  was  eating 
and  drinking;  and  the  thought  thereupon  came  into  his 
head  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  professor  too.  So  he 
waited  a  little  while,  and  at  last  mustered  courage  to  ask 
whether  he  could  not  be  a  professor.  "  Oh,  yes,"  replied 
the  Professor,  "  that  can  soon  be  managed  1" 

"  What  must  I  do  ?"  asked  the  Peasant. 

"  First  of  all  buy  an  A  B  C  book,  one  which  has  a  cock* 
a-doodle-doo  for  a  frontispiece ;  secondly,  seil  your  cart  and 
oxen,  and  turn  them  into  money  to  buy  good  clothes  with, 
and  what  eise  belongs  to  a  professor^s  appearance ;  lastly, 
let  a  sign  be  painted,  with  the  words,  *  I  am  the  Professor 
Know-all,'  and  nail  that  over  your  house  door." 

The  Countryman  did  all  that  he  was  told,  and  after  he 
had  practised  a  little  time,  but  not  to  much  purpose,  a 
certain  very  wealthy  Baron  had  some  money  stolen  from 
htm.  Mention  was  made  to  the  Baron  of  this  Professor 
Know-all  who  dwelt  in  such  a  village,  and  who  would  be 
sure  to  know  where  the  money  was  gone.  As  soon  as  the 
Baron  heard  of  him,  he  ordered  his  horses  into  his  carriage 
and  drove  to  the  place  where  the  Professor  lived.  The 
Baron  inquired  if  he  were  the  Proft-ssor  Know-all,  and,  ha 
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replying  "  Yes,"  the  Baron  s^id  ho  must  retam  wilh 
and  discover  bis  money, 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Professor;  "but  my  wife 
Qertrude  must  accompany  me." 

To  this  the  Baron  agreed,  and,  all  being  seated  in  the 
CJirriage,  away  they  drove  back  again.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  house,  a  splendid  collation  was  on  the  table,  of  whicli 
the  Professor  was  invited  to  partake.  "Certainly,"  said 
he,  "but  my  wife  Gertrude  too;"  and  he  sat  down  with 
her  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  As  soon  as  the  flrat  servant 
entered  with  a  dish  of  delicate  soup,  the  Professor  poked 
his  wife,  saying,  "He  is  the  firstl"  meaning-he  was  the 
first  who  had  brought  in  meat  But  the  servant  imagined 
he  mcant  to  say,  "  Ile  is  the  first  thief  1"  and,  because  ha 
really  was  so,  he  feit  very  much  disturbed,  and  told  his 
comrades  in  the  kitchen,  "  The  Professor  knows  all ;  we 
sliall  come  off  badly,  for  he  has  said  I  am  the  firstl" 
When  the  second  servant  heard  this  he  feit  afraid  to  go ; 
but  he  was  obligcd,  and,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  roora 
with  his  dish,  the  man  poked  his  wife  again,  and  said, 
"Gertrude,  that  is  the  second  I"  This  frightened  the 
servant  so  much  that  he  Icft;  the  room  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  the  thinl  servant  who  entered  fared  no  better,  for  the 
Professor  said  to  his  wife,  "  That  is  the  third  I"  The  fourth 
servant  had  to  bring  in  a  covercd  dish,  and  the  Baron  said 
to  the  Professor  he  must  shpw  his  powers  by  telling  truly 
what  was  in  the  dish.  Now,  there  were  crabs  in  it;  but 
the  Peasant  looked  at  the  dish,  ignorant  how  to  get  him- 
seif  out  of  the  scrape,  tili  at  last  hc  cried  out,  "Oh,  poor 
Crab  that  I  am  I"  When  the  Baron  heard  this  he  ex- 
claimed,  "GoodI  hc  knows  it!  he  knows,  too,  where  my 
money  isl" 

The  servant,  however,  was  terribly  frightened ;  and  he 
winked  to  the  Professor  to  follow  liim  out.  When  he  had 
done  so,  he  found  all  four  servants  there  who  had  stolen 
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tlie  money,  and  were  now  so  eager  to  -get  off  that  thcy 
offered  him  a  large  sum  if  he  would  not  betray  them ;  for 
if  he  did  their  necks  would  be  in  danger.  They  led  hira 
also  to  the  place  where  the  money  lay  hid,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  so  pleased  that  he  gave  them  the  required 
promise,  and  then  returned  to  the  house,  where  he  sat 
down  again  at  table,  and,  producing  bis  book,  said,  '^I 
will  now  look  in  my  book,  Baron,  and  diacover  the  place 
where  the  money  lies."  A  fifth  servant,  who  had  had  a 
share  in  the  robbery,  wished  to  hear  if  the  Professor  knew 
more,  and  so  he  crept  up  the  chimney  to  listen.  Below 
0at  the  countryman,  turning  the  leaves  of  his  book  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  forwards  and  backwards,  looking  for 
the  Cock-a*doodle-doo.  However,  he  could  not  find  it,  and 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  You  must  come  out,  for  I  know 
you  are  in  I"  This  made  the  servant  up  the  chimney 
believe  be  meant  him,  and  down  he  slipped,  and  got  out^ 
crying,  "The  man  knows  all,  the  man  knows  all  I" 

Then  Professor  -Know-all  showed  the  Baron  where  he 
money  lay ;  but  he  said  nothing  about  who  had  stolen  it, 
Bo  that  from  both  sides  he  received  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  a  reward,  and,  moreover,  he  became  a  very  celebrated 
character. 
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'■f^HERE  was  once  lipon  a  titne  a  yoang  felloir  wbö 
■*-  enlüted  for  a  aoldier,  and  became  so  bimre  and  aOB< 
rageoufl  that  he  was  always  in  the  front  ranka  vhen  it 
rained  blae  beana.  Aa  long  aa  the  war  laated  all  vent 
well,  bat  «hen  peace  was  ooncluded  he  reoeiTed  hia  d» 
Charge^  and  tbe  captain  told  htm  he  might  go  wh««  be 
liked.  HU  parenta  meanwhile  had  died,  and  aa  he  had  no 
longer  any  home  to  go  to  he  paid  a  viait  to  bis  brotben^ 
and  aafced  tbem  to  givs  him  shelter  until  war  broke  oat 
again.  Hts  brothers,  however,  were  hardbearted,  and 
Baid,  "What  could  we  do  witb  you?  we  coold  make 
nothlng  of  you ;  see  to  what  you  have  bronght  youraelf;" 
and  so  tumed  a  deaf  ear.  The  poor  aoldier  had  nothing 
but  bis  inusket  left;  so  he  mounted  thia  on  hia  ahoalder 
and  aet  out  on  tramp.  By-and-by  he  came  to  a  great  beath 
witb  nothing  on  it  but  a  circle  of  treea,  under  whioh  he 
Bat  down,  BOTTOwfully  conaidering  bis  fete,  "I  bare  no 
money,"  thougbt  he;  "I  have  leamt  nothing  but  aoldier 
ing^  and  now,  eiDce  peace  is  concluded,  there  ia  no  need 
of  me.  I  aee  well  enough  I  ahall  have  to  starve,"  All  at 
once  he  heard  a  rustliog,  and  as  he  looked  round  he  pe^ 
ceived  a  strenger  Standing  before  bim,  dressed  in  a  grey 
cost,  who  looked  very  stately,  bat  had  an  ngly,  cloven  foot. 
"I  know  quite  well  what  you  need,"  aaid  thia  being; 
"gcld  and  otber  possessions  yoa  shall  have,  aa  much  aa 
you  can  apend;  but  fii^t  I  moat  know  whether  you  are  a 
ccwaM  or  not,  that  I  may  not  apend  my  money  foolishly." 
"A  aoldier  and  a  cowardi"  replied  the  other,  "that 
oannot  be ;  yoa  may  pat  me  to  any  proo£" 
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•*  Well  tlien,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  look  behind  you," 

The  Soldier  turned  and  saw  a  huge  bear,  which  eyed 
uro  very  ferociously.  "Oho!"  cried  he,  "I  will  tickle 
f our  nose  for  you,  that  yoa  shall  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
^rumbling;"  and,  raising  his  musket,  he  shot  the  bear  in 
fhe  forehead,  so  that  he  tambled  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground, 
and  did  not  stir  afterwards.  Thereupon  the  stranger  saidt 
^I  see  quite  well  that  you  are  not  wanting  in  courage ;  bui 
there  is  yet  one  condition  which  you  must  fulfil."  •*  If  it 
does  not  interfere  with  my  future  happiness,"  said  the  Sol- 
dier, who  had  remarked  who  it  was  that  addressed  bim ; 
"  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  that  I  shall  not  hesitute." 

"  That  you  must  »ee  about  yourself  I"  said  the  stranger. 
•*For  the  next  seven  years  you  must  not  wash  yoursel^ 
nor  comb  your  hair  or  beard,  neither  must  you  cut  your 
nails  nor  say  one  pater-noster.  Then  I  will  give  you  thia 
ooat  and  mantle,  which  you  must  wear  during  these  seven 
years;  and  if  you  die  within  that  time  you  are  mine,  büt 
if  you  live  you  are  rieh,  and  free  all  your  life  long." 

The  Soldier  reflected  for  a  while  on  his  great  necessities, 
and,  remembering  how  often  he  had  braved  death,  he  at 
length  consented,  and  ventured  to  accept  the  oflFer.  There- 
upon the  Evil  One  puUed  oflf  the  grey  coat,  handed  it  to 
the  soldier,  and  said,  "  If  you  at  any  time  search  in  the 
pocket  of  your  coat  when  you  have  it  on,  you  will  alwaya 
find  your  band  füll  of  money."  Then  also  he  pulled  oflf 
the  skin  of  the  bear,  and  said,  "That  shall  be  your  cloak 
and  your  bed ;  you  must  sleep  on  it,  and  not  dare  to  lie  in 
any  other  bed,  and  on  this  account  you  shall  be  ca.jed 
Bearskin."     Immediately  the  Evil  One  disappeared. 

The  Soldior  now  put  on  the  coat,  and  dipped  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  to  assure  himself  of  the  reality  of  the  traiis- 
action.  Then  he  hung  the  bearskin  around  himself,  and 
went  about  the  world  chuckling  at  his  good  luck,  and  buy* 
mg  whatever  suited  his  fancy  which  money  could  purchaso» 
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For  tbe  flrat  3rMr  faia  appearanee  wm  not  Tny  r 
bat  in  the  seooDd  he  began  to  look  qiiile  a  moutor.  '  Eb 
hair  oovered  almost  all  his  fiLce,  bis  beard  appearad  lika'ft 
piece  of  dirty  oloth,  bis  aails  were  daws,  and  hia  oonnta 
Dance  was  so  corered  witb  dirt  that  one  might  hftTBgrmn 
aresaes  upon  it  if  one  had  aown  aeed  I  Whoever  kttlüd  ai 
bim  raa  away;  bat,  because  he  gare  the  pow  in  emy 
place  gold  coin,  tbey  prayed  that  he  might  not  dia  daril^ 
the  Beven  yean;  and,  beoaase  he  paidliberally  emiywhtt% 
be  fband  a  oight'a  lodging  without  difBÖolty.  .  1d  die 
fourth  year  he  came  to  an  inn  where  the  landloid  mold 
not  take  him  in,  and  i^fased  even  to  give  bim  •  plana  ta 
bis  atablea,  lest  tbe  boraea  should  be  frigbtened  and  beooma 
reetiv&  However,  when  Bearekin  pat  his  band  inio  bis 
pocket  and  drew  it  out  fall  of  gold  diicats  tba  landlord 
yielded  tbe  point,  and  gave  him  b  place  in  the  outbuikling^ 
but  not  tili  he  had  promised  that  he  wonld  not  show  him> 
selil  for  fear  the  inn  should  gain  a  bad  name, 

While  Bearakin  sat  by  himflelf  in  the  evening,  wühing 
froRi  bis  heart  that  the  seven  years  were  over,  he  heard  ia 
the  Corner  a  loud  groan.  Xow  the  old  Soldier  bad  a  oom- 
paaaionate  heart,  so  he  opened  the  door  and  aaw  an  old 
man  weeping  Tiolently  and  wringing  his  handa.  Bearakin 
Btepped  nearer,  but  the  oM  man  jamped  np  and  tried  to 
Gscape :  but  when  he  recogniaed  a  human  voice  he  let  bim- 
aelf  be  persnaded,  and  by  kiad  worda  and  sootbinga  on  tbe 
pari  of  the  q\d  Soldier  he  at  length  disclosed  the  oaoae  of 
bia  distress.  His  property  had  dwindled  away  by  degreca, 
and  he  and  bis  daughters  would  have  to  atarve,  for  he  was 
io  poor  that  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  the  host,  and 
would  therefore  be  put  into  prison. 

"  If  you  have  no  care  except  that,"  replied  Bearakin. 
**1  bare  money  enough;"  aod,  cauaing  the  landlord  to  ba 
ealled,  be  paid  him,  and  pat  a  pnrae  fall  of  gold  beaidea  in> 
to  tbe  pockat  of  tlw  ald  man.    Tbe  latter,  when  be  mw 
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hirnself  released  from  his  troubles,  knew  not  how  to  be 
sufficiently  gi*ateful,  and  said  to  the  Soldier,  "  Comc  with 
me,  my  daughters  are  all  wonders  of  beauty,  so  choose  one 
of  thern  for  a  wife.  When  they  bear  what  you  have  done 
for  me  they  will  not  refuse  you.  You  appear  certainly  an 
uncommon  man,  but  they  will  soon  put  you  to  rights." 

This  Speech  pleased  Bearskin,  and  he  went  with  the  oU 
man.  As  soon  as  the  eldest  daughter  saw  him,  she  was  so 
tcrrified  at  his  countenance  that  she  shrieked  out  and  ran 
away.  The  second  one  stopped  and  looked  at  him  from 
hcad  to  foot;  but  at  last  she  said,  "How  can  I  take  a  hus- 
band  who  has  not  a  bit  of  a  human  countenance?  The 
grizzly  bear  would  have  pleased  me  better  who  came  to 
eee  us  once,  and  gave  hirnself  out  as  a  man,  for  he  wore  a 
hussar's  hat,  and  had  white  gloves  on  besides." 

But  the  youngest  daughter  said,  "Dear  father,  thi» 
must  be  a  good  man  who  has  assisted  you  out  of  your 
troubles;  if  you  have  promised  him  a  bride  for  the  servioe 
your  Word  must  be  kept." 

(Tt  was  a  pity  tlie  man's  fiice  was  covered  with  dirt  and 
hair,  eise  one  would  have  seen  how  he  laughed  as  he  heard 
these  words.)  Bearskin  took  a  ring  off  his  finger,  broke 
it  in  two,  and,  giving  the  youngest  daughter  one  half,  he 
kept  the  other  for  hirnself.  On  her  half  he  wrote  his  name, 
and  on  his  own  he  wrote  hers,  and  begged  her  to  preserve 
it  carefully.  Thereupon  he  took  leave,  saying,  "  For  thrce 
ycars  longer  I  must  wander  about;  if  I  come  back  again, 
then  we  will  celebrate  our  wedding;  but  if  I  do  not,  you 
ore  free,  for  I  shall  be  dead.  But  pray  to  God  that  he  will 
preserve  my  life." 

When  he  was  gone  the  poor  bride  clotned  herseif  in 
black,  and  whenever  she  thought  of  her  bridegroom  burst 
into  tears.  From  her  sisters  she  received  nothing  but  scorn 
and  mocking.'  "Pay  great  attention  when  he  shakes  your 
band,"  said  the  eldest,  "and  you  will  see  his  beautifiil 
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clawsl"  "Take  carel"  said  the  second,  "beara  are  Ibnd 
of  sweets,  and  if  you  please  him  he  will  eat  you  up,  per- 
haps !"  "You  must  mind  and  do  bis  will,"  continued  the 
eldest,  "or  he  will  begin  growlingl"  And  the  second 
daughter  said  further,  "Bat  the  wedding  will  oertainly  be 
merry,  for  bears  dancc  well  1"  The  bride  kept  silence,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  ironi  her  purpose  by  all  these  taunts; 
t.nd  meanwhile  Bearskin  wandered  about  in  the  world, 
doing  good  where  he  could,  and  giving  liberally  to  the 
poor,  for  which  they  prayed  heartily  for  him.  At  length 
the  last  day  of  the  seven  yenrs  approached,  and  Bearskin 
went  and  sat  down  again  on  the  heath,  beneath  the  circle 
of  trees.  In  a  very  short  time  the  wind  whistled,  and  the 
Evil  One  presently  stood  before  him  and  looked  at  him 
with  a  vcxcd  face,  lle  thrcw  the  Soldier  bis  old  coat,  and 
demanded  bis  grey  one  back.  **  Wo  have  not  got  so  far 
yet,"  replied  Bearskin  ;  "you  must  clean  me  iirst."  Then 
the  Evil  One  had,  whcther  he  likeJ  it  or  no,  to  fetch  water, 
wash  the  old  Soldier,  comb  his  hair  out,  and  out  his  nails. 
This  done,  he  appeared  again  like  a  brave  warrior,  and 
mdeed  was  much  handsomer  tlian  before. 

As  soon  as  the  Evil  One  had  disappeared,  Bearskin  bc- 
came  quite  light-hearted ;  and  going  into  the  nearest  town 
he  bought  a  fine  velvet  coat,  and  hired  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  in  which  he  was  drivcn  to  the  house 
of  his  bride.  Nobody  knew  him  ;  the  father  took  him  for 
Bome  celebrated  general,  and  led  him  into  the  room  where 
his  daughters  were.  He  was  compelled  to  sit  down  between 
the  two  eldest,  and  they  offered  him  wine,  and  heaped  his 
plate  with  the  choicest  morseis ;  for  they  thought  they  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  handsome  before.  But  the  bride  sat 
opposite  to  him  dressed  in  black,  neither  opening  her  evcs 
nor  speaking  a  word.  At  length  the  Soldier  asked  the 
Ikther  if  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife, 
and  immediately  the  two  eider  sisters  arose,  and  ran  to 
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tlieir  Chambers  to  dresa  tliemselves  out  in  tbeir  most  be< 
Coming  clotfaea,  for  each  thought  ehe  fibould  be  chosen. 
Ueanwhile  tbe  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  foand  himself  alone 
witK  bis  bride,  puiled  out  the  half  of  tbe  ring  and  tbrew  it 
into  a  oup  of  wine,  wbich  be  banded  acrose  the  table.  Shf 
took  it,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  drunk  it  sud  seen  tbe  half 
ring  lying  at  tbe  bottom  her  beart  beat  rapidlj,  and  ßha 
produced  tbe  other  half,  wbich  she  wore  round  ber  neck 
on  a  riband.  She  beld  them  togetber,  and  they  joined 
each  other  exactiy,  and  tbe  stranger  said,  "I  am  your 
bridegroom,  wbom  jou  saw  first  aa  Bearskin ;  but  through 
God's  mercy  I  bave  regained  mj  human  form,  and  am  my- 
self  once  more."  With  these  words  be  embraced  and  kissed 
ber;  and  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  two  eldest  sisters  entered  in 
füll  costume.  As  soon  as  they  «aw  tbat  tbe  veiy  handsoma 
man  bad  fallen  to  the  share  of  their  youngcst  stster,  and 
hecrd  that  be  was  the  same  as  "  Dearskiu,"  they  ran  out  of 
the  bouae  füll  of  rage  and  jealousy. 
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ONE  Bommer'a  day  the  Bear  and  tbo  Wolf  were  walkiii^ 
in  the  Forest,  and  the  Bear  heard  a  bird  nngiog  ▼er;' 
Bveetly,  and  said,  "Brother  Wolf,  what  kind  of  bizd  iR 
that  wbich  is  ainging  so  delightfully?" 

"Thiat  13  the  King  of  the  birds,  before  whom  we  mos! 
do  reTerence,"  replied  the  Wolf;  bnt  it  was  only  tba  Wren, 

"If  that  be  so,"  said  tbe  Bear,  "I  ahould  like  to  see 
bis  royal  palace ;  come,  Icad  me  to  it."  "  That  oannot  bo 
as  you  üke,"  replied  tlie  Wolf,  "you  mnstwait  tili  the 
Queen  returna."  Soon  afterwards  the  Queen  arrived  with 
sorae  food  in  her  bill,  and  the  King  too,  to  feed  their 
young  onea,  and  the  Bear  would  have  gone  off  to  see  them, 
but  the  Wolf,  pnlling  hia  ear,  said,  "  No,  you  muat  wait  tili 
the  Queen  and  the  Kin<^  arc  both  ofl"  ngain." 

Su  after  observing  well  tlie  Situation  of  the  nest  the  two 
trampcd  off,  but  the  Bear  had  no  rcst,  for  he  wished  still  to 
8ee  tlie  royal  palace,  and  aller  a  short  delay  he  set  off  to  it 
again.  Ile  found  the  King  and  Queen  absent,  and,  peeping 
into  the  nest,  lie  »aw  five  or  six  young  birds  lying  in  it. 
"  Js  that  the  royal  paface?"  exclaimed  the  Bear ;  "  that  is  a 
miserable  palace!  you  are  no  King's  children,  but  dishon- 
onrable  young  brats."  "  No,  no,  that  we  are  not  I"  burst  out 
the  little  Wrens  together  in  a  great  passion,  for  to  them 
this  speech  was  addreaaed.  "  No,  no,  we  are  born  of  hon^ 
■  ourable  parents,  and  you,  Mr.  Bear,  shall  make  your 
vords  goodl"  At  this  speech  the  Bear  and  the  Wolf 
were  much  frightened  and  ran  back  to  their  holcs;  but  the 
little  Wrens  kcpt  up  an  unceasing  clamour  tili  their  p^ 
rents'  return.     As  soon  as  they  eame  back  with  fwxl  in 
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thcir  mouths  the  little  birds  bcgan,  "  We  will  none  of  u« 
touch  a  fly's  leg,  but  will  starve  rather,  until  jou  decido 
whether  we  are  honourable  children  or  not,  for  the  Bear 
has  been  here  and  insulted  us !" 

"  Be  quiet,"  replied  the  King,  "  and  that  shall  soon  be 
nettled,"  and  thcreopon  he  flew  with  his  Queen  to  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  Bear  and  called  to  him  froni  the  entrance, 
"Old  grumbler,  why  have  you  insulted  my  children? 
That  shall  cost  you  dear,  for  we  will  decide  the  matter  by 
a  pitched  battle." 

War  having  thus  bcen  declared  against  the  Bear,  all 
the  four-foüted  beasts  were  summoned,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
cüw,  the  goat,  the  stag,  and  every  animal  on  the  face  of  tho 
earth.  The  Wren,  on  tlie  other  hand,  summoned  every 
flying  thing;  not  only  the  birds,  great  and  small,  but  also 
the  gnat,  the  hörnet,  the  bee,  and  the  flies. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  the 
war  the  Wren  King  sent  out  spics  to  see  who  was  appointed 
comniauder-in-chief  of  the  enemy.  The  Gnat  was  the 
most  cunning  of  all  the  army,  and  he  therefore  buzzed 
away  into  the  forest  whcre  the  enemy  was  encamped,  and 
alighted  on  a  leaf  of  the  tree  beneath  wliich  the  watch- 
word  was  given  out.  There  stood  the  Bear  and  called  the 
Fox  to  him,  and  said,  "  You  are  the  most  crafty  of  animals, 
so  you  must  be  general,  and  Icad  us  on."  "  Well,"  said 
the  Fox,  "but  what  sign  shall  we  appoint?"  Nobody 
knew.  Then  the  Fox  said,  "  I  have  a  fine  long  bushy  tail, 
which  looks  like  a  red  feather  at  a  distance ;  .if  I  h(?ld  thia 
U\i\  straight  up  all  is  going  well  and  you  must  march  after 
me ;  but  if  I  sulFer  it  to  hang  down,  run  away  as  fast  aa 
you  can."  As  soon  as  the  Gnat  heard  all  this  she  flew 
home  and  told  the  Wren  King  every  thing  to  a  hair. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  the  battle  to  begin,  the  four- 
footed  bciists  all  came  running  along  to  the  field,  shakint?  the 
earth  with  their  roaring  and  bellowing.     The  Wren  Kiii^ 
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also  came  witli  bis  anny,  whirring  aod  bosritig  mnd  htiB' 
ming,  enongh  to  tenify  any  one  out  oF  bia  setuea.  Hien 
tbe  Wren  King  sent  tbe  Homet  forward  U>  Bettle  Dpon  tbe 
Foz'b  tail  and  sting  it  with  all  bia  power.  Äa  aooo  aa  Uta 
Fox  feit  tbe  first  sting  be  drew  up  hia  bind  leg  Titb  tim 
pain,  atill  carrying,  faowever,  bis  tail  as  higb  io  tbe  ur  m 
before ;  at  the  aecond  ating  be  was  obliged  to  drop  it  a  littla 
bit ;  but  at  tbe  tbiid  be  could  no  longer  bear  tbe  pain,  bat 
was  forced  to  drop  bis  tail  between  bis  lega,  Aa  sooa  aa 
tbe  otber  beaats  saw  tbia,  tbey  thoaght  all  was  loei^  and 
began  to  rUD  eacb  one  to  bis  own  bole ;  ao  the  birda  woa 
tbe  battle  witbout  dilflculty. 

Wben  all  waa  over  tbe  Wren  King  and  hia  Qaeen  Sew 
home  to  tbeir  cbildren,  and  cried  out,  "Kejoioel  r^tnoel 
Ve  havQ  woQ  tbe  battle ;  now  eat  and  drink  as  mncb  aa 
you  ptease." 

The  young  Wrena,  however,  aaid,  "  Still  we  will  not 
eat  tili  tbe  Bear  has  come  to  our  nest  and  begged  pardon, 
and  admitted  that  we  are  bonourable  children." 

So  the  Wren  King  flew  back  to  the  cave  of  the  Bear, 
and  callcd  out,  "  Old  grumbler,  you  miist  come  to  the  nest 
and  beg  pardon  of  my  chüdren  for  calling  tbem  dishoD- 
ourable,  eise  your  ribs  ahall  be  crushed  in  your  body  I" 

In  great  terror  the  Bear  crept  out  and  begged  pardon ; 
and  afterwarda  the  young  Wrena,  being  now  made  bappy 
in  their  minds,  aettied  down  to  eatingand  drinkiog;  and  I 
am  afraid  they  made  tbemaelves  tipay,  for  tbey  kept  ap 
their  meiriment  tili  it  waa  very  late. 


^ 


CI. 


The  Sweet  Soup. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor  but  pious  little  Girl 
who  lived  alone  with  her  mother,  and  when  my  story 
begins  they  had  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat.  So  tlie  child 
went  out  into  the  forest,  and  there  she  met  with  an  cid 
Woman,  who  already  knew  her  distress,  and  who  presentad 
her  with  a  pot  which  had  this  power : — if  one  said  to  it| 
**  Boil,  little  pot  I"  it  would  cook  sweet  soup ;  and  when 
one  said,  "  Stop,  little  pot  I"  it  would  immediately  cease  to 
boil.  The  little  Girl  took  the  pot  home  to  her  mother,  and 
now  their  poverty  and  distresses  were  at  an  end,  for  they 
could  have  sweet  broth  as  often  as  they  pleased.  One 
day^  however,  the  little  Girl  went  out,  and  in  her  absence 
the  mother  said,  "  Boil,  little  pot  I  So  it  began  to  cook, 
and  she  soon  ate  all  she  wished ;  but  when  she  wanted  to 
have  the  pot  stop  she  found  she  did  not  know  the  word. 
Away,  therefore,  the  pot  boiled,  and  very  quickly  waa 
over  the  edge;  and  as  it  boiled  and  boiled  the  kitchen 
presently  became  füll,  then  the  house,  and  the^  next 
house,  and  soon  the  whole  street.  It  seemed  likely  to 
satisfy  all  the  world,  for,  though  there  was  the  greatcst 
necessity  to  do  so,  nobody  knew  how  to  stop  it.  At  last, 
when  only  a  very  small  cottage  of  all  the  village  was  left 
unfilled  with  soup,  the  child  returned,  and  said  at  once, 
"  Stop,  little  pot !"  Immediately  it  ceased  to  boil ;  but 
whoever  wishes  to  enter  into  the  village  must  eat  his  way 
through  ths  soup  I  1 1 


The  Faithful  Beasts. 


TQERE  was  onoe  a  Man  who  bad,not  a  gieat  dul  of 
mooejr,  but  with  the  little  hu  had  he  wandered  into 
the  Wide  world.  Sooa  he  came  to  a  village  where  the  boj* 
were  rimniDg  together  screaming  and  laughing,  and  ha 
asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  "OhI"  replied  they, 
"  we  have  got  a  niouse  which  we  are  going  to  teach  to 
dance:  only  Bee  what  a  beautiful  spot  it  is;  Kow  it  will 
akip  round  1"  The  Man,  bowever,  pitied  the  poor  Mouw^ 
and  Said,  "  Let  it  escape,  my  boys,  and  I  will  give  yoo 
money,"  So  he  gave  tbem  sonie  coppere,  and  they  let  the 
poor  animal  loose,  which  ran  as  fast  aa  it  could  into  a  hole 
dose  by,  Ailer  this  the  Man  went  on  and  came  to  another 
village,  where  the  boys  had  a  Monkey,  which  they  forced 
to  dance  and  tumble,  and  laughed  at  without  letti'jg  the 
poor  tbtng  have  any  rest.  To  these  also  the  Man  gave 
money  that  they  might  release  the  Monkey ;  and  by-and- 
by,  Coming  to  a  third  village,  he  saw  the  boys  making  a 
Bear  in  chains  dance  and  stand  upright,  and  if  he  growled 
they  aeemed  all  the  better  pleosed.  This  animal's  liberty 
thii  Man  also  purchased,  and  the  Bear,  very  glad  to  find 
himself  on  bis  four  feet  again,  tramped  away. 

The  Man,  however,  with  these  purchases  spent  all  hia 
money,  and  he  found  he  had  not  a  copper  farthing  evea 
left  in  bis  pocket  So  he  said  to  himself,  "  The  Eang  bai 
rouch  in  his  treasure-chamber  which  he  does  not  waot: 
of  bunger  I  oannot  die;  I  must  take  some  of  this  money, 
and  then  whea  I  become  rieh  I  can  replace  it."  With 
theae  thoughts  he  managed  to  get  into  the  treusure-cham- 
bei  and  took  a  little  &om  the  heaps,  but  as  he  was  slippiug 
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out  he  was  seized  by  the  King's  guards.  They  said  he 
was  a  thief,  and  took  him  before  the  justice,  who  sentenced 
him,  as  he  had  done  a  crirainal  act,  to  be  put  in  a  ehest 
on  the  water.  The  lid  of  the  ehest  was  füll  of  holes 
whereby  he  might  obtain  air,  and,  besides,  a  jug  of  water 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  were  put  in  with  him.  While  he  was 
floating  about  in  great  distress  of  mind,  he  heard  some- 
thing  gnawing  and  scratching  at  the  lock  of  his  ehest,  and  • 
all  at  once  it  gave  way  and  up  flew  the  lid.  Then  he  saw 
the  Mouse  and  the  Monkcy  and  the  Bear  Standing  by,  and 
found  it  was  they  who  had  opened  the  ehest  because  he 
had  helped  them;  but  they  did  not  know  how  to  proceed 
next,  so  they  held  a  consultation  together.  In  the  mean 
while  a  white  stone  rolled  by  into  the  water,  in  shape  like 
a  round  egg.  "That  has  come  in  the  very  nick  of  time,"* 
said  the  Bear,  "for  it  is  a  wonderful  stone,  which  whoever 
owns  he  can  wish  himself  in  whatever  place  he  desires." 

The  Man,  therefore,  picked  up  the  stone,  and  as  he  held 
it  in  hand  he  wished  hirnseif  in  a  Castle  with  a  garden  and 
stables.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  he  found  himself 
in  a  Castle  with  a  garden  and  stables  just  to  his  mind,  and 
everything  was  so  beautiful  and  nice  that  he  could  not 
admire  it  enough. 

After  a  time  some  merchants  came  by  that  way,  and, 
as  they  passed,  one  called  to  the  others,  "See  what  a  noble 
Castle  Stands  here,  where  lately,  when  we  were  here  before, 
there  was  nothing  but  dreary  sand."  Their  curiosity  was 
therefore  aroused,  and  they  entered  the  Castle  and  inquired 
of  the  Man  how  he  had  raanaged  to  build  the  pla^e  so 
quickly.  "  I  did  not  do  it,"  said  he,  "  but  my  wonderful 
Btone."  "What  kind  of  a  stone  can  it  be?"  inquired  the 
mcrchant;  and,  going  in,  the  Man  fetched  it  and  showed 
it  to  them.  The  sight  of  it  pleased  them  so  much  that 
they  inquired  if  it  were  not  for  sale,  and  oöered  him  all 
their  beautiful  goods  in  exchange.    The  gpod^  \öO«.  *^^ 
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Mou'g  fäncy,  and,  bis  beart  being  fickle  and  hankeriiig 
after  new  things,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  penoaded  knd 
tbonght  the  beauUful  tbinga  were  worth  more  tfaaa  hk  . 
itotie,  80  be  gave  it  away  to  them  in  excbango.  Bat 
ecarcely  bad  be  given  it  oat  of  hü  handa  when  all  bin 
fortana  vaniabed,  and  be  fbund  bimself  again  in  bis  floct- 
ing  ehest  on  tbe  water  witb  nothing  bnt  hia  jng  of  watOT 
.  and  loafof  bread.  The  faitbfal  beasla,  the  Uouae,  Monkej, 
and  Bear,  aa  aoon  aa  they  saw  bis  miafortnne,  came  agaia 
to  belp  bim,  but  they  could  not  manage  to  unfästea  tha 
lock,  becauae  it  was  much  stronger  tban  the  former  od& 
Tbereupon  the  Bear  said,  "  We  must  procura  tha  wondei^ 
ful  stone  again,  or  our  work  ia  uselesa."  Nov,  tbe  mer* 
cbants  had  stopped  at  the  Castle  and  lived  there  constantljr, 
Bo  the  three  faithfui  animals  went  away  togcther,  and  when 
they  arrived  in  the  neigbbourhood  the  Bear  said  the  Moose 
must  peep  through  the  keybole  and  see  what  was  going 
on,  for  since  he  was  small  no  onc  would  notice  him.  The 
Mouse  consenled  and  went,  but  aoon  retumed,  sayiiig,  "  It 
is  useless,  I  have  peeped  in,  but  the  stone  hangs  on  a  red 
riband  below  tbe  mirror,  and  above  and  below  sit  two  great 
cats  with  fierj  eyes  to  waUih  it."  Then  the  othera  said, 
"Never  mind,  go  back  again  and  wait  tili  the  master  goea 
to  bed  and  falls  asleep,  then  do  jou  slip  in  through  the 
hole  and  creep  on  to  the  bed,  and  twitch  his  nose  and  bite 
off  one  of  his  whiskers."  So  the  Mouse  crepC  in  and  did 
as  aha  was  told,  and  the  master,  waking  up,  rubbed  bis 
Doee  in  a  paseion,  and  exciaimed,  "The  cata  are  wortb 
DOthing  1  they  let  the  mice  in  who  bite  tbe  very  bair  off 
my  bead !"  And,  so  saying,  he  hunted  them  all  away,  and 
the  Mouse  won  her  game. 

The  next  night,  as  soon  as  the  master  was  sound  asleep, 
tbe  Moose  crept  in  again,  and  nibbled  and  gnawed  at  the 
riband  antil  it  broke  in  balves,  and  down  feit  the  stonc^ 
which  she  theo  pushed  oat  under  the  door.  But  thia  lattei 
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matter  was  very  difficult  for  the  poor  Mouse  to  manage, 
and  she  called  to  the  Monkey,  who  drew  it  quite  out  with 
his  long  pavvs.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  him,  and  he 
carried  the  stone  down  to  the  water  side  accompanied  by 
the  others.  When  they  got  there  the  Monkey  asked  how 
they  were  to  get  at  the  ehest.  "  Oh,"  replied  the  Bear 
"  that  is  soon  done ;  1  will  swim  into  the  water,  and  you, 
Monkey,  shall  sit  upon  my  back,  holding  fast  with  your 
hands  while  you  carry  the  stone  in  your  mouth ;  you, 
Mouse,  can  sit  in  my  right  ear."  They  all  did  as  the  Bear 
Buggested,  and  he  swam  off  down  the  river,  but  very  soon 
he  feit  uneasy  at  the  silence,  and  so  began  to  chatter,  say- 
ing,  "Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Monkey,  we  are  brave  fellows, 
don't  you  think?"  But  the  Monkey  did  not  answer  a 
Word.  "  Is  that  manners  ?"  said  the  Bear  again,  "  Will 
you  not  give  your  comrade  an  answer?  crabbed  fellow  is 
he  who  makes  no  reply."  Then  the  Monkey  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  and,  leLting  the  stone  fall  into  the 
water,  he  cried  out,  "You  stupid  fellow,  how  could  I 
answer  you  with  the  stone  in  my  mouth  ?  Now  it  is  lost, 
and  all  through  your  fault." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,"  said  the  Bear;  "  we  will  soon  re- 
cover  it."  Thereupon  they  consulted  together,  and  sum- 
moned  all  the  frogs  and  other  creatures  living  in  the  water, 
and  said  to  them,  "  There  is  a  powerful  enemy  Coming 
against  you  ;  but  make  haste  and  procure  us  the  stones  aa 
quickly  as  possible,  and  we  will  then  build  a  wall  to  pro- 
tect  you." 

These  words  frightened  the  water  animals,  and  they 
brought  up  stones  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  came  a  fat  old 
frog  waddling  along  who  had  the  wonderful  stone  in  her 
mouth,  hanging  by  a  piece  of  red  riband.  Then  the  Bear 
was  glad,  and,  relieving  the  frog  of  his  bürden  he  politely 
said  it  was  all  right,  they  might  go  home  again  now,  and 
00  took  a  Short  leave.    Aller  this  the  three  bQ^<&\ä  ^^^\s\.  \f^ 
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thickef>t  brusli-wood.    The  aecond  Surgeon  all  this  whilt 

kept  rubbing  hia  eycs  and  could  not  mnke  ont  what  wai 

amisa.    '*  W  hat  have  I  done  T  aaid  he  to  his  comrades ; 

"  iheae  arc  not  my  eyea,  I  cannot  acc ;  rou  muat  lead  me, 

or  I  shall  fall."     So  ihey  Iravelle«!  tili  evening  with  great 

troiible  to  themaolves,  when  thcv  came  to  another  inn. 

They  j«lci»ped  inlo  the  parloiir,  and  there  in  the  corncr  aat 

a  rieh  man  nt  a  table,  counting  his  inoney.     The  Sargeon 

with  the  thief 'ss  hnnd  went  up  to  him  and  peered  at  bim, 

and  as  aoon  as  his  back  was  turned,  made  a  grasp  at  the 

gold  and  took  a  handful.    "  For  shame,  comrade,"  cried  the 

others ;  "  you  must  not  ateal ;  what  arc  you  doing  ?"  "  Oh, 

how  can  I  hclp  myself  ?''  he  asked  ;  "  my  band  is  drawn  to 

it,  and  1  must  takc  it  whether  I  will  or  not  1"     Soon  after 

this  tiiev  went  to  bed,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  one  could 

not  see  his  band  bcfore  his  eyes.    All  at  once  the  Surgeoa 

with  the  cjit's  eyes  woke  up,  and  disturbing  the  othera, 

cried  out,  "  See,  see,  how  ihc  white  mice  nre  running  aboal 

in  the  room  I"     The  two  others  thereupon   raised  thcii 

heads.  but  thev  could  see  noihin«r.     "  It  is  evident  to  me 

now,"  ai'id  the  first  Surgeon,  "that  we  have  not  got  oui 

üwn,  WC  must  go  back  to  the  landlonl  who  dec^ived  us." 

The  fuliowing  morning  they  rode  back  to  the  firat  inn, 

und  told  the  landlord   they  had  not  received  their  own 

things  again,  ft)r  one  had  got  a  thief 's  band,  another  a  pigV 

heart,  and  a  third  a  cat's  eyes."    The  landlord  thereujx'^r 

went  to  call  the  servant-maid,  but  shc  had  escaped  out  of 

the  backdoor  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  Surgeons  Coming,  and 

did  not  return.    The  three  now  threatencd  to  set  fire  to  the 

bousc  if  the  landlord  did  not  give  them  a  large  sum  of 

money ;  and  the  poor  man  was  compelled  to  give  them  all 

he  could  scrape  together,  with  which  they  went  away.  Bul 

although  they  had  enough  to  last  them  their  lifetime,  eacl: 

would  rather  have  had  his  own  band,  heart,  or  eycs  thai 

all  the  inouey  in  the  world. 


cm. 


Three  Little  Tales  about  Toads, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  tliere  was  a  little  girl  wbose  motlici 
gave  her  every  day  at  noon  a  little  basin  of  milk  and 
bread,  which  she  used  to  eat,  sitting  outside  the  house  in 
the  court  Once  when  she  began  to  eat  there  came  a  little 
Toad  out  of  a  crack  in  the  wall,  which  put  its  head  into 
the  milk,  and  drank  some.  The  Child  was  pleased  with 
this;  and  the  next  day,  and  every  day  when  she  sat  there 
with  her  basin,  and  the  Toad  did  not  make  its  appearance, 
she  used  to  call  it  thus : —     • 

*Toa(fie,  Toadie,  quicklj  com«; 
Hither  oome,  my  pet ; 
And  you  »hidl  huve  a  little  crurab 
And  milk  bcfore  you  sei  T 

At  these  words  the  Toad  would  run  and  squat  itself 
down  to  its  feast.  It  showed  itself  grateful  too,  for  it 
always  brought  the  child  something  out  of  its  secret  treas- 
ures, — shining  stoiies,  pearls,  or  golden  toys.  But  the 
Toad  would  only  drink  milk,  and  not  touch  the  bread;  so 
once  the  Child  took  its  little  spoon,  and  tapped  the  Toad 
gcntly  on  the  head,  saying,  "Eat  some  bread  too,  pet!*' 
The  mother,  standing  in  the  kitchen,  heard  the  Child 
Bpeaking  to  something,  and  when  she  saw  it  tap  the  Toad 
witli  its  spoon  she  ran  out  with  a  faggot  of  wood  And  killed 
the  good  creature. 

From  that  time  a  change  came  ovcr  the  Child.  So  long 
as  the  Toad  had  played  with  it,  it  had  grown  strong  and 
hearty,  but  now  its  red  checks  vanished,  and  it  became 
quite  thin.    Sool  the  death-bird  began  to  scream  in  tb« 
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forest,  and  the  red-breasts  collcoteA  Icaves  «nd  twigi  9ir  a 
OTowD  of  death ;  and  by-and-bj  tba  poor  litUa  Child  li^ 
OQ  a  bier. 


An  orphsn  Child  was  sitting  and  aiHoning  od  tbe  ^tj 
wall,  and  aaw  a  Tood  como  oot  of  an  opening  beneatb  tht 
wall.  The  Child  quicklj  Bpread  oat  ita  bluQ  ootton  band* 
kerchief  near  itself,  so  that  the  Toad  migbt  be  obliged  to 
valk  over  it;  snd,  as  the  Child  hoped,  rest  upon  iL  Ai 
Boon  as  the  Toad  sav  what  wiiB  done  it  turned  ronnd,  and 
canifl  again,  bringing  a  little  golden  orown,  wbiob  h  laid 
down  on  the  handkerchief,  and  theo  retumed  to  ita  hol& 
The  little  Girl  took  np  the  crown,  which  was  span  of 
delicat«  threads  of  gold,  and  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  put 
it  out  of  sight;  so  the  Toad',  whea  it  caioe  again,  could 
not  aee  it. 

l'herenpon  the  poor  Toad  crept  up  to  tbe  wall,  and 
beat  its  little  bead  against  it  tili  it  lost  all  strength,  and 
feil  down  dead.  Now,  if  the  Child  had  left  the  crown 
where  it  was  laid,  the  Toad  would  bave  brought  more 
treasures  out  of  its  hole. 


"Hubu,  hnbul"  cried  a  Toad. 

"Come  bitherl"  said  a  Child  to  it.  Whea  tbe  Toad 
eame  tbe  Child  osked, 

"  nave  you  seen  my  sbter,  Bed-Stocking,  thia  mom* 
ing?" 

"No,  no;  not  IT  croaked  the  Toad,  "bow  sboold  I? 
nnbu,  huhu  I" 

And  the  Toad  hoppcd  awaj. 


CIV. 

The  Poor  Miller's  Son  and  the  Cat 


ON'C'E  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  mill  an  olJ  Miller 
who  liad  neither  wife  nor  children,  bat  three  appren-' 
tices  instead ;  and,  after  they  had  bcen  with  bim  several 
years,  he  said  to  them  one  day,  **I  am  old,  and  shall  retire 
from  business  sooti;  do  you  all  go  out,  and  whichever  of 
you  brings  me  home  the  best  horse,  to  him  will  I  give  the 
mill,  and,  moreover,  he  shall  attend  me  in  my  last  illness" 
The  third  of  the  apprentices  was  a  small  lad  despisoJ 
by  the  others,  and  so  much  so,  that  they  did  not  intend 
that  he  should  ever  have  the  mill,  evcn  after  them.  But 
all  three  went  out  together,  and  as  soon  as  they  got  away 
from  the  village  the  two  eklest  brothers  said  to  the  stupid 
Hans,  "You  may  as  well  remain  here;  in  all  your  lifetime 
you  will  never  find  a  horse."  Neverthcless  Hans  went 
with  them,  and  when  night  came  on  they  arrived  at  a 
hollow  where  they  laid  down  to  sleep.  The  two  clever 
brothers  waited  tili  Ilans  was  fast  asleep,  and  then  they 
got  up  and  walked  off,  leaving  Ilans  snoring.  Now  they 
thought  they  had  done  a  very  clever  thing,  but  we  shall 
See  how  they  fared.  By-and-by  the  sun  arose  and  awoke 
Ilans,  who,  when  he  found  himself  lying  in  a  deep  hollow, 
peeped  all  around  him  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Ileavensl 
where  have  I  got  to?"  He  soon  got  up  and  scrambled  out 
of  the  hollow  into  tbe  forest,  thinking  to  himself,  "Ilere  I 
am  all  alone,  what  shall  I  do  to  get  at  a  horse?"  While 
he  ruminated,  a  little  tortoiseshell  Cat  carae  up,  and  asked 
in  a  most  friendly  manner,  "  Where  are  you  going,  Hans?" 
"  Ah  I  you  can  help  me,"  said  Hans.  "  Yes,  I  know  very 
wdH  what  you  wish,"  replied  the  Cat;  "you  want  a  fioe 


cxv. 


The  Three  Journeymen. 


^^nERE  were  once  three  Journcymen,  who  agreod  tfk> 
-^  gelber  to  travel  in  Company,  and  alwajs  work  in  tbe 
aame  town.  Bat  one  season  they  could  find  no  master  to 
employ  them,  so  that  by  degrees  tbey  became  quite  ngged, 
and  bad  nothing  to  live  upon.  They  asked  each  otber 
what  they  should  do ;  and  one  proposed  that  they  shoold 
not  stop  any  longer  wbere  they  were,  bat  wander  aboat* 
and  when  they  came  to  a  town  where  no  work  was  to  be 
had,  tbey  sbould  separate,  first  making  an  agreement  with 
tbe  landiord  of  their  inn,  that  he  would  receive  their  let* 
ters,  so  that  each  might  know  where  bis  companions  were. 
This  plan  appearcd  tbe  best  they  could  adopt^  and  tbey  set 
out  on  their  travels.  On  the  road  a  well-dressed  man  met 
them,  who  inquired  of  them  who  they  were.  "  We  are 
journeymen,"  said  they,  **  in  search  of  work,  and  hitberto 
we  have  been  successful ;  but  when  we  are  no  longer 
fortunate  we  mean  to  separate." 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  that,"  said  tbe  stranger; 
"  if  you  only  do  what  I  teil  you,  you  shall  not  want  for 
money  or  work;  for  you  may  even  become  great  lorda^ 
and  ride  in  your  own  carriages." 

'*  If  it  does  not  injure  our  souls  and  bappiness,"  said 
one,  "  we  will  readily  do  what  you  wish.*' 

"No;  I  have  no  claim  upon  you,"  replied  tbe  man; 
"  of  that  sort  at  least" 

The  other  Journeyman,  meanwbile,  bad  observed  the 
ßtranger's  feet;  and  when  he  saw  one  was  a  borse's  boof 
and  the  other  a  human  foot,  he  would  have  notbing  to  do 
with  the  agreement  at  first.     But  the  Evil  One  said  it  wtf 
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safe.  Hans  went  off  and  did  what  he  was  told  ;  and  whcn 
it  was  finished  he  took  home  the  scjthe,  whetstone,  and 
baj,  and  asked  the  Cat  if  she  would  not  give  him  a  reward? 
"  No,"  Said  the  Cat,  "  you  must  first  do  several  things  for 
me ;  here  are  beams  of  silver,  binding  clamps,  joista,  and 
all  that  is  necessary,  all  of  silver,  and  of  these  you  must 
lirat  build  me  a  small  house."  Hans  built  it,  and  when  it 
was  done  he  reminded  the  Cat  he  had  still  no  horse, 
although  his  seven  years  had  passed  like  half  the  timc. 
The  Cat  asked  him  whether  he  wished  to  see  her  horses? 
"  Yes,"  Said  Hans.  So  they  went  out  of  the  house,  and 
as  they  opened  the  door  there  stood  twelve  horses,  very 
proud  creatures,  pawing  the  ground  impatiently.  Hans 
was  glad  enough  to  see  them,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  looked 
at  thera  for  a  minute  the  Cat  gave  him  his  dinner,  and  said, 
"  Go  home  ;  I  shall  not  give  you  your  horse  with  you,  but 
in  three  days  I  will  come  to  you  and  bring  it  with  nie." 
So  Hans  walked  off,  and  the  cats  showed  him  the  way  to 
the  mill ;  but  as  they  had  not  furnished  him  with  new 
clothes,  he  was  forced  to  go  in  his  old  ragged  ones,  which 
he  had  taken  with  him,  and  which  duriiig  the  seven  yeara 
had  become  much  too  short  for  him.  When  he  arrived  at 
home  he  found  the  two  other  apprentioes  had  preceded  him, 
and  each  had  brought  a  horse;  but  thj  one  was  blind  and 
the  other  lame.  '*  Where  isyour  horse,  Hans?"  inquired 
they.  "  It  will  follow  me  in  three  days,"  he  rcplied.  At 
that  they  Innghed,  and  cried,  "  Yes,  Hans,  and  when  it  does 
come  it  will  be  something  wonderful,  no  doubt."  Hans 
then  went  into  the  parlour,  but  the  old  Miller  said  he 
should  not  sit  at  table  because  he  was  so  ragged  and  dirty ; 
they  would  be  ashamed  of  bim  if  any  one  came  in.  So 
they  gave  him  something  to  eat  out  of  doors,  and  when 
l>ed-time  caine  the  two  brothers  refused  Hans  a  share  of 
the  bed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  creep  into  the  goose-coop 
and  Stretch  himself  upon  some  hard  straw.  The  ^^"^^V 
II.- 
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CXVI. 

Ferdinand  tlie  Faithful,  and 

Fci-dinand  tlic  Unfaithful. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  livcd  a  certain  Man  and  hil 
Wife  who  as  long  as  they  wcre  in  prosperous  circum« 
stances  were  bleascd  with  no  children,  but  as  soon  as  poverty 
came  u[)on  theni  a  little  boy  was  born  to  them.  Tbey  were 
now  so  poor  that  they  could  get  no  one  to  stand  godfather 
to  their  child,  and  thc  Man  determined  he  would  go  to  an- 
other  town  and  scek  onc.  On  his  way  he  met  a  poor  man, 
who  inquired  whither  hc  was  going,  and  he  told  him  he  was 
in  search  of  sorne  one  to  be  s)K)nsor  to  his  son.  "  Oh  !"  said 
the  poor  man,  "you  are  in  distress,  and  I  alsol  I  will  be 
godfather  to  your  child,  although  I  am  too  poor  to  give 
him  any  gift;  go  teil  your  wife  and  let  her  come  to  the 
church  with  the  child."  As  soon  as  they  got  there  the 
beggar  said  thc  name  of  the  boy  should  be  Ferdinand  the 
Faithful;  and  so  he  was  baptized. 

When  they  came  away  from  tlie  ehnrch  the  beggarsaid 

to  the  Mother,  "I  cannot  no  with  vou  bccause  I  have  no* 

thing  to  give  you,  nor  you  to  me;  but  take  this  key  and 

your  husband  take  care  of  it  tili  your  boy  is  fourteen 

rs  old;  and  at  that  age  he  must  go  up  the  hill,  and  he 

1  there  come  to  a  Castle  to  which  this  key  belongs  and 

itever  is  in  the  Castle  it  shall  be  his." 

When  the  boy  reached  the  age  of  seveh,  he  was  once 

iiying  with  other  children,  and  they  teased  him  and  said 

'■^•^d  received  no  present  from  his  godfather  as  they  had 

Thercupon  the  boy  went  to  his  father  and  asked 

her  vvhat  they  said  was  true.     "  Oli !  ho,"  replied 

j  "  your  godtvxVXxviT  \^?\.  ^  \l^^  <!ot  you  which  un- 


cv. 


Hans  the  Hedgehog, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  wag  a  Farmer  who  had  quito 
enough  of  money  and  property  to  live  upon,  butricU 
ns  he  was  he  lacked  one  piece  of  fortune ;  he  had  no  chil- 
dren.  Ofttimes  when  he  weiit  to  market  with  the  other 
farmers  they  laughed  at  him  and  asked  why  he  had  no 
children  ?  At  length  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and  when  ho 
came  horae  he  said,  "  I  will  have  a  child,  and  it  shall  bo 
a  hedgehog."  Soon  after  this  speech  a  child  was  born  to 
him  which  was  like  a  hedgehog  in  the  upper  part  of  ita 
body,  and  formed  as  a  boy  below,  and  when  his  wife  saw 
it  she  was  frightened,  and  cried,  "  See  what  you  have 
wished  for!"  So  the  man  said,  "It  cannot  be  helped  now, 
and  it  must  be  christened,  but  we  can  procure  no  godfather 
for  it."  "  We  cannot  call  him  anything  eise  than  *  Hans 
the  Hedgehog.' "  said  the  wife ;  and  when  the  priest  bap- 
tized  him  he  said,  "  On  account  of  his  spikes  he  can 
ßleep  in  no  common  cradle."  So  behind  the  stove  a  little 
straw  was  laid,  upon  which  the  child  slept,  and  there  he 
kept  for  eight  years,  tili  his  father  grew  tired  of  him  and 
wished  he  might  die.*  However,  the  child  did  not,  but  re- 
mained  in  a  torpid  State,  and  one  day  th\3  Farmer  resolved 
to  go  to  a  fair  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  neighbouring 
iown.  He  asked  his  wife  what  he  should  bring  home,  and 
fhc  told  him,  "  A  little  piece  of  meat  and  a  couple  of  rolla 
of  bread  for  the  housekeeping."  Then  he  asked  the  servant, 
and  she  requested  a  couple  of  pots  and  a  pair  of  stockings. 
Lastly  he  asked  Hans  what  he  liked,  and  the  child  replied, 
**  Bring  me,  father,  a  bagpipe."  Accordingly,  when  the 
Fanner  returned  home  he  brought  his  wife  the  meat  and 
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the  sort  of  man  for  him.  At  first  he  refuaed  to  bear  abo 
the  matter,  and  said  be  must  go  on;  8o  tbe  maiden  we 
berself  to  the  Kling  and  said  she  knew  of  a  good  servai 
The  King  bade  her  bring  him  before  him ;  and  as  he  h 
a  horse  which  he  said  he  could  not  part  with  on  any  accou 
the  King  made  him  his  Courier.  As  soon  then  as  Ferdinai 
the  Unfuithful  heard  of  this,  he  asked  the  maiden  if  s 
sould  not  assist  him  also;  and,  willing  to  oblige  both,  s 
went  to  the  King  and  got  him  a  place  in  the  royal  houi 
hold  also. 

A  morning  or  two  afler  their  arrival  the  King  awol 
groaning  and  lamenting  that  his  dear  bride  was  not  wi 
him.  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  the  Unfaithful  heard  this, 
went  to  the  King  (because  all  along  he  had  a  spite  agair 
Ferdinand  the  Fuithful)  and  advised  him  to  send  a  messe 
ger  after  her.  "  You  have  a  Courier,"  he  said ;  "  why  n 
send  him  off  to  fetch  her  back?  and  if  he  does  not  brii 
her  let  his  head  pay  the  forfeitl"  Thcreupon  the  Eai 
Bummoned  Ferdinand  the  Faithful  and  ordered  him  ( 
pain  of  deatli  to  bring  back  his  beloved  bride  from  t 
place  where  she  was. 

Ferdinand  went  into  the  stable  to  his  favourite  hon 
and  began  to  groan  and  weep,  "  Oh  1  what  an  unlucl 
man  am  I !"  The  Uorse  thcreupon  began  to  speak,  ai 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  Ferdinand  was  astonish 
to  hear  the  horse  sj>cak,  and  cxclairaed,  "  What,  Schui 
mel,  can  you  talk?  Know,  then,  that  I  have  to  fetch  t 
King's  bride  and  know  not  where  to  go."  Schummel  i 
plicd,  "Go  you  to  the  King,  and  teil  him  that,  if  he  w 
give  you  what  you  ask,  you  will  fetch  his  bride;  but 
must  be  a  shipful  of  mcat  and  another  füll  of  bread,  f 
there  are  giants  across  the  lake  where  you  must  go,  wl 
Kould  eat  you  if  you  brought  no  meat,  and  there  are  bir 
lüso  who  Wüuld  peck  out  your  eyes  if  you  took  no  bread 

Ferdinand  went  and  told  the  King,  who  caused  all  ti 
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first,  for  Hans  the  Hedgehog  could  not  read  what  was 
written.  *  Thereupon  the  Princess  was  glad,  and  said  it 
was  well  done,  for  she  could  not  have  been  given  iip  to 
Buch  a  creature. 

Meanwhile  Hans  the  Hedgehog  still  tended  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  was  very  merry,  sitting  np  in  his  tree  and 
bluwing  his  bagpipe.  Now  it  happened  that  another  King 
canie  travelling  by  with  his  attcndants  and  courtiers,  who 
had  also  lost  himself  and  knew  not  how  to  get  home,  be- 
cause  the  forest  was  so  immense.  All  at  once  he  heard 
the  music  at  a  distanoe,  and  said  to  his  servant,  "  Go  and 
see  at  once  what  that  is."  So  the  servant  went  under  the 
tree  and  saw  the  cock  perehed  upon  it  and  the  hedgehog 
on  its  back,  and  he  asked  what  he  did  up  there.  **  I  am 
watchiiig  my  flocks  and  herds  ;  but  what  is  your  desire  ?" 
was  the  reply.  The  servant  said  they  had  lost  their  way, 
and  could  not  find  their  kingdom  if  he  did  not  show  them 
the  road.  Then  Hans  the  Uedgeliog  climbed  down  the 
tree  with  his  cock,  and  told  theold  King  he  would  point  out 
the  path  if  he  would  give  to  himcertainly  whatever  should 
meet  hiin  first  before  his  royal  palace.  The  King  said 
'*  Yes,"  and  subscribed  to  it  with  his  own  hand  that  he 
should  have  it.  When  this  was  done  Hans  rode  before  the 
King  oü  his  cock,  and  showed  him  the  road  whereby  he 
quickly  arrived  in  safety  in  his  own  kingdom.  As  soon 
as  he  approached  his  court  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and 
his  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  was  very  beautifui,  ran  to 
mcet  him,  embraced  and  kissed  him,  in  her  great  joy  at 
pceing  her  dear  father  return  home  again,  She  inquired 
also  where  he  had  stayed  so  long  in  the  world,  and  he  told 
her  of  all  his  wanderings,  and  how  he  had  feared  he  should 
not  get  back  at  all  because  he  had  lost  his  way  in  such  a 
large  forest,  where  a  creature  half  like  a  hedgehog  and 
half  like  a  man  sat  upon  a  cock  in  a  high  tree  and  made 
beautifui  music.     He  told  her  also  how  this  animal  had 
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eome  dowo  fiom  the  tree  and  abowed  bim  tba  lOtA  Mi 
oondition  tbat  he  gave  him  whatever  fint  met  him  in  Ui 
loyal  palace  od  his  retaro  home ;  and  ahe  vaa  tba  fin^  and 
thätniadebimgrieTe.  HisdaaghterBfterawfailepnHniaed 
to  go  with  tbe  animal  wbeo  be  came^  oat  of  knre  to.  her 
dear  fäther. 

Meanwbile  Hans  the  Hedgehog  tendod  his  nrioe^  and 
so  manjr  pigs  were  born  tbat  tbey  filled  the  wbole  fefob 
Tben  Hans  would  stay  no  loDger  in  tbe  wooda,  and  aent 
bis  fäther  woid  he  shoald  clear  all  tbe  Stahles  in  tbe  vU- 
loge,  for  be  was  coming  with  snch  great  heida  that  wbo- 
ever  wished  migbt  kill  from  thcm.  At  this  newa  tha 
&ther  was  grieved,  for  be  thonght  bis  soq  bad  been  dend 
long  since.  Soon  after  Hans  came  riding  npon  bis  oork^ 
and  driving  before  him  bis  herds  into  the  village  to  bo 
killed,  when  thero  was  such  a  slnughtering  and  shrieking 
you  might  have  beard  it  eight  miles  offl  Hans  the  Hedge- 
hog  did  not  stay  long ;  he  paid  another  visit  to  tbe  sitiitiby 
to  have  his  cock  rebridied,  theo  off  he  started  agaiu,  wbile 
his  fäther  reJoic«d  that  he  should  never  see  him  again. 

Uana  tbe  Iledgehng  rode  to  the  ärst  kingdom  we  b» 
fore  mentioned,  and  tliere  the  King  had  ordered  that  if 
any  one  came  riding  upon  a  ccwk,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
bagpipe,  all  should  sboot  at  him,  cut  nt  him,  and  kill  bim, 
that  he  might  ^ot  entcr  the  castle.  When,  therefore,  Harn 
the  Iledgehog  came  riding  along  they  preased  round  hint 
with  bayoneta;  but  he  flew  high  up  into  tbe  air  ov« 
the  gate  to  the  window  of  the  palace,  and  there  alightiog, 
calied  the  King  to  give  him  wbat  he  had  promised, 
or  he  would  kill  both  him  and  bis  daughter.  Theo 
the  King  epoke  kindly  to  his  child  and  be^ed  her  to  go 
Bway,  that  her  life  and  his  might  be  saved.  Ät  last  abe 
consented,  turning  very  pale  however,  and  her  fäther  gava 
her  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  whit«  horsea,  and  servanta^ 
tnoney,  and  plate  besides.    She  set  berself  in  ii,  and  Hans 
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ihe  Hedgehog  by  her  aide,  with  his  cock  and  bagpipe. 
Then  they  took  leavo  and  drove  away,  while  the  King 
thought  he  should  hever  see  them  again  ;  and  it  happened 
just  as  he  imagined,  for  as  soon  as  they  had  gone  a  little  way 
out  of  thecity  Hans  tho  Hedgohog  pulled  off  the  Princess'a 
shawl  and  pricked  her  with  his  quills,  saying,  "  That  is 
your  reward  for  falsehood  I  go  away  I  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you !"  With  these  words  he  hunted  her  home, 
and  to  her  end  she  was  despised. 

Hans  the  Hedgehog  rode  away  next  upon  his  cock 
with  his  bagpipes  in  his  hand  to  the  second  kingdom  to 
which  he  had  directed  its  King.  This  King  had  ordered 
that,  if  any  one  like  Hans  the  Hedgehog  came  riding  to 
the  gate,  the  guards  should  prescnt  arms,  adrnit  hiin  freely, 
shout  Vival  and  conduct  him  to  the  palace.  As  8cx)n  as 
the  Princess  saw  the  animal  Coming  she  was  at  first  fright- 
ened,  because  it  appeared  so  curious,  but  as  soon  as  she 
recollected  her  promise  she  becamc  reconciled.  She  wel- 
comed  Hans  the  Hedgehog,  and  was  married  to  him,  and 
afterwards  they  dined  at  the  royal  table,  sitting  side  by 
side,  and  eating  and  drinking  together.  When  evening 
came  on  and  bedtimo,  the  Princess  said  she  was  afraid  of 
her  husband's  spikes,  but  he  said  she  need  not  fear,  he 
would  do  her  no  härm.  Then  he  told  the  old  King  to  ap- 
point  four  men  who  should  watch  before  the  chamber- 
door  and  keep  up  a  great  fire ;  and,  when  he  entered  and 
prepared  to  go  to  bed,  he  would  creep  out  of  his  hedgehog 
ßkin  and  lay  it  down  before  the  bed.  When  he  had  so 
done,  the  men  must  run  in,  snatch  up  the  skin,  and  throw 
it  in  the  fire,  and  keep  it  there  tili  it  was  quite  consumed. 

Afterwards,  when  the  clock  Struck  twelve,  Hans  the 
Hedgehog  entered  his  room,  stripped  off  his  skin,  and  laid 
it  down  by  the  bed.  Immediately  the  four  men  ran 
in,  snatched  it  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  as  soon 
BS  it  was  consumed  Hans  was  freed,  and  lay  in  thQ  bod  \\i 
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ft  proper  baman  fonn,  but  coal-blaok  u  if  he  wu  bnnA 
ThereupoD  the  King  sent  to  fais  ph^eian,  vhö  vasbed 
the  ;^oQng  prince  wilh  a  precioiu  balsam  whioh  made  bil 
Bkin  white,  so  th&t  fae  became  qaite  a  handBome  yoath. 
As  Boon  as  the  princeaa  saw  this  ahe  jumped  for  J07 ;  and 
tlic  following  morning  the^  arose  gladly,  and  wen  muried 
Bgain  JD  due  rorm  and  with  great  feastiog;  and  afiarwardi 
llaiis  the  Hedgehog  received  tbe  kingdom  from  the  hsmll 
of  theold  king. 

When  several  years  had  passed  away  the  yoang  king 
weot  with  his  biide  to  his  father'a  bouae,  and  told  fa'iin 
be  was  bis  son.  The  Farmer,  however,  declarod  he  had 
HO  children.  He  bad  once,  he  eaid,  had  one  wbo  was 
covered  with  epikes  like  a  hedgehog,  but  he  had  wandered 
away  into  the  world.  Thcn  the  king  made  himself  known 
to  his  father,  and  showed  tliat  Iie  was  really  his  soo,  and 
the  Farmer  rcjoiced  greaüy,  and  returned  with  him  to  hia 
kingdom. 


CVI. 

The  Child's  Grave.. 


THERE  was  once  a  Mother  who  had  a  little  Boy,  sevcn 
years  old,  so  pretty  and  good  that  no  one  saw  him  with- 
out  loving  him;  and  she,  especially,  loved  him  with  her 
whole  heart.  One  day  it  happened  that  he  suddenly  feil 
Bick,  and  by-and-by  the  good  God  took  him  to  himself ; 
and  the  poor  Mother  was  so  grieved  that  she  would  not  be 
comforted,  but  eried  day  and  night.  Soon  afler  his  burial 
the  Child  appeared  one  night  in  the  place  where  during 
his  lifetime  he  had  been  wont  to  sit  and  play;  and  while 
his  Mother  wept  he  wept  too,  and  at  daybreak  disappeared. 
When,  however,  the  Mother  still  lamented  his  death,  and 
cried  without  ceasing,  he  appeared  again  one  night  in  the 
white  shroud  in  which  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin,  and  with 
the  garland  of  flowers  round  his  head.  He  sat  down  at 
the  foot  of  his  Mother  on  the  bed,  and  said  to  her,  "  Ah  1 
my  Mother,  cease  to  weep,  eise  can  I  not  sleep  in  my  coffin, 
for  my  shroud  is  moistened  continually  with  your  tears 
which  fall  upon  it!" 

The  Mother  thereupon  was  frightened,  and  dried  her 
tears;  and  the  next  night  the  Child  appeared  once  more, 
holding  a  light  in  his  band.  "See,  my  dear  Moinerl"  he 
Said,  "see,  my  shroud  is  dry  now,  and  I  can  rest  in  my 
grave  I" 

After  this  the  Mother  sorrowed  no  more,  but  bore  her 
loss  with  patience  and  trust  in  God ;  while  hei  Child  peace- 
fully  slept  in  his  narrow  grave. 
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dnnccd  among  thein  all  invisible;  and  whenever  a  glasscrf 
winc  was  handed  to  one  or  the  other  he  drank  it  out,  so 
tliat  it  was  einpty  when  held  to  the  lips  ;  and  thd  youngcst 
Bister  again  fclt  very  uneasy,  but  her  sister  b.ide  her  hold 
her  tongue,  Ilere  they  duneed  tili  three  in  the  moming, 
at  which  hour,  because  their  shoes  were  in  holes,  they  were 
compellcd  to  desist  The  Princes  rowed  them  back  agaiii 
over  the  water,  but  this  time  the  Soldier  sat  down  with  the 
eldest  Princess.  On  the  shore  they  took  leave  of  the  Princes 
and  promised  to  return  the  following  morning.  When 
they  came  back  to  the  steps,  the  Soldier  ran  up  first,  and 
laid  down  again  in  his  bcd ;  and  when  the  twelve  sister» 
came  uj),  weary  and  sleepy,  he  snored  so  loudly  tbat  they 
all  listcned,  and  cried,  **  llow  much  safer  could  we  be  ?" 
Then  they  took  off  their  fine  clothes,  and  locked  them  up, 
and,  putting  their  dancing  shoes  undor  the  bed,  they  laid 
down  to  sU*ep.  Tlic  next  morning  tiie  Soldier  said  noth- 
ing, wishing  to  soe  morc  of  this  wondcrful  aflair,  and 
so  the  sccond  and  third  nights  j)assod  like  the  first;  the 
Princesses  danced  each  time  tili  their  slioes  were  in  holes, 
and  the  S«jldicr,  for  an  additional  token  of  his  story, 
brought  away  a  cup  with  him  from  the  ball-room.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  him  to  answcr,  hc  first  concealed  the 
twigs  and  cup  about  him,  and  then  wcnt  before  the  King, 
while  the  twelve  Princesses  stood  behind  the  door,  anJ 
listcned  to  all  that  was  said.  "  Wherc  have  my  daughters 
danced  during  the  night?"  asked  the  King.  "  With  tvvelvo 
Princes,  in  a  subterrancan  Castle,"  hereplied;  and,  rehuing 
everything  as  it  had  occurred,  he  {)roduccd  his  witnesscs 
in  the  three  twigs  and  the  cup.  The  King  then  summoncd 
his  daughters,  and  a.sked  them  if  the  Soldier  had  spuken 
the  truth.  They  were  obliged  to  confoss  he  had  ;  and  tlie 
King  asked  him  which  ho  would  have  for  a  wife.  **  I  aiu 
no  longer  young,"  he  replied,  "  and  so  it  had  better  be  the 
eldest."     Thereupon  the  wedding  was  celcbrated  the  seif 
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money,  jinked  his  capital,  and  thought,  "  Ah  I  now  I  have 
a  pocketfvil  of  money,  so  why  need  I  plague  myself  any 
longer  with  liard  work  ?"  So  off  he  walked,  skipping  and 
jumping  about  from  one  aide  of  the  road  to  the  other,  füll 
of  joy.  Presently  he  came  to  some  bushes,  out  of  which  a 
little  maij  stept,  and  called  out  "Whither  away,  merry 
brother?  I  see  you  do  not  carry  much  bürden  in  the  war 
öf  cares/'  "  Why  should  I  be  sad,"  replied  the  scrvant, 
•*  I  have  enough,  the  wages  of  three  years  are  rattling  in 
my  pocket" 

"IIow  much  is  your  treasure?"  inquireS  the  dwarf. 

"How  much?  three  farthings  honestly  counted  out,** 
Said  the  servant. 

"  Well,"  Said  the  dwarf,  "  I  am  a  poor  needy  man,  give 
me  your  three  farthings ;  I  can  work  no  longer,  but  you  are 
young,  and  can  earn  your  brcad  easily." 

Now  because  the  servant  had  a  compassionate  heart,  he 
pitied  the  old  man,  and  handed  him  the  three  farthings, 
Baying,  **  In  the  name  of  God  take  them,  and  I  shall  not 
want," 

Thereupon  the  little  man  said,  "Because  Isee  you  have 
a  good  heart  I  promise  you  three  wishes,  one  for  each 
farthing,  and  all  shall  be  fulfilled." 

"  Ahal"  exclaimed  the  servant,  "you  are  one  who  can 
blow  black  and  bluel  Well,  fchen,  if  it  is  to  be  so,  I  wish, 
first,  for  a  gun,  which  shall  bring  down  all  I  aim  at;  sec- 
ondly,  a  fiddle,  which  shall  make  all  who  hcar  it  dance; 
thirdly,  that  whatever  request  I  may  make  to  any  one  it 
shall  not  be  in  their  power  to  refuse  me." 

"  All  this  you  shall  have,"  said  the  dwarf;  and  diving 
into  his  pocket  he  produced  a  fiddle  and  gun,  as  soon  as 
you  could  think,  all  in  readiness,  as  if  they  had  been 
ordered  long  ago.  These  he  gave  to  the  servant,  and  then 
gaid  to  him,  "  Whatever  you  may  ask,  shall  no  man  in  the 
World  be  able  to  refuse."     With  that  he  disappeared. 
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CXVIII. 

The  Three  Brothers. 


nnUERE  was  oncc  a  Man  whosc  famil  j  oonsisted  of  tlm 
-^  sons,  and  his  property  only  of  the  house  in  wlneh  \ 
dwelt  Nüw,  each  of  thein  wislied  to  liave  tlie  house  at  Ü 
dcath  of  the  old  Man  ;  bul  they  were  all  so  dear  to  him  th; 
he  knew  not  what  to  do  for  fear  of  offending  the  one  or  tl 
other.  Ile  would  have  sold  the  house  and  shared  tl 
money,  but  it  had  lH*en  so  long  in  bis  family  he  did  n« 
like  to  do  that.  AH  at  onee  he  thought  of  a  plan,  an 
Said  to  his  sons,  "  Go  into  the  world,  and  each  of  you  leai 
a  trade,  and  he  wbo  makes  the  best  masterpieoe  shall  ha^ 
niy  lionse." 

With  thia  plan  the  sons  were  contcnted,  and  the  cldc 
becamo  a  Farrier ;  the  second  a  Barber;  and  the  third 
P'enci Dg- mäste r.  They  appointcd  a  time  when  they  shou 
all  rotnrn,  and  went  away ;  and  it  so  chanccd  that  ea( 
happoncd  wilh  a  clever  !niu*tcr,  wilh  whorn  he  could  leai 
his  trade  in  ihe  best  rnanner.  The  Smith  hail  to  shoe  tl 
King's  horses,  and  thought  he  must  undoubtedly  recei^ 
the  house.  The  Barber  shaved  many  distmguished  loni 
and  made  sure  of  getting  the  house  on  that  account.  Tl 
Fenc.ing-master  got  many  a  blow,  but  he  bit  his  lip  ar 
showed  no  concern  ;  for  he  feared  if  he  flinched  at  ar 
stroke  the  house  would  never  becomc  his.  By-and-by  tl 
time  came  round  when  they  returned  home  to  their  falhe 
but  they  none  of  lliem  knew  how  they  sliould  find  oceasi( 
to  show  their  j^roticieney,  and  so  thev  all  consulted  togethc 
AVhile  they  sat  in  consultation  a  hare  came  running  aero 
the  lield  where  they  were.  **  Ah  !  he  comes  as  if  he  we 
called  I"  cried  the  Barber ;  and,  taking  his  soap  and  basi 
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that  yon  dancc  as  if  you  had  been  bred  to  it ; "  and  there- 
iipon  taking  the  purso  he  went  bis  way. 

The  Jew  stood  still  and  watched  him  out  of  8ight,and 
then  he  began  to  abuse  him  with  all  bis  might.  "  You 
miserable  rausician,  you  beer-tippler  I  wait,  if  I  do  but 
catch  you  alone,  I  will  bunt  you  tili  the  soles  of*your 
shoes  fall  off!  you  ragamuffin,  you  farthingsworth  1"  and 
so  he  went  on,  calling  him  all  the  names  he  could  lay  bis 
tongue  to.  As  soon  as  he  had  rcgained  bis  breath  and 
arranged  bis  dress  a  bit,  he  ran  into  the  town  to  the  jus- 
tice. "  My  lord  judge,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  sorry  tale  to 
teil :  See  how  a  rascally  man  has  used  me  on  the  public 
highway,  robbed  and  beaten  me  1  a  stone  on  the  ground 
might  pity  me  ;  my  clothes  all  torn,  my  body  scratched 
and  wounded  all  over,  poverty  come  upon  me  with  the 
loss  of  my  purse,  besides  several  ducats,  one  piece  more 
valuable  than  all  the  others ;  for  Heaven's  sake  let  the 
man  be  put  in  prison  ! '' 

"  Was  it  a  soldier,"  inquired  the  judge, "  who  has  thus 
out  you  with  bis  sabre  ? ''  "  God  forbid  ! "  cried  the  Jew  ; 
"  it  was  no  sword  the  rogue  had,  but  he  carried  a  gun 
upon  bis  Shoulder,  and  a  fiddlo  slung  round  bis  neck ; 
tue  evil  wretch  is  easil}^  known." 

So  the  judge  sent  bis  people  out  after  the  man,  and 
they  soon  found  the  servant,  whom  they  droVe  slowly 
bel'ore  them,  when  they  found  the  purse  upon  him.  As 
80on  as  he  was  set  before  the  judge  he  said,  "  I  have  not 
touched  the  Jew,  nor  taken  bis  moneyj  for  he  gave  it  to 
me  of  bis  own  free  will,  because  he  wished  me  to  ceasc 
my  fiddliug  which  he  could  not  endure." 

"  Heaven  defend  us,"  cried  the  Jew,  **he  teils  lies  as 
fast  as  he  can  catch  the  flies  upon  the  wall." 

The  judge  also  would  not  believe  bis  tale,  and  said, 
"  This  ia  a  bad  defence,  for  no  Jew  would  do  as  yo\i  «^^  r 
Thereupon,  because  the  robbery  had  l>eex\  cotaimWedi  ow 
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tlia  pablio  load,  he  nentenoed  the  good  aenwit  to  l« 
banged.  Aa  he  was  led  thitber  the  Jew  begaa  apia  to 
abnse  bim,  oryiag  oat,  "Yoa  beankini  joa  dog  al  a 
6<]dlerl  now  yoa  shall  rec^ve  jonr  woll-eamed  rswwil" 
But  the  senrant  walked  qnietl;  with  the  huigman  to  Aa 
gall^wa,  and  apon  tbe  last  step  of  the  ladder  he  tnnwd 
round  and  aaid  to  the  judge,  "Graatme  one  reqooM bdbn 
Idie." 

"  Yes,  if  jon  do  not  ask  your  lifb,"  said  the  jadgCL 

"Not  life  do  I  request,  but  tbat  yon  vill  alloir  me  to 
play  one  tune  upon  my  fiddle,  fi>r  a  laat  &Toar|'*  rq>lied 
the  servant 

The  Jew  raised  a  great  cry  of  "  Marder  I  marder  I  tat 
God'a  aake  do  not  allow  it  1"  "  Why  ahould  I  not  grast 
him  thia  ahort  enjoyment?"  asked  the  judge,  "it  is  almoet 
all  over  with  bim,  and  he  shall  have  this  last  favour." 
(Ilowever,  be  could  not  have  refused  the  request  which 
the  servant  had  made.) 

Then  the  Jew  exclaimed,  "0hl  woe'a  mel  hold  nw 
fast,  tie  me  fastl"  while  the  servant,  taking  bis  äddle  from 
bis  neck,  begnn  to  acrew  up,  and  no  sooner  had  he  giren 
the  first  scnipe,  than  the  judge,  bis  clerk,  and  tbe  hangmu 
began  to  make  Steps,  and  the  rope  feil  oat  of  tbe  band 
of  him  who  was  going  to  bind  the  Jew.  At  tbe  seoond 
sjrape,  all  rained  their  legs,  and  ihe  hangman  let  looae  the 
good  servant  and  prepared  for  the  dance.  At  the  third 
scrape,  all  began  to  dance  and  caper  aboat;  the  jadge  and  < 
the  Jew  being  first  performers.  And  as  be  oontitiued  to 
play,  all  juined  in  the  dance,  and  even  the  people  who  had 
gathered  iu  the  market  out  of  curiosity,  old  and  yonng 
Fat  and  thin,  one  with  another.  The  dogs,  likewiae,  ■■ 
they  came  by,  got  up  on  their  bind  legs  asd  capered 
about;  and  the  longcr  be  played  the  higher  sprang  ths 
diincers,  tili  they  toppled  down  over  eaoh  other  on  their 
henda^  and  began  to  sbriek  terribly.    At  length  the  jndjS 
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oried,  quito  out  of  breath,  "I  will  give  you  yoor  life  if 
you  will  Step  fiddling,"  The  guoii  servant  thereupon  had 
compoHsion,  and  dlsmounting  tho  ladder  he  hung  bis  6ddle 
round  hiü  neck  again.  Tlien  be  stepped  up  to  the  Jew, 
who  laj  lipon  tlie  grouiid  panling  for  breath,  and  said, 
"  You  roscal,  teil  me,  now,  whence  you  got  the  money,  or 
I  will  take  my  fiJdle  and  begin  again."  "I  atole  it,  I 
stole  itT'  cried  the  Jew;  "but  you  have  bonestly  earned  iU'' 
Upon  thia  the  judge  caused  the  Jew  to  be  hung  on  the 
gallows  as  a  tbief,  while  the  good  servant  went  on  bis  way, 
rejoicing  in  bis  happy  eaeape. 


The  Flau  which  came  &om  tho 
Gloads. 


AOOUNTBYMAN  onoe  drovo  bis  ploogh  with  a  pta 
of  oxen,  and  wtien  lie  came  about  the  middle  of  bil 
fielda  the  horna  of  his  two  beasta  began  to  groir,  and  grow, 
tili  they  were  so  faigh  thut  wlien  ho  went  bome  he  ooalä 
not  get  them  into  the  stable-door.  By  good  luok  jnst  then 
&  ßutuher  posscd  by,  to  wbom  he  gave  up  bis  böista,  and 
gtruük  a  bargain,  that  he  should  take  to  the  Batcher  a 
measure  füll  of  turnip  seed,  for  every  grain  of  which  tlie 
Butcher  should  give  hitn  a  Brabant  doUnr.  That  is  what 
you- may  call  a  good  bargaiul  The  Countryinaii  wenl 
home,  and  came  ugaln,  carrying  on  bis  back  a  measure  of 
seed,  out  of  which  he  dropped  one  grairi  on  the  way.  The 
Butcher,  however,  reckoncd  out  for  every  aeed  a  ßrabunt 
dollar;  and  had  not  the  Countryinan  lost  one  he  would 
have  receivcd  a  dollar  more.  Meanwhile  the  seed  which 
hü  dropped  on  the  road  had  grown  up  a  fine  tree,  reaching 
into  the  clouds.  So  the  Countryman  thought  to  himself 
he  inight  as  well  see  what  the  people  in  the  clouds  wero 
about  Up  hc  climbed,  and  at  the  top  found  a  field  witli 
some  peopte  thrashing  oats ;  but  while  he  was  looking  nl 
thern  he  feit  the  tree  shako  beneath  him,  and,  peeping 
Uownwards,  he  perceived  that  some  one  woa  on  the  poiut 
of  chopping  down  the  tree  at  the  roots.  "  If  I  am  thrown 
down,"  Said  the  Countryman,  to  himself,  "I  shall  have  a 
bad  fall ;"  and,  quite  bewildercd,  he  could  think  of  notliing 
eise  to  save  himself  tba^i  to  makc  a  rope  with  the  oat  strnw, 
which  laid  about  in  heaps.  lle  then  seized  hold  of  a 
hatchet  aud  £ail  which  were  near  him,  and  let  himself 
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down  by  bis  straw  rope.  He  feil  into  a  deep,  deep  hole  in 
the  Barth,  and  found  it  very  lucky  that  he  had  brought  the 
hatchet  with  him ;  for  with  it  he  cut  eteps,  and  so  mounted 
ftgain  into  the  broad  dnylight,  bringing  with  him  the  äail 
for  a  sign  of  the  truth  of  his  tale,  which  nobodj  on  thut 
ecconnt,  was  able  to  doubt! 

Q.'here  is  a  wonderful  adventure  1 1 1 


CIX. 

The  Goose  GirL 


ONCE  apon  a  time  there  lived  rd  bid  QQean,.iAoN 
husband  hod  been  dead  some  yeara,  aad  liad  loft  her 
vith  a  beautiful  daughter.  Whec  this  daagbter  gnw  Vf 
ahe  was  betrothed  to  a  King's  son,  who  lived  &r  awaj; 
and,  wben  the  time  sirived  that  she  sboald  b«  marriod,  it 
bcoame  necessary  that  she  eboiild  travel  ioto  a  rtniig> 
couDtrr,  and  so  the  old  ladjr  packed  up  for  her  tue  maäi 
coütly  furniture,  Utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  cups  and  ja»; 
in  »hört,  all  that  belonged  to  a  royal  bridal-treasare,  for 
slie  loved  her  child  dearlj.  She  sent  also  a  maid  to  wait 
upon  her  and  to  give  her  away  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
two  horses  for  ths  joumey ;  and  the  horse  of  the  Frincea, 
called  Fakda,  could  speak.  Aa  soon  as  the  hoar  of  de* 
parture  arrived,  the  motber  took  her  daughter  into  »' 
Chamber,  and  thcre,  with  a  knife,  she  cut  her  finger  wiÜi 
it  so  tliat  it  bled ;  then  she  held  a  napkia  beneath,  and  let 
three  drops  of  blood  fall  into  it,  which  she  gave  to  htx 
daiighter,  saying,  "Dear  child,  preserve  this  well,  and  it 
will  help  you  out  of  trouble." 

Afterwards  the  mother  and  daughter  took  a  sorrowAd 
leave  of  each  other,  and  the  Pnncess  placed  the  napkin  lo 
her  bosom,  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  away  to  her  in« 
tended  bridegroom.  After  ehe  had  ridden  on  for  abont 
an  hour  she  became  very  thirsty,  and  said  to  her  serran^ 
"  Dismount  and  prooure  me  some  water  from  yonderstream 
in  the  cup  which  you  carry  with  you,  for  I  am  very  thiraty." 

"  If  you  are  thiraty,"  replied  the  serrant,  "  dismonnt 
vourself,  and  stoop  down  to  drink  the  water,  for  I  will  not 
'be  your  maid  1" 
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The  Princess,  on  account  of  her  great  thirst,  did  as  she 
was  bid,  and  bending  over  the  brook  she  drank  of  ita 
water,  without  daring  to  use  her  golden  cup.  While  she 
did  so  the  three  drops  of  blood  said,  "  Ah  I  if  thy  mother 
knew  this  her  heart  would  break."  And  the  Princess  feit 
numbled,  but  said  nothing,  and  soon  remounted  her  horse. 
Then  she  rode  several  miles  further,  but  the  day  was  so  hot 
and  the  sun  so  scorching  that  soon  she  feit  thirsty  again, 
and  as  soon  as  she  reached  a  streara  she  calied  her  hand- 
maiden  again,  and  bade  her  take  the  golden  cup  and  fill  it 
with  water,  for  she  had  forgotten  all  the  saucy  words  which 
before  had  passed.  The  maiden,  however,  replied  more 
iiaughtily  than  before,  **  If  you  wish  to  drink,  help  your- 
BeJf  1    I  will  not  be  your  maid  1" 

The  Princess  thereupon  got  off  her  horse,  and  helped 
herself  at  the  stream,  while  she  wept  and  cried,  "  Ah  I 
woe  's  me  I"  and  the  three  drops  of  blood  said  again,  "  If 
your  mother  knew  this  her  heart  would  break."  As  she 
leaned  over  the  water  the  napkin  wherein  were  the  three 
drops  of  blood  feil  out  of  her  bosom  and  floated  down  the 
stream  without  her  perceiving  it,  because  of  her  great 
anguish.  But  her  servant  had  seen  what  happened,  and 
she  was  glad,  for  now  she  had  power  over  her  mistress ; 
because,  with  the  loss  of  the  drops  of  blood,  she  became 
weak  and  powerless.  When,  then,  she  would  mount 
agäin  upon  the  horse  Falada,  the  maid  said,  "  No,  Falada 
belongs  to  me ;  you  must  get  upon  this  horse ;"  and  she 
was  forced  tp  yield.  Then  the  servant  bade  her  take  o(f 
her  royal  clothes,  and  put  on  her  comrhon  ones  instead ; 
and,  lastly,  she  made  the  Princess  promise  and  swear  by 
the  opcn  sky  that  she  would  say  nought  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  King's  palace ;  for  if  she  had  not  so  sworn 
she  would  have  been  murdered.  But  Falada  observed  all 
that  passed  with  great  attention. 

Now  was  the  servant  mountcd  upon  Fahuln,  and  the 
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rightful  Priooen  npon  a  woiry  hack ;  and  in  &at  wsj'  Ouf 
tmvelled  od  tili  they  cuna  to  tbe  Eiag'«  palaoei  On  tlwit 
airival  there  were  grait  rejoidng^  aod  tbe  joang  Prino^ 
ninning  towarda  them,  lifted  the  aervant  (rff  her  hom^ 
euppoaiiig  that  sfae  was  tbe  tme  brida ;  and  abe  was  led  ap 
the  Steps  in  State,  while  the  real  FriDOeas  had  to  stop  belo«. 
Jost  then  the  old  King  chanced  lo  lookoatof  faiswindov, 
andaaw  her  standing  in  the  coart,  and  he  remarked  ho* 
delicate  and  beauiiful  ehe  vas;  asd  going  to  tbe  loyal 
i^rtments,  he  inquired  there  of  tbe  bride  who  it  waa  sha 
had  brought  witfa  her,  and  left  belovr  in  tbe  oonrtyanL 

"  Only  a  girl  whom  I  brought  with  me  fbr  eompany," 
aaid  the  biide.  "  Giva  the  wecch  some  work  to  do,  tbat 
flhe  may  not  grow  idle." 

The  cid  King,  however,  had  no  work  for  her  and  knew 
of  nothing,  untit  at  last  he  said,  "Ah  1  there  ig  a  boy  who 
kcepa  the  geese;  ehe  can  help  him."  Tbia  youth  waa 
called  Conrad,  and  the  true  bride  was  set  to  keep  geeae 
with  him. 

Soon  after  this  the  false  bride  said  to  her  betrothed, 
"  Dearest,  will  you  grant  me  a  favour  V  "  Yes,"  said  hi^ 
"  with  the  greatept  pleasure."  "  Then  let  the  knacker  be 
Bummoned,  that  he  may  cut  off  tho  head  of  tha  borse  on 
which  I  rode  hither,  for  it  has  angcred  me  on  the  way." 
In  reality  she  fearcd  lest  the  horse  might  teil  how  she  had 
iised  the  rightful  Princess,  and  she  was  glad  when  it  waa 
decided  that  Falada  should  die.  Tbis  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  Princess,  and  ehe  promised  secretly  to  the  knacker  Ui 
givo  him  a  piece  of  gold  if  he  would  sfaow  her  a  kindncsa^ 
which  was  that  he  would  nail  the  head  of  Falada  over  a 
certain  large  and  gloomy  arch  through  which  she  had  to 
poss  daily  with  the  geeae,  so  that  then  she  might  still  see, 
Mshe  had  been  accuatomed,  her  old  steed.  Tbe  knacker 
promised,  and,  after  killing  the  horse,  nailcd  the  head  in 
tbe  place  which  was  pointed  out,  over  the  door  of  the  arcfa. 
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aoxiple  of  Steps  fartber  and  he  will  be  a  dead  man,  and  tbe 
ring  will  fall  into  my  bands."  But  tbe  faithful  lion  bad 
not  deserted  bis  master,  but  kept  tigbt  bold  of  bis  clotbes, 
and  drew  bim  back  by  degrees  from  tlie  edge.  Afterwards, 
wben  tbe  Giant  came'to  plunder  tbe  dead,  be  found  bis 
stratagem  bad  failed.  "  Is  this  weak  man,  tben,  not  to  bo 
destroyed  ?"  exclaimed  tbe  Giant,  wratbfuUy ;  and,  catch- 
ing  bold  of  tbe  Prince's  band,  be  led  bim  by  quiteanotber 
patb  to  a  frigbtfui  abyss;  but  bere  also  tbe  faithful  lion 
accompanied  bis  master,  and  saved  bim  from  tbe  danger. 
As  soon  as  they  were  come  to  tbe  edge,  tbe  Giant  let  go 
of  tbe  Prince's  band,  and  thought  be  would  soon  walk 
over;  but  tbe  lion  gave  tbe  Giant  bimself  a  push,  so  tbat 
he  feil  into  tbe  abyss  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

Tbe  faithful  beast  tben  pulled  bis  master  away  from 
tbe  danger,  and  led  bim  to  a  tree,  uear  wliich  a  clenr 
stream  ran  along.  Ilere  the  lion  made  bis  master  sit 
down,  and  began  to  sprinkle  the  water  in  bis  face  witb 
bis  tail.  Scarcely  bad  a  couple  of  drops  touched  bis  eye- 
balls,  wben  be  immediately  received  bis  sight,  and  observed 
a  little  bird  which  flew  by  and  settled  on  a  branch  of  the 
tree.  Tben  it  flew  down  and  balhed  itself  in  the  stream, 
and  soon  flew  away  again  among  the  trees;  for  it  bad 
regainedits  sight,  which  was  losU  Here  the  Prince  recog- 
nized  the  providence  of  God,  and,  bathing  bimself  in  the 
stream,  be  washed  bis  face;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the 
water  be  found  be  could  see  as  well  as  ever  he  bad  in  bis 
life. 

Tbe  Prince  thereupon  returned  thanks  to  God  fcT  bis 
great  goodness,  and  travelled,  accompanied  by  iiis  lion, 
furtlier  a-field.  It  chanced  next  that  he  came  to  a  Castle 
whicb  was  enchanted,  and  at  its  door  stood  a.young  maiden 
of  fine  stature  and  appearance,  but  quite  black.  Sbe  ad- 
dressed  the  Prince,  saying,  "Ah!  could  you  save  me  from 
ihe  wicked  enchanter  who  has  power  over  me?"     "  Wbat 
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»ball  I  do  to  nccomplish  that?"  asked  the  Prince.  "  You 
must  pass  three  nights  in  the  court  of  this  enchanted  Cas- 
tle," replied  the  maiden;  "but  during  that  tirae  no  fear 
must  enter  your  beart  If  you  are  troubled  most  borribly, 
and  yet  you  bear  it  without  complaint,  I  am  saved,  for  the/ 
dare  not  take  your  life." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  with  God's  aid,  T 

will  try  my  fortune."     And  so  saying,  he  went  joyfully 

into  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  and  when  it  was  dnrk  sat  down 

and  waited  the  issue.     Till  midnight  all  was  still,  and  then 

began  a  mighty  uproar,  for  out  of  every  corner  and  chink 

came  evil  spirite.      They  appeared   not  to  observe  the 

Prince,  for  they  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and, 

making  a  fire,  presently  began  to  play.     When  one  of 

them  lost,  he  said,  "  It  is  not  right,  there  is  somebody  here 

who  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  it  is  his  fault  that  I  have 

lost."     "Come  and  join  us,  you  there  bchind  the  stove!" 

cried  the  others.      All  the  while  the  screaming  was  so 

awful  that  nobody  could  have  heard  it  without  terror ;  but 

the  Prince  remained  quite  quiet,  and  had  no  fear.     At  last 

all  the  evil  spirits  jumped  over  and  upon  him,  and  there 

were  so  many  of  them  that  he  could  not  protect  himself. 

They  pulled  him  down  on  the  ground,  shook  him,  pricked 

him,  beat  him,  and  tormented  him ;  but  he  uttered  no  cry. 

Towards  morning  they  disappeared ;  but  the  Prince  was  so 

wearicd  that  he  could  scarcely  move  his  limbs.     Soon  the 

Bun  began  to  shine,  and  then  appeared  the  black  maiden, 

who  carricd  in  her  band  a  bottle  containing  the  water  of 

üfc.     With  this  water  she  washed  the  Prince's  face;  and 

immediately  all  his  strength  returned  and  he  was  as  vigo^ 

JUS  as  evcr.     "One  night,"  said  she  to  him,  "you  have 

luckily  passcd  through ;  but  there  are  yet  two  more  to  try 

you."     So  saying,  slie  went  away,  and  the  Prince  observed 

that  her  fect  were  become  white  again. 

The  next  night  the  evil  spirits  came,  and  renewed  their 
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Barly  in  the  morning,  when  she  and  Conrad  diove 
tfie  goese  tbrougb  the  arch,  she  said  in  passiog— - 

*  Ah,  Falada,  tlmt  70a  diould  hang  tbere  T 

and  the  head  repHed, 

*  Ah,  Prince«,  that  yoa  should  paas  here 
If  thy  mother  knew  thj  fate, 

Tb«D  her  heart  would  surcly  break  T 

Then  she  drove  on  through  the  town  to  a  field,  and 
when  they  arrived  on  the  meadow  she  sat  down  and  un- 
loosened  her  hair,  which  was  of  a  pure  gold,  and  its  shining 
appearance  so  charmed  Conrad  that  he  endeavoored  to  pull 
out  a  couple  of  locks.    So  she  sang, 

•*  Blow,  blow,  thou  wind, 
Blow  Connid*8  hat  awaj ; 
Its  rolling  do  not  staj 
Till  I  have  oombed  my  hair, 
And  tied  it  up  behiud." 

Immediately  there  came  a  strong  wind  which  took  Conrad's 
hat  quite  off  his  head,  and  led  him  a  rare  dance  all  over 
the  meadows,  so  that  when  he  retumed,  what  with  combing 
and  Curling,  the  Princess  had  rearranged  her  hair,  so  that 
he  eould  not  catch  a  loose  lock.  This  raade  Conrad  very 
angry,  and  he  would  not  speak  to  her,  so  that  all  day  long 
they  tended  their  geese  in  silence,  and  at  evening  they 
went  home. 

The  following  morning  they  passed  again  nnder  the 
gloomy  arch,  and  the  true  Princess  said, 

"  Ah,  Falada,  that  you  ahould  hang  there  T 

•nd  Falada  replied, 

"  Ah,  PrinceM,  that  you  ehould  pass  here  I 
If  thy  mother  knew  thy  fate, 
Then  her  heart  would  surely  break  1* 

At'terwards,  when  they  got  into  the  meadow,  Conrad 
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iried  ogain  to  snatch  one  of  her  golden  locka^  bat  die  mij 

immediatelj, 


•  Bbw,  blow,  tlioa 
Blow  CconuTs  hat  awaj ; 
lU  Fölling  do  not  «taj 
Till  I  bare  combed  mj 
And  tied  it  up  behind.* 

So  the  wind  blew  and  carried  the  hat  so  far  away  ibat, 
hj  the  time  Conrad  bad  caught  it  again,  her  hair  waa  all 
combed  out,  and  not  a  single  one  loose ;  so  thej  kept  their 
gecse  tili  evening  as  before. 

.  After  they  returned  home,  Conrad  went  to  the  old 
King,  and  declared  he  would  no  longer  keep  geese  with 
the  servant. 

"  Why  not?"  asked  the  old  King. 

"  Oh !  slie  vexes  me  the  whole  day  long,"  said  Conrad ; 
and  then  the  King  bade  him  relate  all  that  had  happencd« 
So  Conrad  did,  and  told  how  in  the  morning  when  they 
passed  through  a  certain  archway  she  spoke  to  a  horse's 
hoad  which  was  naiied  up  over  the  door,  and  said, 

**  Ah,  Falado,  that  you  should  hang  there  V* 

and  it  replied, 

"  Ah,  Princess,  that  yoa  should  pasa  here  1 
If  tliy  mother  knew  thy  fate, 
Then  her  hcart  would  surely  break  T 

and,  further,  when  they  arrived  in  the  meadow,  how  she 
causcd  the  wind  to  blow  his  hat  off,  so  that  he  had  to  run 
after  it  ever  so  far.  When  he  had  finished  his  tale  the  old 
King  ordered  him  to  drivc  the  geese  out  again  the  next 
morning,  and  he  himself,  when  morning  came,  stationed 
liimself  behind  the  gloomy  archway,  and  heard  the  servant 
talk  to  the  hcad  of  Falada.  Then  he  foUowed  them  also 
into  the  fields,  and  hid  himself  in  a  thicket  by  the  meadow, 
and  there  he  saw  with  his  own  oyes  the  goosc  girl.and  boy 
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drive  in  their  geese,  and  ailer  a  while  she  sat  down,  and 
nnloosening  her  bair,  wliich  shone  like  gold,  began  to  sing 
the  old  rhyme, 

••  Blow,  blow,  thou  wind, 
Blow  Coorad's  hat  awaj ; 
Tts  rolliog  do  not  stay 
Till  I  Imve  combed  nij  hair, 
And  tied  it  up  behiudb'* 

Tlien  the  King  feit  a  breeze  come  which  took  off  Oon« 
rad^s  hat,  so  that  he  had  to  run  a  long  way  aller  it,  while 
the  goose  girl  combed  out  her  hair  and  put  it  back  in 
proper  trim  before  his  return.  All  this  the  King  observed, 
and  then  went  home  unremarked,  and  when  the  goose  girl 
returned  at  evening  he  called  her  aside,  and  asked  her 
what  it  all  meant.  "  That  I  dare  not  teil  you,  nor  any 
other  man,"  replied  she;  "for  I  have  sworn  by  the  free 
ßky  not  to  speak  of  my  griefs,  eise  had  I  lost  jny  life." 

The  King  pressed  her  to  say  what  it  was,  and  left  her 
HO  peace  about  it ;  but  still  she  refused,  so  at  last  he  said, 
"  If  you  will  not  teil  me,  teil  your  griefs  to  this  fireplace;" 
and  he  went  away.  Then  she  crept  into  the  firep'ace,  and 
began  to  weep  and  groan,  and  soon  she  relieved  her  heart 
by  telling  her  tale.  **  Here  sit  I,"  she  said,  "  forsaken  by 
all  the  World,  and  yet  I  am  a  King's  daughter,  and  a  false 
servant  has  exercised  some  charm  over  me,  whereby  I  was 
compelled  to  lay  aside  my  royal  clothes;  and  she  has  also 
taken  my  place  at  the  bridegroom's  side,  and  I  am  forced 
to  perform  the  common  duties  of  a  goose  girl.  Oh  I  if 
my  mother  knew  this,  her  heart  would  break  with  grief." 

The  old  King  meanwhile  stood  outside  by  the  chimney 
and  listened  to  what  she  said,  and  when  she  had  finished 
he  came  in  and  called  her  away  from  the  fireplace,  Then 
her  royal  clothes  were  put  on,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  see 
bow  beautiful  she  was;  and  the  old  King,  calling  his  son, 
showed  him  that  it  was  a  false  bride  whom  he  had  takcn, 
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vho  was  oDly  a  Beryant  girl,  bnt  tbe  tnia  brida  alood  dndt 
u  a  gooae  girL  The  jroang  Sing  was  glod  indead  at  beut 
ft-hen  he  sav  her  beaat;  and  virtoe,  and  a  great  feut  w« 
-aunoanced,  to  which  all  people  aud  good  fnends  weni  in* 
Tiled.  Oq  a  raiaed  platform  sat  the  bridegroom,  with  the 
Princeas  on  oae  aide  and  the  aerrant  girl  on  the  otber. 
Bat  the  latter  was  daszied,  and  reoogoiaed  her  tniatreM  no 
longer  in  her  sbining  dresa.  When  they  had  flaished  tlicir 
feaating,  and  were  beginning  to  be  gaj,  the  old  Sog  art  a 
riddle  to  the  Berrant  girl:  What  auch  an  ooe  were  worthy 
of  who  had,  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  deoeived  'bat 
masters;  and  he  related  all  that  had  happened  to  tbe  trat 
bride.  Tbe  aerrant  girl  replied,  "Sacb  an  ooe  deoemi 
notbing  better  tban  to  be  put  into  a  oaak,  stack  all  ronnd 
with  Sharp  nails,  and  then  by  two  borses  to  be  dragged 
tbrougb  Btreet  after  street  tili  the  wretcb  be  killed." 

"Thou  art  the  vornan,  then  I"  exclaimed  tbe  King; 
"thou  hast  proclaimed  thine  own  puniahment^  and  it  ahall 
be  strictly  fulfiUed  I" 

The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  eSect,  and 
sflerwards  the  young  King  married  bia  rightful  bride,  and 
togetber  tbey  mied  tbeir  kingdom  long  in  peace  and  hap* 
pineas. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  had  a  litlle 
boy  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  when  he  was  six« 
teen  years  old  he  would  be  killed  by  a  stag.  Just  when 
he  had  reached  this  age,  he  went  out  hunting  with  the 
royal  huntsman,  and  during  the  chase,  the  Prince  wandered 
away  from  his  companions,  and  soon  perceived  a  fine  stag, 
which  he  took  a  fancy  to  shoot  He  pursued  it  a  long 
way  without  success,  until  the  stag  ran  into  a  little  hollow, 
where  it  changed  itself  into  a  tall,  thin  man,  who  said  to 
the  Prince,  "  Now  all  is  well ;  I  have  cauglit  you  at  last ; 
often  have  I  followed  you  with  silent  footsteps,  but  never 
tili  this  tirae  could  I  catch  you."  So  saying,  the  man  took 
the  Prince  with  him,  and  rowed  him  over  a  wide  lake,  tili 
they  came  to  a  royal  palace,  where  they  sat  down  at  a 
table  and  partook  of  a  meal  together.  When  they  had 
finished  the  King  said,  "  I  have  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  you  must  watch  this  night,  sitting  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  tili  morning;  and  every  time  the 
clock  strikes  I  shall  come,  and  call  gently,  and,  if  you  give 
me  no  answers,  in  the  morning  you  shall  die;  but,  if  you 
reply  readily  each  time,  you  shall  have  my  daughter  to 
wife." 

When  the  young  Prince  was  led  into  the  Chamber,  he 
Baw  a  great  stone  image  there,  to  which  the  Princess  said, 
"When  my  father  comes  at  nine,  and  every  hour  after- 
wards,  do  you  give  an  answer  when  he  speaks  instead  of 
the  Prince."  The  stone  image  nodded  its  head,  at  first 
rapidly,  and  then  gradually  slower,  tili  it  stopped  alto- 
gether.    The  next  morning  the  Eling  told  the  Prince  he 
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had  perfermed  hta  yroA  weü,  bnt  he  «mld  not  jet  gjve  tp 
his  daughter,  and  lie  must  watch  this  night  the  aeocmd  «le^ 
aod  after  that  he  would  consider  «boat  giTing  liiin  hii 
eldest  doagfater  to  vile.  "Agaiu,"  said  he,  "I  ihall  ooma  . 
every  hour,  and  call  gentlj,  that  ;oa  may  answer ;  bat  if 
you  do  not  answer,  your  blood  sh^l  Qow  as  a  paaühmant  [" 

With  this  thej  went  up  to  tbe  Bsoond  daoghta^  diAfli* 
ber,  and  tbere  Btood  a  much  larger  image,  «hioh  the  Frin- 
cesa  bade  to  answer  when  tbe  £ing  oalled.  Tbe  Uiga 
fitone  imagfl  thereupon  nodded  its  bead,  aa  the  OÜtar  had 
done,  firat  in  qaiclc  time,  and  gradnall;  älower,  tili  il  Mood 
etill.  The  Prince  laid  down  upon  the  tbreshold  aad  vent 
to  aleep,  with  bis  head  reating  upon  bis  arm,  and  the  nezt 
moiuing  the  King  said  again,  "  [  oannot  now  ^re  up  my 
daughter,  although  you  have  performed  what  I  required; 
80  this  night  you  muBt  watch  my  youngest  child,  and  then 
I  will  (»nslder  if  you  cau  have  my  second  daughter  to  wife ; 
again  I  shall  coine  every  hour,  and  call,  and,  if  you  reply, 
well  and  good ;  but  if  not,  your  blood  must  flow  in  Balla- 
facUon  1" 

Tbey  aacended  to  tbe  youngest  Pnnoess's  room,  and 
tbere  was  a  mucb  taller  and  larger  image,  twice  as  big  as 
the  otber  two,  to  whicb  tliis  Princess  also  said,  "  Answer, 
if  my  father  calls."  Tbe  tall  image  nodded  ita  head  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  ceased,  while  the  King'a  son  laid 
down  upon  the  tbreshold,  as  before,  and  went  to  sleep. 
The  following  moniing  the  King  said  he  had  oertainlj 
watched  well,  but  still  he  coald  not  give  him  his  daughter 
Uli  he  had  first  removed  a  certaia  huge  forest,  which,  if  ha 
had  eGEeoted  by  tbe  evening  of  that  day,  he  would  consider 
the  matter.  Then  he  gave  him  a  glasa  axe,  a  glass  wedgc^ 
and  a  glass  mallet,  with  which  the  Prince  began  his  worlc; 
but  at  the  first  stroke  the  aze  broke  in  faalves,  and  at  the 
first  blow  botb  the  wedge  and  the  mallet  were  shivered  to 
[üeces.    Tbereapon  he  was  so  troubled,  beliertng  that  b» 
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should  be  put  to  death,  that  he  sat  down  and  wept.  A.nd, 
as  it  was  just  noonday,  the  King  said  to  bis  daughters, 
"  One  of  you  must  take  him  something  to  eat"  "No,  no," 
said  the  two  eldest,  "  we  will  not ;  let  the  one  he  watched 
last  wait  upon  him."  So  the  youngest  Princess  had  to 
carry  the  Prince  his  raeal,  and  when  she  got  to  the  forest 
ßhc  asked  him  how  he  got  on  ?  *'  Alas  I"  said  the  youth, 
**  everything  goes  ill  I"  The  Princess  pressed  him  to  eat  a 
bit  before  he  went  on,  but  he  refused,  saying,  "No;  I  must 
die,  and  I  am  resolved  I  will  eat  no  more."  At  length  he 
was  over-persuaded  and  did  eat  what  she  brought,  When 
he  had  finished,  she  made  him  play  at  ball  with  her ;  and 
Boon  he  feil  asleep  from  weariness.  Then  she  took  her 
handkerchief,  and  tied  a  knot  in  the  end,  with  which  she 
knocked  three  times  upon  the  ground,  and  cried,  "  Barth- 
men,  come  upl"  Immediately  ever  so  many  little  dwarla 
made  their  appearance,  and  inquired  of  the  Princess  what 
ehe  wanted.  "In  three  hours  from  this  time,"  said  she, 
"  this  forest  must  be  cleared  away,  and  all  the  timber  piled 
up  in  heaps." 

The  earthmen  collected  all  their  forces,  and  set  to  work, 
and  in  three  hours  all  was  completed,  and  they'summoned 
the  Princess  to  see,  who  thereupon  rapped  upon  the  ground 
again,  crying,  "  Earthmen,  go  home  1"  and  all  disappeared 
at  once.  Then  she  awoke  the  Prince,  who  was  overjoyed 
to  see  what  was  done ;  but  she  bade  him  not  return  tili  it 
Struck  six.  At  that  time  he  came  back,  and  the  King  in- 
quired  if  he  had  done  his  work.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
Prince,  "  I  have  cleared  away  the  forest."  Afterwards  they 
sat  down  to  supper,  and  the  King  then  told  the  Prince  ho 
oould  not  yet  give  him  any  of  his  daughters  to  wife  tili  ho 
had  performed  another  work.  This  was  to  clear  out  a 
deep  ditch  and  fiU  it  with  water,  so  that  it  should  look  as 
clear  as  a  mirror,  and,  besides,  be  füll  of  all  sorts  of  fish. 
The  next  moming  accordingly  the  King  gave  him  a  glass 
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qwd^  and  nid  the  ditdi  mut  1»  leadj  M  ü  oUock 
Tbe  Piinoe  began  to  d^  at  odc^  bot  m  aooa  aa  ha  Unok 
tbe  qiade  into  the  gronnd  it  hnÄe  in  tvc^  aa  Um  hatdbd 
lud  dons  tbe  day  befiire.  He  vm  km«  tnmUed,  Ar  ha  kmem 
not  vbak  to  dc^  and  waited  tili  Doondity,  wben  tbe  jooogBrt 
Priooeaa  again  Iwonght  bim  bis  dinner,  and  asked  him  bov 
he  got  OD.  "  Alas  I"  Said  be,  biding  bis  boe  in  hk  händig 
"tbeaanwiU-ladcbaabe&IleDme.*'  The  PriooeM  tiied  to 
oomibrt  bim,  saying  that  he  woold  thiuk  difiereaÜy  when 
be  faad  eaten  and  rested.  Still  bs  lefiiaed,  '^«■''qnBg  tbat 
he  sbonld  die^  and  wonld  eat  no  mon.  At  last  ahe  per- 
suflded  bim  to  nt  down,  aod  wben  he  had  finäibfd  be  Ml 
asleep,  being  weai;  wiüi  cate.  And  while  he  was  anoring 
the  PrinceflB  took  out  her  bandkerchief  and  lapped  od  the 
ground  as  before,  thrice,  while  ahe  called,  "Eartbrnen, 
come  np  I"  They  appeared  at  once,  and  asked  her  biisi* 
ness.  "  In  three  hours  &om  this  time  ;ou  must  clear  thia 
ditch,  and  make  it  aa  clear  aa  crystal ;  and  besides,  all  aorts 
of  fish  muat  be  within  iL" 

Tbe  earthmen  tbereupon  coUected  all  their  strengtfa, 
and  worked  eo  hard  that  in  two  hours  it  was  all  ready. 
When  they  had  done,  they  told  the  Frincess  her  command 
waa  obeyed,  and  sbe,  rapping  thrice  on  the  earth  aa  before, 
Baid,  "Beturn  home,  then,  earthmenl"  They  all  disap- 
peared  at  once,  and  sbe  awoke  the  Prince,  who  aaw  that 
the  ditch  waa  ready.  Then  the  Princese  returoed  bomc, 
and  bade  bim  not  come  tili  six  o'clock,  at  whioh  hour  be 
arrived,  and  the  King  asked  him  whether  tbe  ditch  wer« 
ready.  "  Yes,"  be  replied.  "  That  ia  well,"  said  the  King: 
bat  at  anpper  be  again  deolared  that  be  could  not  give  np 
bis  daughter  tili  he  bad  done  another  thing.  "  Wbat,  then, 
ifl  that?"  asked  the  Prince.  "There  is  a  greathill,"  replied 
the  King,  "  whereon  ara  aeveral  crags  of  rock,  whicb  muat 
all  be  demoliahed ;  and  insteod  therecf  you  must  build  np 
t  flne  cutl^  whioh  muat  he  atronger  tban  one  oan  iniwglni« ; 
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and,  besides,  filled  with  every  necessary  appurtenance.** 
The  following  morning  the  King  gave  him  a  glass  pickaxe 
and  bore,  and  told  him  the  work  must  be  ready  by  six 
o'clock.  At  the  first  stroke  with  the  pickaxe  the  pieces 
flow  far  and  wide,  and  he  had  only  the  handle  left  in  hia 
hands,  and  the  bore  would  make  no  Impression.  At  these 
misfortunes  he  was  quite  disheartened,  and  sat  down  tc 
wait  and  sce  if  his  mistress  would  assist  him.  At  noonday 
ehe  came  as  before,  bringing  him  somewhat  to  eat,  and  he 
ran  up  to  her,  and  told  her  all  his  troubles.  First  she  made 
him  eat  and  go  to  sleep  as  before,  and  then  she  rapped 
thriee  as  before  with  her  knotted  handkerchief  on  the 
ground,  crying,  "  Come  up,  little  earthmen  1"  They  made 
their  appearance  at  once,  and  asked  her  wishes.  And  she 
told  them  that,  in  three  hours  from  that  time,  they  must 
remove  all  the  rocks  which  were  on  the  hill,  and  build  in 
their  stead  a  noble  Castle,  finer  than  any  one  had  ever  seen, 
and  filled,  moreover,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances. 
The  dwarfs  fetched  their  tools  and  worked  away,  and  in 
the  three  hours  they  completed  every thing.  They  told  the 
Princess  when  they  had  finished,  and  she,  rapping  on  the 
ground  as  before  three  times  with  her  knotted  handker- 
chief, cricd,  "Earthmen,  go  home!"  and  immediately  they 
all  disappeared.  Then  she  awoke  the  Prince;  and  they 
were  merry  together  as  birds  in  the  air,  and  when  six 
o'cl(X5k  Struck  they  went  home  together.  The  King  asked, 
"  Is  that  Castle  ready,  too  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  roply.  After- 
wards,  when  they  sat  down  to  table,  the  King  said  to  the 
Prince,  "  I  cannot  give  you  my  youngest  daughter  tili  you 
have  asked  her  two  sisters."  This  speech  saddened  both 
the  Princess  and  the  Prince,  who  knew  not  what  to  do. 
But  at  night  he  came  to  her,  and  they  escaped  together ; 
but  on  the  way  the  Princess  looked  back,  and  saw  her 
Gither  pursuing  them.  "  Alas !"  she  cried,  "  what  shall 
we  do?   my  father  is  behind  us,  and  will  overtake  us;  I 


1 


...vyj  iia  pncKea   dis  nngt 
again.     On  bis  return  liis  wife  aslvL'«. 
brought  them  with  liiin,  and  he  told 
them  tili  he  had  lost  sight  of  them,  t 
the  8pot  be  found  only  a  thorn  and  a 
bave  broken  the  rose-bud  off,  and  t 
have  followed  of  itself  I"  exclaimed  1 
he  went  away  to  fetch  the  rase,  but  i 
two  had  e8cai>ed  farther  away  from  th« 
them,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to 
Prinoess  peeped  behind  her,  and  seeing 
cried,  "  Ahl  now  what  shall  we  do?  I 
into  a  ohurch,  and  myself  into  the  par 
the  polpit  to  preach."    So  when  the  '. 
Spot,  he  found  a  church  and  a  parson 
pulpit,  ao  he  stopped  and  heard  the 
returned  hörne.    The  Queen  asked  if  h< 
fhgitiye,  and  he  replied  no :  he  had  foll 
Spot  where  he  thought  they  were,  and 
chorch,  in  the  pulpit  of  which  a  parso 
sennon.     *'Yoa  should  have  brought 
yoUy''  Said  bis  wife ;  '*  the  church  must  1 
bat  now  I  most  go  myself,  for  it  is  use 
Just  as  she  was  crptti*»"- 
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(rliole  ponl,  bat  it  soon  ölled  again,  and  sfae  foand  that 
^fae  ooald  not  sacceed.  So  she  turned  to  go  home,  but 
first  slie  gave  her  daugiiter  three  walnut^,  and  said,  "  With 
these  you  can  help  youraeif  if  you  are  in  nccessity," 

Tbe  young  people  journeyed  on  ngain,  and  in  about  an 
hour's  time  they  came  in  aight  of  tlie  caatle  wherc  the 
Priiioe  fürmerly  dwelt,  close  by  wliiuh  waa  a  village.  The 
Prince,  as  they  approoched  the  place,  said  to  hia  com- 
panions,  "Stop  here,  my  deareat,  while  I  go  up  to  the 
Castle  and  bring  down  carriagee  and  servanls  to  mcct 
you." 

As  soon  as  he  arrired  at  the  castlc  there  was  great 
rejoicing  at  hia  return,  and  he  told  them  bis  bride  was 
waiting  for  bim  down  in  the  village  below  while  he  weiit 
to  bring  a  carriage.  The  servanta  aoon  harncssed  the 
liorses  and  placed  theraselves  beliind  the  carriage ;  but  tiie 
Prince,  before  he  got  in,  kiased  bis  mother,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  done  so  he  forgot  al!  tliat  had  happened  and  all 
that  be  was  about.  The  Queen  Mother  then  comrnanded 
tbe  horaes  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage,  and  all  went 
back  into  the  house. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  remained  below  in  the  village 
waiting  and  waiting  to  be  fetched,  but  nobody  came,  and 
by-and-by  she  hired  herscif  to  the  milier  whose  mill  bc- 
longed  to  the  caatle,  and  there,  by  the  water,  «he  sat  all 
day  long  wasbing  linen.  One  morning  the  Queen  came 
by  tbe  stream  while  she  waa  taking  an  airing,  and  saw  tlie 
iiiaiden  sitting  there.  "  What  a  fine  girl  that  is !"  she 
exclaimcd,  "she  pleases  me  well!"  but  the  Queen  pasaed 
on  and  thought  no  more  about  her.  So  the  maideii 
remained  a  long  while  with  the  milier,  tili  the  time  came 
that  the  Queen  had  fuund  a  bridc  from  a  far  diatant  coun- 
try  for  ht-r  son.  When  tbia  bride  cunie  a  great  number 
of  people  were  invited  to  ctlebratc  her  arrival,  and  tbe 
maiden   asked  Icave  of  her  masler  to  go  too.     On  the 
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vedcliiig-day  ahe  opeqed  one  of  tbe  tbne  nats  ber  motha 
haä  ^ven  her,  and  in  it  ahe  foand  a  very  beantifo]  dren 
wbich  ahe  pnt  on,  and  vent  into  the  ohnrch  and  took  a 
plaoe  near  the  altar.  Preaentlj  tbe  bride  and  bridegroou 
entered  and  placed  tbrnnselTea  before  the  altar,  bnt,  joat  aa 
tlie  priest  was  aboat  to  blesa  tbem,  tbe  bride^  peeping  on 
one  fflde^  sav  tbe  maiden  with  the  beautiAil  dress,  and 
tbereupoQ  refnaed  to  be  married  noless  ahe  was  dreased 
tbe  same.  So  all  the  train  bad  to  retarn  home,  and  tbe 
Strange  ladj  was  asked  if  ahe  would  lend  her  dresa.  NoI 
and  neither  woald  ahe  seil  it  for  any  mooej ;  but  there 
was  one  oondition  on  whiob  she  would  part  with  it.  Tbia 
was,  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  one  night  befbre 
the  door  of  the  Prince'a  Chamber.  This  waa  granted;  bat 
tbe  aervanta  gave  their  master  a  sieeping  draugbt,  so  that 
he  did  not  bear  a  word  of  the  maiden's  plaints,  and  there 
sbe  lay  all  night  long  endeavouring  to  remind  him  how 
she  had  cnt  down  the  wood  for  him,  Slled  up  the  ditch, 
built  tbe  Castle,  changed  him  into  a  thorn-bush,  a  church, 
and  laati;  a  pond,  and  jet  he  had  forsaken  her.  But  the 
Frince  henrd  nothing,  aud  the  next  morning  tbe  bride  put 
on  the  dress,  and  they  went  again  to  church.  Then  tha 
same  erenta  took  place  aa  tbe  day  before,  and  the  maiden 
had  leave  to  sleep  again  in  return  for  her  dreas.  Tbis 
time  tbe  Prince  did  not  take  bis  dmught,  and  he  heard  all 
her  complaint  and  was  very  mucb  troubled.  The  next 
moming  ha  went  to  the  maiden  and  begged  her  foi^ive- 
ueas  for  all  hia  forgetfulness.  The  tnie  bride  then  drew 
out  and  cracked  her  third  nut,  and  the  dress  which  laid  in 
it  was  so  beautiful  that  all  the  boys  and  girls  ran  alter,  and 
strewed  flowere  in  the  path  of  tbe  bride.  So  tbe  Prince 
and  Princesa  were  happily  married;  but  tbe  cid  Queen 
and  the  envioos  bride  were  forced  to  run  away. 
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TUEBS  was  once  upon  a  time  an  excessively  proui 
Princess,  who  propoaed  a  puzzle  to  every  one  who 
came  a-courting;  and  he  who  did  not  solve  it  was  sent 
awaj  with  ridicule  and  Bcorn.  Thia  conduct  waa  talkcd 
aboQt  everywhere,  and  It  wa»  naid  that  wtioever  was  luckj 
enoogh  to  guess  the  riddle  wouM  have  the  Frinccaa  for  a 
wife.  Äbout  that  time  it  happened  that  three  Tailors 
came  in  Company  to  the  town  wbere  the  Princesa  dwelt, 
and  the  two  eider  of  them  were  confident,  when  they  heard 
the  report,  that  they  ehould  without  doubl  be  auccessful, 
aince  they  had  made  so  many  fine  and  good  slitchea.  The 
third  Tailor  was  an  idie,  good-for- nothing  fellow,  wbo  did 
not  nnderstand  bia  own  trade;  but  still  he  likewise  was 
supe  of  his  own  powera  of  guessing  a  riddle,  The  two 
otfaera,  bowerer,  would  fuin  have  persuadcd  bim  to  stop 
at  home;  but  be  was  obstinate,  and  said  he  would  go,  for 
he  bad  set  his  heart  upon  it;  and  tbercupon  he  marcbed 
o£f  as  jf  the  wbole  world  beJonged  to  bim 

Tbe  three  Taüors  presented  ihemselves  before  the  Prin- 
cess, and  told  her  tbey  were  come  to  aolve  her  riddle,  for 
they  were  tbe  only  j»roper  people,  since  each  of  them  bad 
an  undcrstanding  so  äne  that  one  could  thrcad  a  tieedle 
with  it  1  "  Tben,"  said  the  Princess,  "  it  is  thia :  I  have  a 
hiur  upon  my  bead  of  two  coloura ;  which  are  they  ?" 

"  If  tbat  is  all,"  said  the  firet  man,  "  it  is  black  and 
vhite  like  the  clolh  which  is  called  pepper  and  salt." 

"  Wrong  1"  said  the  Princess ;  "  now,  second  man,  trj- 1" 

"It  is  not  black  and  white,  but  brown  and  red,"  aaii 
be,  "  like  my  father's  hollday  coat." 
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"  Wrong  ngain  1"  cried  the  Princess ;  "  now  try,  tfaird 
man ;  wlio  I  see  will  be  sure  to  gueas  rightly  I" 

The  Utile  Tailor  stepped  Torward,  bold  aa  braaa,  and 
Bait.,  "  The  Princesa  haa  a  gold  and  ailTer  hair  on  her 
hcad,  and  thoae  nre  the  two  coloiirs." 

Wbeii  the  Princess  hcard  this  she  tamed  pule,  and 
very  nearly  feil  down  to  tlie  ground  with  fright,  for  tlic 
Tailor  had  guesscd  her  riddle,  wfaich  she  believed  nobody 
in  the  world  could  have  solved.  As  bood  as  ahe  reooTered 
herseif,  she  sjiid  to  the  Tailor,  "  That  ia  not  all  you  have  to 
do ;  in  the  etable  below  lies  a  Bear,  with  whiuh  yon  mast 
pass  the  night ;  and  if  you  are  alive  when  I  oome  in  the 
morning  I  will  marry  you." 

The  little  Tailor  readilyconsented,  exclaiming,  "Brave- 
]y  venturod  is  half  won  !"  Bat  the  Princess  thought  her- 
eelf  qiiite  aafe,  for  as  yet  the  Bear  had  spared  no  one  wbo 
came  within  rcach  of  its  paws, 

As  Eoon  as  evening  came  the  little  Tailor  was  taken  to 
the  place  where  the  Bear  lay  ;  and,  as  soon  as  be  entercd 
the  Stahle,  the  beast  made  a  spring  at  him.  "S^ftlv, 
Boftly  1"  cricd  the  Tailor,  "Imust  teach  you  mannursl" 
And  out  of  bis  pocket  he  took  some  nuts,  which  he  cracked 
between  his  teeth  quite  uneoncernedly.  As  soon  as  the- 
Bear  saw  thia  he  took  a  fancy  to  have  some  nuta  also: 
and  the  Tailor  gavc  him  a  handful  out  of  his  pocket;  not 
of  nuts,  but  of  pebbles.  The  Bear  put  them  into  its  mouth, 
biit  he  could  not  crack  thcm,  try  all  he  might  "  Whal  a 
blockhead  I  am!"  he  cried  to  himself;  "I  can't  crack  a 
fcw  niita!  Will  you  crack  tbcm  for  nie?"  eaid  he  to  tho 
Tailor.  "What  a  fellow  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  Tailor; 
"with  such  a  big  month  as  th;it,  and  can't  crack  a  small 
nut!"  With  these  words  lie  ciintiingly  subütituted  a  nut 
for  the  pcbble  which  the  Bear  handcd  him,  and  soon 
trackcd  it. 

"I  niust  try  once  moro!"  Said  the  Bear;  "itseemsan 
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easy  matter  to  manage  I"  And  he  bit  and  bit  with  all  hia 
Btrcngth,  but,  as  you  may  believe,  all  to  no  purpose. 
When  the  beast  was  tired,  the  little  Tailor  produced  a 
fiddle  out  of  his  coat,  and  played  a  tune  upon  it,  which  as 
soon  as  the  Bear  heard  he  began  to  dance  in  spite  of  him- 
self.  In  a  little  while  he  stopped  and  asked  the  Tailor 
whether  it  was  easy  to  learn  the  art  of  fiddling.  "Easy 
BS  child's  playl"  said  the  Tailor;  **^you  lay  your  left 
fingers  on  the  strings,  and  with  the  right  hold  the  bow: 
and  then  away  it  goes.  Merrily,  merrily,  hop-su-sa,  oi» 
val-lera  I" 

"  Oh  I  well,  if  that  is  fiddling,"  cried  the  Bear,  "  I  may 
as  well  learn  that,  and  then  I  can  dance  as  often  as  I  like. 
What  do  you  think?     Will  you  give  me  instruction  ?" 

"With  all  my  hearti"  replied  the  Tailor,  "if  you  are 
clever  enough ;  but  let  me  see  your  claws,  they  are  fright- 
fully  long,  and  I  must  cut  them  a  bit!"  By  chance  a  vice 
was  lying  in  one  corner,  on  which  the  Bear  laid  his  paws, 
and  the  Tailor  screwed  them  fast.  "  Now  wait  tili  I  come 
with  the  scissors,"  said  he ;  and,  leaving  the  Bear  groaning 
and  growling,  he  laid  himself  down  in  a  corner  on  a  bün- 
dle of  straw  and  went  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile  the  Princess  was  rejoicing  to  think  she  had 
got  rid  of  the  Tailor;  and  especially  when  she  heard  the 
Bear  growling,  for  she  thought  it  was  with  satisfaction  for 
his  prey.  In  the  morning  accordingly  she  went  down  to 
the  Stahle ;  but  as  soon  as  she  looked  in  she  saw  the  Tailor 
as  fresh  and  lively  as  a  fish  in  water.  She  was  much 
alarmed,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  her  word  had  been 
openly  pledged  to  the  marriage;  and  the  King  her  father 
ordered  a  carriage  to  be  brought,  in  which  she  and  the. 
Tailor  went  away  to  the  church  to  the  wedding.  Just  as 
they  had  set  oflf,  the  two  other  Tailors,  who  were  very 
envious  of  their  brother's  fortune,  went  into  the  stable  and 
released  the  Bear,  who  immediately  ran  afler  the  carria^^i 
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which  oontained  the  bridal  portj.  The  PrinooM  bevd  ihi 
beast  grovling  and  groaning,  and  became  very  mvek 
fiightened,  aad  med  to  the  Tailor,  "Oh,  the  Beut  m 
behind,  Cdmiag  to  fetch  ;ou  awayl"  The  Tailor  was  Bf 
in  a  minute,  stood  od  hia  head,  put  his  feet  out  of  the 
viiidow,  and  oried  to  the  Bear,  "  Do  yoa  Boe  thia  vioo  ?  if 
yoii  do  Dot  go  away  yoa  shall  have  a  taste  of  itl"  The 
Bear  considered  bim  a  minute,  and  theo  tamed  tail  and 
ran  baok ;  while  the  Tailor  drove  od  to  chorch  vith  the 
PriDoea^  MDd  rnade  her  bis  wife.  And  very  h^py  they 
were  after  the  marriage,  aa  merry  aa  larka;  aöd  ta  the  «od 
of  their  liyea  they  lired  in  oontentment 


CXII. 


The  Blue  Light. 


nj^MIEKE  was  once  npon  a  time  a  Soldier,  who  had 
-*-  served  his  King  faithfiilly  for  many  years;  but  when 
tlie  war  came  to  a  close,  the  Soldier,  on  account  of  bia 
many  wounds,  was  disabled,  and  the  King  said  to  bim, 
"  You  may  go  home,  for  I  no  longer  need  you :  but  you 
will  not  receive  any  more  pay,  for  I  bave  no  money  but 
for  those  who  reuder  me  a  service  for  it."  The  Soldier  did 
not  know  where  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and,  füll  of  care,  he 
walked  on  the  whole  day  ignorant  whither  he  went,  tili 
about  night  he  came  to  a  large  forest  Through  the  dark- 
BOSS  which  covered  everything  he  saw  a  light,  and  ap- 
proaching  it,  he  found  a  but  wherein  dwelt  a  Witch. 
"Please  give  me  a  night's  lodging,  and  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  or  I  shall  perish,"  said  he  to  the  old  woman. 
"Oho!  who  gives  anything  to  a  worn-out  Soldier!"  she 
replied;  "still  out  of  compassion  I  will  take  you  in,  if  you 
will  do  what  I  desire."  The  Soldier  asked  what  she  wished, 
and  she  told  him  she  wanted  her  garden  dag  over.  To  tkia 
he  willingly  consented,  and  the  following  day,  accordingly, 
be  worked  with  all  bis  strength,  but  could  not  get  bis 
work  finished  by  evening.  "I  see  very  well,"  said  the 
Witch,  "  that  you  cannot  get  further  to-day,  so  I  will  shelter 
you  another  night;  and  in  return  you  shall  fetch  me  a  pile 
of  fuggots  to-morrow,  and  chop  them  small."  The  Soldier 
worked  all  day  long  at  this  job,  but  as  he  did  not  finish  tili 
quite  the  evening,  the  Witch  again  proposed  that  be  should 
«top  the  night  "  You  shall  have  but  a  very  little  work 
to-morrow,"  said  she;  "I  want  you  to  fetch  me  out  of  a 
half-dry  well  bchind  my  bouse,  my  blue  light,  which  flo&U 


..^..u.  iiü,  noi"  cried  ihe  Sold 
iiit.-iition;',  "  no,  no,  I  don't  give 
iVi  t.  slaial  Oll  dry  ground."  Tbe 
wlicn  he  Said  so,  and  letling  hin 
OgHin,  went  away. 

The  poor  Soldier  feil  withoal 
and  thc  blue  lighi  kept  burning: 
Well  ihal  he  should  not  escape  d' 
therc  in  grcat  trouble,  and  at  lengt 
ho  iiMk  Dut  bis  tobacco-pipe,  whi 
ouL  "  Thia  aball  be  laj  laat  cont 
svlf;  and  lighting  the  pipe  at  the 
pufC  Äs  sooit,  now,  as  the  smoke 
blauk  man  suildi-aly  stood.  before 
"Maaier,  whal  areyourcommBndi 

"Whal  aro  my  oommands?" 
Soldier.  "  I  niuüt  do  all  ;ou  des 
"That  is  well,"  äaid  the  Soldier; 
of  this  well."  Tbe  Dwarf,  therei 
baad  and  Ittl  him  through  a  subte 
ifao  well,  whilo  hc  curied  the  blue 
way  be  showwi  the  Soldier  the  c 
Witoh,  of  whkh  he  look  as  mncH 
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oommand?"  inquired  the  Dwarf.  "Nothing  further  at 
present,"  replied  the  Soldicr,  "and  now  you  can  go  homOi 
only  be  at  hand  when  I  suramon  yoa  again.'^ 

"  All  that  is  necessary  for  that,"  said  the  Dwarf,  "  is, 
that  you  should  light  your  pipe  at  the  blue  lamp,  and  im- 
mediately  I  shall  present  myself."  With  these  words  the 
little  man  disappeared. 

Then  the  Söldier  returned  to  the  city  from  whence  he 
first  carne,  and,  going  to  the  head  inn,  ordered  some  fino 
clothes,  and  bade  the  landlord  furnish  him  a  room  in  the 
most  expensive  style.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready,  the  Söl- 
dier took  possession  of  it,  and  summoned  the  black  Dwarf, 
to  whom  he  said,  "  The  King  of  this  city  I  served  formerly 
for  many  years,  faithfally,  but  he  sent  me  away  to  suflFer 
hunger,  and  now  I  will  take  my  revenge." 

"  What  shall  I  do  then  ?"  inquired  the  Dwarf.  "  Late 
in  the  evening,  whcn  the  King's  daughter  is  asleep,  you 
must  fetch  her  out  of  her  bed,  and  bring  her  here  to  wait 
upon  me  as  my  maid-servant." 

The  Dwarf  expostulated  with  the  Soldier,  but  to  no 
purpose,  telling  him  that  though  it  would  be  an^  easy 
matter  for  him  to  bring  her,  it  might  cause  him  danger  if 
it  were  found  out.  Accordingly,  when  twelve  o'clock 
Struck,  the  Dwarf  appeared  with  the  Princess.  "Ahal 
you  are  there,"  cried  the  Soldier,  to  the  Princess ;  "  come, 
fetch  your  brush  and  sweep  the  room."  When  she  had 
done  that,  he  called  her  to  his  seat,  and,  stretching  his  feet 
out,  bade  her  pull  off  his  boots.  This  she  did,  and,  as  he 
threw  the  boots  in  her  face,  she  was  obliged  to  go  and  wash 
herseif.  But  all  was  done  by  her  with  eyes  half  shut, 
without  complaint  or  resistance ;  and  at  the  first  crow  of 
the  cock  the  Dwarf  carried  her  bacü  again  to  bed  in  the 
royal  Castle. 

The  next  morning  when  the  Princess  arose  she  went 
to  her  father,  and  told  him  what  a  curious  dream  she  had 
had.     "  I  was  carried,"  she  said,  "  through  the  streets  with 


cxxv. 


Little  One-Eye,  Little  Two-Eyes,  and 

Little  Three-Eyes. 


ONCE  apon  a  time  there  was  a  Woman  who  had  three 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named  One-Eye, 
becanse  she  had  but  a  single  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead ;  the  second  was  called  Two-Eyes, 
because  she  was  like  other  mortals ;  and  the  third  Three- 
Eyes,  because  she  had  three  eyes,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
ccntre  of  her  forehead,  like  her  eldest  sister.  But,  because 
the  second  sister  had  nothing  out  of  the  common  in  her 
appearance,  she  was  looked  down  upon  by  her  sisters,  and 
despised  by  her  mother.  **  You  are  no  better  than  common 
folks,"  they  would  say  to  her ;  "  you  do  not  belong  to  us ;" 
and  then  they  would  push  her  about,  give  her  coarse  cloth- 
ing,  and  nothing  eise  to  eat  but  their  leavings,  besides 
numerous  other  insults  as  oocasion  oflFered. 

Once  it  happened  that  Two-Eyes  had  to  go  into  the 
forest  to  tend  the  goat;  and  she  went  verv  hungry,  because 
her  sisters  had  given  her  very  little  to  eat  that  morning. 
She  sat  down  upon  a  hillock,  and  cried  so  inuch  that  her 
tcars  flowed  almost  like  rivers  out  of  her  eyes  I  By-and-by 
ßhe  looked  up,  and  saw  a  Woman  standing  by  her,  who 
asked,  "  Why  are  you  weeping,  Two-Eyes?"  "Because  I 
have  two  eyes  like  ordinary  people,"  replied  the  maiden, 
*'and  theiefore  my  mother  and  sisters  dislike  me,  push 
me  into  corners,  throw  me  their  old  clothes,  and  give  me 
nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  leave.  To-day  they  have 
given  me  so  little  that  I  am  still  hungry."  "Dry  your 
eyes,  then,  now,"  said  the  wise  Woman;  "I  will  teil  yoa 
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entreaty  öf  the  Dwarf,  had  slipped  out  at  the  door.  He 
was  soon  caught  and  thrown  into  prison,  bat,  unforta- 
nately,  he  had  left  behind  his  best  possessions — the  bluo 
light  and  his  gold,  and  had  only  a  single  ducat  with  him 
in  his  pocket.  While  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  cell, 
laden  with  chains,  he  perceived  one  of  his  old  comradea 
passing  by.  So  he  knocked  at  the  bars,  and  beckoned  hia 
comrade,  whom  he  asked  to  go  to  the  inn,  and  bring  back 
9L  bündle  which  he  had  left  behind,  and  he  should  receive 
A  ducat  for  the  Service.  The  man  ran  away  and  soon  re- 
iurned  with  the  wished-for  bündle.  As  soon,  then,  as  the 
Äoldier  was  alone,  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  summoned  up 
»ihe  Dwarf.  "Be  not  afraid,"  said  the  black  mannikin; 
'  go  whither  you  are  led  and  let  every thing  happen  as  it 
nay,  only  take  with  you  the  blue  light." 

The  next  day  the  Soldier  was  brought  up  to  be  tried, 
And  although  he  had  done  no  great  wrong,  he  was  con- 
Jemned  to  death  by  the  judge.  When  he  was  led  out  for 
execution,  he  begged  a  last  favour  of  the  King.  "  What 
iS  it?"  asked  the  King.  "Permit  me  to  smoke  one  pipe 
Cefore  I  die."  "You  may  smoke  three  if  you  please," 
baid  the  Kiny ;  "  but  do  not  expect  me  to  spare  your  life.** 
Thereupon  the  Soldier  drew  out  his  pipe  and  lighted  it  at 
the  blue  light ;  and  before  a  couple  of  wreaths  of  smoko 
jbad  ascended  the  Black  Dwarf  appeared,  holding  a  little 
cudgel  in  his  hand.  and  asked,  "  What  are  your  com- 
mands,  master?"  "Knock  down,  first,  the  unjust  judge, 
and  his  constables,  and  do  not  spare  the  King  even,  who 
has  treated  me  so  shabbily."  The  little  Black  Dwarf  com- 
menced  wielding  his  cudgel,  and  at  every  blow  down  went 
a  man,  who  never  \entured  to  rise  again.  The  King  was 
terribly  frightened  when  he  saw  this,  and  begged  for  mercy, 
but  the  Soldier  only  pardoned  him  on  condition  of  his  giv- 
ing  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  and  his  kingdom  to  rule ;  and 
to  thifl  the  unhappy  King  consented,  for  he  had  no  choioe. 
IL— 6  L 
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af  it;  but  when  ehe  did  tlie  same  the  third  morning  the 
attention  was  roused,  and  thcy  said,  "AI!  is  not  right  wii 
Two-Eyea;  for  she  haa  Icft  her  meab  twice,  and  h 
tonched  nutbing  of  wbat  was  left  for  her;  ahe  must  ha' 
Ibund  soine  other  way  of  living."  So  they  deterniint 
tliat  One-Eye  ahould  go  with  the  maiden  wben  ehe  dro" 
the  goat  to  the  meadow,  and  pay  attention  to  what  pasnc 
and  obscrve  whether  any  one  brought  her  to  eat  or  to  drin 
When  Two-Eyes,  therefore,  was  about  to  aet  off,  On 
Eye  told  her  she  was  going  with  her  to  see  whether  s1 
took  proper  care  of  the  goat  and  fed  her  Bufficiently,  Tw 
Eyes,  bowever,  divined  her  aister's  object,  and  drove  tl 
goat  where  the  gross  was  fincst,  and  then  said,  "Com 
One-Eye,  let  us  sit  down,  and  I  will  sing  to  yon."  £ 
One-Eye  sat  down,  for  ahe  was  quite  tired  with  ber  n: 
oaual  walk,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"  Are  JOB  iivii]ia  or  osleep.  One-Eje  I 
Are  you  mvnka  or  wieep  V 

sang  Two-Eyes,  until  her  sister  really  went  to  sieep.  1 
BOOß  as  ahe  was  quite  sound  the  maiden  bad  her  table  ou 
and  ate  and  drank  all  she  needed ;  and  by  the  time  On 
Eye  awoke  again  the  table  had  disappcared,  and  the  maidt 
said  to  her  sister,  "  Coreie,  we  will  go  home  nowj  whileyc 
have  been  sieeping  the  goat  might  have  run  about  all  ovi 
the  World  I"  So  they  went  home,  and,  after  Two-Eyes  ha 
left  her  meal  untouched,  the  mother  inquired  of  One-Ej 
what  she  had  seen,  and  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  al 
had  been  asieep, 

The  following  moming  the  mother  told  Tbree-Eyi 
tbat  she  must  go  out  and  watoh  Two-Eyes,  and  see  wli 
brought  her  food,  for  it  was  certain  that  some  one  mus 
So  Three-Eyes  told  her  sister  that  she  was  goiag  to  acoon 
pany  ber  that  morning  to  see  if  she  took  care  of  the  goi 
and  fed  her  weil ;  but  Two-Eyes  saw  tbrough  ber  desigi 
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Three  Surgeona  and  ran  away  with  them.  As  soon  a3  the 
Boldier  had  finished,  the  maid  went  to  put  the  dish  away 
in  the  cupboard  and  then  perceived  that  the  plate  which 
her  master  had  given  into  her  care  was  gone.  She  was 
terribly  frightened  and  exclaimed,  "Oh!  what  will  be- 
come  of  me  ?  the  hand  is  gone,  the  heart  is  gone,  and  the 
eyea  too;  how  shall  I  manage  in  the  morning?"  "Be 
quiet,"  Said  her  sweetheart,  "  I  will  help  you  out  of  your 
diflSculty;  on  the  gallows  outside  hangs  a  thief,  whose 
hand  I  can  out  oflF;  which  was  it?"  "  The  right,"  said  she, 
and  gave  him  a  sharp  knife,  with  which  he  went  and  cut 
oflFthe  right  hand  of  the  criminal,  and  brought  it  in.  Then 
hc  caught  the  cat  and  took  out  her  eyes ;  but  what  was  to 
be  done  for  the  heart?  "Did  you  not  kill  a  pig  to-day 
and  put  the  carcass  in  the  cellar?"  asked  the  soldier. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  maid.  "Then  that  is  just  the  thing,"  re- 
turned  the  soldier ;  "  go  and  fetch  the  heart  from  it."  The 
servant  did  so,  and  they  placed  all  three  on  the  plate  and 
put  them  in  the  cupboard,  and  then  her  sweetheart  having 
taken  leave,  the  maid  went  to  bed. 

On  the  morrow  when  the  three  Army  Surgeons  were 
up,  they  bade  the  servant  fetch  the  plate,  on  which  lay  the 
hand,  heart,  and  eyes.  She  brought  it  from  the  cupboard, 
and  the  first  man  spread  the  hand  with  his  salve,  and  im- 
mediately  it  joined  as  if  it  had  grown  there.  The  second 
took  up  the  cat's  eyes  and  placed  them  in  his  head,  while 
the  third  put  the  pig*s  heart  where  his  own  came  from. 
The  landlord  meanwhile  stood  by,  wondering  at  their 
leaming,  and  saying  he  would  never  have  believed  them 
had  he  not  seen  what  they  did.  Afterwards  they  paid 
their  bill  and  went  away. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  he  with  the  pig's  heart 
began  to  run  about  and  snuff  in  every  corner  after  the 
manner  of  swine.  The  others  tried  to  hold  him  by  the 
ooat,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  he  would  run  about  among  the 
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*  LiUle  kid,  milk 
Tuble,  appear  1* 

and  directly  a  table  c5ome8  up  laid  out  with  meat  and  winc^ 
and  everything  of  the  best,  much  better  than  wo  hare; 
and  as  soon  os  she  has  had  enough  she  says, 

*Litt1ekuliniIk 
Table,  depart  I' 

and  all  goes  away  directly,  as  I  clearly  saw.  Certainly  sho 
did  put  to  sleep  two  of  my  eyes;  but  the  one  in  the  middle 
of  my  forehead  luckily  kept  awake  1" 

"  Will  you  have  better  things  than  us  ?"  cried  the  en- 
vious  raother ;  "  then  you  shall  lose  the  chance ;"  and,  so 
Baying,  she  took  a  carving-kuife  and  killed  the  goat  dead. 

As  soon  as  Two-Eyes  saw  this  she  went  out  very  sor- 
rowful  to  the  old  spot  and  sat  down  where  she  had  sat 
before  to  weep  bitterly.  All  at  once  the  wise  Woman 
stood  in  front  of  her  again,  and  asked  why  she  was  crying? 
"  Must  I  not  cry,"  replied  she,  *'  when  the  goat  which  use\l 
to  furnish  me  every  day  with  a  dinner,  according  to  your 
promise,  has  been  killed  by  my  mother,  and  I  am  again 
suffering  hunger  and  thirst?"  "Two-Eyes,"  said  the  wise 
Woman,  "  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Beg  your 
ßisters  to  give  you  the  entrails  of  the  goat,  and  bury  ihem 
in  the  earth  before  the  house-door,  and  your  fortune  will 
be  made."  So  snying,  she  disappeared  ;  and  Two-Eyes 
went  home,  and  said  to  her  sisters,  "  Dear  sisters,  do  give 
me  some  part  of  the  slain  kid ;  I  desire  nothing  eise;  let 
me  have  the  entrails."  The  sisters  laughed,  and  readily 
gave  them  to  her ;  and  she  buried  them  secretly  before  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  as  the  wise  Woman  had  bidden  her. 

The  following  morning  they  found  in  front  of  the  house 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  tree,  with  leaves  of  silver  and  fruita 
of  gold  hanging  from  the  boughs,  than  which  nothing  more 
splendid  could  be  seen  in  the  world.     The  tvvo  eider  sisters 
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CXIV. 

The  Seven  Swabians. 


THEBE  were  once  Seven  Swabians  in  Company,  tbö 
first  of  whom  was  naraed  Schulz,  the  second  Jacky, 
the  third  Afarli,  the  fourth  Jergli,  the  fifth  Michael,  tha 
sixth  Hans,  and  the  seventh  Veitli;  and  they  all  were 
travelling  in  search  of  adventures,  and  for  the  Perform- 
ance of  mighty  deeds.  In  order  that  they  might  not  be 
without  protection,  they  thought  fit  to  carry  along  with 
them  a  very  long  and  strong  pole.  Upon  this  they  all 
sevon  held,  and  in  front  the  boldest  and  most  courageoua 
man,  who  was  Schulz,  walked,  while  the  others  foUowed 
behind,  and  Veitli  was  last. 

One  day  in  July,  aller  they  had  travelled  somc  distance, 
and  had  nearly  entered  the  village  where  they  intended  to 
pass  the  night,  it  happened  that  just  as  they  came  to  a 
large  meadow  a  hörnet  or  dragon-fly  flew  out  from  behind 
a  bush  and  hummed  about  the  travellers  in  a  warlike 
manner.  Schulz  was  frightened  and  almost  let  go  the 
pole,  and  the  Perspiration  stood  all  over  bis  body  from 
terror.  "Listen,  listen!"  he  cried  to  his  companions;  "I 
hear  a  trurapetingl"  Jacky,  who  was  last  but  one  in  the 
row,  and  had  got  I  know  not  what  into  his  nose,  exclaimed, 
**  Something  certainly  is  at  band  for  I  can  smell  brimstono 
and  powder  1"  At  these  words  Schulz  sprang  over  a  hedge 
in  a  trice  in  his  haste  to  escape,  and,  happening  to  alight 
on  the  prongs  of  a  rake  which  was  left  in  the  field  by  the 
haymakers,  the  handle  sprang  up  and  gave  him  an  awk- 
ward  blow  on  the  forehead.  "  Oh  I  oh !  oh  I  woe  is  me  I*' 
cried  Schulz ;  "take  me  prisoner,  1  give  myself  up,  I  sur« 
reuder  I"    The  six  others  thereupon  jumped  ov^t  \X\^  ViÄ^-^ 
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too,  and  oried  likewiae,  "  We  Burrender  if  joa  BDinader 
we  Burrender  if  you  sairender  I" 

At  lengtb,  wfaen  tfaey  fonnd  no  enetiij  eame  to  bind 
and  take  tbem  away,  they  saw  they  were  dsomved,  and  in 
Order  tliat  the  tale  migbt  net  be  told  of  tbem  among  Uta 
viilagera^  and  tbey  get  laughed  at  and  mocked,  tfaey  took 
an  oatb  among  themselves  nerer  to  say  anyüiing  abont'  it' 
nnless  any  one  of  tbem  sboold  open  bis  moath  unawarao. 

After  tbis  adventnre  tbey  went  furtber,  bat  the  seooiid 
danger  they  met  with  must  not  be  oompared  vith  the  flnt 
For  afler  seTeral  days  bad  elapsed  tbeir  road  obanoed  to 
lead  tbem  through  an  nnploughed  Seid  whera  a  bare  wai 
lying  asieep  in  the  sun,  with  bis  eara  pricked  op  to  catcb 
every  sound,  and  bis  large,  gloasy  eyea  wide  open.  The 
aeven  Swabians  were  terribly  frightened  at  the  wght  of 
tbis  frightfui,  ferocious  anlmal,  and  they  took  counael 
togetber  what  would  be  the  least  dangerous  plan  to  adopt. 
For  if  tbey  fled  away  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  moDSter 
would  pursue  tbem  and  cut  them  to  piecea.  So  they 
resolved  u>  stand  and  have  a  great  battle;  for,  aaid  they, 
"Bravely  dared  ia  half  won  I"  AU  aeven  therefore  grasped 
hold  of  their  spear,  Schulz  belog  forerriost  and  Veitli  bind> 
most.  Bnt  Schulz  wanted  to  have  the  apear  bimsel^ 
wbereupon  Yeitli  Sew  into  a  passion  and  broke  away. 

Then  the  rest  advanced  together  upon  the  dragon,  but 
firat  Schulz  crossed  himsolf  devoutly  and  invoked  the 
assistance  of  Heaven.  Then  he  aarched  on,  but  aa  he 
approached  the  enemy  he  feit  very  fearful  and  cried  in 
great terror,  "Hanl  burlebaul  hani  bauhell"  Thisawoke 
the  hare,  who  sprang  away  quite  frightened,  and  whea 
Schulz  saw  it  äee  he  jumped  for  joy  and  shouted, 


Aller  tbey  bad  recovercd  ttieir  fright  the  Seven  Swi^ 
Hans  sougbt  ncw  adventares,  and  by-nnd-by  they  nrrived  at 
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the  River Mo8eIIe,namootli  and  deep  water overwliiclitbera 
are  not  mnny  bridges,  but  one  muat  cross  in  biiata  to  tlie 
other  ßide.  Tlie  Seven  Swabi^ins,  bowever,  were  ignorant 
of  thia,  and  they  thereforc  shouted  to  a  man  who  was  work- 
ing  on  ibe  other  aide  of  ibe  river  and  asked  him  how  they 
were  to  cross.  But  tbe  man  did  not  understand  what  they 
Baid  on  account  of  tbe  diatance  and  hia  ignorance  of  their 
language,  and  so  he  aaked  in  hia  di;ilect  "Wat?  wat?" 
With  this  S«hulz  imagined  tbe  man  said  "Wade,  wnde 
tbrough  the  stream ;"  and,  being  foremost  on  tbe  bank,  he 
jumped  into  the  river  and  began  to  walk  acrosa.  Soon  ho 
got  out  of  hia  depth  and  sank  in  the  deep  driving  curretit; 
but  bis  bat  was  carried  by  the  wind  to  tbe  opposite  shore. 
Asit  reached  there  a  frog  perched  himself  onitand  croaked, 
"Wat!  wat!  wati"  Tliis  noise  the  six  other  Swabians, 
who  then  reached  the  bank,  bcard,  and  they  said  to  each 
other,  "Liatenl  does  not  Schulz  call  us?  Well,  if  hecould 
wade  acrosa  we  can  also."  With  thesc  words  each  one 
jumpcd  into  the  river,  but  they  also  all  sank;  and  so  it 
bapptned  ibat  the  frog  caused  the  dcath  of  six  Swabians, 
for  n  ;body  baa  keard  of  or  seen  tbem  ever  aince. 


tiihniitiinmtiiimmti 

cxv. 

The  Three  Joumeymen. 


ri'^HERB  wen  ODoe  three  Joarneymen,  who  agmxl  t» 
-■-  getber  to  travet  in  oompanj,  and  «Iwaya  woA  in  Um 
aame  town.  Bat  one  aeaaon  they  ooald  find  no  nustar  tt 
emploj  tfaem,  bo  tbat  hj  degreea  they  beeome  qoite  ngged^ 
and  had  nothing  to  live  apon.  They  aalrad  eocfa  oüur 
wbat  they  should  do ;  and  one  proposed  that  they  ahonU 
not  stop  any  longer  where  they  were,  bat  wander  aboot; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  town  where  no  worlc  waa  to  be 
had,  they  should  separate,  ärst  making  an  agreement  wiUi 
the  landiord  of  tbeir  inn,  that  he  would  receive  their  lel- 
ters,  80  that  each  migbt  know  where  bis  companions  were. 
This  plan  appeared  the  best  they  could  adopt,  and  they  sei 
out  on  their  travels,  On  the  road  a  well-dressed  man  met 
them,  wbo  inquired  of  them  who  they  were.  "  We  are 
journeymen,"  aaid  they,  "in  searcb  of  work,  and  hitberto 
we  bave  beea  successfui ;  but  when  we  are  no  longer 
fortunate  we  mean  to  separate." 

"There  ia  no  neceesity  for  tbat,"  eaid  the  stranger; 
"if  you  only  do  wbat  I  teil  you,  you  shall  not  want  for 
money  or  work ;  for  you  niay  even  beeome  great  lords^ 
and  ride  in  your  own  carriagea," 

"  If  it  does  not  injare  our  souls  and  bappiness,"  said 
one,  "  we  will  readily  do  wbat  you  wisb." 

"No;  I  have  no  daim  upon  you,"  replied  the  man; 
**  of  that  Bort  at  least" 

The  other  Journeyman,  meanwhile,  had  obaerved  tbe 
stranger'a  feet;  and  when  be  saw  one  was  a  horse's  hoof 
and  the  other  a  haman  foot,  he  would  bave  notbicg  to  do 
frith  the  agreemeot  at  flrat    But  tbe  Evil  One  aaid  it  waa 
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"In  her  cTiamber,  counting  out  her  penniea." 
"Good-day,  fair  Catherine.  How  do  yoa  do?"  "Ycry 
w«ll,  I  tbank  you,  Pif-paf  Poltrie?"  "Will  yoa  be  my 
binde?"  "Oh  yes!  if  the  fother  Hollenthe,  tKe  mothef 
Malcho,  the  brother  Hohenstolz,  and  the  eister  Käsetraut 
are  willing,  so  am  I." 

"How  much  money  have  you,  fair  Catherine?" 
"Fourteen   peunies  in  bare   money,  two  and  &  haif 
&rtbings  owing  to  me,  balf-a-pound  of  dried  appSes,  & 
bandfiil  of  prunes,  and  a  handful  of  roots;  and  don't  yoa 
call  that  a  capital  dowry  ?" 

"Pif-paf  Poltrie,  what  trade  are  you ?  are  youatailor?" 
"Better  still  1"  "A  sboemaker ?"  "Better  stilll"  "A 
plonghman?"  "Better  stilll"  "A  joiner?"  "Better 
Btilll"  "Aeraith?"  "ßetter  stilll"  "A  milier?"  "Bat- 
ter  Btilll"  "Perhaps  a  broom-binder?"  "Yes,  so  am  I; 
now,  is  not  that  a  prettj  trade?" 
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Joumeymen  may  ateal  it  from  me."  The  landlord  AH  m> 
and  as  hg  carr.ed  the  saddle-bags  into  his  ruom  lie  feit  Uul 
tbey  weit)  beavy  with  gold.  So  be  put  tbe  three  Journejr- 
men  into  a  lower  room,  and  the  merchant  into  tha  bot 
room  by  himself.  Ät  midnight  wben  tbe  landlord  thooght 
everybody  was  asieep,  be  werit,  aocompnnied  by  bis  wife,  in- 
to tlie  rieh  merchaat'a  Chamber,  and  killed  him  by  a  stroko 
vitb  aa  a:<e.  The  murder  committed,  tbey  went  to  bed 
again ;  and  wben  daylight  came  tbey  made  b  great  oproar, 
for  the  mercbnnt  was  found  dead,  lying  in  pools  of  blooiL 
All  tbe  ininates  of  the  inn  were  collected,  and  the  land- 
lord declared  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  the  three 
.Toumeymen.  Thia  the  other  lodgers  confirmed,  Biiytng  iw 
one  eise  could  have  done  it;  and  when  the  three  Juurnev 
men  were  called,  and  asked  if  tliey  h.-id  done  tbe  deetl,  the 
first  replied,  "AU  three  »T  us;"  the  second,  "For  moncy;" , 
and  the  tliird  said,  "Thal  is  rightl" 

"Now  hear  them,"  said  the  landlord,  "they  confcso  il 
themselves."  Thereupon  the  three  were  tnken  and  thniwn 
into  prison;  and  whÜe  they  lay  there  ihey  perceived  thal 
it  was  a  serious  matter  for  them.  But  by  night  the  Evil 
One  came,  and  said  to  them,  "  Keep  up  your  counige  for 
one  day,  and  despair  not  ofyour  fortane,  for  doL  a  hair  of 
you  shall  be  injured." 

The  following  niurning  they  were  tsken  before  the 
judge,  and  asked  by  him,  "Are  you  the  murderere?" 
"  A',1  three  of  US,"  replied  the  first.  "Whydid  you  kill 
the  merchant?"  asked  the  judge,  secondly.  "For  monev,'* 
wasihoreply,  "  You  wretchcd  men,"exclaimed  thejudü^-» 
"have  you  repented  ofyour  crime  since."  "Thatis  right,'* 
laid  the  third  JourneymaTi.  Then  the  judge  ordered  thcnr"* 
to  be  led  away  to  die,  for  they  had  confea-sed  their  crinie-^ 
and  were  hardened  about  it. 

So  the  three  (Kimpaniona  were  led  away,  and  the  Inpd  "' 
lord  bad  to  acoompany  them,  being  tbe  accuaon     Juki  tit0 
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Ihoy  were  seized  by  the  bangman  and  led  up  to  the  scaSbld, 
wbere  the  executioner  stood  with  asharp  sword,  all  at  ooca 
a  coa<:h  appeared  drawn  by  four  blood-red  foxcs,  who  went 
Bo  Fast  that  fire  Sew  out  of  the  Blonea,  while  from  the  win- 
dow  of  the  Coach  some  one  beckoned  witb  a  while  band- 
kcrchie£  The  executioner  said,  "  There  comea  a  pardon  I' 
aiid  from  tbe  coach  a  voice  was  heard  shouting,  "  Pardon, 
pardon  1"  Presently,  out  of  the  coach,  the  Evil  One 
Btcpped,  dressed  as  a  distinguished  lord,  and  auid  U.>  the 
tbree  pnaoners,  "You  are  innocent,  you  may  apeak  now 
and  State  wbat  you  saw  and  heard."  Thereupon,  the  flret 
Journeyman  said,  "We  did  not  kill  the  merchant,  the 
murderer  Stands  there,"  (f)ointing  to  the  landlord,)  "and 
for  a  proof  of  thia  go  into  hia  cellar,  and  you  will  find 
tnany  other  bodies  of  those  he  has  destroyed." 

The  judge,  tberefore,  sent  bis  guarda,  and  they  found 
the  cellar  aa  tbe  man  described ;  and  the  landlord  was  con- 
aequently  taken,  and  hia  head  was  Struck  off.  The  Evil 
One  tben  said  to  the  three  Journeymen,  "  You  are  free,  and 
will  have  money  all  your  life,  for  I  bave  got  that  wbicb  '' 
barj^ined  for." 


Ferdinand  the  Faithful,  and 
Ferdinand  tbe  IJnfaithfuI. 


OKCE  npon  a  titne  tbere  lived  a  certain  Man  and  bil 
Wife  who  as  long  as  they  were  in  prosperona  cärcanf 
BtaDceswereblessed  with  nochildren,  but  assoonaspovettf 
oame  u|<on  them  a  little  hny  was  bom  to  theoi.  They  wen 
nov  so  poor  that  they  could  get  no  one  to  stand  godiäther 
to  their  cbild,  and  tlie  Man  determined  be  would  go  to  an- 
other  town  and  »eek  one.  On  bis  way  be  met  a  poor  man, 
who  inqnired  whithcr  he  was  going,  and  he  told  him  be  was 
in  seareb  of  aome  one  to  be  Sponsor  to  Iiis  son.  "  Ob  I"  Baid 
the  poor  man,  "you  are  in  distress,  and  I  alsol  I  will  be 
godfather  to  your  cbild,  allhough  I  am  too  poor  to  give 
bim  any  gift;  go  teil  your  wife  and  let  ber  come  to  the 
church  with  the  child."  As  soon  as  they  got  tbere  the 
begj;ar  said  tbe  name  of  tlie  t>oy  should  be  Ferdinand  the 
Faithful ;  and  so  he  was  baptizcd. 

When  tbey  came  awaj  frum  the  ehiirch  tbe  beggarsaid 
to  tho  Mother,  "I  cannol  go  with  you  bccaiise  I  bave  no- 
tbing  to  give  yoii,  nur  you  to  me;  but  take  this  key  and 
let  your  husbiind  taku  care  of  it  tili  your  boy  ia  fourteen 
yeara  old;  and  at  that  age  he  must  go  up  the  bill,  and  ha 
will  tbere  come  to  a  Castle  to  which  this  key  belongs  and 
wliatever  is  in  the  Castle  it  shall  be  his." 

When  the  boy  reached  tbe  age  of  seveb,  he  was  once 
playirig  with  other  children,  and  tbey  teased  him  and  said 
he  had  received  no  present  from  his  godfjitber  as  they  had 
»11  done.  Thereiipon  the  boy  went  to  his  fitther  and  asked 
bim  whetber  what  they  said  was  true.  "  Oh  !  no,"  replied 
Ibe  fathcT,  "  your  godfather  left  a  key  for  you  which  an- 
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locks  a  Castle  which  you  will  find  up  the  hill."  The  boy 
went  up,  but  no  Castle  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  of ;  but  by 
and-by,  when  another  seven  years  had  passed,  he  went  np 
again,  and  there  saw  the  Castle.  As  soou  as  he  unlocked 
it  he  found  a  horse  in  a  stable,  and  this  so  pleased  him 
that  he  mounted  it  and  rode  back  to  his  father,  saying, 
**  Now,  I  have  got  a  steed,  I  will  travel." 

So  he  went  off)  and  on  the  roadside  he  found  a  shep- 
herd  whom  he  thought  at  first  of  taking  with  him,  but  ho 
resolved  not  to  do  so,  and  rode  on.  But  as  he  passed,  the 
man  calied,  "  Ferdinand  the  Faithful,  take  me  with  you." 
So  he  went  back  and  took  him  up  behind  him.  After 
they  had  ridden  a  little  way  they  came  to  a  lake  on  the 
ßhore  of  which  a  fish  was  lying  gasping  in  agony.  "  Ahl 
my  good  fish,"  cried  Ferdinand,  "  I  must  help  you  back 
into  the  water;"  and,  taking  it  up,  he  threw  it  in,  and  the 
Fish  calied  out  as  it  feil  into  the  water,  "  Now  since  you 
have  assisted  me  when  I  was  in  trouble  I  will  also  help 
you ;  take  this  reed  pipe,  and  when  you  are  in  need  blow 
thereon,  and  I  will  come ;  and  if  you  cbance  to  fall  into 
the  water  I  will  help  you  out."  After  this  Ferdinand  rode 
on,  and  by-and-by  he  asked  his  companion  whither  he 
would  go.  "  To  the  nearest  place ;  but  what  is  your 
name  ?"  "  Ferdinand  the  Faithful."  "  Indeed,"  replied  the 
other;  "tben  your  name  is  like  mine,  for  I  am  calied 
Ferdinand  the  Unfaithful."  So  they  rode  on  to  the  nearest 
place  and  stopped  at  the  first  inn. 

Now,  it  was  unfortunate  that  Ferdinand  the  Unfaithful 
came  there,  for  he  knew  all  manner  of  evil  tricks.  There 
was  at  this  inn  a  maiden  fair-faced  and  clear-eved  who 
took  a  liking  to  Ferdinand  the  Faithful  as  soon  as  he  came, 
because  he  was  handsome  and  cheerful,  and  she  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  When  he  had  told  her  he  was  travel- 
ling  about,  she  advised  him  to  stop  where  he  was,  for  tho 
King  needed  good  servants  and  couriers,  and  he  w^%  >;cvs\ 
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the  sort  of  maa  for  bim.   At  fiist  he  reflued  to  liear  ibiMI 

tbe  matter,  and  said  he  must  go  oa;  so  the  maideB  mot 
bereelf  to  the  Klag  aad  said  ahe  knew  of  a  good  servul 
The  KiDg  bade  ber  briog  him  before  bim ;  sod  m  he  had 
aborse  which  he  said  hecouldaot  partwithon  anyaooDODt 
tbe  King  made  him  hia  Courier.  As  soon  tbeo  t»  Ferdioand 
tbe  Unfaitbful  heard  of  thia,  ba  aaked  the  moidea  if  ahe 
could  DOt  asBist  him  also;  and,  willing  to  oblige  both,  ahe 
weat  to  the  King  and  got  bim  a  plaoe  in  the  roysl  houae» 
hold  also. 

A  moming  or  two  after  their  arrival  (he  King  awok« 
groaning  and  lamentiog  that  bis  dear  bride  was  cot  with 
him.  As  soon  aa  Ferdinand  the  Unfiuthful  heard  thia,  ha 
went  to  the  King  (because  oll  along  be  had  a  apite  againat 
Ferdinand  the  Fuithfu!)  and  advised  him  to  send  a  messen- 
ger  aller  her.  "  You  have  a  Courier,"  he  said;  "  wby  not 
aend  him  off  to  fetch  her  back?  and  if  be  does  not  bring 
her  let  bis  head  paj  the  forfeitl"  Thereupon  tbe  King 
summoned  Ferdinand  the  Faithful  and  ordered  him  on 
pain  of  deatb  to  bring  back  hia  beloved  bride  from  tbe 
place  where  ahe  was. 

Ferdinand  went  into  the  stable  to  bis  favourite  borae, 
and  began  to  groan  and  weep,  "  Oh  I  wbat  an  nnluokj 
man  am  1 1"  The  Horse  thereupon  began  to  speak,  and 
asked  him  wbat  was  the  matter?  Ferdinand  waa  astonished 
to  hcar  tbe  horse  speak,  and  exciaimed,  "  Wbat,  Schum- 
mel,  can  you  talk?  Know,  then,  that  I  have  to  fetcb  tbe 
King's  bride  and  know  not  where  to  go."  Scbummel  re- 
plied,  "Qo  you  to  tbe  King,  and  teil  him  that,  if  he  will 
give  you  wbat  you  ask,  you  will  fetcb  bis  bride;  but  it 
muet  be  a  shipful  of  meat  and  another  füll  of  bread,  for 
tbere  are  gianta  across  the  lake  where  you  must  go,  wbo 
would  eat  you  if  you  brougbt  no  meat,  and  tbere  are  birds 
MO  who  would  peck  out  your  eyes  if  you  took  no  bread." 

Ferdinand  went  and  told  tbe  King,  wbo  caused  all  ths 
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bntchcrs  to  kill  and  dress  meat,  and  all  the  bakers  to  make 
loaves,  with  which  two  ships  were  filled.  As  soon  as  these 
were  ready,  Schummel  said  to  Ferdinand,  "Now  take  me 
vith  you  in  the  ship,  and  sct  sail,  and  when  we  come  to 
the  Giants,  say  to  them, 

«*  *  Peace  be  with  you,  Giants,  doar. 
For  I  have  brought  you,  never  fear, 
Ä  good  supply  of  fleshly  cheer  I' 

"And  when  the  Birds  come,  say, 

•  *  Peace  be  with  you,  Ravena,  dear, 
For  I  have  brought  you,  never  fear, 
A  good  supply  of  baker  s  cheer  I* 

"With  these  words  they  will  be  satisfied  and  leavo 
you,  and  when  you  come  to  the  Castle,  the  Giants  will  help 
you;  and  two  of  them  will  go  with  you  to  where  the 
Princess  sleeps,  whom  the  King  wants.  You  must  not 
awaken  her,  but  the  Giants  must  take  her  up  in  her  bed, 
and. carry  her  to  the  ship." 

All  this  happened  precisely  as  the  Horse  said,  and 
Ferdinand  the  Faithful  gave  the  Giants  and  the  Birds  what 
he  had  brought  with  hirn,  and  thereupon  the  Giants  were 
satisfied,  and  brought  the  Princess  to  the  King.  As  soon 
as  she  came,  she  said  she  must  have  her  letters,  which  were 
left  behind  at  the  Castle,  and  the  King  ordered  Ferdinand 
the  Faithful  to  fetch  them,  on  pain  of  death. 

Ferdinand  went  again  into  the  stable,  and  told  his 
horse  what  duty  he  had  to  perform,  and  Schummel  advised 
liim  to  load  the  ships  as  before  and  sail  to  the  Castle.  This 
he  did,  and  the  Giants  and  Birds  were  satisfied  a  second 
time ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  Castle,  Schummel  told 
Ferdinand  where  the  sleeping  Chamber  of  the  Princess 
was,  and  he  went  up  and  fetched  the  packet  of  letters. 
On  their  way  back  Ferdinand  unluckily  dropped  the  lettera 
into  the  water^  and  Schummel  said,  '*  Alas  I  alas  l  I  cawu^\ 
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belp  joa  nowl"  Then  FerdiDand  bodioaglit  hiamätol 
bis  reed  pipe,  and  began  to  blow  it,  and  prewntlj  Ute  £ill 
wbich  hfl  had  formerly  sared  m&de  iu  appraranoa,  euTj* 
ing  in  ita  mouth  th«  lettere,  whioh  it  dalivered  to  ita  pi» 
Server.  After  tbis  they  brought  hpme  the  letten  nfel;  tu 
tbe  palaoe  wbere  the  weddiog  was  about  to  be  held. 

Kow,  the  Queen  did  not  love  the  King  moob,  becaue 
be  had  a  Hoiall  3oee,  but  ahe  took  a  great  &ncj  to  Fe^ 
dinand  tbe  Faithful.  And  once,  when  all  tho  coort  ma 
uasembled,  the  Queen  said  she  knew  Bome  earions  arta 
She  could  cut  off  a  person's  heod  and  put  it  on  again, 
without  doing  bim  an;  barm.  Wben  Ferdinand  the  Un- 
fnithfui  beord  this,  he  suggeated  that  ehe  ahonld  make  UM 
experiment  on  Ferdinand  the  Faithfa).  And  so^  after 
a  while,  sho  did ;  and  aflcr  cutting  off  bis  head,  put  it  on 
again,  and  it  beiilcd  up,  so  that  only  a  red  mark  waa  vi»- 
ible  round  tbe  neck.  "  Where  did  you  learn  to  do  tbat, 
mj  child?"  askcd  the  King.  "Ob,  I  understand  it  well 
enough,"  she  replied ;  "shall  I  experiment  on  yoü?"  The 
King  consented,  but  wben  she  hud  cut  off  bis  bead  she 
would  not  put  it  OD  again ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  aome 
time  ahe  married  Ferdinand  the  Faithful. 

Now  be  rode  again  upon  bis  horse  Schummel ;  and  oqb 
da;  it  told  him  to  ride  ibrice  up  tbe  bill ;  and,  aa  soon  ni 
be  had  done  so,  the  horse  returned  to  ita  original  fonn,  and 
l>UGame  a  baodsome  Prince. 


CXVII. 


The  Shoes  which  were  danced  to 

pieces. 


^I^nERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King,  who  had  twelve 
J-  daughters,  every  one  of  whom  was  prettier  thaa  her 
ßisters.  They  siept  together  in  one  room,  where  their  beds 
all  stood  in  a  row,  and  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone  to  sleep,  the  King  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it. 
One  morning,  when  he  opened  the  door  as  usual,  he  per- 
ceived  that  their  shoes  were  danced  to  pieces,  and  nobody 
could  teil  how  it  happened.  The  King,  therefore,  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  that  whoever  could  discover  where 
they  had  danced  in  the  night  should  receive  one  of  thera 
to  wife,  and  become  King  at  his  death ;  but  whoever  should 
attempt  to  do  it,  and  after  three  nights  and  days  fail,  must 
lose  his  life.  In  a  short  time  a  Prince  came  and  offered 
himself  to  undertake  the  task.  ELe  was  well  received,  and 
at  night  led  to  a  room  which  adjoined  the-bed-cnamber  of 
the  Princesses.  There  he  was  to  watch  whither  they  went 
to  dance ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  not  slip  out  secretly 
to  another  place,  their  room-door  was  left  open  for  him  to 
see.  But  the  Prince  soon  feit  a  mist  steal  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  went  to  sleep;  and  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
hc  found  the  Princesses  had  all  been  dancing  as  usual,  for 
their  shoes  stood  there  with  holes  in  the  soles.  The  second 
and  third  night  it  happened  just  the  same ;  and  on  tho 
niorrow  the  Prince  lost  his  head  without  mercy.  Afler- 
wards  came  many  more  and  attempted  the  task,  but  they 
nll  lost  their  lives. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  a  poor  Soldier,  who  had  a 
Woand  which  prevented  him  from  serviug,  caioA  \jc^\i  x^^ 
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road  which  led  to  the  city  where  tbe  King  dwdt.  T^im 
be  met  an  old  woman,  who  aaked  hiur  whither  he  wu 
going.  "I  do  not  know  myself  aitogetber,"  be  replied, 
"  but  I  had  an  idea  of  going  to  tba  place  wben  the  Frio- 
cesaea  dance  tbeir  shoes  to  pieces^  to  find  out  the  myatciy 
and  so  become  King,"  "  Tbat  ia  not  difficalt,"  eäid  tb« 
old  woman,  "  if  jou  do  not  drink  tbe  wine  wbioh  will  be 
brought  to  you  in  tbe  evening,  but  feiga  to  be  uleep." 
With  theee  words  she  gave  him  a  cloak,  and  told  bim  tbtt 
if  he  put  it  on  bis  Shoulders  fae  would  becotne  inviüble  and 
be  able  to  fullov  the  Frincesses.  Ab  aoon  aa  the  eoldisr 
had  received  this  good  advice  he  plucked  up  ooursge  and 
prescnted  bimself  before  the  King  as  a  suitor.  He  was  u 
well  received  as  the  others  bad  been,  and  was  dressed  in 
princely  clothes.  Whcn  evening  came  he  wds  led  to-hta 
eleeping-roont,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  the  eld*t 
Pi'iiicess  camo  and  brought  htm  a  cup  of  wine,  but  fae  bad 
fiistcned  a  bag  under  bis  throat  into  which  he  poured  the 
wine,  and  drank  none. 

Then  he  laid  bimself  down  aod  in  a  short  time  b^n 
to  snore  as  if  he  were  in  a  deep  alecp,  while  the  twelve 
Bisters  laugbud  to  one  another,  saying,  "  He  might  have 
spared  hiinself  the  trouble  I"  In  a  few  rainutes  they  arose, 
opened  cupboards,  closet%  and  drawers,  and  pulled  outi 
variety  of  beautifu)  cluthes.  Aa  soon  as  they  were  dresaed 
they  looked  at  ibemselves  in  the  glass,  and  presenily  began 
to  dance ;  but  the  youngest  sister  snid,  "  I  know  not  how 
you  are  enjoying  Jburselvcs,  but  my  heart  sickens  as  if 
Bome  misfortune  were  about  to  fall  upon  ual"  "  Wbata 
goose  you  are!"  cried  the  eldest  sisler,  "you  are  alwayi 
fiiaring  something ;  bave  you  forgotten  how  niany  kings' 
Bons  bave  already  lost  thcir  Uvea  ?  why,  if  I  bad  not  given 
this  Boldier  his  sleeping  draught,  the  eimpletOD  could  nob 
even  then  have  kept  bis  eyes  open  I"  As  they  were  now 
qaite  ready,  they  ^t  looked  at  the  soldier  and  e    '  '  ' 
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tbemsel  ^res  all  was  right,  for  he  kept  bis  eyes  shut  and  did 
not  move  a  bit ;  and  then  the  eldest  sister  knocking  on  her 
bed  it  sank  down  in  the  ground,  and  the  twelve  Princessea 
followed  it  through  the  opening,  the  eldest  one  going  first 
The  Soldier,  having  observed  everything  all  the  while,  put 
on  bis  invisible  cloak,  and  descended  with  the  youngest 
ßistcr.  About  the  middle  of  the  steps  down  he  trod  on  her 
cloak,  and  she  exclaimed,  much  frightened,  "  Who  is  that 
nvho  bolds  my  cloak  ?"  "  Don't  be  so  silly,"  said  the  eldest 
ßister,  "you  caught  it  on  some  nail  or  other,  that  is  all." 
So  they  went  completely  dowr»,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a 
wonderful  avenue  of  trees,  whose  leaves  were  all  silver, 
and  shone  and  glittered.  The  Soldier  thought  to  himself 
he  would  take  one  branch  for  a  token,  and  broke  it  off, 
when  a  tremendous  crack  sounded  as  from  the  tree.  "  It 
in  not  all  right!"  cried  the  youngest;  "did  you  not  hear 
the  crack  ?"  **  That  is  a  shot  of  welcome  !"  said  the  eldest, 
'*  bccause  we  have  been  so  lucky."  Then  they  passed  into 
another  avenue  where  the  leaves  were  of  gold,  and  then 
into  a  further  one  where  they  shone  like  diamonds.  From 
both  he  broke  off  a  twig,  and  each  time  the  youngest  Prin- 
cess  shrieked  with  terror,  while  the  eldest  ones  declared 
they  were  raerely  guns  of  welcome.  So  they  went  further 
and  came  to  a  lake,  on  which  were  twelve  little  boats,  and 
in  each  boat  a  handsome  Prince,  who  each  took  one  sister, 
and  the  old  Soldier  sat  down  in  the  boat  where  the  young- 
est one  was.  "  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  but  the  boat  seems  much  heavier  4han  usual,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  use  all  my  strength  to  row  it  along."  "  Perhapg 
that  proceeds  from  the  warmth  of  the  weather,"  said  the 
Prinocss,  "  I  am,  myself,  much  more  heated  than  usual." 
On  the  other  side  of  this  water  stood  a  noble  Castle,  which 
was  well  lighted,  and  one  could  hear  the  music  of  horna 
and  fiddles  within.  Towards  this  they  rowed,  went  in,  and 
each  Prince  danced  with  his  owu  partueT,  'wVvW^xXx^'Sa^^^x 
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danced  among  tfaein  all  invinble;  snd  wltoMTer  Agjltmak. 
wine  waa  hooded  to  oae  or  the  other  he  draok  it  ont,  m 
tliat  it  vas  empt;  when  held  to  tbe  ups ;  and  thA  yoangaX 
nster  again  iblt  very  aneasy,  but  ber  aiater  bade  her  hold 
her  tongue.  Here  they  danoed  tili  three  in  the  momiDg 
at  whtch  hoor,  beoause  their  shoea  n-ere  in  bolea,  tbey  wera 
compelled  to  de«st,  Tbe  Friaees  rowed  them  back  again 
over  tbe  water,  bat  this  time  tbe  Soldier  aat  down  with  tbe 
eldest  Priooeea.  On  the  shore  tbey  took  leare  of  the  Prinoea 
and  promiaed  to  retum  tbe  following  moming.  Wben 
they  came  back  to  tbe  stepa,  tbe  Soldier  ran  ap  firat,  and 
laid  down  again  in  bis  bed ;  and  wben  tbe  twelre  aisten 
canie  up,  weary  and  sleepy,  he  snored  so  loudly  that  they 
all  liatened,  and  cried,  "  How  much  safer  coald  we  he?" 
Then  tbey  look  off  their  fine  clothes,  and  locked  them  up, 
aiid,  putting  their  dancing  shoes  under  the  bed,  they  laid 
down  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  the  Soldier  said  noth- 
ing,  wisbing  to  see  more  of  tliis  wonderful  affuir,  and 
Bo  the  second  and  third  nights  passed  like  tbeiirst;  tha 
Princcsses  danced  each  time  tili  their  slioea  were  in  holea, 
and  the  Soldier,  für  an  additional  token  of  bis  ßlory, 
brouglit  away  a  cup  witli  him  from  the  bal!-room.  Wben 
tlie  time  orrived  for  him  to  answer,  he  first  concealed  the 
twigs  and  cup  about  him,  and  ihen  went  bcfore  the  King, 
wbile  the  twelve  I'rincesses  stood  bchind  the  door,  and 
lixLencd  to  all  that  was  said.  "Where  have  my  daughters 
dunced  during  the  night?"  asked  the  King.  "  Wilh  tvvelva 
Princes,  in  a  subterranean  castle,"  he  roplicd ;  and,  relating 
cvcrylbiiig  aa  it  had  occurred,  he  produced  hia  wiinesaca 
in  the  three  twigs  and  the  cup.  The  King  then  summoncd 
bis  daughters,  and  askcd  them  if  the  Soldier  had  spoken 
the  tnitb.  They  were  obliged  to  Gonfess  he  had  ;  and  tho 
King  asked  him  which  he  would  have  for  a  wife.  "  I  am 
no  longer  young,"  he  replied,  "  and  ao  it  had  belter  be  tbe 
eldcsL"     Tbereupon  the  wedding  was  celebrated  tbe  seif 
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Hame  day,  and  the  kingtlom  appointcd  to  bim  at  the  old 
King's  death.  But  tlie  Princea  wero  again  bewitched  in  as 
many  days  as  they  had  danced  nighta  with  the  twelre 
PriDcesses. 
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take  np  a  bird-cage,  with  which  shu  made  ofT.  So  th 
Maid  pur»ucd  her,  anJ  Uxjk  Üia  bird-cjige  away  from  hei 
As  she  looked  at  it  sbe  saw  llie  ring  in  thc  bill  of  tbo  bin 
which  was  in  iL  Slie  tuok  thß  ring  aod  ran  home,  joyfiiU; 
expecting  the  Wbit«  Pigeon  would  come  and  fetch  tli 
ring,  but  he  did  not  So  sfae  Icaned  Lcräelf  back  agaiuti 
her  tree  and  waitud  for  tbe  bird ;  but  presently  the  trc 
became  as  it  were  weak  and  yiultling,  and  its  brancbe 
begaD  to  droop.  All  at  once  tbe  bitughs  bent  round,  «ni 
became  two  arnia;  and  as  the  Maiden  turned  round,  tb 
tree  became  a  handsonie  man,  who  cmbraced  and  kissd 
her,  saying,  "  You  bave  saved  me  out  of  the  power  of  tli 
old  Woman,  who  is  ao  evil  witch.  Slie  clianged  me  int 
a  treo  a  long  while  agr>,  and  every  day  I  became  a  Whit 
FigeoD  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  bat  so  long  as  she  had  poe 
Session  of  the  ring  I  could  not  regain  my  human  form. 
Thereupon  bis  servnnta  and  horses  reeovercd  also  fn)m  thi 
enchantment,  for  they  likcwise  had  becn  cbanged  int> 
trees;  and  once  raore  thcy  accompunicd  their  master  ti 
bis  kingdom  (for  he  was  a  Kin^'s  son,)  and  tbere  he  mar 
licd  the  Maiden,  and  they  lived  bappily  cver  aflcrwa/dd 
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.  and  to  him  she  told  all  that  bad  happeoed.  "Bear  sbtor,^ 
■aid  be  to  ber,  **  I  will  paint  your  portraii,  tbat  I  maj  aJ- 
wajs  bave  you  before  me ;  für  my  love  for  yoa  ia  ao  great 
I  wisb  nerer  to  part  wiib  you."  *'Tben  let.no  one  eref 
aee  it^  I  beg  you,"  said  the  Sister.  So  he  painted  tbe  por- 
trait|  and  bnng  it  up  in  bis  room  ai  tbe  royal  palaoe,  for  ha 
waa  Coachman  to  tbe  King;  and  every  day  be  uaed  to 
atand  before  it  and  bleaa  God  for  bis  goodneas  to  bia  Siater» 
Jnat  at  that  time,  however,  tbe  King,  bis  master,  bad  lost 
bia  wife,  wbo  was  such  a  bcautiful  woman  that  nobody  bad 
ever  yet  seen  her  equal ;  and  the  King  was  conseqnently 
in  very  deep  grie£  Now,  tbe  Coachman's  fellow«aenranta 
bad  remarked  bow  be  was  accustomed  every  day  to  stand 
before  a  certain  picture,  and  they  grew  jealoos  of  bim,  and 
mentioned  it  to  tbe  King.  Tbe  King  ordered  tbe  portrait 
to  be  brougbt  to  bim ;  and  wben  he  saw  the  likeness  to  bis 
dear  wife,  only  the  Girl  was  still  more  beautiful,  bis  sorrows 
broke  out  afresh.    He  suinmoned  the  Coachman,  and  asked 

.  whom  the  picture  represented  ;  and  when  bis  servant  told 
him  it  was  bis  Sister,  he  determined  to  make  her  bis  bride; 
and,  giving  the  Coachman  a  carringe  and  horses  and  beau- 
tiful clothes,  he  sent  him  away  to  fetch  bis  Sister.  As  soon 
as  Eeginald  arrived  with  bis  message  bis  Sister  rejoiced; 
but  the  black  one  was  jealous  at  tlie  other's  good  fortune, 
vexed  herseif  above  measure,  and  said  to  her  Mother,  "Of 
what  use  now  are  all  our  arts,  since  they  have  never 
brought  me  such  a  luck  as  tbis?"  "Be  quiet!"  said  the 
old  Woman ;  "  I  will  turn  it  to  you  ;**  and  then,  through 
ber  witchcraft,  she  caused  a  half-blindness  to  come  over  the 
Coachman's  eyes,  and  took  away  the  hearing  of  her  white 
Danghter-in-law.  After  this  they  got  into  the  carriage  to- 
gether;  first  the  Bride,  in  her  beautiful  princely  robes, 
and  then  the  Stepinother  with  her  Daughter,  while  Kegi- 
nald  sat  on  the  box  to  drive.  When  they  had  goue  a  short 
^ist'ince  the  Coachman  said, 
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he  niade  a  latber ;  and  as  sooq  as  the  harc  came  up  he 
seized  him,  and  shaved  off  bis  moustacbios  as  bc  ran  along, 
witbout  cutting  bim  in  tbe  least,  or  taking  off  any  un- 
nocessary  bairs.  "  Tbat  pleases  ine  very  well !"  said  tLe 
Fatber ;  **  and  if  tbe  otbers  do  not  do  better  tbe  bouse  ia 
yours,"  In  a  very  sbort  time  a  carriage,  witb  a  traveller 
in  it,  came  lolling  by  at  füll  speed.  "  Now  you  4 all  sec, 
(atber,  wbat  I  can  do  1"  cried  tbe  Farrier ;  and,  seizing  tbe 
horse's  feet  as  be  galloped  aloiig,  be  pulle'd  off  tbe  sboes, 
and  sbod  bim  again  witbout  stopping  bim.  "  You  are  a 
clever  fellow  1"  cried  tbe  Fatber;  "you  bave  done  your 
work  quite  as  well  as  your  brotber,  and  I  sbull  not  know 
to  wbom  to  give  tbe  bouse."  "Let  me  sbow  you  some- 
tbing  1"  said  tbe  tbird  brotber;  and,  as  it  just  tben  luckily 
bcgan  to  rain,  be  drew  bis  sword  and  waved  it  so  quickly 
abüve  bis  bead  tbat  not  a  drop  feil  upon  bim  ;  and  wben 
tbe  rain  came  fuster,  and  at  lengtb  so  fast  tbat  it  was  as  if 
one  were  emptying  pails  out  of  beaven,  be  swung  tbe 
sword  quicker  and  quicker  in  circles  above  bis  bead  so  tbat 
he  kept  bimself  as  dry  as  if  be  bad  been  under  a  roof. 
^s  soon  as  tbe  Fatber  saw  tbis  be  was  astonisbed,  and 
said  to  bis  son,  "  You  bave  performed  tbe  best  mjisterpiece, 
the  bouse  is  yours." 

The  two  otber  brotbers  were  contented  witb  tbis  deci- 
ßion ;  and,  because  tbey  all  loved  one  anotber,  tbey  all 
tbree  remained  in  tbe  bouse  driving  tbeir  several  trades ; 
and  as  tbey  were  so  clever,  and  were  so  advanced  in  tbeir 
arts,  tbey  earned  mucb  money.  Tbus  tbey  lived  bappily 
togetber  tili  tbeir  old  agc,  and  wben  one  feil  sick  and  dicd 
his  brotbers  grieved  so  for  bis  loss  that  they  feil  sick  also 
and  died. 

Tben,  because  tbey  all  tbree  bad  been  so  clever  in  tbeir 
icveral  trades,  and  bad  loved  one  ar otber  so  mucb,  they 
were  laid  togetber  in  tbe  same  grave. 


CXIX. 


The  Bright  Sun  brings  on  the  Day. 


-— "♦■ 


ATAILOß'S  journeyman  was  tramping  abont  the 
country  in  search  of  work,  but  none  could  he  find ; 
and  his  povcrty  bccame  so  great  tbat  he  had  not  a  fartbing 
to  spend.  Just  at  that  timc  be  met  a  Jew  on  the  read,  and, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  he  went  up  to  him,  becaose 
he  thought  he  had  money,  and  seizing  him  cried  ont| 
"  Give  me  your  money,  or  I  will  take  your  life  I"  "  Spare 
my  life !"  entreated  the  Jew,  "  for  I  have  no  more  money 
than  eight  farthings."  But  the  Tailor  said,  "You  have 
money,  and  I  will  have  it  out ;"  and  he  beat  the  poor 
Jew  tili  he  was  almost  dcad.  But  before  he  expired  the 
Jew  cried,  "  The  bright  sun  brings  on  the  day  ;"  and  died 
immediately.  The  Tailor,  thereupon,  searched  the  pocketa 
of  his  victim,  and  found  nothint^  but  the  ei«2:ht  farthings 
which  the  Jew  had  nientiöned.  So  he  took  up  the  body 
and  threw  it  away  among  the  bushes,  and  then  went  für- 
ther  in  search  of  work.  After  he  had  travelled  a  long 
distance,  he  came  to  a  city,  where  he  was  engaged  by  a 
Master  Tailor,  who  had  a  pretty  daughter,  whom  he  mar- 
ried  and  lived  with  in  great  happincss.  When  some  years 
had  passed,  and  the  journeyman  and  his  wife  had  two 
children,  the  old  father  and  mother  died,  and  the  young 
peoplo  had  to  kecp  house  for  tliemselves.  One  morning, 
as  the  husband  was  sitting  at  the  table  by  the  window,  his 
wife  brought  him  his  cofTee  ;  and,  just  as  he  had  poured  it 
into  the  saucer  to  drink,  the  bright  sun  shone  in  on  it  at 
the  open.window,  and  danced  on  the  opposite  wall  in  circles. 
Thereupon  the  Tailor  jumped  up  and  cried,  "  It  would 
bring  on  the  day,  but  it  cannot  1"     "  Dear  husband,  what 
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tjo  you  mean,  what  isit  ?"  asked  bis  wife,  "  That  I  dare 
not  teil  you,"  he  replied.  Hia  wife,  however,  teased  him, 
and  spoke  so  very  affectionatcly  to  him,  aaying  ahe  would 
teil  nothiDg  about  it,  tili  at  last  he  told  her  that,  many 
years  ago,  wlien  he  was  traveiling  about  for  work,  and  fand 
no  nioney,  he  had  killed  a  Jew,  whoae  last  words  had  been, 
"  The  bright  aun  bnngs  on  the  day."  That  morning  the 
Bun  had  danced  on  the  wnll,  biit  without  continuing  there, 
and  that  had  reniinded  him  of  the  Jew'a  words,  but  he 
begged  his  wife  to  say  nothing  of  the  matter  to  any  one. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  sat  down  to  work,  bis  wife 
went  to  her  cousin  and  betrayed  the  secret  to  her,  making 
her  promise  to  teil  nobody.  In  three  days'  time,  however, 
the  cousin  told  some  one  elae,  and  so  it  went  on  tili  the 
whole  town  knew  it;  and  the  Tailor  was  taken  before  the 
judge  and  condemned.  Thu.s,  the  bright  aun  broup(ht  on 
tue  day. 


The  Prince  who  was  afrald  of 

Nothing. 


ONCE  upoa  s  time  there  was  s  Eing'sSoD,  who  folt  too 
iDUch  dissatisfied  to  stay  at  home  an/  longer,  and,  ai 
be  feared  nobody,  he  thought  he  would  travel  aboat  the 
worM,  where  there.  was  plenty  of  time  and  epaco  for  him 
tu  meet  with  woiiderful  tbings.  So  he  took  leave  of  hb 
parents  and  set  out,  Walking  straiglit  onwards  by  day  and 
night;  for  it  was  all  one  to  him  whither  the  road  might 
lead.  Presently  it  ubunced  tbat  be  came  to  a  Giant's  bouse, 
and,  being  weary,  he  sat  duwn  bef^re  tlie  door  to  rcst.  He 
Boon  began  to  look  about  liiin,  and  saw  in  the  courtyard 
bowla  and  iiinepins  as  big  as  men,  wbich  formed  the  p\a.y- 
thinga  of  the  Giant.  In  a  lillle  while  he  touk  n  fancy  to 
pluy  ;  and,  setting  up  tbe  ninepina,  he  bowled  al  tbem  with 
the  ball»,  and  as  eacii  one  feil  down  he  shoutcd  for  joy  and 
pleasure.  The  Giant  hcard  the  noiee,  and,  atretching  hia 
head  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  man  no  bigger  than 
ordinary  mortals  playing  with  hia  balla.  "  You  worin  1" 
cried  the  Giant,  "what  are  yon  meddling  witb  my  balls 
for?  who  gave  you  strength  to  do  that?"  The  King'a  Son 
looked  around,  up  and  down,  and  soon  aaw  the  Qiant,  to 
whom  he  replled,  "  Yoh  sirapleton,  do  you  think  you  alonc 
have  strength  of  arm  ?  I  can  do  anything  I  wisb."  Tbo 
Giant  thereupon  camc  down,  and  looked  on  in  astonishment 
at  tbe  bowHng;  but  soon  he  aaid,  "  Child  of  man,  if  you 
We  of  that  race,  go  and  fctch  me  an  apple  from  the  tree  of 
ife." 

"What  do  you  want  with  it?"  inquirad  tbe  Prince. 

"  I  do  not  lequire  the  apple  for  myself|"  suid  the  Qiaot. 
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"bat  I  have  a  wife  who  longs  for  it.  I  have  already  gone 
ßiT  into  the  world,  but  cannot  find  the  tree." 

"I  will  soon  find  it,"  replied  the  Prince;  "and  I  know 
not  what  shall  prevent  me  frbm  bringing  away  an  apple." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  such  an  easy  matter?"  said 
the  Giant;  "the  garden  wherein  the  tree  Stands  is  sur- 
Toanded  with  an  iron  railing,  and  before  this  railing  lio 
wild  beasts  one  afler  the  other,  keeping  watch,  that  nobody 
may  enter." 

"They  will  soon  let  me  in,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Yes,  you  may  enter  the  garden  and  see  the  apples 
hanging  on  the  tree,"  replied  the  Giant;  "but  still  they 
ar«  not  thine;  for  on  the  tree  is  a  ring,  through  which  one 
must  push  his  hand  before  he  can  reach  th^  fruit  to  pluck 
it,  and  this  has  ncver  yct  been  successfully  performed." 

"Then  I  shall  be  the  first  lucky  one,"  baid  the  Prince; 
and,  taking  leave  of  the  Giant,  he  went  over  fields  and 
through  woods,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  tili  at  last  he  came  to 
the  wonderful  garden.  The  beasts  lay  around  it  in  a  circle, 
but  they  were  all  sunk  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  did  not  awake 
even  when  he  stepped  across  them ;  and,  climbing  over 
the  railing,  he  entered  the  garden.  In  the  middJe  of  this 
garden  stood  the  tree  of  life,  with  the  red  apples  glistening 
on  the  boughs.  The  Prince  climbed  up  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and,  as  he  reached  his  hand  up  to  the  fruit,  he  saw  a 
ring  hayging  down,  through  which  he  thrust  his  hand  with* 
out  difficulty  and  broke  off  an  apple.  The  ring  slid  down 
and  closed  tight  upon  his  arm,  and  immediately  he  feit  as 
it  were  a  stream  of  fresh  strength  infused  into  his  veins. 
When  he  had  desccnded  the  tree  again  with  the  apple,  Le 
would  not  clamber  over  the  railing  to  get  out  of  the  garden, 
but  went  to  the  great  gate,  and,  giving  it  a  shake,  it  sprang 
open  with  a  crash.  Then  he  went  out,  and  the  Hon  which 
had  before  lain  at  the  door  jumped  up  and  followed  him, 
not  in  rage  and  anger,  but  submissively  as  his  master. 
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The  Frince  took  the  promised  apple  to  the  ffian^  ud 
■aid  to  him,  "See,  I  have  fetebed  it  withoat  troablb' 
The  Oiant  was  reij  glad  to  have  bis  wiah  folfilled  u 
■oon,  and  hasteaed  to  hia  wife  to  give  her  the  apple  which 
ehe  had  longed  for.  This  wife  was  a  beaaüfol  yonng 
maiden,  who^  when  ahe  saw  the  ring  was  not  on  tba 
Giant'a  arm,  said,  "I  do  not  beliere  that  jrou  obtained 
it  jourself,  or  eise  the  ring  would  be  on  yonr  arm."  "I 
bave  only  to  go  home  and  fetch  it,"  replied  the  Giant;  fbr 
he  imagined  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  take.the  ring 
from  the  Prince  by  force,  if  he  would  not  give  it  np 
willingly.  So  he  went  and  demanded  the  riag,  bat  tha 
Frioce  would  not  part  with  it  "  Where  the  apple  is  the 
ring  mu8t  be  too,"  said  the  Giant,  "  and,  if  yoa  are  not 
willing  to  give  it  to  me,  we  must  fight  for  it." 

For  a  long  time  they  wrestled  and  fought,  but  the 
Giant  could  not  master  the  Prince,  wiio  was  strengtbened 
hy  the  ring.  So  he  bellioaglit  himself  of  a  stratagem,  and 
Said  to  his  Opponent,  "I  am  quite  bot  with  fighting,  and 
you  are  hot  too;  Jet  us  plunge  into  the  atream  and  cool 
ourselves  before  we  begin  again."  The  Frince  did  not 
detect  the  false  pretence,  anil,  going  to  the  river,  be  pulled 
off  hiB  clothes,  tügether  with  the  ring,  and  plunged  in. 
Immediately  he  had  t^one  ho  the  Giant  snatched  up  the 
ring  and  ran  away  with  it;  but  the  lion,  who  had  per 
ceived  the  thievish  trick,  pursued  the  Giant,  and  tearing 
the  ring  out  of  his  band  brnught  it  back  to  hi^master. 
Then  the  Giant  hid  himself  behind  a  tree,  and,  when  the 
Prince  was  busy  drawing  on  his  clothes  again,  he  saddenly 
came  behind,  and,  knocking  him  over,  put  out  both  hii 
eyea. 

Now  the  poor  Prince  was  blind,  and  knew  not  how  tc 
help  himself;  and  prescntly  the  Giant  came,  and,  leading 
him  by  the  hand,  conducted  him  to  the  edge  of  a  precipioä 
There  he  left  the  Frince  atanding,  tliinking  to  himadf^  "  A 
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aouple  of  Steps  farther  and  be  will  be  a  dead  man,  and  the 
ring  will  fall  into  my  hands."  But  the  faithful  lion  bad 
Dot  deserted  bis  master,  but  kept  tight  bold  of  bis  clotbes, 
and  drew  bim  back  by  degrees  from  the  edge.  After wards, 
wben  tbe  Giant  came'to  plunder  tbe  dead,  be  found  bis 
Btratagem  bad  failed.  "  Is  tbis  weak  man,  then,  not  to  bo 
destroyed?"  exclaimed  tbe  Giant,  wratbfully;  and,  catch- 
ing  hold  of  tbe  Prince's  band,  he  led  bim  by  quite  another 
path  to  a  frigbtful  abyss;  but  bere  also  the  faithful  lion 
accompanied  bis  master,  and  saved  bim  from  the  danger. 
As  soon  as  they  were  come  to  tbe  edge,  the  Giant  let  go 
of  tbe  Prince's  band,  and  thought  he  would  soon  walk 
over;  but  tbe  lion  gave  the  Giant  himself  a  push,  so  that 
he  feil  into  the  abyss  and  was  dashed  to  picces. 

Tbe  faithful  beast  then  pulled  bis  master  away  from 
tbe  danger,  and  led  bim  to  a  trce,  uear  which  a  clenr 
stream  ran  along.  Ilere  the  lion  made  bis  master  sit 
down,  and  began  to  spriiikle  the  water  in  bis  face  witb 
bis  tail.  Scarcely  bad  a  couple  of  drops  touched  bis  eye- 
balls,  wben  be  immediately  rcceived  bis  sight,  and  observed 
a  little  bird  which  flew  by  and  settled  on  a  branch  of  the 
tree.  Then  it  flew  down  and  balhcd  itself  in  the  stream, 
and  soon  flew  away  again  among  the  trees;  for  it  bad 
regainedits  sight,  which  was  lost.  Here  the  Prince  recog- 
nized  the  providence  of  God,  and,  bathing  himself  in  the 
stream,  be  washed  bis  face;  and  when  he  came  out  of  the 
water  he  found  be  could  see  as  well  as  ever  he  bad  in  bis 
life. 

Tbe  Prince  thereupon  returned  thanks  to  God  fcT  bis 
great  goodness,  and  travelled,  accompanied  by  bis  lion, 
furtber  a-field.  It  chanced  next  that  he  came  to  a  Castle 
ivbich  was  enchanted,  and  at  its  door  stood  a.young  maiden 
of  fine  statu re  and  appearance,  but  quite  black.  She  ad* 
dressed  the  Prince,  saying,  "  Ah !  could  you  save  me  from 
the  wicked  enchanter  who  bas  power  over  me?"     **Wbat 
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■ball  I  do  to  accomplish  ÜtatV  asked  the  Prinee.  "  Ten 
must  pass  three  nights  in  the  conrt  of  this  etidiaoted  Cas- 
tle," replied  tbe  maiden;  "bat  dnring  tbat  tiine  no  fea 
taust  enter  jour  heart  If  70a  «re  troubled  moet  horribly, 
and  yet  jou  bear  it  withoat  complaint,  I  am  sared,  for  tbe/ 
dare  not  take  jour  life." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  Said  the  Prinoe ;  "  witb  Ood's  aid,  t 
will  try  mj  fortune."  And  so  sajing,  bo  went  jojfolljr 
into  tbe  ball  of  tbe  Castle,  and  wben  it  was  dark  sat  dows 
and  waited  the  isaue.  Till  midnight  all  was  atil),  and  tben 
began  a  mighty  uproar,  for  out  of  every  comer  and  chink 
came  evil  spirits.  They  appeared  not  to  observa  tbe 
Prinee,  for  tbey  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  tbe  rootn,  and, 
making  a  fire,  presently  began  to  play.  Wben  one  of 
tbem  lost,  he  siiid,  "  It  is  not  right,  there  is  somebody  bere 
wbo  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  it  is  hia  ffiult  tliat  I  have 
lost,"  "Come  and  join  us,  you  there  behind  the  stovel" 
cried  the  others.  All  tbe  while  the  screnming  was  so 
awful  that  nobody  could  have  heard  it  witbout  terror;  but 
the  Prinee  remained  quite  quiet,  and  had  no  fear.  At  last 
all  the  evil  spirits  jumped  over  and  upon  him,  and  there 
were  so  many  of  them  that  he  could  not  protect  himself. 
They  pulled  him  down  on  the  ground,  shook  bim,  pricked 
him,  beat  him,  and  tormented  him ;  but  he  uttered  no  cry, 
Towards  morning  they  disappeored ;  but  the  Prinee  was  so 
wearied  that  he  could  scarcely  move  bis  limbs.  Seen  the 
sun  began  to  shine,  and  tben  appeared  the  black  maiden, 
wbo  cnrried  in  her  band  a  bettle  containing  the  water  of 
life.  With  this  water  sbe  washed  the  Prinee's  face ;  and 
iinmediately  all  his  strength  returned  and  he  was  as  vigor* 
JUS  as  evcr.  "One  night,"  said  she  to  him,  "you  hav* 
lackily  passed  through;  but  there  are  yet  two  more  to  tiy 
you."  So  saying,  she  went  away,  and  the  Prinoe  observ^ 
Üiat  her  feet  were  become  white  again. 

The  next  night  the  eyil  spirits  came,  and  renewed  their 
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^fÄii  JmIs;  tunbling  upon  and  over  the  poor  Prince,  as  the 

nigLi  before,  tili   his  whole   body  was   füll  of  wounds. 

Nevertheless   he  bore  it  all ;  and  when  day  broke  they 

weiÄ  forced  to  quit  him ;  and  the  maiden  again  appeared 

and  healed  hin«  with  the  water  of  life.     As  she  went  away 

he  observed  wiih  joy  that  her  arms  were  become  white  as 

kxr  as  the  tips  of  her  fingers.     Now  he  had  only  one  moro 

night  to  pass;  but  that  was  the  worst  of  the  three ;  for 

when  the  crew  of  evil  spirits  came,  and  saw  him  thcre, 

they  shouted,  "  What!  are  you  here  still?     You  sliall  be 

tormented  now  tili  your  breath  is  almost  gone."     There- 

upon  they  beat  an!  knocked  him  about,  threw  him  hero 

and  there,  pulled  his  arms  and  legs  as  if  they  would  tear 

them  oflf;  but   he   endured  it  all,  and  made  no  outcry. 

When  the  spiiits  lell  the  Prince  he  lay  quite  helpless  and 

anable  to  stir;  and  he  could  not  even  open  his  eyes  wide 

enough  to  see  the  black  maiden,  who  at  daybreak  came  in 

with  the  water  of  life.     Then  all  at  once  his  aches  and 

paius  left  him,  and  hß  feit  quite  refreshed  and  strong  as  if 

he  were  just  awake;  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw 

the  maiden  Standing  by  him,  with  a  snow-white  skin,  and 

a  face  as  fair  as  the  bright  daylightl     "Arise,"  said  she, 

**  and  ^  ave  your  sword  thrice  over  the  threshold ;  then  all 

will  be  saved  1"     Au  soon  as  the  Prince  did  this,  the  whole 

Castle  was  freed  fro\n  its  enchantment ;   and  the  maiden 

became  whai  she  re^ally  was,  a  rieh  Princess.     Presently 

the  servants  entered  and  said  the  table  was  laid  in  the 

great  hall,  and  the  mint  placed  upon  it.     So  the  Prince 

and  Princess  sat  dowi    and  dmed  together,  and  in  thf 

cvening  the  wedding  \  as  celenrated  with  great  magnifi 

ct^nce  and  rejoiciiig. 


The  Evil  Spirit  and  hia  Grandmother. 


npHERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  mighty  war,  and  tlie 
■*-  King  of  a  cerlain  countrj  bad  many  Soldiers  engaged 
in  it ;  but  he  gave  them  such  very  small  pa;  that  they  bad 
•carue  enougb  to  live  upon.  At  length  tbree  of  the  Sot- 
diers  agreed  to  run  away,  and  one  of  them  asked  tbo  othon 
what  tbey  ebould  do;  for,  supposing  tbey  wera  caagfat 
again,  tbey  would  be  hung  upon  the  gallowa.  "Dojon 
see  JOB  great  corn-field?"  aaid  the  other,  "there  we  will 
conceal  ourselves,  and  nobody  will  find  us;  for  the  army 
will  rot  dare  to  come  there,  and  to-morrow  they  will  march 
on."  So  they  crept  into  the  com ;  but  the  army  did  not 
move,  but  remained  encamped  in  the  Same  place,  The 
three  Soldiera  were  obliged,  thcrefore,  to  paas  two  days 
and  two  nighta  in  the  com,  and  they  became  so  hungry 
they  thought  they  must  die;  but  it  was  certain  death  if 
tbey  retumed  to  the  army,  They  aaid  to  one  anotber, 
"  What  availa  our  deserting?  we  shall  now  certainly  perish 
miserably  from  hunger."  White  they  were  tnlking  a  great 
fiery  Dragon  came  Äying  over  their  heada,  and,  alighting 
near  the  tipotwhere  they  were,  askfd  why  they  had  con- 
ccalcd  themselvcs.  "AVe  are  three  Soldiers,"  they  replied, 
"  and  have  deserted  because  our  pay  was  so  amall :  aiit] 
now  we  ahall  die  from  hunger  if  we  stay  here,  or  be  hung 
OD  the  gallowa  if  we  retum." 

"  If  you  will  aerve  me  seven  yeara,"  said  the  Dragon, 
"I  will  carry  you  through  the  midst  of  the  army,  so  that 
no  one  shall  observe  you." 

"  We  have  no  choice  and  so  must  .consent  to  your  pro- 
pceal,"  replied  the  Soldiers.   The  Dragon  thereupon  caught 
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them  up  by  bis  claws,  and  carried  tbem  through  the  air, 
over  tbe  beads  of  their  comradcs;  and  presently  sct  tliem 
down.  Now,  this  Dragon  was  the  Evil  Spirit;  and  he 
ga\e  tbe  Soldiers  a  whip  cach,  and  then  said,  "  If  you  crack 
this  well,  as  much  money  as  you  require  will  instantly  ap- 
pear  before  you ;  and  you  can  thcn  live  like  lords;  keep 
your  own  horses  and  carriages ;  but  at  the  end  of  scven 
years  you  will  be  mine."  With  these  words  he  handed  them 
a  bock  in  which  they  had  to  write  their  names,  while  the 
Evil  Spirit  told  them  he  would  give  them  one  chance  when 
the  time  was  up  of  escaping  Ins  power  by  answering  a 
riddle  which  he  would  pro|.)ose.  Then  the  Dragon  flew 
away  from  them;  and  the  three  Soldiers  each  cracked  their 
whips,  and  cracked  their  whips  for  as  much  money  as  they 
required,  with  which  they  bought  finc  clothes  and  travelied 
about  like  gentlemen.  Wherever  they  went  they  lived  in 
the  greatest  splendour,  driving  and  riding  about,  and  eating 
and  drinking  to  their  hearts*  content;  but  no  bad  action 
could  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  time  passed  quickly 
by ;  and  as  the  end  of  the  seven  ycars  approached  two  of 
the  three  Soldiers  became  very  unhappy  and  dispirited ;  but 
the  third  treated  the  matter  very  lightly,  saying,  "  Fear  no- 
thing, my  brothers  1  I  have  got  a  plan  in  my  head,  and  I 
will  solve  the  riddle."  Soon  aftcrwards  they  went  into  the 
fields,  where  they  sat  down,  and  two  of  them  made  very 
wry  faces.  Presently  an  old  Woman  came  by,  and  asked 
them  why  they  were  so  sorrowful.  "Alas!"  said  they. 
"alas !  what  does  it  signify  ?  you  cannot  help  us."  **  Who 
knows  that?"  she  replied ;  "confide  your  griefe  to  me." 
So  ihey  told  her  they  had  become  the  servants  of  the  Evil 
One,  nearly  seven  years  back,  and  thereby  they  came  into 
possession  of  money  asfast  as  they  liked;  but  they  had 
eigned  the  deed,  and  if  they  could  not  guess  a  riddle  which 
he  would  propose  to  them  they  were  lost.  "  If  you  wish  to 
bc  helped,"  replied  the  old  Woman,  "  one  of  you  must  go 
II.— 7* 
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into  the  forest,  sni  thera  he  will  find  •  roek  oiwib.nm% 
and  made  into  the  form  cf  a  bnt;  into  this  he  miut  enter, 
nnd  there  he  will  meet  with  help."  Tbe  two  low-spirited 
Suldiers  thought  this  would  not  help  them ;  bat  kbs  raerr; 
one  got  tip,  and,  going  into  the  forest,  came  aoon  to  llil 
rocky  cave.  In  this  plaoe  sat  a  very  old  Woman,  wfao  «ai 
'jrandmoUierto  the  Evil  Spirit;  and  sbe  asked  tfaa  SoMiar 
when  he  entered  whence  he  came,  and  what  bia  buaoai 
vos.  He  told  her  ererything  that  had  happened;  wd 
because  bis  manners  pleased  her  ahe  took  OQmpoBncHi  ob 
bim,  and  aaid  sbe  couhl  assiat  him.  Therenpon  ahe  laind 
a  large  atone,  under  which  wob  the  oellar,  wherdn  abebada 
tbe  Soldier  conceal  himself,  and  he  would  heaT  fdl  tbat 
transpired.  "  Only  sit  Still  and  keep  very  quiet,"  aaid  tht, 
"  and  tlien  when  tbe  Dntgon  rctuma  I  will  ask  bim  abofit 
the  puzzle,  nnd  you  must  mind  what  answera  he  makea" 
About  twflve  o'cloclc  at  night  the  Dragon  flew  in,  and 
dcsired  his  dinner.  Ria  Grandmother,  tberefore,  coveted 
the  table  with  food  and  ürink;  and  they  ate  and  drank 
together  tili  they  were  satisfied.  Then  sbe  osked  him 
whnt  SUCCP3S  be  bad  tuet  with  that  dny,  and  bow  many 
bohIs  he  liad  secnred?  "Thinge  did  not  go  well  to-day," 
replicd  the  Dntgon;  "but  yet  I  have  caught  tbree  Sol- 
diera  safe  enough."  "Ah!  threo  Soldieral"  aaid  tbe  old 
Woman,  "and  I  Rupposc  you  have  set  them  something  lo 
do,  tbat  tliey  mny  not  escope  you."  "  They  are  mine,  they 
are  mine!"  cried  the  Evil  One  gleefully,  "for  I  have  set 
them  a  riddle  which  they  will  never  guess." 

"What  ia  thia  riddle?"  asked  hia  Grandmother. 

"I  will  teil  you !"  replied  her  Grnndson. 

"  In  the  great  North  Sea  lies  a  dead  sea-cat,  that  shall 
be  their  roast  meat ;  the  rib  of  a  whale  ehall  be  tbeir  ailver 
spoon ;  and  an  old  hoUow  horse's  hoof  ahall  be  their  win» 
glass."  As  soon  as  tlie  Dragon  had  said  thia  be  went  lo 
bed,  aod  tiie  old  WomaQ  raiaed  the  atone  and  let  ont  tba 
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Sjoldier.  "Have  you  attended  perfectly  to  all  that  was 
Said?"  inquired  the  old  Woman.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "I 
know  well  enough  how  to  help  myself  now." 

Then  he  had  to  slip  secretly  out  of  the  window,  and  by 
ariother  road  regain  his  companions  with  all  the  haste  he 
coiild.  Ile  told  them  how  craftily  the  old  Grandmother 
had  overrcached  the  Dragon,  and  had  laid  bare  to  him  the 
Solution  of  the  riddle.  When  he  liad  finislied  his  story  the 
two  other  Soldiers  recovered  their  spirits;  and,  all  taking 
their  whips,  flogged  for  themselves  so  much  money  that  it 
lay  in  heaps  all  around  them. 

Not  long  after  this  the  seven  years  came  to  an  end,  ond 
tbe  Evil  Spirit  made  his  appearance  with  the  book,  and, 
pointing  to  their  signatures,  said  to  the  Soldiers,  "Now  I 
will  take  you  into  my  dominions,  and  there  you  shall  have 
a  meal ;  but,  if  you  can  teil  me  what  meat  you  shall  have, 
jou  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  where  you  like  and  keep  your 
whips." 

"  In  the  great  North  Sea  lies  a  dead  sca-cat,  and  that 
shall  be  the  roast  meat,"  replied  the  first  Soldier. 

The  Evil  Spirit  was  very  much  put  out  with  this  ready 
answer;  hemmcd  and  hawed,  and  asked  the  second  man 
what-should  be  the  spoon  ?  "  The  rib  of  a  whale  shall  be 
the  silver  spoon!"  replied  the  second  Soldier. 

The  Evil  Spirit  now  drew  a  longer  face  than  before, 
began  to  grumble  and  swear,  and  asked  the  third  Soldier, 
**Do  you  know  what  your  wine-glass  will  be?" 

"  An  old  horse's  hoof !"  he  replied. 

At  this  reply  the  Evil  Spirit  flew  away  with  a  loud 
outcry,  for  he  had  no  longer  any  power  over  the  three 
Soldiers,  who,  taking  up  their  whips,  procured  all  the 
money  they  wanted,  and  thereon  lived  happily  and  con- 
tentedly  to  a  good  old  age. 


The  Idle  Spinner. 


TN  a  certain  village  lived  a  Man  and  liia  Wift^  who  wM 
-*-  aucli  a  veiy  idle  woman  that  ehe  wonld  do  no  vork  tt 
all  scarcely ;  for  what  her  husband  gave  her  to  spin  ah«  diJ 
very  slowiy,  and  then  would  not  take  the  tronble  to  wind 
it,  8o  that  it  lay  on  the  gronnd  ravelled  and  shaokltd. 
Whenever  her  husband  scolded  her  ahe  wasalwayabefore- 
hand  with  an  excuae,  and  used  to  say,  "  Why,  bow  oao  I 
wind  without  a  reel?  you  muat  go  and  fetch  me  one  from 
the  wood  firat."  "  Well,  if  that  is  all,"  said  her  hnsbaii<l 
one  day,  "  if  that  is  all,  I  will  go  and  find  you  one."  A5 
(loon  as  he  aaid  this,  the  Woman  began  to  be  afraid  thatif 
he  foand  a  pieai  of  wood  he  would  make  a  reel  from  it,  aod 
she  would  have  to  wind  up  what  was  ravelied  and  begin 
afreah,  She  therefore  considored  a  while  what  ahe  shoüld 
do,  and  then  the  lucky  thought  came  to  run  into  the  forest 
aecretly  after  her  husband.  She  found  him  in  the  actof 
cutting  a  branch  off,  for  the  purpase  of  trimming  it;  and 
so,  sllpping  in  araong  the  brushwood  where  he  could  not 
Bee  her,  she  began  to  sing — 


The  Man  tistened,  laid  down  his  a:^e,  and  won  ]ered  whst 
the  Toice  meant  At  last  he  said,  "  Ah  t  well  I  what  sboald 
it  be?  it  was  nothing  bat  some  fancy  in  my  head,  aboiit 
whioh  I  need  not  fearl"  So  saying,  le  seized  hia  axe  and 
began  again ;  but  the  voice  sang  as  before — 
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The  Man  stopped  again,  and  began  to  feel  very  uncomfort- 
able  and  frightened ;  but  he  soon  took  conrage  and  began 
to  chop  again.     At  the  same  tirne  the  voice  cried  again — 

*  He  that  cuts  a  reel  shall  die, 
Aod  he  that  winda  shall  perish." 

This  time  he  was  too  frightened  to  do  anything  more,  and 
hastily  leaving  the  tree  he  set  out  homewards.  Meanwhile 
bis  Wife,  by  a  bypath,  and  by  means  of  great  exertion, 
reached  home  before  him ;  and  when  he  arrived  she  looked 
as  innocent  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  inquired  of  her 
husband  if  he  had  brought  a  good  reel  ?  "  No,  no  I"  he 
Said;  **I  can  see  very  well  that  it  is  of  no  use;  winding 
won't  AzJ'  and  then,  after  telling  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, he  ceased  to  scold  her  für  her  idleness. 

But  only  for  a  while,  for  soon  the  disorder  in  his  honse 
began  to  vex  him  again.  "Wife,  wifel"  he  said,  "it  ia 
surely  a  shame  that  you  leave  your  thread  in  that  ravel." 
"Well,  do  you  know  what  to  do?"  said  she;  "since  we 
can  get  no  reel,  do  you  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  I  will 
stand  above  you,  and  then  you  must  throw  the  thread  up 
to  me,  and  I  will  send  it  back  to  you,  and  so  we  will  make 
a  skein."  "Ah!  yes,  that  will  do,"  said  the  Man;  and 
they  pursued  this  plan,  and  as  soon  as  the  skein  was  ready 
he  talked  of  its  being  boiled.  This  aggravated  the  woman 
4pgain,  and  she  bethought  herseif  of  some  new  plot,  while 
she  consented  to  do  as  he  proposed.  Early  in  the  morning, 
acoordingly,  she  got  up,  made  a  fire,  and,  putting  on  the 
kettle,  put  a  lump  of  tow  into  it  instead  of  tho  skein  of 
thread,  and  left  it  to  soak.  This  done,  she  wcnt  to  her 
husband,  who  was  still  in  bed,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  to 
go  out  now ;  but  do  you  get  up  at  once  and  see  after  tho 
thread  which  is  in  the  kettle  over  the  fire ;  and  mind  you 
are  very  attentive  to  it,  for  if  by  chance  the  cock  should 
crow  before  you  look  at  it  the  thread  will  all  tiitu  \a^  \ö^? 
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The  haaband  thercupoo  got  up  at  oncc,  and  atoppod  ' 
for  no  furtber  direcüoQs,  but,  running  as  quick  as  faecould 
into  the  kitchen,  he  loükecl  inlo  the  keule,  and  grew  pul« 
with  affright;  tlie  ihreod  was  alrcady  changed  int-j  tuiv. 
After  thie  the  poor  man  was  as  atilt  as  a  monse^  fiv  ho  b» 
lieved  that  it  was  his  &qH  that  tbe  thread  was  ^xNled; 
and  for  the  future  he  d&red  ea.j  DOtlÜDg  aboot  UuMdavt 
flpinning. 

BuC  I  must  confeas  that  after  all  the  WoBun  VM  i» 
desd  an  idie,  <UoreDljr  wife. 


CXXIII. 


The  Four  Accomplished  Brothers. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  therc  was  a  Man  who  had  fonr  sons, 
and  when  they  were  grown  up  young  men  he  told 
them  one  day  that  they  must  push  their  own  way  in  the 
World,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give  them,  and  so  they  miist 
go  among  strangers  and  each  learn  a  different  trade,  tili 
they  were  perfect.  The  four  Brothera,  therefore,  took  their 
Walking  staffs,  and,  after  bidding  their  father  good  bvo,  set 
out  from  their  own  door.  After  they  had  travelled  bome 
distance,  they  came  to  a  point  where  four  cross-roads  met. 
"  Here  we  must  separate,"  said  the  eldest  brother ;  "  but  in 
four  years'  time  we  will  meet  again  in  this  place,  and  re- 
count  our  several  fortunes." 

Each  Brother,  therefore,  went  his  way;  and  soon  the 
eldest  met  a  man,  who  inquired  of  him  his  business  and 
destination.  "I  wish  to  learn  a  trade !"  he  replied.  "  Hien 
come  with  me!"  said  the  man,  "and  become  a  Thief." 
"No!"  replied  the  other;  "that  is  not  an  honouroble  em- 
ployment;  and,  besides,  the  end  of  that  song  is  that  one 
gets  used  like  the  clnpper  in  a  bell/*  "Oh,  you  need  not 
fear  the  gallows!"  said  the  Thief.  "I  will  teach  you  so 
that  nobody  shall  ever  be  able  to  catch  you  or  find  any 
trace  of  you."  Thereupon  the  man  let  himself  be  per- 
Buaded,  and  became,  under  the  other's  teaching,  such  an 
accomplished  Thief  that  nothing  was  safe  which  he  set  hia 
mind  on  having. 

Meanwhile  the  sccond  Brother  had  met  a  man  who. 
had  asked  the  very  siime  questions  as  the  first  one  did ; 
and,  when  he  was  told  what  the  business  was,  he  invited 
the  youth  to  become  a  Star-gazer.      "There  is  nothin^ 


CXXIV. 

The  Iron  Stove, 


11^  the  dajs  when  wishing  was  having,  a  certain  King^i 
'  Son  was  encbanted  bj  an  old  Witcb,  and  obliged  to  mt 
in  a  great  iron  stove  which  stood  in  a  wood  1  There  he 
passed  many  years,  for  nobcx^y  could  release  him  ;  tili  one 
daj  a  Princess  who  had  lost  herseif,  and  could  not  find  her 
way  back  to  her  father's  kingdom,  came  at  last,  afler  nine 
day's  wandering,  to  the  spot  where  the  iron  stove  stood. 
As  she  approached  it,  she  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Whence 
comest  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ?"  "  I  have  lost  the 
road  to  my  Tat  her  s  kingdom,  and  am  u  nable  to  find  my 
homel"  she  replied.  **I  will  help  yoü,  and  that  in  a  short 
time,"  Said  the  voice  from  the  iron  stove,  **if  you  will  con- 
sent to  what  I  desire;  I  am  the  child  of  a  far  greater  King 
than  your  father,  and  am  willing  to  marry  you." 

The  Princess  was  frightened  at  this  proposal,  and  ex- 
claimed,  "  What  can  I  do  with  an  iron  stove?''  but  never- 
theless,  as  she  was  anxious  to  get  home,  she  consented  to 
what  he  should  wisli.  Then  the  Prince  told  her  that  she 
must  return  after  she  had  been  liome,  and  bring  with  her  a 
knife  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  stove;  and  then  he  gave  her  such 
minute  directions  as  to  her  road,  that  in  two  hours  she 
reached  her  father's  palace.  There  was  great  joy  there 
when  the  Princess  returned,  and  the  old  King  feil  on  her 
neck  and  kissed  her ;  but  she  was  sore  troubled,  and  said, 
"  Alasl  my  dear  father,  how  thmgs  have  happened !  1 
ßhould  never  have  reached  home  out  of  the  great  wild 
wood,  had  it  not  been  for  an  iron  stove,  to  which  I  have 
therefore  promised  to  return  to  save  it  and  marry  it." 
The  King  was  so  frightened  when  he  heard  this,  that  he 
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in  lt."   The  Star-gazer  took  bis  glass,  and,  looking  through 
it,  Said  there  were  five  egga.     **  Fetch  the  nest  down  with- 
out  diBturbing  the  mother  bird,  who  is  sitting  on  the  eggs," 
Said  the  Father  then  to  bis  eldest  son.     The  clever  Thief 
climbed  up  the  tree,  and  took  the  five  eggs  frotn  under- 
neath.the  body  of  the  bird  without  disturbing  or  frighten- 
ing  her,  and  brought  them  to  bis  Father.    The  Father  took 
them,  and  laying  one  at  each  corner  of  a  table  placed  the 
fifth  in  the  middle,  and  told  the  Huntsman  to  out  them  all 
in  halves  at  one  shot.     He  aimed  his  gun,  and  at  the  first 
trial  the  five  eggs  were  shot  as  his  Father  wished ; — and 
sarely  he  must  have  a  good  charge  of  powdcr  who  shoots 
roand  a  corner.     "  Now  it  is  your  turn,"  said  the  old  Man 
to  his  other  son  ;  **do  you  sew  the  egg-sliells  together,  and 
also  theyoung  birds  which  were  in  them,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  shot  may  not  appear  to  have  injured  them."    The 
Tailor  produced  his  needle,  and  soon  did  what  was  ex- 
pected  of  him,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  the  Thief  had 
to  carry  the  eggs  back  to  the  ncst,  and  lay  them  again 
under  the  bird  without  being  perceived  by  it.     This  he 
did,  and  the  old  bird  hatched  her  eggs  in  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards,  and  the  young  ones  had  a  red  streak 
round  their  neck  where  the  Tailor  had  joined  them  toge- 
ther. 

When  his  sons  had  done  all  these  wonderful  things, 
the  Father  said  to  them,  "  Well,  you  have  certainly  uscd 
your  time  well,  and  learnt  what  is  vcry  useful,  and  for  thia 
I  must  praise  you  in  green  clover,  as  the  saying  goes;  but 
I  cannot  teil  which  of  you  ought  to  have  the  prefcrence, 
and  so  that  must  be  lellt  to  be  seen  when  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  displaying  your  talcnts  publicly." 

Not  long  afier  this  a  great  lamentation  was  made  in  the 
country  because  the  King'sdaughter  had  been  carried  away 
by  a  Dragon.  Her  father  was  overcome  with  grief  all  day 
aud  night  long,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  wboever 
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nbould  remae  tlie  Priiiocn  Bhoold  hsT«  W  fbr  Biirvjfe 
The  fonr  Brothers  thereupon  thoaght  thü  wu  tbe  offctt 
tunit;  they  needeü,  and  agreed  to  go  together  and  daUtv 
the  Friocess  and  show  their  taleDta  "  I  viU  aooo  diaoavar 
where  she  isl"  cried  tbe  Star-gBzer,  and,  peeping  thnwgh 
bis  teleecope,  be  MÜd,  "  I  oan  see  her  already ;  die  ä  on  ■ 
rock  in  tbe  midat  of  the  Bea  far  awaj  from  hen,  and 
tratohed  by  the  Dragon."  Tben  be  west  to  the  King, 'and 
requeated  a  Bhip  for  himnelf  and  hia  Brotbar^  in  wlnoii 
they  aailed  over  tbe  sea  tili  they  oame  near  tbe  Todc  1^ 
PrinoesB  obserred  their  arriTal,  but  the  Dragoa  wta  fiitf 
asieep,  with  hia  head  in  her  lapi  "  I  dara  not  ahoott"  mM 
the  HuDter,  wbeii  he  aaw  them,  "  ibr  fear  I  ahoald  kill  tba 
Princesa  aa  well  as  tbe  Dragon."  "  Thwt  I  will  try  my 
rctnedy  I"  said  the  Thief ;  snd,  slipping  away,  he  flt<Je  tbe 
Princess  out  of  the  power  of  the  Dragon,  bat  so  lightly  ssd 
cunningly  tbat  the  moneter  DOticed  nothing,  bat  anored  od. 
Füll  of  joy,  they  hurried  with  her  down  to  the  ahip,  and 
steered  away  to  the  open  sea;  but  the  Dragon,  aooo 
iiwaking,  miBsed  the  Princess,  and  oame  flying  throngb 
the  air  füll  of  rage  in  pursuit  of  her.  Just  aa  he  was 
hovering  above  the  ship,  and  was  about  to  alight  on  i^ 
the  Huntsman  touk  aim,  flred,  and  ehot  the  beaat  throogh 
the  heart  The  Dragon  feil,  but  in  bis  fall  he  crushed  tha 
whole  ship  to  pieccs,  because  of  hia  great  size  and  weigfat 
Luckily  they  saved  a  couple  of  planks,  and  on  these  the 
'our  Brothers  and  the  Princess  floated  about  They  were 
now  in  a  great  etrait,  but  the  Tailor  with  hia  wonderfol 
iieedle  scwed  together  the  two  planks  with  great  stitohefli 
und  then  coUectcd  tlie  remaining  pieces  of  the  ship.  Tbeaa 
he  sewed  together  so  cleverly  tbat  in  a  short  time  the  whola 
veasel  was  as  tight  and  complete  aa  before,  and  they  sailed 
home  in  her  without  further  aceident! 

As  Boon  aa  the  King  saw  bis  dear  danghter  again  )m 
van  very  glad,  and  said  ^  the  fo^r  Brothers,  "  One  of  JV* 
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ihall  have  my  dangbter  to  wife,  but  which,  joa  must  settle 
ftmongst  yourselves." 

Thereupon  a  tremendous  quarrel  took  place  betweeu 
them,  for  each  pressed  bis  own  claims.  The  Star-gazer 
declared  tbat  if  he  bad  not  seen  tfae  Princess  all  tbeir 
doings  would  faave  been  of  no  use,  and  so  she  was  bis. 
But  tbe  Thief  exclaimed,  "Of  wbat  use  would  your  seeing 
have  bcen  if  I  bad  not  stolen  her  away  from  tbe  Dragon  ? 
tbe  Princess  is  minel"  "But  you  would  have  been  all 
torn  in  pieces  by  tbe  Dragon  bad  not  my  ball  reached  bia 
hearti"  interrupted  tbe  Huntsman;  "and  so  sbe  must  be 
mine."  "Tbat  is  all  very  fine!"  said  tbe  Tailor;  "but  if 
it  bad  not  been  for  my  sewing  the  sbip  togetber  again  you 
would  have  been  all  drowned  1  no,  tbe  Princess  is  mine  1" 
Wben  they  bad  all  spoken  tbus,  tbe  King  decided  tbe 
question  by  saying : — "  You  have  all  an  equal  claim ;  but, 
since  you  cannot  all  have  tbe  Princess,  not  one  of  you  sball 
have  her,  but  I  will  give  eacb  of  you  instead  tbe  half  of  a 
province  as  a  reward." 

This  decision  pleased  tbe  Brothers,  wbo  said,  "  Yes,  it 
will  be  better  so,  for  then  we  shall  remain  united."  Tbeie- 
upon  eacb  received  half  the  revenue  of  a  province,  as  the 
King  said ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  they  lived  bappily 
witb  tbeir  Fatbcr  so  long  as  God  pleased. 


tii!itiiiiiiiiimiimiiimii|| 

CXIIT. 

The  Donkey  Cabbages. 


ONCE  upoQ  a  time  tbere  was  a  young  Sportanun  wlio 
WM  out  in  aearch  of  gome.  He  had  an  hoaest  «nil 
merry  heart,  and  whisUed  aa  lie  went  along;  and  bj-and< 
by  b»  met  an  ugly  old  Woman,  who  apoke  to  bim  asd 
Said,  "  Oood-day,  my  good  Huntaman ;  you  are  meny  and 
well  fed,  bat  I  am  suffering  from  bunger  and  tbiret;  give 
me  an  alma,  I  pmy  you."  The  Sportaman  pitied  tbe  pooc 
woman,  and,  putting  bis  band  in  bia  poGkel;,gave  ber  whot 
he  could  aiTord.  As  soon  aa  be  bad  dune  so,  be  was  Walk- 
ing on ;  but  tbe  Woman  Btopped  bim,  and  aaid  to  bim, 
"  Listen  to  wliat  I  bave  to  siiy  ;  for  yoiir  good-hearteduess 
I  will  make  you  a  present;  go  now  atraigbt  along  tbia 
rond,  and  soon  you  will  come  to  a  tree  wliereon  stt  niae 
btrds,  quarrelling  over  a  cloak  wbicb  one  will  have.  Aira 
at  tliera  with  your  gun,  and  sboot  in  tbe  midat  of  tbein; 
then,  not  only  tbe  mantle  will  drop,  but  also  one  of  tbe 
birds  will  füll  down  dead.  Take  tbe  clouk  with  you ;  it  is 
a  wisbing-cloak,  wbicb  if  you  put  on  yonr  Shoulders,  you 
have  onjy  to  wisli  younself  where  you  would  be,  and  at 
tbe  moment  you  will  be  tbcrc.  Tuke  out  also  tbe  heart 
of  the  dead  bird,  and  swalJow  it  wbole,  and  then  everf 
moming  wlien  you  arise  you  will  find  a  gold  pieoe  undet 
your  pilJow." 

The  Huntsman  thanked  the  wise  Woman,  and  tbougfat 
to  himsejf,  "These  indeed  are  good  gifts,  if  they  turn  ou» 
as  is  promised."  He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  before  he  heard  a  great  cbirping  and  rustling 
omong  the  trees,.and,  luoking  up,  he  saw  on  one  of  them 
a  bevy  of  birds,  jibo  wero  plucking  at  a  cloth  with  their 
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btlls  and  claws,  tearing  it  among  them,  for  eacli  one  wanted 
it  for  itself.  "  Now,  this  is  wonderful  I"  cried  the  Sports* 
man;  "it  is  come  to  pass  just  as  the  old  wornan  prom- 
isedl"  and,  lifting  bis  gun  to  bis  sboulder,  he  sbot  at 
the  birds,  who  all  flew  awaj  but  one,  which  feil  dead  with 
Üie  cloak  over  wbicb  tbey  bad  been  disputing,  Tben  tbo 
Jluntsman  did  as  the  old  Wife  had  said ;  he  out  out  tha 
heart  of  the  bird  and  swallowcd  it  whole,  but  the  cloak  ha 
took  home  with  hira. 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke  he  remembered  the 
jiromise,  and,  lifting  bis  pillow  up,  he  found  under  it  a 
brigbt,  shining  piece  of  gold.  The  morrow  morning  it 
was  the  same,  and  so  it  went  on :  every  day  he  got  up 
he  found  another  piece.  Soon  he  collected  a  heap  of 
gold,  and  thought,  "What  use  is  all  this  gold  to  me  if 
I  stay  at  home?  I  will  go  away  and  look  about  the 
World." 

So  he  took  leave  of  bis  parents,  and,  hanging  around 
bim  bis  belt  and  pouch,  he  set  out  on  bis  travels.  One 
day  it  chanced  tbat  he  passed  tbrough  a  tbick  forest,  and 
as  he  came  to  tlie  end  of  it  he  saw  in  the  distance  before 
him  a  magnificent  Castle.  At  one  window  of  it  stood  an 
old  Woman,  with  a  wonderfuUy  beautiful  Maiden  by  her 
side,  looking  out.  But  this  old  lady  was  a  WiU.h,  and 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  Here  comes  one  out  of  the  forest 
who  has  a  wonderful  treasure  in  bis  body,  which  we  must 
have ;  for,  my  beloved  daughter,  it  is  more  fit  for  us  than 
for  bim:  it  is  a  bird^s  heart,  and  whoever  possesses  it  finds 
a  gold  piece  every  morning  under  bis  pillow."  She  further 
told  her  daughter  how  it  was  to  be  procured,  and  what  she 
was  to  do ;  and  threatened  her,  if  she  did  not  obey,  to  visit 
her  with  some  misfortune.  As  soon  as  the  Huntsman 
approached  be  pcrceived  the  Maiden,  and  said  to  himself, 
**I  am  weary  enough  with  travelling  about,  so  I  will  now 
rest,  and   turn  into  this   fine  Castle,  [qx  1  have   money 
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Btrangers  came  to  the  castV  on  a  visit.  "  Xow  is  a  good 
opportunity  I'*  thought  tiie  Step-moiner,  and  called  the 
ouok,  and  bade  him  fetch  the  lanib  out  of  the  meadow, 
fijT  there  was  nothing  eise  for  the  visitor?.  Tlie  cftok  wen! 
for  tlie  lamb,  and  leadin^  it  ini«>  the  kitchen,  tieti  it  liv  the 
fi)Ot,  ihat  it  might  suficr  patienily.  Wuile  he  nent  for  his 
knife,  and  was  sharpening  it  on  the  grind:<tone,  to  kill  the 
pot^r  anirnal  with,  a  Hltle  fish  swarn  np  the  gutter  to  the 
sink,  and  loiked  at  him.  But  this  lish  was  the  Brother, 
and  he  had  seen  the  ciX)k  carrv  awav  his  lamb,  and  had 
swum  from  the  pond  to  the  house.  When  the  lamb  saw 
him,  she  cried, 

■  Ah !  mv  bn<l»eT  in  tbe  pnnd, 
Wiie  iik  in  mv  Ixrait  <o  fmxi ! 
Tbe  CTKik  i«  »Iiarpeiiin:;  now  bw  kmfe, 
To  Ulke  mwav  uiv  Wixler  ViUs  V* 

m  0 

The  fish  replied : — 

"  Ab  I  my  «ister ;  iroe  is  me, 
lliAt  I  nin  (ar  away  früin  tliee ! 
Swiiiiuüiig  in  thM  viet'p,  üt^ep  sea  P 

When  the  cook  heard  the  lanib?jH.'aking,  and  observed 
the  sorrowful  wonls  which  she  said  to  the  fish,  he  was 
fri;^fhtened,  for  the  ihoiight  it  coiild  not  be  a  natural  an i mal, 
but  had  Vjeen  bewitchcd  bv  the  wicked  woiuan  in  the  house. 

tt* 

&>  he  ?aid  to  the  lamb,  "  Be  still,  I  will  not  kill  tou  !" 
And  with  these  words  he  fctehed  another  lamb  and  dressed 
it  for  the  guests.  Then  he  took  the  lamb  to  a  gooil  honest 
counirvwoman,  and  told  her  all  he  had  soen  and  heard. 
Now,  this  woman  was  in  former  davs  the  nurse  of  the  two 
children,  and  she  conjectured  what  had  really  taken  place, 
and  went  with  them  to  a  w^ise  woman.  This  latter  said  a 
blessinj]f  ovcr  the  lamb  and  fish,  and  therebv  thev  reirained 
tlieir  natural  forms.  Then  the  little  Brotlier  and  Sister 
went  into  the  forest  and  built  for  themsolves  a  little  cot- 
tage,  in  which  they  lived  happily  aud  couteutedly,  though 
alone. 


CXXXVll. 


Simeli-Mountain. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  two  Brothera,  the  one 
rieh  and  the  other  poor.  The  rieh  man,  however, 
gave  nothing  to  the  poor  one,  who  earned  a  miserable 
living  by  treading  in  com ;  and  sometimes  he  was  so  badly 
off  that  he  had  no  bread  for  his  wife  or  children.  Once  ho 
was  trundling  his  barrow  through  the  forest,  and  suddenly 
he  perceived  on  one  side  of  the  road  a  great  mountain, 
naked  and  uncultivated ;  and,  becaase  he  had  never  ob- 
^erved  it  before,  he  stopped  in  astonishment  As  he  stood 
thus,  twelve  great  Wild  Men  came  up,  and,  thinking  they 
were  robbers,  he  pushed  his  barrow  among  the  brushwöod, 
and  climbed  up  a  tree  to  watch  their  proceedings.  The 
twelve  men  went  up  to  a  mountain  and  exclaimed,  "Semsi- 
Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain,  openl"  Immediately  the  hilt 
parted  in  two,  and  the  twelve  men  entering  it  closed  again 
as  soon  as  they  had  done  so.  In  a  little  whilc  the  mountain 
opened,  and  the  men  came  out  carry ing  heavy  sacks  on  their 
Shoulders,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  all  emerged  into  daylight 
they  Said,  "  Semsi-Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain,  shut  yourself 
^up !  Then  the  hill  closed  directly,  and  there  was  no  open- 
ing  to  be  seen,  and  the  twelve  men  went  away.  When  they 
were  out  of  sight  the  poor  man  descended  from  the  tree, 
feeling  curious  to  know  what  was  hidden  in  the  mountain. 
So  he  went  up  and  said,  "Semsi-Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain, 
openl"  It  opened  directly,  and  stepping  in  he  found  tlio 
hill  >*as  hollow  and  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  in  the 
further  part  of  it  heaps  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  wero 
accumulated  like  com.  Tlie  jx)or  man  did  not  know  what 
to  take,  for  there  were  so  many  treasures  to  choose  from ;  al 
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length  he  filled  his  pockets  with  goIJ  and  silver,  and  Ict 
alone  thc  pearls  and  precious  stones.  As  soon  as  he  got 
outside  again  hc  said  the  words,  "Semsi-MountaiD,  clbse 
up!"  and  inimediately  all  appoared  as  if  there  wei-e  no 
opening  to  be  madc.  Ile  went  honie  with  his  barrow,  and 
had  now  no  carcs  to  troublc  bim,  for  with  his  gold  he  could 
buy  bread  and  wine  for  his  wife  and  children;  and  could 
nftbrd  to  live  freely  and  liberally,  besides  giving  to  the 
poor  and  doing  good  to  everybody.  But  wlien  his  moncy 
caine  to  an  end  he  went  to  his  brother,  and  borrowed  a 
mcasure,  with  which  he  fetched  more  money,  but  touched 
none  of  the  precious  stones.  A  ihird  time  he  borrowed 
this  measure,  but  this  time  his  brother's  cupidity  was  ex- 
cited,  for  the  rieh  man  had  for  a  long  wliile  beon  dissatis- 
fied  with  his  property,  and  his  alreudy  bcautiful  house, 
and  he  could  not  conccive  wliere  his  Urother  got  so  well 
paid,  or  what  he  did  with  the  measure.  So  hc  bethought 
himsclf  of  a  stratagem,  and  spread  the  bottom  of  thc  mea- 
sure Arilh  pitch;  and,  when  his  brother  returned  to  him,  he 
found  a  gold  picce  sticking  in  it.  Thcreupon  he  went  to 
his  Brother,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  measurod  with 
the  measure.  "Com  and  beans,"  said  the  other.  Then  the 
rieh  man  showed  the  gold  piece,  and  threatened  his  Brother 
if  hc  did  not  teil  thc  truth  to  take  him  bcforc  the  sheriff. 
The  poor  Brother  therefore  related  all  that  happcned,  and 
the  rieh  man,  harnessing  his  horses  to  his  carriage,  went 
away,  dotermined  to  profit  by  the  circumsiance,  an  i  bring 
Dome  sjreater  trcasures.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  moun- 
Ux'm  he  called  out,  "  Semsi-Mountain,  Semsi-Monntain, 
open!''  The  hill  opened  imrnediately,  nn<i  he  went  in. 
rijere  lav  all  the  trcasures  b<?rore  iiim,  und  for  a  lonjr  while 
iie  stood  consiih'ring  what  hc  shouhl  tak«'.  At  hnglh  he 
eeizi'd  the  precious  stones  and  took  as  \nnA\  as  hc  ci^uld 
carry;  but  when  he  wantod  to  leave  the  niountain  he  had 
rgotten  its  naine,  für  his  heart  autl  mind  wtre  lull  of  thc 
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and  what  was  his  business ;  and  he  told  her  he  was  one  of 
the  King's  messengera,  and  had  been  sent  to  seek  the 
most  delicate  cabbage  which  grew  upon  the  earth.  **  I 
have  been  successful,"  said  he,  "and  havc  the  herb  with 
me ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  strong  that  the  tender 
leaves  threaten  to  wither,  and  I  know  not  if  I  cau 
5arry  it  farther." 

As  soon  as  the  old  Woman  heard  of  this  precious  cab- 
bage she  became  wery  agreeable,  and  begged  the  Hunls- 
man  to  allow  her  to  taste  the  vegetable.  **  Why  not?"  ho 
replied ;  "I  have  got  two  cabbages  with  me,  and  will  give 
you  one;"  and,  opening  his  sack,  he  handed  her  the  bad 
herb.  The  Witch,  suspecting  nothing  wrong,  took  the 
cabbaee  into  the  kitchen  to  cook  it,  for  her  mouth  watercd 
for  the  unknown  delicacy.  As  soon  as  it  was  ready  she 
could  not  wait  tili  it  was  put  on  the  table,  but  snatched  a 
part  of  it,  and  put  it  into  her  mouth.  Scarcely  had  she 
swalloweil  it  when  she  lost  her  human  form,  and  ran  like  a 
donkey  into  the  stable-yard.  Presently  the  servant  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  saw  the  cabbage  ready  dressed,  which 
she  took  up  to  carry  in-doors ;  but,  according  to  okl  custom, 
she  tasted  it  on  the  way  to  the  parlour.  Immediately  the 
charm  began  to  work,  and  she  became  a  donkey,  and  ran 
away  to  the  other ;  while  the  dish  feil  on  the  ground,  and 
its  Contents  were  spilled.  The  messenger  ipeanwhile  sat 
with  the  Maiden,  and  when  the  cabbage  did  not  come  she 
took  a  fancy  to  have  some  also,  and  wondered  where  it  was. 
The  Huntsman  thought,  "  The  cabbage  has  begun  to  work!" 
and  said  to  the  Maiden,  "  I  will  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
See  what  has  happened."  As  soon  as  he  went  down  he 
saw  the  two  donkeys  running  about  the  court,  and  the  cal> 
bage  lying  on  the  floor.  "All  rightl"  cried  he;  "two 
have  received  their  share  1"  and,  picking  up  the  rest  of  the 
cabbage,  he  laid  it  on  a  dish  and  took  it  to  the  Maiden. 
"  I  have  brought  you  this  delicate  dish  myself,"  said  ho, 
II.— 8  ^ 


LitÜe  One-Eye,  Little  Two-Eyes,  and 

litÜe  Three-Eye& 


ONGE  apoD  a  time  tbere  was  a  Woman  vfao  had  threa 
dangbters,  tbe  eldest  of  whom  was  named  One-Eje, 
becaiue  ahe  had  bat  a  angle  eje,  and  that  plaoed  inthe 
middle  of  ber  forebead ;  tbe  second  vas  called  Two-Eyes, 
because  sbe  was  like  otber  mortala;  and  tbe  tbird  Three- 
Eyes,  because  ehe  bad  three  eyes,  and  one  of  tbem  in  the 
ccntre  of  her  forebead,  like  her  eldest  Bieter.  But,  because 
the  second  sister  bad  nothing  out  of  the  common  in  her 
appearance,  she  was  looked  down  upon  by  her  sisters,  and 
despised  by  her  mother.  *'  You  are  no  better  than  common 
foika,"  they  would  say  to  her;  "you  do  not  belong  to  ua;" 
and  then  they  would  push  her  about,  give  her  ooarse  clotb- 
ing,  and  nothtng  eise  to  eat  but  their  leavings,  besides 
Dumerous  other  insults  aa  oocasion  offered. 

Once  it  bappened  that  Two-Eyes  had  to  go  into  the 
forest  to  tend  the  goat;  and  she  went  vefy  hungry,  becanse 
her  sisters  had  given  her  very  little  to  eat  that  momin^ 
She  Bat  down  upon  a  hillock,  and  cried  so  much  tbat  her 
teare  flowed  almost  like  rivers  out  of  her  eyesi  By-and-by 
ßhe  looked  up,  and  saw  a  Womtin  standing  by  her,  who 
asked,  "Why  are  you  weeping,  Two-Eyes?"  "Becausel 
bave  two  eyes  like  oniinary  people,"  replied  tbe  maiden, 
*'and  theiefore  my  mother  and  sisters  dislike  me,  posh 
loe  into  eomcrs,  throw  me  their  old  clothes,  and  give  me 
nothing  to  eat  but  what  they  leave.  To-day  tbey  have 
given  me  bo  little  that  I  am  still  hungry."  "Dry  yoni 
ejea,  then,  now,"  aaid  the  wise  Woman ;  "  I  will  teil  yo<i 
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Bomething  which  shall  prevent  you  frora  being  hungry 
ftgain.     You  must  say  to  your  goat : — 

*Littleki(],  milk 
Table,  appcor  T 

and  imraeiliately  a  nicely-filled  table  will  stand  before  you, 
with  delicate  food  upon  it,  of  which  you  can  eat  as  much 
as  you  please.  And  when  you  arc  satisfied,  and  have  dono 
with  the  table,  you  must  say: — 

<  Little  kid,  milk 
Table,  depart  V 

and  it  will  disappear  directly."  With  these  words  the  wise 
Woman  went  away,  and  little  Two-Eyes  thought  to  her- 
seif she  would  try  at  once  if  what  the  Woman  said  were 
true,  für  she  feit  very  hungry  indeed: — 

**  Little  kid,  milk 
Table,  appcar  1" 

Said  the  maiden,  and  immediately  a  table  covered  with  a 
white  cloth  stood  before  her,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and 
silver  spoon;  and  the  most  delicate  dishes  were  ranged  in 
Order  upor*  it,  and  everything  as  warm  as  if  they  had  been 
just  taken  away  from  the  fire.  Two-Ej-es  said  a  short 
grace,  and  then  began  to  eat;  and  when  she  had  finished 
she  pronounced  the  words  which  the  wise  Woman  had 
told  her: — 

-  Little  kid,  milk 
Table,  depart  r 

and  directly  the  table,  and  all  that  was  on  it,  quickly 
disappeareci  "This  is  capital  housekeeping,"  said  the 
maiden  in  high  glee;  and  at  evening  she  went  home  with 
her  goat,  and  found  an  earthen  dish  which  her  sisters  had 
Icft  her  filled  with  their  pickings.  She  did  not  touch  it; 
and  the  next  morning  she  went  oflF  again  without  taking 
the  meagre  breakfast  which  was  left  out  for  her.  The  first 
and  second  time  she  did  this  the  sisters  thought  nothing 


The  Little  Ass. 


KCE  Mp""  *  *™*  there  lived  a  King  aiid  Queen,  wb< 
(j  wero  very  rieh,  and  possessed  all  tliey  desired,  bn 
I  ildw-  0"  ^'''^  account  tho  Queen  uaed  to  cry  and  groai 
jl  dny  long,  saying,  "I  am  like  a  barren  field  wheri 
iiuthing  will  grow  1"  At  last  her  wishes  and  prayera  wen 
snswerecl,  and  a  child  was  born ;  but  whcn  tlie  nurses  tool 
it  they  said  it  was  a  Little  Ass,  and  not  a  human  child 
■When  the  mother  perceivcd  this,  she  began  to  cry  anc 
groan  ogain,  for  she  would  ratlier  have  had  no  child  thai 
A  Little  Asa,  and  she  ordered  them  to  tbrow  the  thing  int« 
the  water,  that  it  miglit  fecd  the  fishcs.  Tlic  King,  how 
ever,  ßüid,  "No!  God  gave  it,  and  it  shal!  be  mj  son  anc 
heir,  and  at  my  death  sit  lipon  the  throne,  and  wcar  thi 
royal  crown."  So  the  Little  Ass  was  taken  care  of  an( 
brought  up  well,  while  ita  ears  grcw  to  a  good  size  anc 
were  straight  and  well  fonncd.  Noiv,  it  was  a  frolicsonii 
animal,  and  used  to  jump  about,  and,  bcsides,  it  liad  a  verj 
great  passion  für  music,  so  niuch  so  that  it  went  to  a  cele 
bratcd  Musician,  and  said,  "  Teach  me  your  art,  that  I  maj 
strike  the  lute  ns  well  as  you."  "  Ah  i  my  dear  sir,"  re 
plicd  the  Musician,  "  that  would  be  difficult;  jour  finger 
are  not  altojjether  made  for  the  purpose ;  I  am  afraid  yoi 
coutd  not  touch  the  strings," 

The  Ass,  however,  would  not  be  put  off,  and,  beinj 
dett-rmined  to  learn,  he  applied  biinself  so  strcnuously  am 
industriously  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  could  play  a 
well  as  the  master  himself,  One  day  afterwards  the  youn| 
Prince  wcnt  out  Walking  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and,  pre 
Hently  comtng  to  a  running  brook,  he  looked  in  and  sai 
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and  diove  tbe  goat  again  to  the  best  feedii.g-place.  Then 
■he  asked  her  sister  to  sit  down  and  she  would  sing  to  her, 
aod  Three-Eyes  did  so,  for  she  was  very  tired  with  her 
long  walk  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  Two-Eyes  began 
to  sing  as  before : — 

*  Are  you  awake,  Three-Eyes  T 

but,  instead  of  continuing  as  she  should  have  done, 

*  Are  you  asleep,  Three-Eyes  T 

phe  Said  by  mistake, 

"  Are  you  asleep,  TWo-Eyes  t** 

and  so  went  on  singing : — 

*  Are  yoQ  awake,  Three-Eyes  t 
Are  you  asleep,  Two-Eyes  T 

By-and-by  Three-Eyes  closed  two  of  her  eyes,  and  went  to 
sleep  with  them ;  bat  the  third  eye,  which  was  not  spoken 
to,  kept  open.  Three-Eyes,  however,  cunningly  shut  it 
too,  and  feigned  to  be  asleep,  while  she  was  really  watch- 
ing;  and  soon  Two-Eyes,  thinking  all  safe,  repeated  the 
words:— 

**  Little  kid,  milk 
Table,  appear  I* 

and  as  soon  as  she  was  satisöed  she  said  the  old  words:— 

•*  utile  kid,  milk 
Table,  departr 

Three-Eyes  watched  all  these  proceedings ;  and  presently 
Two-Eyes  came  and  awoke  her,  saying,  "  Ah,  sister  l  you 
are  a  good  watcher;  but  come,  let  us  go  home  now." 
Whcn  they  rcached  home  Two-Eyes  again  ate  nothing; 
and  her  sister  told  her  mother  she  knew  now  why  the 
haughty  hussy  would  not  eat  their  victuals.  "  When  she 
ts  out  in  the  raeadow,"  said  her  sister,  "she  says. 
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and  direotl j  a  table  oomea  np  Uid  out  witb  meat  BOd  «in^ 
and  everydiing  of  the  best,  ntacli  bMtar  than  m  hsn; 
and  as  soon  as  she  hiis  had  enough  she  m,y*, 

•ljm«kld,mllk 
Tabla,  depMt  r 

and  all  goes  avay  directly,  aa  I  clearly  sav.  OrtaialyalM 
did  put  to  sleep  two  of  mj  eyes;  bat  the  one  in  tba  middle 
of  my  foreheod  luckily  kept  awake  I" 

"  Will  you  bavebetter  thinga  than  na?"  ori«d  the  en- 
vious  mother ;  "tbeu  you  Bhall  lose  tlie  ohance ;"  and,» 
saying,  ehe  took  a  carviDg-knife  and  killed  tbe  goat  dead. 

As  soon  as  Two-Byes  8aw  thi»  sbe  went  out  very  sor« 
rowfui  to  the  old  spot  and  sat  down  where  she  bad  sat 
befure  to  weep  bitterly.  AU  at  once  the  wise  Womaa 
etood  in  front  of  bcr  again,  and  osked  why  she  was  crying? 
"  Must  I  noi  cry,"  rcplied  she,  "  when  tbe  goat  which  used 
to  furntsh  me  every  day  with  a  dinner,  according  lo  your 
proinise,  has  bcen  killed  by  my  niothcr,  and  I  am  again 
BuflWring  Hunger  and  tliirst?"  "Two-Eyes,"  said  the  wi» 
Woinan,  "I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice.  Beg  your 
eistcrs  to  give  you  the  entrails  of  the  goat,  and  bury  them 
in  tbe  earth  before  tbe  bouse-door,  and  your  fortune  will 
be  made."  So  saying,  she  disappeared ;  and  Two-Eyea 
went  home,  and  said  to  her  sisters,  "  Dear  aisters,  do  give 
me  soine  part  of  ihe  alain  kid ;  I  desire  nothing  eise ;  let 
me  have  the  entrails."  The  sisters  langhcd,  and  readily 
■  gave  them  to  her ;  and  she  buried  them  secrelly  befure  the 
thresholil  of  the  cioor,  as  the  wise  Womnn  had  bidden  her. 

The  foltowing  morning  they  found  in  front  of  the  houae 
a  H'onderfully  beautiful  tree,  with  leaves  of  silver  and  fmiu 
ol  gold  hanging from  the  boughs,  than  which  nothing  mora 
aplendid  could  be  aeen  in  the  world.    The  t#u  eider  siaten 
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«rere  quite  ignorant  how  the  tree  came  where  it  stood ;  bat 
Two-Eyes  perceived  that  it  was  produced  by  the  goat's  en- 
trails,  for  it  stood  on  the  exact  spot  where  she  had  buricd 
them.  As  soon  as  the  mother  saw  it  she  told  One-Eje  to 
break  ofFsome  of  the  fruit  One-Eye  went  up  to  the  tree, 
and  pulled  a  bough  towards  her,  to  pluck  off  the  fruit;  but 
the  bough  flew  back  again  directly  out  of  her  hands ;  and 
80  it  did  every  time  she  took  hold  of  it,  tili  she  was  forced 
to  give  up,  for  she  could  not  obtain  a  siiigle  golden  apple 
in  spite  of  all  her  endeavours.  Then  the  Mother  said  to 
Three-Eyes,  "Do  you  climb  up,  for  you  can  see  better 
with  your  three  eyes  than  your  sister  with  her  one."  Three- 
Eyes,  however,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  her  sister,  for 
the  golden  apples  flew  back  as  soon  as  she  touched  them. 
At  last  the  mother  got  so  impatient  that  she  climbed  tho 
tree  herseif;  but  she  met  with  nö  more  success  than  either 
of  her  daughters,  and  grasped  the  air  only  when  she  thought^ 
ehe  had  the  fruit.  Two-Eyes  now  thought  she  would  try, 
and  said  to  her  sisters,  "  Let  me  get  up  ;  perhaps  I  may  be 
successful."  "  Oh  !  you  are  very  likely,  indeed,"  said  they, 
"  with  your  two  eyes ;  you  will  see  well,  no  doubt  1"  So 
Two-Eyes  climbed  the  tree,  and  directly  she  touched  the 
boughs  the  golden  apples  feil  into  her  hands,  so  that  she 
plucked  them  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  filled  her  apron  be- 
Ibre  she  went  down.  Her  mother  took  them  of  her,  but 
returned  her  no  thanks;  and  the  two  sisters,  instead  of 
treating  Two-Eyes  better  than  they  had  done,  were  only 
the  more  envious  of  her,  because  she  alone  could  gather 
the  fruits — in  fact,  they  treated  her  worse. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  springing  up  of  the 
apple- tree,  the  three  sisters  were  all  Standing  together  be- 
nealh  it,  when  in  the  distance  a  young  Knight  was  seen 
riding  towards  them.  "  Make  haste,  Two-Eyes !"  exclaira- 
ed  the  two  eider  sisters,  "  make  haste  and  creep  out  of  our 
way,  that  we  may  not  be  ashamed  of  you ;"  and  so  saying, 
II.— 8*  12 
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Aey  pot  orer  her  in  greftt  hüte  ao  emptj  eidc  w1»dl 
■tood  near,  and  which  oovered  the  golden  tpples  u  miß, 
which  ahe  bad  just  been  plocking  off  Soon  the  Knigfat 
came  np  to  the  trce,  and  the  aistera  saw  he  ms  a  tstj 
handsome  maa,  fot  he  stopped  to  admiie  the  flne  mlver 
leavies  and  golden  fruit,  and  presently  aaked  to  whom  ^ 
tree  belonged,  fbr  he  ahoald  lik»  to  hare  a  brandi  off  iL 
One-Eye  and  Tbree-Ejes  replied  that  the  tree  belonged  tö 
them ;  snd  thej  tried  to  pladc  a  brsnoh  off  fbr  the  Eni^it. 
Thej  had  their  tioable  for  nothin^  howerer;  fbr  the 
bongha  and  frnita  flew  back  as  -aoon  aa  they  tooohed 
them.  "  Thia  ia  very  wonderful,"  cried  the  Enight,  "that 
this  tree  shoald  belong  to  joo,  and  yet  yoa  oannot  plnck 
the  fruit  I"  The  siatera,  however,  maintained  that  H  vaa 
theira ;  but  while  they  spoke  Two-Eyea  rolled  a  goldeii 
apple  from  undemeath  the  c^sk,  so  that  it  travelled  to  the 
Seet  of  the  Knight,  for  she  was  angry  beoanse  her  eider 
aisters  had  not  spoken  the  truth.  Wben  be  saw  the  apple 
he  waa  astonished,  and  asked  where  it  came  ^m,  and 
One-Eye  and  Three-Eyea  said  they  had  another  aister,  bat 
they  dared  not  let  her  be  seen,  because  ahe  bad  only  two 
eye»,  like  common  fulkl  The  Knight,  howerer,  vonld 
aee  her,  and  calied,  "Two-Eyea,  come  herel"  and  aoon  aha 
made  her  appearance  from  under  the  cask.  The  Knight 
was  bewildered  at  her  great  beauty,  and  said,  "  You,  Two- 
Eyes,  can  surely  break  off  a  bough  of  this  tree  for  me  ?" 
*'  Yea,"  she  replied,  "  that  I  will,  for  it  is  ray  property  ;" 
and,  cliinbing  np,  she  easily  broke  off  a  branch  with  silver 
leaves  and  golden  fruit,  which  ahe  handed  to  the  KnighL 
*'  What  can  I  give  you  in  return,  Two-Eyea  ?"  oskcd  the 
Knight.  "Ala«!  if  you  will  take  me  with  you  I  shall  bo 
hap])y,  for  now  I  aulfer  Hunger  and  thir3t,*^nd  mn  in 
trouble  and  grief  from  early  moming  to  latc  evening:  take 
tne,  and  aave  ciel"  Therewpon  the  Knight  ruiaed  Two- 
Eyea  opoD  bis  aaddle,  and  took  her  hume  to  hia  fhtber^ 
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easde.  There  he  gave  her  beautifal  clothes,  and  all  she 
wished  for  to  eat  or  to  drink ;  and  afterwards,  because  bis 
love  for  her  had  become  so  great,  he  married  her,  and  a 
very  happy  wedding  they  had. 

Her  two  sistera  raeanwhile  were  very  jealous  when 
Two-Eyes  was  carried  oflF  by  the  Knight;  but  they  con- 
Boled  themselves  by  saying,  "The  wonderful  tree  reraains 
«tili  for  us;  and,  even  if  we  cannot  get  at  the  fruit,  every 
body  that  passes  will  stop  to  look  at  it,  and  then  come  and 
praise  it  to  us,  Who  knows  where  our  wheat  may  bloom  1" 
The  morning  after  this  speech,  however,  the  tree  disap« 
peared,  and  with  it  all  their  hopes;  but,  when  Two-Eyes 
that  same  day  looked  out  of  her  Chamber  window,  behold, 
the  tree  stood  before  it,  and  there  remained ! 

For  a  long  time  after  this  occurrence  Two-Eyes  lived  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  happiness;  and  one  morning 
two  poor  women  canae  to  the  palace  and  beggpä  an  alni& 
Two-Eyes,  after  looking  narrowly  at  their  faces,  recognised 
her  two  sisters  One-Eye  and  Three-Eyes,  who  had  come  to 
such  great  poverty  that  they  were  forced  to  wander  about, 
begging  their  bread  from  day  to  day.  Two-Eyes,  however, 
bade  them  welcome,  invited  them  in,  and  took  care  of 
them,  tili  they  both  repented  of  the  evil  which  they  had 
done  to  their  sister  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 


CXSVI. 

The  Fair  Catherine  and  Pif-paf 
Poltrie. 


«/^OODDAT,  Father  l^Uenthe.  Hoir  do  ycni  do?" 
^J  "  Tery  well,  I  thank  you,  Pif-paf  Poltrie."  "  May  I 
many  your  daaghtei-r*  "  Oh  yes  I  if  tbe  motber  UaMia 
(Uilk-Cov),  the  brother  HohenBtolz  (Higb  and  Migbty), 
tbe  sister  Kfiaetraat  (Cheeaemaker),  and  tbe  fiür  OatheriDa 
are  wilÜDg,  it  tnay  be  so." 

"  Where  ia,  then,  the  raother  Malcho?" 

"In,  the  Btuble,  milking  the  cow." 

" Qorxi-day,  mother  Malclio.  Howdoyoudo?"  "Veiy 
well,  I  thai-'k  you,  Pif-paf  Pultrie."  "May  I  marry  yoar 
daughter?"  "Oh  yeal  if  the  father  Hollenthe,  thebruther 
Hohenatolz,  the  sister  KSsetraat,  and  the  fair  Catherine  are 
willing,  it  may  be  ao," 

"Where  is,  then,  the  brother  Hohenatolz?" 

"In  the  yard,  chopping  up  the  wood," 

"Good-day,  brother  llohenstolz.  How  are  you?" 
"Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Pif-paf  Poltrie."  "May  I 
marry  your  sister?"  "Oh  yes!  if  the  father  Hollenlhe, 
the  Riother  Malcho,  the  sister  Käsetraut,  aod  the  &if 
Catherine  are  willing,  it  may  be  so." 

"Where  is,  then,  the  sister  Käsetraut?" 

"In  the  garden,  cutting  the  cabbagea." 

"  Good-day,  sister  K^traut  How  do  you  do  7* 
*'  Tery  well,  I  thank  you,  Pif-paf  Poltrie."  "  May  I 
marry  your  sister?"  "Oh  yesl  if  the  father  Hollenthe, 
the  mother  Maloho,  the  brother  Hohenatolz,  and  the  &ir 
Catherine  are  willing,  it  may  be  so." 

"Where  is,  then,  the  fair  Catherine?" 
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"In  her  Chamber,  counting  out  Lcr  pennies." 
*'Good-day,  fair  Catherine.  How  do  yoa  do?"  "  Vcry 
well,  I  thank  yoo,  Pif-paf  Poltrie?"  "Will  yoa  be  my 
■faride?"  "Oh  yes!  if  the  fiither  Hollenthe,  the  mother 
Ualcho,  the  brother  Hohenstolz,  and  ihe  sister  Eäsetrout 
are  willing,  so  am  I." 

"  How  much  money  have  you,  fair  Catherine?" 
"Foorteen   pennies  in  bare   money,  two  and  a  haif 
&rthing8  owing  to  me,  half-a-pound  of  dried  apples,  a 
handfiiTof  prunes,  and  a  handful  of  root^;  and  don't  yoa 
call  that  a  capital  dowiy  ?" 

"Pif-paf  Poltrie,  what  trade  are  you?  are  you  atailor?" 
" Better  ßtill  I"  "Ä  shoemaker?"  "Better  still  I"  "A 
ploaghman  7"  "  Better  8till  I"  "  A  joiner  ?"  "  Better 
■tili  r  "  A  emith  ?"  "  Better  still  i"  "Ä  miller?"  "  Bet- 
ter Btilll"  "Perhaps  a  broom-binder  ?"  "Yes,  so  am  I; 
DOW,  is  Dot  that  a  pretty  trade?" 


cxiTn. 

Tho  Fox  and  the  Horse. 


rr^HERB  wu  ODce  a  Fanner  vlio  liad  a  Horas  «Iiidi 
■*-  served  him  iaitfafnlly  tili  he  was  too  oM  to  vdfe'anj 
langer,  and  tben  hia  maater  would  not  giire  him  acTthia^ 
to  eat,  bat  aaid,  "  I  oannot  reoUy  find  any  un  ibr  jov  atfWt 
but  still  I  mean  yoa  well,  and  so,  if  jroa  vill  Bhav  joim 
Klf  atrong  enoagh  to  bring  home  a  lion,  I  will  Mqitita 
yoa ;  but  now  yoa  moat  roake  yoarablf  aoaroe  in  tbii 
■table  1"  So  aaying,  the  Farmer  drove- th«  poc»  bona 
out;  and  he  went  with  drouping  head  towards  the  foreat 
to  shelter  himself  there  irom  the  weatber.  In  amoag  tha 
trees  he  met  a  Fox,  who  asked  why  he  looked  ao  oareworn 
and  walked  so  downcast. 

*'  Alaa  1"  Said  the  Horae,  "  avarice  and  fideli^  dwell 
not  in  the  aame  house  together :  my  master  faaa  forgotten 
all  the  Services  which  I  have  rendered  him  for  ao  many 
years,  and,  because  I  am  anable  now  to  work  any  Innger, 
hfl  will  not  give  me  any  fodder,  but  haa  driven  me  oat  of 
the  Stahle." 

**  Withoat  any  hope  7"  inquired  the  For. 

"The  hope  ia  poor,"  replied  the  Horae;  "he  said  that 
if  I  were  strong  enough  to  bring  him  back  a  Lioa  he  would 
receive  me ;  hat  he  koows  well  enough  I  cannot  do  that" 

"Then  I  will  help  you,"  replied  the  Fox;  "now  lay 
down  and  Stretch  yourself  oat,  and  do  not  atir,  so  tbat  you 
may  appear  dead." 

The  Horae,  accordingly,  did  os  he  was  bid,  and  the  Fox 
went  to  the  Lion,  whose  den  was  not  very  far  off,  and  said 
to  him,  "Kear  here  lies  a  dead  Horse;  come  with  me  and 
you  TOBj  make  a  capital  meal."    The  Lion  accompauied 
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tbe  Pox,  and  when  they  came  to  tlie  Ilorae  the  Fox  Bnid, 
•'HistI  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  aaj;  you  can  hava 
tliis  at  your  convenience ;  I  will  bind  it  to  you  by  the  lail 
and  you  shall  then  drag  it  away  to  your  den,  and  dcvour 
it  at  your  leisure."  Tliia  advice  pleased  the  Lion,  and,  in 
Order  that  the  Fox  might  knot  the  Uorse's  toil  fast  to  him, 
he  Btood  with  hia  back  towards  it  quite  still.  Tlic  Fox, 
however,  cunningly  tied  the  Lton'a  lega  together  with  the 
liaira  of  the  Horse's  tail,  and  pulled  and  knotted  all  so 
carefully  that  no  strength  could  have  divided  it.  As  8oon 
fis  bis  work  was  finished  the  Fox  tapped  the  Horse  od  the 
Shoulder,  andcried,  "Drag,  my  friend,  dragl"  The  Horse 
jumped  up  at  once  and  drew  the  Lion  away  with  htm. 
The  beast  soon  began  to  roar,  so  that  all  the  birds  in  the 
forest  flew  away  for  terror,  but  the  Horae  let  him  roar 
while  he  quietly  dragged  him  to  his  master'a  door,  Now, 
when  the  Farmer  saw  this  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
Horse,  he  thought  better  of  his  former  resolution,  and  Said 
to  the  faithful  animal,  "You  shall  remain  with  me  now, 
and  live  at  yoUr  ease."  And  so  the  good  Horse  had  good 
meals  and  good  treatment  tili  he  died. 
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ALONO  üme  sgo  lired  ao  old  Qaeen,  wlio  was  abo  afl 
encbantrew;  abdbordaaghler  wasüiemost  beaotiftil 
creatara  under  tbe  san.  Bat  the  old  woman  waa  twa 
thinking  bow  to  eotice  men,  in  order  to  kill  tbem,  and 
every  suitor,  tberefbre,  wbo  oame  was  compelled,  befiü«  ha 
oould  marry  the  daaghter,  to  answer  a  riddie  whioh  Um 
Queen  proposed,  and  which  was  always  ao  paazling  that 
it  could  Dot  be  solved;  and  tbe  nnfortunate  lover  waa 
thereupon  forced  to  kneel  down  and  have  bis  bead  Struck 
ofF.  Many  and  many  a  poor  yoiitb  had  been  thus  do- 
stroyed,  for  the  maiden  was  very  pretty;  and  still  another 
Ring's  son  was  found  wbo  made  np  bis  mind  to  brave  the 
danger.  He  had  beard  of  the  great  beauty  of  tbe  Prinoesa, 
and  he  prayed  bis  father  to  let  bim  go  and  wiu  Der. 
"Neverl"  replied  the  King,  "if  you  go  away,  you  jjO  to 
diel"  At  thia  answer  tbe  son  feit  very  ill,  and  r>  con- 
tinued  for  seven  years  nigh  unto  death's  door,  Cor  no 
physician  could  do  bim  any  good.  At  last,  when  tho  old 
King  saw  all  liope  was  gone,  be  said  to  bis  son,  "  Go  now 
and  try  your  fortuno,  for  I  know  not  how  eise  to  restora 
you  I"  As  ,poon  as  the  Prince  heard  the  word  he  jumped 
np  from  bis  bed,  and  folt  new  strength  and  vigour  retum 
to  him  while  he  mode  reody  for  bis  journey. 

Soon  be  pet  off,  and  as  he  rode  along  serosa  a  common 
be  saw  at  a  distance  something  lying  on  the  ground  like  a 
bündle  of  hay ;  but,  as  he  approached  nearer,  be  discorered 
that  it  was  a  Man  wbo  had  stretched  himself  od  the  eMib, 
and  was  as  big  as  a  little  hill  I    The  fellow  waitcil  üu  Üia 
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Prince  came  tap,  and  then  said  to  him,  rising  as  he  spoko, 
"  If  you  need  any  one  take  me  into  your  service  I" 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  such  an  uncouth  fellow  as  you?" 
BsHed  the  Prince, 

"  That  matters  not,"  replied  the  Man,  "  were  I  a  thou« 
Band  times  aa  clumsy,  if  I  can  render  you  a  service." 

"  Very  well,  perhaps  I  shall  need  you,"  said  the  Prince ; 
"come  with  me."     So  Fatty  accompanied  his  new  master, 
and  preaently  they  met  with  another  Man,  who  was  also  * 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  grass.  "  What 
are  you  doing  there?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"  I  am  listening,"  he  replied. 

"And  to  what  are  you  listening  so  attentively?"  pur- 
sued  the  Prince. 

*I  am  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
around,"  said  the  Man,  "  for  nothing  escapes  my  hearing ; 
I  can  even  hear  the  grass  growing." 

"Teil  me,  then,"  said  the  Prince,  "  teil  me  what  is  pass- 
ing at  the  court  of  the  old  Queen  who  has  such  a  beautiful 
daughter." 

"I  hear,"  replied  the  Man,  "the  whistling  of  the 
8 Word  which  is  about  to  cut  off  the  head  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful  wooer." 

"  Follow  me,  I  can  find  a  use  for  you,"  said  the  Prince 
to  the  Listener ;  and  so  the  three  now  journeyed  together. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  spot  where  were  lying  two  fect 
and  part  of  two  legs,  but  they  could  not  see  the  continua- 
tion  of  them  tili  they  had  walked  a  good  Stretch  further, 
ani  then  they  came  to  the  body,  and  at  length  to  the  head. 
"Halloal"  cried  the  Prince,  "what  a  length  you  are  I" 

"  Oh  I"  replied  Long-Legs,  "  not  so  much  of  that!  why, 
if  I  Stretch  my  limbs  out  as  far  as  I  can,  I  am  a  thousand 
times  as  long,  and  taller  than  the  highest  mountain  on  the 
eaith ;  but,  if  you  will  take  me,  I  am  ready  to  serve  you.' 

The  Prince  accepted  his  oflFer,  and,  as  they  went  along 
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tbey  eome  to a  mao  who  had  his ey« bsndigad  np.  "BivK: 
yoa  blood-shot  eyes,"  inqaired  the  Prinoe,  "  that  70a  Mad- 
jroar  eyes  ap  in  that  way  ?" 

"  No  I"  replied  tbe  Man ;  "  bat  I  dare  not  take  awij 
the  bandage,  for  whatever  I  look  at  qtlits  ia  two^  m>  pmet- 
M  Umy  aight;  DeveiiheleaB,  iflamof  oa^  I  will  «loon^, 
pany  you." 

Therenpoa  the  Prinoe  aooeptod  also  the  aerrieei  of  fbi» 
Man;  and,  aa  they  went  on,  they  foaad  anotlm  &lIo«^ 
«ho,  althoagh  he  was  lying  on  the  gronnd  in  the  aoorehiDg 
heat  of  the  san,  trembled  and  ahivered  ao  that  not  a  limb, 
in  hia  body  atood  etill.  "  What  makes  yoo  tkeaMO,  whes 
the  8un  sbinea  Itke  thia?"  asked  the  Prinoe. 

*' Alaa  1  my  nature  is  qnite  different  from  anything  elael* 
replied  the  Man ;  "  the  hotter  it  18  the  colder  I  feel,  anri 
the  frost  penetratea  all  my  bones ;  while  the  colder  it  it 
the  hotter  I  feel ;  so  that  I  cannot  touch  ioe  for  the  heat  of 
my  body,  nor  yet  go  near  the  Are  for  fear  I  shoald  freeze 

'"" 

"  Ton  are  a  wonderfui  fellow  1"  eaid  the  Pnnoe ;  "  come 
with  me,  and  perhapa  I  may  need  you."  So  the  Man  fol- 
Iowed  with  the  rest ;  and  they  came  next  to  a  Man  who 
waa  stretching  his  neck  to  euch  a  len^h  thgt  he  could  see 
over  all  the  neighbouring  hüls.  "  What  are  you  looking 
at  ao  eagerly  7"  asked  the  Frince. 

"  I  have  auch  clear  eyes,"  replied  tbe  Man,  "  that  I  cao 
see  over  all  the  fbrests,  fielda,  valleya,  and  hilla ;  in  &ct, 
quite  round  the  world  1" 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  said  the  Prinoe,  "  for  I  have 
Deed  of  a  oompanion  like  you." 

The  Prince  now  pursued  his  way  with  his  siz  aerranbi 
to  the  city  where  the  old  Queen  dwelt.  Wben  he  arrived 
he  would  not  teil  his  name,  but  told  the  Witch  if  she  would 
give  him  her  daughter  he  would  do  all  she  desired.  The 
öld  Snehaatrees  was  delighted  to  have  aaah  a  handaome 
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young  man  fall  into  her  clatcbes,  and  told  him  she  wonld 
■et  him  three  tasks,  and,  if  he  perfbrmed  them  all,  the 
Princess  shonld  become  his  wife. 

"  What  is  the-first,  then  ?"  asked  the  Prince. 

"  You  must  fetch  for  me  a  ring  which  I  have  let  fall  into 
the  Red  Sea,"  said  the  Queen.  Then  the  Prince  retnrned 
home  to  his  servants,  and  said  to  them,  ^*  The  first  task  is 
DO  easy  one ;  it  is  to  fetch  a  ring  out  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  bat 
let  US  consult  together." 

"I  will  See  where  it  lies,"  said  he  with  thecleareyes; 
and,  looking  down  into  the  water,  he  oontinued,  ''there  it 
hangs  on  a  pointed  stone  I" 

"  If  I  could  but  see  it  I  would  fetch  it  up,"  said  Long^ 
Arms.  "  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Fatty,  and,  lying  down  on  the 
bank,  he  held  his  mouth  open  to  the  water  and  the  stream 
ran  in  as  if  into  a  pit,  tili  at  length  the  whole  sea  was  as 
dry  as  a  meadow.  Long- Arms,  thereupon,  bent  down  a 
little,  and  fetched  out  the  ring,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Prince,  who  carried  it  to  the  old  Witch.  She  was  mightily 
astonished,  but  confessed  it  was  the  right  ring.  "  The  first 
task  you  have  performed,  happily,"  she  said;  "but  now 
comes  the  second.  Do  you  see  those  three  hundred  oxen 
grazing  on  the  meadows  before  my  palace ;  all  those  you 
must  consume,  flesh,  bones,  and  skins,  and  homs ;  then  in 
my  cellar  are  three  hundred  casks  of  wine,  which  must  all 
be  drunk  out  by  you ;  and  if  you  leave  a  single  hair  of 
any  of  the  oxen,  or  one  drop  of  the  wine  you  will  lose 
your  life." 

**  May  I  invite  any  guests  to  the  banquet,"  asked  the 
Prince,  **  for  no  dinner  is  worth  having  without  ?"  The  old 
Woman  smiled  grimly,  but  told  him  he  might  have  one 
guest  for  Company,  but  no  more. 

Thereupon  the  Prince  returned  again  to  his  servants, 
and  told  them  what  the  task  was ;  and  then  he  invited 
Patty  to  be  his  guest.     He  came,  and  quickly  consumed 
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die  three  bandred  oxen)  flesh  aiid  boneSr  skin  and  hornSi 
while  ke  made  as  if  it  were  onl j  a  gocxl  breakfiemt  Nest 
he  drank  all  the  wine  out  of  everj  oaRk,  witfaoat  ao  mach 
as  using  a  glasB,  bat  draining  them  all  to  the  veiy  dn^ 
As  soon  aa  the  meal  was  over  the  Prince  went  and  toldthe 
Queen  he  had  performed  the  second  task.  She  was  muoh 
astonishedf  and  said  no  one  had  ever  before  got  so  fiur  as 
ihat ;  but  she  determined  that  the  Prinoe  should  not  escape 
her,  for  she  feit  confident  he  would  lose  his  head  about  the 
third  task.  "  This  evening,"  said  she,  "  I  will  bring  mj 
daughter  into  your  room,  and  you  shall  hold  her  round 
with  one  arm ;  but  mind  you  do  not  fall  asleep  while  you 
frit  there,  for  at  twelve  o'clock  I  shall  come,  and  if  my 
daughter  is  not  with  you  then  you  are  lost"  ''Thia  task 
is  easy,"  thought  the  Prince  to  himself;  "I  shall  certainly 
keep  my  eyes  open."  Still  he  called  his  servants  together, 
and  told  them  wbat  the  old  woman  had  said.  *'  Who 
knows,"  said  he,  "  what  craftiness  may  be  behind  ?  foresight 
is  necessary ;  do  you  keep  watch,  that  nobody  passes  out 
of  the  Chamber  during  the  night." 

As  soon  as  night  came  the  old  Queen  brought  the 
Princess  to  the  Prince,  and  then  Long-Arms  coiled  himself 
io  a  circle  round  the  pair,  and  Fatty  placcd  himself  in  the 
doorway,  so  that  not  a  living  soul  could  enter  the  roora. 
So  there  the  two  sat,  and  the  maiden  spoke  not  a  word,  but 
the  moon  shone  through  the  window  upon  her  face,  so  that 
the  Prince  could  see  her  great  beauty.  He  did  nothing  but 
look  at  her,  was  füll  of  happiness  and  love,  and  feit  no 
wearinesa  at  all.  This  lasted  tili  eleven  o'clock,  and  then 
the  old  Witch  threw  a  charm  over  all,  so  that  thcy  feil 
fast  asleep,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  maiden  was  xuir- 
ried  off. 

Till  a  quarter  to  twelve  the  three  slept  soundly,  bat 
then  the  charm  lost  its  strength,  and  tliey  all  awoke  again. 
^*0h,  what  a  terrible  misfortune  1"  cried  the  Prince  as  soon 
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U!  üe  awoke,  "  I  am  lost !"  The  failhfnl  aorvnntfl  also  hnpan 
lücomplain;  but  thc  Liatener  suid,  **lk*  qiiict  iitkI  I  will 
hear  where  she  IbI"  Hc  liätoned  u  moiiitMit,  aiid  tli(*n  Haiti, 
The  Princess  is  sittiiig  three  huiulriMl  niilcH  f'roiii  hcnco, 
insidi  a  cave,  bewailing  her  fatc.  You  aloiic  can  help  iis, 
Long- Arms;  if  you  set  to  the  task  you  will  Im;  tliere  in  a 
couple  of  strides."  "Certainlyl"  ^«aid  IiOn«r-Arins;  "but 
Sharp-Eyes  must  also  go  witli  us  to  pi(»rce  tln;  ro(jk."  Then 
he  hoisted  Sharp-i]ye«  upon  his  back,  and  in  a  rn<)in(?nt, 
while  one  could  scarcely  turn  his  hand  ronntl,  thny  wero 
before  the  enchantcd  rcxik.  Irnrncdiatcly  Sharj)-Kyes  rc- 
moved  his  bandage,  and,  looking  round,  tlie  nn-ky  cavo 
was  shattered  into  a  thousjind  piecos.  Then  Long- Anns 
took  the  Princess  out  of  the  ruins  and  carried  her  hornc  lirst, 
and,  immediately  rcturning  for  hi«  companion,  th(\y  were 
all  seated,  rejoieing  at  their  fortunate  escapc,  before  the 
clock  Struck  twelve. 

As  soon  as  it  did  strike,  thc  old  Knclnntress  alippcd 
into  the  room,  smiling  horribly,  for  she  thought  her  daughter 
was  safe  enough  in  the  nx^ky  cave,  and  the  Princo  was 
hers.  But  when  she  porceivcd  her  daughter  in  the  arnis 
of  the  Prince  she  was  terrified,  and  exclaimed,  "  JIi»re  is 
one  who  can  do  more  than  I  can  !'*  Slie  dared  not,  how- 
ever,  deny  her  promise,  and  the  ir»aid<'n  was  iherefore 
bt^trothed  to  the  Prince.  But  the  old  woinan  whisfKjred  in 
her  daughter's  ear,  "Shame  upon  you  that  you  listencd  to 
common  folks,  and  dared  not  to  choose  a  husband  after 
your  own  wishes!" 

With  these  words  the  proud  heart  of  the  Princess  was 
uiflaned,  and  she  thought  of  rcvcnge ;  and  accordingly,  the 
fullowingday,  she  caused  three  hundrcd  bundlesof  fagsrots 
to  l:e  hcaped  together,  and  then  said  to  the  Prince,  "The 
three  tasks  were  soon  performed;  but  still  I  will  not  inarry 
you  until  some  one  shall  be  found  who  will  sit  upon  the 
Ire  of  thcse  faggots  and  endure  it."     She  thought  none  of 
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bis  semoits  wonld  be  barnt  fixr  their  X 
bocaose  out  of  love  tbr  her,  he  irould  himnlf  Mt  npon  ihs 
pile,  ihe  woald  be  &eed  frotn  hiro.  Bat  the  nrTHiti  Mtd 
tbat  Fit»^  had  done  nothing  aa  yet,  thoi^k  thef  M,  hai, 
and  so  they  plaoed  him  on  the  top  of  tbe  pils  of  wood. 
The  fire  was  immediately  kiodled  and  bamt  for  äirab  d^% 
nntil  all  the  wood  waa  consnmed;  bat,  when  the  fbuDS 
eeaaed,  there  atood  Froety  in  the  midat  of  tbe  aahea,  ahmt» 
ing  like  an  aapen-leaf,  and  dedaring  that  he  oorar  befoie 
experienoed  such  a  tiiiet,  and  rnnst  hare  peoiahed  if  it  had 
longer  conünned  1 

'  After  thia  do  further  exonae  oonld  be  rawk^  and  tba 
beautiful  Princeea  was  obliged  to  take  tbe  anknoirn  atnn- 
ger  as  her  buaband.  Bat  jost  aa  they  wen  going  to  ohonh 
the  old  Queen  declared  again  that  she  coald  not  bear  the 
shame,  and  she  sent  her  gnards  afler  tbe  wedding  par^ 
witb  Orders,  at  all  risks,  to  bring  back  her  daughter.  The 
Listener,  however,  had  kept  bis  ears  open,  and  he  discor- 
ered  the  secret  designs  of  the  cid  Witcb.  "Whatsball  we 
do7"  asked  he  of  Fatty;  but  the  latter  waa  equal  tj  tbe 
occaMon,  and,  spitting  bebind  bim  once  or  twice  a  dtup  or 
two  of  the  aea-water  which  be  had  formerly  drnnk,  tbere 
was  fortned  a  great  lake,  in  wbich  the  Queen's  guards  wen 
caught  and  drowned.  Tbe  Queen  as  soon  as  she  aaw  thia 
cataatrophe  despatched  her  mounted  guards;  but  the  läab- 
erter  heÄrd  the  rattlings  of  their  trappings,  and  unbouud 
tbe  eyes  of  their  fellow-Bervant,  whoee  lock,  as  soon  as  be 
directed  it  upon  tbe  approaching  enemy,  shivered  them 
like  glaas.  Tbe  bridal  party  now  pasaed  on  undistnrbed ; 
and,  as  aoon  aa  the  blessing  had  been  pronoanced  over  tbe 
new  married  pair,  tbe  six  aervants  took  their  leave,  aaying 
to  their  former  master,  "  Your  wishes  are  fulfilled,  aod  yoo 
no  longer  require  US ;  wewill  thereforejourney  onandaeek 
our  fortunes  elsewbere." 

Now,  about  half  a  mile  frotn  tbe  Queen's  palaoe  was  a 
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village  before  which  a  swineherd  was  tending  bis  drove  of 
plgs;  and,  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  passed  by  it,  the 
former  said  to  bis  wife,  "Do  you  know  who  I  really  am? 
I  am  no  King's  son,  but  a  awiiieherd,  and  this  man  here 
with  this  drove  is  my  father;  we  two  must  therefore  get 
out  and  assist  him  I"  So  saying,  he  dismounted  with  her 
from  the  carriage,  and  they  went  together  into  the  inn; 
and  he  ordered  the  host  to  carry  away  secretly  during  tha 
night  the  royal  clothes  belonging  to  bis  wife.  Accordingly, 
when  morning  came,  the  poor  Princess  had  nothing  to 
wear;  but  the  hostess  gave  her  an  old  gown  and  a  pair  of 
cid  Slippers,  and  of  these  things  made  a  great  favour,  teil- 
ing  her  that  she  certainly  would  not  have  lent  them  to  her 
had  not  her  husband  begged  for  them  I 

The  Princess  now  began  really  to  believe  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  swineherd,  and  with  him  she  tended  the  drove, 
and  thought  it  was  a  punishment  for  her  pride  and  ambi- 
tion.  This  continued  for  eight  days,  and  then  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  for  her  feet  were  wounded  all  over.  Just 
at  that  time  two  persons  came  to  her,  and  asked  if  she  knew 
who  her  husband  was,  **  Yes,  he  is  a  swineherd,"  she  re- 
plied,  "and  is  just  now  gone  to  drive  a  little  trade  with  a 
few  ribands  and  laces." 

**Come  with  us  now,  and  we  will  take  you  to  him," 
Said  the  two  strangers  to  the  Princess ;  and  they  took  hei 
into  the  palace,  where  her  husband  stood  arrayed  in  bis 
royal  robes  in  the  great  hall.  She  did  not,  however,  re- 
cognise  him  until  he  feil  on  her  neck,  and  said  to  her, 
"I  have  suffered  so  much  for  you  that  it  was  only  right 
that  you  should  also  suffer  for  nie  1"  and  with  these  w(trda 
he  kissed  her  lovingly.  Soon  afterwards  their  wedding 
was  celebrated  with  due  form,  and  with  so  much  grandeur 
that  I  who  teil  this  story  would  like  to  have  bcen  thcre 
tosecl 
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The  Old  Woman  in  the  Wood. 


OKCE  npon  a  time  a  poor  Scrvant  Girl  vas  tniTelliiig 
with  her  boxes  through  a  wood,  and  joit  as  alte  got  to 
the  middle  of  it  ehe  fbund  henelf  in  the  power  of  a  map- 
dering  bttt^d  of  robbers.  All  at  onoe  they  aprang  oat  of 
tbebrushwood,  and  came  towarda  her ;  bntahe  jampedoDt 
of  her  cart  in  terror,  and  hid  henelf  behind  a  tre&  Aa 
Boon  as  the  robbers  hnd  dJBappeared  with  their  booty  ih« 
came  i'rom  ber  hiding-place,  and  saw  her  great  mialbrtaiift 
Slie  bcgan  to  cry  bitterly,  and  said  to  heraelf,  "  What  shall 
[  do  now,  a  poor  girl  like  me ;  I  cannot  find  my  way  oat 
of  ihe  Wood  ;  nobody  livea  here,  and  I  must  perisb  with 
hung<'r."  She  looked  about  for  a  road,  but  couM  not  find 
onc;  and  wlien  evening  came  she  sat  down  under  a  tree, 
and  commending  heraelf  to  God,  detennined  to  remain 
wliere  she  was,  whatever  might  happen.  She  had  not  sat 
tlioro  a  long  wliile  before  a  little  White  Pigeon  came  flying 
towards  her,  carrying  in  bis  beak  a  small  golden  key.  The 
binl  put  the  koy  into  the  Girl's  band,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
Beeyon  great  tree?  within  it  is  a  cupboard,  which  ia  opened 
with  this  key,  and  there  you  will  find  food  enough,  so  that 
you  necd  not  suffer  hunger  any  longer."  The  Girl  went  ' 
to  the  tree,  and  uniocking  it,  found  pure  milk  in  a  jug,  and 
white  bread  fit  to  break  into  it;  and  of  these  she  made  a 
good  meal.  When  she  had  finisbed,  she  said  to  heraelf, 
*'  At  home  now  the  cocks  and  hens  are  gooe  toroost,  and  I 
am  so  tired  I  should  like  to  go  to  bed  myself.  In  a  mo- 
meut  the  Pigeon  flew  up,  bringing  anolher  gold  key  in  hie 
bill,  and  said,  "Do  you  see  yon  tree?  open  it  and  yoo  wilt 
Sod  a  bed  witbin  I"    She  opcnod  it^  and  there  stood  the 
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little  white  bod ;  and,  aller  savini^  her  ])ravers  and  iis.vini]j 
God's  protection  during  the  night,  she  went  to  sleep.  In 
the  morning  the  Pigeon  came  for  the  third  tirne,  bringing 
another  key,  with  wbich  he  told  the  Girl  to  open  a  eertaiii 
tree,  and  there  she  would  find  plenty  of  clothes.  When 
she  did  so,  she  found  dresses  of  all  kinds  ornamented  with 
gold  and  preeious  stones,  as  beautifui  as  any  princess  could 
desire.  And  here  in  this  spot  the  maiden  dwelt  for  a 
tinie;  while  the  Pigeon  every  day  brought  her  what  she 
nceded;  and  it  was  a  very  quiet  and  peaceful  li^ 

One  day,  however,  the  Pigeon  came  and  asked  the 
Maiden  whether  she  would  do  an  act  of  love  for  hinu 
"With  all  ray  heart,"  was  her  reply.  **I  wish  you  then," 
Said  the  Pigeon,  "to  come  with  me  to  a  little  cottage,  and 
to  go  into  it,  and  there  on  the  hearth  you  will  see  an  old 
Woman,  who  will  say  *  Good  day  V  But  for  my  sake  give 
her  no  answer,  let  her  do  what  she  will ;  but  go  past  her 
right  hand,  and  you  will  see  a  door  which  you  must  open, 
and  pass  into  a  room,  whcre  upon  a  table  will  lie  a  nurnber 
of  rings  of  all  descriptions,  and  ainong  them  scveral  with 
glittering  stones;  but  leave  them  alone,  and  look  out  a 
piain  one  which  will  be  there,  and  bring  it  to  mc  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

The  Maiden  thcreupon  went  to  the  cottage,  and  stcp}ied 
in ;  and  there  sat  an  old  Woman  who  made  a  great  fjice 
when  she  saw  her,  but  said,  "  Good  day,  my  child  1"  The 
Maiden  made  no  answer,  but  went  towards  the  door. 
"Whither  are  you  going?"  cried  the  old  Woman,  "that 
is  my  house,  and  nobody  shall  enter  it  unless  I  do  wish !" 
and  she  tried  to  detain  the  Maiden  by  catching  hold  of  her 
dress.  But  she  silently  loosened  herseif,  and  went  into  the 
room,  and  saw  the  heap  of  rings  upon  the  table,  which 
glittered  and  shone  before  her  eyes.  She  threw  them  aside 
and  searched  for  the  pliiin  ring,  but  could  not  find  it;  and 
while  she  searched  she  saw  the  old  Woman  slip  in  and 
IL— 9  13  ^ 
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takc  up  a  bird-cage,  with  which  she  made  off.  So  th« 
Maid  pursued  her,  and  took  the  bird-cage  away  from  her, 
Aa  she  looked  at  it  she  saw  the  ring  id  thc  bill  of  tbo  hinl 
which  was  in  it.  She  took  the  ring  and  ran  bome,  joyfiill; 
expecliiig  the  White  Pigeon  would  cotne  and  fetch  iho 
ring,  but  he  did  not.  So  she  leaned  herseif  back  agaiutit 
her  tree  and  waittid  for  the  bird ;  but  presently  the  trae 
became  ns  it  were  weak  and  yielding,  and  its  brancfaes 
began  to  droop.  All  at  once  the  boughs  bent  round,  and 
became  two  arms ;  and  as  the  Maiden  turned  round,  the 
tree  became  a  bandsome  man,  wbo  embraced  and  kisaed 
her,  saying,  "  You  have  saved  me  out  of  the  power  of  tbe 
cid  Woman,  who  is  an  evil  witch.  She  changed  me  into 
a  tree  a  long  while  ago,  and  everj  daj  I  became  a  Whita 
Figeon  for  a  couple  of  bours ;  but  ao  long  as  she  had  poa> 
Session  of  the  ring  I  eould  not  regaiu  my  human  form.* 
Thereupon  !iis  aervants  and  horses  recovered  also  fix>iii  the 
enchaiitment,  for  they  likewise  had  been  changed  into 
trees;  and  once  raore  they  accompanied  their  moster  to 
)ib  kingdom  (for  he  was  a  King's  son,)  and  there  he  mar- 
liüd  the  Maiden,  and  they  lived  bappüyever  ailcrwaniU. 
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The  White  and  the  Black  Bride, 


ONE  fine  day  a  Woman,  accompanied  by  her  Daugnter 
and  Step-daughter,  were  Walking  over  the  fields  in 
Bcarch  of  food.  Presently  they  met  a  poor  Man,  who  asked 
them,  "  Which  is  the  way  to  the  village?"  "If  you  want 
to  know,"  replied  the  Motber,  "find  it  yourselfl"  and  her 
Daughter  continued,  "If  you  have  a  mind  to  go  right,  you 
had  better  take  a  guide  with  you  !"  But  the  Step-daughter 
Said,  "  Poor  man  I  I  will  show  you ;  come  with  me." 

Thereupon  the  Beggar,  who  was  an  Angel  in  disguise, 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Mother  and  Daughter,  and  wished 
they  might  become  as  black  as  night  and  as  ugly  as  owls. 
But  to  the  other  poor  Girl  the  Angel  was  kind,  and  went 
with  her  tili  they  approached  the  village,  when  he  gave 
her  a  blessing,  and  said,  "Choose  now  three  things,  and 
they  shall  be  given  you."  "  I  would  wish,  then,  to  be  as 
beautiful  and  spotless  as  the  sun ;"  and,  as  she  spoke,  her 
ßkin  became  as  white  and  fair  as  a  sunbeam.  "I  would 
like  next  to  have  a  purse  of  nioney  which  should  never  be 
empty  !"  and  this  also  the  Angel  gave  her,  saying,  "Forget 
not  what  is  best."  **For  the  third  thing,"  said  the  Maiden, 
"  I  desire  to  inherit  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  aftor 
my  death."  This  also  was  promised,  and  then  the  good 
Angel  disappeared. 

By-and-by  the  Stepmother  and  Daughter  returned 
home;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their  own  black 
skins  and  ugly  faces,  and  saw  the  pureness  and  brightness 
of  the  other  GirFs  face,  evil  thoughts  entered  their  hearts, 
and  they  thought  how  they  could  injure  her.  Now  the 
Girl  had  a  brother,  Keginald,  whom  she  loved  very  dearly, 
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and  to  him  ehe  told  all  that  had  faappeoed.  *^Dear  risteTi*' 
Bald  be  to  her,  *^  I  will  paint  jour  portrail,  Ibat  I  maj  d* 
ways  bave  you  before  me ;  for  mj  love  for  yoa  is  ao  great 
I  wisb  nerer  to  part  witb  you."  *'  Tben  let.DO  one  evef 
eee  it,  I  beg  you,"  said  tbe  Sister.  So  he  painted  tbe  por^ 
trait,  and  bung  it  up  in  hia  room  ai  tbe  royal  palace,  for  ho 
was  Coacbman  to  tbe  King;  and  everj  day  he  uaed  to 
fltand  before  it  and  blesa  6od  for  bis  goodnesa  to  hia  Sister. 
Just  at  that  timc,  bowever,  tbe  King,  hia  maater,  had  loal 
bis  wife,  wbo  was  such  a  beautiful  woman  that  nobody  had 
ever  yet  aeen  ber  equal ;  and  tbe  King  waa  conaeqaently 
in  very  deep  grief.  Now,  tbe  Coacbman's  fellow^aenranta 
had  rcmarked  bow  he  was  accustomed  every  day  to  stand 
before  a  certain  picture,  and  they  grew  jealous  of  him,  and 
mentioned  it  to  tbe  King.  The  King  ordered  tbe  portrait 
to  be  brougbt  to  him ;  and  when  be  savv  tbe  likenesa  to  bis 
dear  wife,  only  tbe  Girl  was  still  morc  beautiful,  bis  sorrowa  ^ 
broke  out  afresb.  He  sumraoned  the  Coacbman,  and  asked 
whom  thc  picture  represented  ;  and  wben  bis  servant  told 
him  it  was  bis  Sister,  he  determined  to  make  ber  bis  bride; 
and,  giving  the  Coacbman  a  carriage  and  borses  and  beau- 
tiful  clothcs,  be  sent  him  away  to  fetch  bis  Sister,  As  soon 
as  Roginald  arrivcd  with  bis  message  bis  Sister  rejoiced; 
but  the  black  onc  was  jealous  at  the  otber's  good  fortune, 
vexed  hcrsclf  above  measure,  and  said  to  ber  Motber,  "  Of 
what  use  now  arc  all  our  arts,  since  they  bave  never 
broucrht  me  such  a  luck  as  tbis?"  "Be  quiet!"said  tbe 
old  Woman ;  "  I  will  turn  it  to  you  ;**  and  tben,  through 
her  witchcraft,  she  caused  a  half-blindness  to  come  over  the 
Coacbman's  eyes,  and  took  away  the  hearing  of  her  white 
Uaughter-in-law.  After  this  they  got  into  the  carriage  to- 
gethcr;  first  the  Bride,  in  her  beautiful  princely  rohes, 
and  then  the  St(»pmother  with  her  Daughter,  while  Rcgi- 
nald  sat  on  the  box  to  dri  ve.  Wheu  they  had  gone  a  short 
distiince  tho  Coacbman  said, 
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*  Now  Cover  yourselfi  my  sister  dear, 
Tliat  tlie  wind  maj  not  come  too  near,  too  near  1 
Tbat  the  rain  may  not  against  you  beat» 
And  make  you  unfit  tbe  Kiog  to  greet  I" 

"  What  does  my  dear  brother  say  ?"  asked  the  Bride. 
"  Oll,"  Said  the  old  Mother,  "  he  says  you  are  to  take  off 
your  fine  golden  dress  and  give  it  to  your  sister."  She 
dreiv  it  ofF  as  she  was  bid  and  gave  it  to  her  Sister,  receiv- 
ing  in  exchange  an  old  grey  cloak.  Then  they  drove  on, 
and  presently  the  Coach  man  sang  again, 

*Now  Cover  youraelf,  my  sbter  dear, 
That  tbe  wind  may  not  come  too  near,  too  near  1 
Tbat  the  rain  may  not  against  you  bcat» 
And  make  you  unfit  tbe  King  to  meet  T 

"  What  does  my  dear  brother  say  ?"  asked  the  Bride 
again.  "  Ile  says,"  said  the  old  Woman,  "  that  you  must 
take  off  your  golden  hood,  and  give  it  to  your  Sister  I" 
The  Bride  therefore  handed  it  to  her  without  a  word,  and 
placed  it  on  her  black  hair,  and  presently  the  Coachmaa 
sang  the  same  words  a  third  time, 

**  Now  Cover  yourself,  my  sister  dear, 
That  Uie  wind  may  not  come  too  near,  too  near  I 
That  the  rain  may  not  against  you  beat, 
And  make  you  unfit  tbe  King  to  greet  l* 

The  Bride  asked  once  more,  **  What  does  my  brothef 
say  this  time  ?"  "  Alas  I"  cried  the  old  Stepraother,  "  he 
told  you  to  look  out  of  the  carriage  and  see  the  palace  in 
the  distance."  Just  as  she  spoke  they  were  passing  over  a 
bridge  under  which  ran  a  deep  river;  and  so  when  the 
•Bride  stood  up  tö  look  out  her  Mother  and  Sister  pushed 
her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  she  feil  into  the  water.  At 
the  same  moment  that  she  sank  a  snow-white  Swan  made 
its  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  swam 
down  it.  But  of  all  these  proceedings  the  Brother  had 
observed  and  known  nothing  tili  he  had  drivren  up  to  the 
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palace.  There  he  took  tfae  Uack  ^ster  to  the  Kinj^  anl 
presented  ber  as  the  origiua:  of  liis  portnit,  for  he  nallj 
thought  she  was  ao  becaose  hia  ejes  could  aee  oothing  bi^ 
tbe  glittar  of  tha  golden  dreaa.  But  the  Kiog  wu  teiriblj 
enraged  vhen  be  eaw  tbe  aglinen  of  bis  propoeed  bride^ 
and  he  ordered  the  CoachmitD  to  be  flang  ioto  »  ptt  füll  of 
vipers  aod  snakes.  The  old  Witch,  howerer,  oontrived  to 
deceive  the  King,  and  blinded  hia  eyea  so  mnch  throngh 
ber  arta,  that  he  received  ber  and  her  black  Dnoghter,  »od 
at  length  was  really  mairied  to  tbe  latter. 

One  evening  afterwards,  when  the  blaok  Bride  wu 
sitting  OD  tbe  King'a  lap,  a  white  Swan  came  to  the  guttet 
in  the  kitcheti,  and,  ewimming  in,  aaid  to  tbe  Goolcmaid, 

*  Mak«  •  (Etnd  b*,  I  praj,  I  pr^, 
Tliat  I  m;  fe&th«n  aitj  äry  [* 

So  the  maid  made  up  a  roaring  fire  on  tbe  bearth,  anJ 
the  Swan  placed  herseif  before  it,  and  smoothed  her  feulben 
down  witb  her  bill.     Wbile  sbe  did  so,  she  aaked, 

*  Wlutt  Joes  TDj  bruüier  R«g;iaald  T 

The  Gookmaid  answered, 

■H«  liM  buried  in  the  grouiKl, 
With  vipera  «11  around  1" 

Then  the  Swan  asked, 

■  Wliat  doei  the  black  Witcb  b  Ihia  bouMr 
Äni  tbe  Cookmaid  anawered, 

*She  lita  b;  tha  fire  as  still  as  a  moiiH  P- 

•  Heaven  have  mercj  lipon  her  1" 
oried  the  Swan,  and  thereupon  swam  out  of  the  gatter 
hole.     But  the  following  night  she  came  again  and  asked 
the  Käme  questions,  and  also  the  tbird  nigbt,  and  aftcr  tbai 
tbe  Kitchenmaid  could  keep  the  matter  to  herseif  no  longer, 
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anJ  therefore  went  and  told  the  K!ing  everyjhing.  The 
King,  however,  wished  to  see  the  truth  of  the  tale  for  him» 
seif,  and  so  he  watched  the  fourth  evening,  and  when  tho 
Swan  stretched  its  neck  through  the  gutter-hole  he  raised 
his  sword  and  out  off  the  bird's  head.  Immediately  the 
Swan  was  changed  into  a  beautiful  Maiden,  and  she  ap- 
peared  exactly  like  the  portrait  which  her  Brother  had 
Dainted  of  her.  The  King  thereupon  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
and  ordered  princely  clothes  to  be  brought  to  the  Maiden, 
in  which  she  arrayed  herseif.  Then  she  told  the  King  how 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  stratagem  and  cunning,  and  had 
been  thrown  into  the  river,  where  she  had  received  the 
form  of  a  Swan.  When  she  had  told  all  this,  she  begged, 
as  the  first  favour,  that  her  Brother  should  be  released 
from  the  vipers'  pit;  and,  as  soon  as  the  King  had  done 
that,  he  went  into  the  Chamber  of  the  old  Witch,  and  asked 
her  what  such  a  person  would  deserve  who  should  do  such 
things,  and  told  her  the  tale  which  the  Princess  had  just 
related.  Now,  the  old  Witch  was  so  blind  that  she  did 
not  perceive  what  was  behind,  and  replied  that  such  an 
one  would  deserve  to  be  placed  in  a  cask  stuck  all  over 
with  nails,  and  then  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  should  be 
harnessed  to  it,  all  through  the  streets.  But  in  saying  this 
she  had  pronounced  her  own  fate,  for  the  King  ordered 
her  to  be  so  treated,  together  with  her  Daughter.  After- 
wards  the  King  married  the  beautiful  white  Bride,  and 
rewarded  the  faithful  Brother,  whom  he  placed  in  a  Situa- 
tion of  power  and  influence. 


\^^ 
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The  Man  of  Iron. 


ONCB  npon  a  time  thera  was  a  Kiog  who  ; 
great  wood  whioh  lay  behind  big  liaüe,  and  wLbrein 
it  was  bis  pleasare  to  bunt.  Oae  day  it  happened  tbat 
one  of  biB  huntsmen  wbo  bad  gooe  into  tfaig  wood  in  tha 
morning  did  not  retum  as  tuual.  Tbe  noxt  day,  tharefiin^ 
tbe  KiDg  despatcbed  tiro  otben  to  aeelc  him ;  bot  th^ 
likevise  never  reappeared;  and  so  tbe  King  tben  ordsred 
all  bis  haotsmen  to  make  tbemselTes  ready  to  sooor  tfae 
whole  forest  in  searcb  of  their  misaing  companiona.  Bat^ 
after  they  had  sei  oul,  not  one  of  them  ever  returned  again, 
nor  even  a  single  dog  out  of  the  whole  pack  that  accom- 
panied  them.  Atter  tbis  occurrence  an  edict  was  isaaed 
that  nobody  sbould  venture  into  the  forest ;  and  from  that 
day  a  profound  stillness  and  deep  aolitude  erept  over  tba 
wbole  forest,  and  one  saw  nothing  but  owla  or  eagles  wbich 
now  and  then  flew  out.  Thia  lasted  a  long  time,  tili  once 
came  a  stränge  Huntsman  to  tbe  King,  and,  begging  an 
audiencc,  said  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  dangeroaa  forest. 
The  King  would  not  at  ärst  give  bis  consent,  saying,  "  I 
am  afraid  it  will  iäre  no  better  witb  you  tban  witb  tbe 
otbera,  and  that  you  will  never  return ;"  but  tbe  Hants- 
man  replied,  "  I  will  dare  tbe  danger,  for  I  know  nothing 
of  fear." 

Thereupon  the  Huntsman  entered  the  forest  witb  bia 
dog,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hound  espying  a  wild  aoiraal 
OQ  the  road  pursued  it;  but  it  had  scarcely  gone  a  couple 
of  yards  before  it  feil  into  a  deep  pool,  out  of  wbich  a 
naked  arm  stretched  itaclf,  and  catching  tbe  dog  drew  it 
down  beneatb  tbe  water.     As  sooa  aa  the  Huntaman  aaw 
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Ihis  he  went  back  and  fetched  three  men  who  came  with 
pails  to  bale  out  the  water.  When  they  came  to  the  bottom 
they  found  a  Wild  Man,  whose  body  was  brown  like  rusty 
iron,  and  bis  hair  hung  over  bis  face  down  to  bis  knees. 
They  bound  hiin  with  cords  and  led  him  away  to  the  King, 
who  caused  an  immense  iron  cage  to  be  fixed  in  the  court* 
yard,  and  forbade  any  one  on  pain  of  death  to  open  the 
door  of  the  cage,  of  which  the  Queen  had  to  keep  the  key 
in  her  charge.  After  this  time  anybody  could  go  with 
safety  into  the  forest 

Now,  the  King  had  a  son  eight  years  old,  who  was  once 
playing  in  the  courtyard,  and  during  bis  play  bis  ball 
accidentally  rolled  into  the  iron  cage.  He  ran  up  to  it  and 
demanded  bis  ball  of  the  prisoner.  "  Not  tili  you  open  my 
door,"  replied  the  Man.  "No,  that  I  cannot,"  said  the 
Boy,  "for  my  father  the  King  has  forbidden  it;"  and  .so 
ßaying  he  ran  away.  But  the  next  morning  he  came  again 
and  demanded  his  golden  ball.  "  Open  my  door,"  said  the 
Wild  Man ;  but  the  Boy  refused.  The  third  morning  the 
King  went  out  a  hunting;  and  presently  the  Boy  went 
again  to  the  cage,  and  said,  "Even  if  I  would  open  the 
door,  I  have  not  got  the  key  to  do  it."  "It  lies  under 
your  mother*s  pillow,"  said  the  Wild  Man,  "  and  you  can 
get  it  if  you  like."  So  the  Boy,  casting  all  other  thoughts 
to  the  w^inds  but  his  wish  to  have  his  ball,  ran  and  fetched 
the  key.  The  door  swung  heavily,  and  the  boy  jammed 
his  finger;  but  soon  it  opened,  and  the  Wild  Man,  giving 
him  the  golden  ball,  stepped  out  and  hurried  cffi  At  this 
the  Boy  became  alarmed,  and  cried,  and  calleu  after  the 
Mac,  "  Wild  Man,  do  not  go  away  or  I  shall  be  beaten !" 
The  Man  turned  round,  and,  raising  the  boy  up,  set  hira 
upon  his  Shoulders  and  walked  into  the  forest  with  hasty 
6trides.  As  soon  after wards  the  King  returned,  he  re- 
marked  the  empty  cage,  and  asked  the  Queen  what  had 
bappened.    She  called  her  Boy,  but  no  one  answered,  and 
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tbe  B^Dg  seDt  out  peopla  oret  the  Saids  to  nutih  fcr  litii' 
but  the;  returned  empty-fasnded.  Then  faa  etüly  gnoHeJ 
what  hnd  reallj  happened,  aod  grett  giief  wu  abown  rf. 
tbe  royal  courk 

MesDwhile,  aa  aoon  aa  the  Wild  Mas  had  reaehad  ba 
old  baunts,  he  set  the  Boj  dowa  off  bia  ahooldfn^  aad  aaid 
to  him,  "  Your  &ther  and  mother  joa  will  oerer  aeeagiin: 
but  I  will  keep  yoa  with  me,  for  yoo  daliverad  dw,  and 
therefore  I  pity  joo.  ■  If  yoa  do  all  tbät  I  tdl  yon,  joa 
will  be  well  treated,  for  I  bare  enoi^b  traasare  and 
money ;  in  fiict,  more  than  any  one  elaa  in  tba  wwid." 
That  evening  the  Iroa  Man  let  the  Boy  alecp  on  aonw 
tnoss,  and  the  nezt  moming  be  took  bim  to  tbe  pooI,  and 
aaid,  "See  yoa,  this  golden  water  isbri^t  and  clear  aa 
crystal ;  hereby  you  must  eit,  and  watch  that  nothing  felis 
into  it,  or  it  will  be  diahonoured,  Every  evening  I  will 
oome,  and  see  if  you  have  obeyed  my  commands."  So  tbe 
Boy  sat  dowa  on  the  bank  of  the  pooI;  bat  by-and-by, 
while  be  watehed,  auch  a  sudden  pain  seized  one  of  bis 
fingcrs  that  be  plunged  it  into  the  water  to  cool  it.  He 
quickly  drew  it  out  again;  bul  lol  it  waa  quite  golden, 
and  in  spite  of  all  bis  paina  he  could  not  ruh  off  the  gold 
again.  Iii  the  evening  came  the  Iron  Man,  and,  after  look- 
ing  at  the  Boy,  be  asked,  "What  has  happened  to  my 
pooW"  "Nothing,  nothing!"  replied  the  Boy,  holding 
bia  finger  behind  htm,  that  it  might  not  be  seen.  But  the 
Man  eaid,  "You  have  dipped  your  finger  into  tbe  water; 
this  time,  however,  I  will  overlook  it,  only  take  care  it 
does  not  happen  again." 

The  next  day  the  Boy  resumed  hia  poat  at  the  firrt 
daybreak;  but  in  the  course  of  a  little  while  bis  finger 
ached  again,  and  this  timo  he  put  it  to  hia  head,  and  nn- 
luckily  pulled  ofT  a  hair  whiub  feil  into  the  water.  He 
took  it  out  again  very  quickly ;  but  it  had  changed  into 
gold,  and  by-anl-b;  the  Iren  Man  returned,  airrady  oon- 
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Bcious  of  what  had  occurred.  "  You  have  let  a  hair  fal] 
intx)  the  pool,"  he  saiJ  to  the  boy;  "but  once  more  I  will 
overlook  your  fault,  only  if  it  happens  again  the  pool  will 
be  dishonoured,  and  you  can  remain  with  me  no  longer." 

The  Boy  took  his  usual  seat  again  on  the  third  morn* 
ing,  and  did  not  once  move  his  fingen,  in  spite  of  the  pain. 
The  tirae,  however,  passed  so  slowly  that  he  feil  to  looking 
at  his  face  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  waters,  and,  while 
he  bent  down  to  do  so,  his  long  hair  feil  down  from  his 
Shoulders  into  the  pool.  In  a  great  hurry  he  raised  his 
head  again ;  but  already  his  locks  were  turned  to  gold,  and 
shone  in  the  sun.  You  may  imagine  how  frightened  the 
poor  Boy  was!  He  took  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
bound  it  round  his  head,  so  that  no  one  might  see  his 
hair;  but  as  soon  as  the  Iron  Man  returned  he  said  to 
him,  "Untie  your  handkerchiefl"  for  he  knew  what  had 
happened.  Then  the  golden  hair  feil  down  on  the  Boy's 
Shoulders,  and  he  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but  in  vain. 
"You  have  not  stood  the  proof,"  said  the  Iron  Man,  "and 
must  remain  here  no  longer.  Go  forth  into  the  world,  and 
there  you  will  see  how  poverty  tares;  but  because  your 
heart  is  innocent,  and  I  mean  well  towards  you,  I  will 
grant  you  this  one  favour — when  you  are  in  trouble  C9ine 
to  this  forest,  call  rny  name,  and  I  will  come  out  and  help 
you.  My  power  is  great,  and  I  have  gold  and  silver  in 
abundance." 

So  the  young  Prince  had  to  leave  the  forest,  and  trav« 
elled  over  many  rough  and  smooth  roads  tili  he  came  at 
length  to  a  large  town.  There  he  sought  work,  but  with- 
out  success,  for  he  had  learnt  nothing  whioh  was  of  use, 
and  at  last  he  went  to  the  King's  palace  itself  and  inquired 
if  they  could  take  him  in.  The  court  servants  were  un- 
aware  of  any  vacancy  which  he  could  fill,  but  because  he 
seemed  well  favoured  they  allowed  him  to  remain.  Soon 
a^erwards  the  Cook  took  bim  into  his  Service,  and  told 
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bim  he  might  fetch  wood  and  water  for  the  Are  and  Bweep 
up  the  ashes.  One  day,  however,  as  no  one  eise  was  »i 
hand,  tbe  PriDoe  had  to  carry  in  a  dieh  fbr  the  royal  table 
but,  because  be  would  not  allow  hia  golden  hair  to  be  aeen, 
he  entered  the  room  with  hia  cap  od  hia  bead.  "  If  yoo 
oome  to  the  rojal  table,"  exclaimed  the  King  when  he  saw 
bim,  "  you  nrnst  pull  ofiT  your  cap  I"  "  Ah  1  yoar  majesty," 
replled  the  Prince,  "  I  dare  not,  for  I  bave  a  bad  diseaso 
on  my  head."  Thereupon  the  Eing  ordered  the  Cook  into 
bis  presenoe,  and  scolded  hiin  because  be  bad  taken  aoch  ■ 
youth  into  bis  servioe,  and  furtber  oommanded  bim  to 
discharge  him.  But  tbe  Cook  pitied  the  poor  lad  and 
changed  him  with  the  Gardener's  Boy. 

Novf,  the  Prince  had  to  plant  and  sow,  to  dig  and  chop, 
in  spite  of  all  weathcrs,  for  he  must  bear  the  wind  and  rain. 
One  day  in  autnmer,  as  he  was  working  alone  in  the  garden, 
be  took  off  his  cap  to  cool  his  head  in  tlie  breeze,  and  the 
Bun  slione  so  upon  his  liair  that  the  golden  locks  glittered, 
and  their  brightness  became  reflected  in  the  mirror  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  King's  daugliter.  She  jiimped  up  tosee 
what  it  was,  and,  percciving  the  Gardener'a  Boy,  called 
him,  lo  bring  her  a  noscgay  of  flowera.  In  a  great  hurry 
he  put  on  his  cap  and  plucked  some  wild  flowers,  which  he 
arranged  together.  But,  as  he  was  going  up  tbe  steps  with 
them  to  the  Princess,  the  Gardener  met  bim,  and  aaid, 
"IIüW  can  you  take  tlie  Princess  such  a  nosegay  of  bad 
flowers?  go  back  and  folch  the  r.irest  and  most  beautiful." 
"Oh,  noi"  Said  the  Boy,  "the  wild  flowers  bloom  the 
longest  and  will  please  the  best."  So  he  went  up  to  the 
Chamber,  and  there  the  Princess  said  to  him,  "Take  (^ 
yotir  cap;  it  is  not  becoming  of  you  to  wear  it  herel" 

Tho  Roy,  however,  replied  he  dared  not  rerDOve  it, 
because  hia  head  was  too  ugly  to  look  at,  but  she  aeiscd 
his  cap  and  pulled  it  off,  and  his  golden  bair  feil  down 
9rer  bis  sboulders,  most  beautiful  to  see.    The  Doy  vonld 
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bave  run  away,  but  the  Princess  detained  him  and  gave 
him  a  handfui  of  ducats.  Then  he  left  her  and  took  her 
money  to  the  Gardener,  wliom  tie  told  to  give  it  to  his 
children  to  play  with,  for  he  dospised  money.  The  follow- 
ingday  the  Princess  called  him  again  to  give  lier  a  bou« 
quet  of  wild  flowers,  and  when  he  entered  with  them  she 
enatched  agaio  at  his  cap,  but  this  time  lie  held  it  fast  with 
both  bands,  and  would  not  let  it  go.  She  gave  him  still 
anither  handfui  of  ducats,  but  he  would  not  keep  them, 
but  gave  them  to  the  Gardener's  children  for  playthinga. 
The  third  day  it  was  just  the  same :  tlie  Princess  üould  not 
get  his  cap  and  he  would  not  keep  her  ducats. 

Not  long  after  these  events  the  oountry  was  drawn  into 
a  war,  and  the  King  collected  all  his  people,  for  lie  knew 
not  whether  he  should  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  very  powerful,  and  led  an  immense  army. 
Amongst  otliers,  the  Gardener's  Boy  askod  for  a  horse, 
eaying  he  was  growo  up  and  ready  to  take  his  part  in  the 
üght.  The  othera,  however,  laughed  at  him,  and  said, 
"Whea  we  are  gone  we  will  leave  behind  a  horse  for 
you,  but  take  care  of  yourself  1"  So,  as  soon  as  the  rest 
had  set  out,  the  young  Prince  went  into  the  stable,  and 
found  there  a  horse  which  was  lame,  and  clicked  its  feet 
together.  Nevertheless,  he  mounted  it,  and  rode  away  to 
the  gloomy  forest;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there  he 
called,  "Iron  Man,  Iron  Man!"  in  such  a  loud  voice  that 
the  trees  re-echoed  it.  Soon  the  wild  man  appeared,  and 
asked,  **  What  do  you  dcsire  ?''  "  I  dt^ire  a  strong  horse, 
for  l  am  going  to  battle,"  said  the  Youth.  "TUat  you 
ehall  have,  and  more  than  you  desire,"  siiid  the  Iron  Man; 
and,  diving  in  among  the  trecs,  a  page  suddenly  made  his 
appearance,  holding  a  horse  so  fiery  and  mettlesomc  that 
he  was  scaroely  to  be  touched.  Belli nd  the  stecd  foüowed 
a  troop  of  warriore,  all  clad  in  iron,  with  swords  which 
glittered  in  the  sun.    The  Youth,  thereupon,  delivered  up 
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bis  three-legged  horse  to  the  pftge,  and,  mounting  the  bther, 
rode  off  at  tbe  head  of  bis  troop.  Just  os  be  reaebed  the 
field  of  bnttle  be  fbund  the  greater  part  of  th«  King's 
army  aircnd;  bImr,  and  the  rest  were  on  the  point  of 
yiclding.  Tbe  Youtb,  tfaerofi>re,  charged  at  ooce  with  bis 
iroii  troop,  like  a  Btorm  of  hail,  against  the  eoemy,  xnd 
tbey  c-at  down  all  wdo  opposcd  tbem.  The  enetny  ttiroed 
and  Qed,  biit  tbe  young  Prince  pursned  and  cut  to  piccei 
all  the  fiigitives,  so  tbat  not  one  man  was  left.  Thei^ 
inatead  of  leading  bis  troop  befbre  the  King,  be  rode  back 
witb  tbem  to  tbe  forest,  and  summoned  the  Inm  Mao. 
"  What  do  jou  desire  now  ?"  he  tnquired. 

"Take  back  all  these  soldiers  and  your  steed,  and 
restore  me  my  tbree-legged  horse."  AU  this  was  done  aa 
he  desired,  and  Jie  rüde  home  on  bis  linipiiig  animal. 
Wlien  ihe  King  arrived  aft*;rward.«,  hia  Daughter  grected 
liim,  and  congratuluted  him  on  bis  victory.  "I  do  not 
deserve  it,"  be  said  ;  "ibe  victory  wns  owiüg  to  a  Strange 
knighl  wbo  came  to  our  aid  with  bia  troup."  His  Daughter 
inqiiired  llien  wbo  he  was;  but  tlie  King  told  her  be  did 
not  kriuw,  for  he  lind  pursucd  the  enc-my  and  bad  not 
returned  again.  Tlie  Princeas  afierwards  inquired  of  the 
Gnrdener  respecting  bis  boy,  and  he  laughed,  nnd  said  be 
had  just  returned  home  on  hia  thrce-legged  steed;  while 
the  otbers  had  laiighed  at  bini,  saying,  "  Qere  comes  our 
Hop-ii-da-hop  1"  They  asbed  also  beliind  wbat  bedge  be 
had  bid  himscif,  and  be  rcplied,  "I  bavc  done  tbe  best  I 
could,  and  without  me  you  would  have  fared  badly,"  And 
für  this  Speech  the  poor  boy  was  still  more  niocked. 

Some  time  after  thi»  the  King  said  to  his  Daughter,  "I 
will  cause  a  great  fostival  to  be  held,  wbich  shali  last  tbree 
days,  and  you  sliall  throw  a  golden  apple,  for  wbich  per- 
bu])s  the  uiiknown  knight  will  contend," 

As  soun  as  the  proclamation  was  roade,  the  young 
Prince  went  to  the  forest,  and  called  for  tbe  Irou  Maa 
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TnERE  was  once  a  young  Sbcpherd  wbo  wisbed  to  get 
marricd ;  but  ahhough  he  knew  three  Sidtcra,  each 
one  was  as  prt'tty  as  thc  otbcra,  and  t)te  choice  was  tbcie» 
forc  so  (Üfticiilt,  tbat  bc  ilid  not  kiiow  ^o  wbicb  to  give  the 
preference.  Sd  be  askcd  bis  Motbcr'a  ndviee;  and  »he  tolJ 
him  to  invite  all  tbree  of  tbem  to  suo^ter,  and  to  place  a 
cbeese  before  tbem  and  observe  bow  tbej  cut  it.  The 
youtb  didso;  and  the  first  Sister  ate  bor  cbeese,  rind  and 
all;  the  seeond  cut  ofi*  the  riud  so  ba^tily,  tbat  ehe  cut 
with  it  some  of  the  good  cbeese  and  t)\Tew  it  all  away ; 
but  tbe  tbird  Sister  pared  tbc  rind  off  very  carefullv, 
noitber  too  mueb  nor  too  little.  The  Shepberd  tbereupon 
told  all  tbis  to  bis  Mother,  and  she  said,  ^'  Tak^  tbe  youngest 
Sister  to  wife." 

And  be  did  so,  and  lived  contentedly  anf  Sappily  with 
her  all  bis  life  long. 
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*'\Vhat  do  you  desire?"  h«  asked.  "That  I  may  catch 
the  golden  apple !" 

"It  is  all  the  same  as  if  you  had  it  now,"  said  the  Iron 
Man ;  '*  but  you  shall  have  a  red  suit  of  armour  for  the 
occasion,  and  ride  there  upon  a  proud  fox-coloured  horse." 

When  tbe  appointed  day  came,  the  youth  ranged  him* 
seif  along  with  the  other  knights,  and  was  not  recogniscd 
by  any  one.  Presently  the  Princess  stepped  forward  and 
threw  up  the  golden  apple,  which  nobody  could  catch  but 
the  Red  Knight,  who  coursed  away  as  soon  as  he  obtained 
it.  The  second  day  the  Iron  Man  dressed  the  youth  as  a 
White  Knight,  and  gave  him  a  grey  horse;  and  again  he 
caught  the  apple,  and  he  alone.  The  King  was  angry 
when  the  Knight  ran  away  with  the  prize,  and  said, 
"That  is  not  right;  he  must  appear  before  me  and  declare 
his  name."  Then  he  ordered,  if  the  Knight  who  had 
caught  the  apple  did  not  return  the  next  day,  some  one 
ßhould  pursue  him ;  and,  if  he  would  not  return  willingly, 
cut  him  to  pieces.  The  third  day  the  Prince  received  froni 
the  Iron  Man  a  black  coat  of  armour  and  a  black  steed,  and 
caught  again  the  apple  when  it  was  thrown.  When  he 
rode  away  the  King's  people  pursued  him,  and  one  came 
&)  near  him  that  he  wounded  the  Black  Knight  with  the 
point  of  his  sword.  Still  he  escaped  them;  but  his  horse 
jumped  so  violently  that  the  helmet  feil  oflF  the  Knight's 
head,  and  his  golden  hair  was  seen.  The  knights  there- 
upon  rode  bacf  and  told  the  King. 

The  day  following  these  sports  the  Princess  inquired 
of  the  Gardener  afler  his  boy.  "He  is  working  in  the 
garden,"  he  replied ;  "  the  wonderful  fellow  has  also  been 
to  the  festival,  and  yesterday  evening  he  returned  homo 
and  gave  my  children  three  golden  apples  which  he  won 
there."  When  the  King  knew  of  this,  he  caused  the 
Youth  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  he  appeared  aa 
usual  with  his  cap  on  his  head.     But  tbe  Princess  wcnt 
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ap  to  bim  and  took  it  off;  ind  tben  lik  golden  "hnr  ftll 
down  over  bis  shouldere,  and  be  appeared  ao  haodaoine 
tbat  every  one  was  astonialied.  "  Are  joa  the  kn^t  wbo 
appeared  eacb  day  at  the  fcstival,  and  älwaya  in  a  diflenmi 
coloar,  and  won  tbe  three  golden  applesT"  aakcd  tbe  King. 
"Ycsl"  be  replied,  "and  tbeae  ar»  Um  ^iplca;"  and,  so 
saying,  be  toolc  tbem  out  of  bis  pocket  and  banded  them 
to  tbe  King.  "  It  you  desire  any  other  pn>o("  be  cod» 
ÜDued,  "I  will  show  yoa  tbe  woand  wbich  yoor  people 
gave  me  as  1  rode  away ;  but  I  am  also  tbe  knigbt  vbo 
won  the  victory  for  yoa  over  yoor  enemy." 

"If  yoa  can  do  such  deeds,"  aaid  tbe  Eing,  "jon  an 
ao  gardeneHs  boy ;  teil  me,  who  ia  your  fiitber?" 

*'My  father  ia  a  migbty  King,  and  of  gaid  I  bare  not 
only  Riy  deeire,  but  more  even  ihan  can  be  imagiaed,"  aaid 
tbe  young  Prince. 

"  I  owD,"  Said  the  King,  "  tbat  I  am  iadebted  to  yoQ ; 
can  I  do  anytbing  u>  show  it?" 

"  Yes,  if  yuu  give  ine  your  daugbter  to  wilel"  replied 
the  Youth.  The  Prinuess  thercupun  laughed,  and  aaid, 
*'IIe  makes  no  rounüabout  tale;  but  I  saw  long  ago  that 
be  was  no  gardcner'a  biiy  frotn  liis  golilen  hair ;"  aud  with 
tbese  Word»  slie  went  and  kissed  liini. 

By-aii(]-by  the  wedding  was  celebrated,  and  to  it  cams 
the  Prinoe's  father  and  mother,  who  bad  long  ago  given 
np  their  son  für  dund,  and  lo3t  all  bope  of  seeing  bim 
again. 

White  tbey  sat  ot  tbe  bridal  feasi,  all  at  onoe  mum 
was  henrd,  and,  the  dtwrs  opcning,  a  proud  King  entered, 
atteiidod  hy  a  long  tmin.  lie  went  up  to  the  young  Frince, 
and  embraced  hUn,  and  said,  "  I  am  tSe  Iron  Man,  wbom 
you  savcd  &om  bis  wild  nature;  all  the  treasurea  whieh 
beloag  to  me  are  benoeforth  your  property  1" 
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OSTENDIEN  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  and  he  woul J 
not  leave  the  town  until  he  received  six  hundred 
düllars.  So  they  made  it  known  by  the  drummers  that 
whoever  could  get  them  together  should  be  Burgomaster. 
fhere  was  a  poor  Fisherman  who  fished  in  the  sea  with  hia 
►X)n,  and  the  enemy  came  and  took  his  son  prisoner,  and 
gave  him  six  hundred  dollars  for  hini.  So  the  father  went 
and  gave  them  to  the  great  men  in  the  town ;  and  the  en- 
emy marched  off,  and  the  Fisherman  became  Burgomaster. 
Then  it  was  cried  about  that  whoever  did  not  say  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster should  be  hanged. 

The  Son  got  out  of  the  enemy's  clutches  again,  and 
came  to  a  great  forest  on  a  high  mountain.  The  mountain 
opened,  and  he  went  into  a  great  enchanted  Castle,  whcrein 
the  chairs,  tables,  and  benches  were  all  hung  with  black. 
There  came  three  Princesses,  who  were  dressed  all  in 
black,  and  only  had  a  little  bit  of  white  on  their  faces; 
they  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  would  not  do  anything 
to  h^m,  and  that  he  could  release  them.  He  said  he  should 
be  glad  enough  to  do  so  if  he  only  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  They  said  that  for  a  whole  year  he  must  not  speak  to 
them,  nor  cven  look  at  them :  whatever  he  wanted  he  only 
had  to  ask  for,  and  when  they  might  answer  him  they 
would  do  so.  When  he  had  been  there  some  time,  he  said 
lie  should  like  to  go  and  see  his  father.  So  they  said, 
"Tcry  well ;"  and  tliat  he  should  have  tbis  bag  of  gold,  and 
put  on  tbose  clothes,  and  must  be  back  again  in  eight  daya 

Then  he  was  lifted  up,  and  was  in  Ostendien  directly. 
He  could  not  find  bis  father  any  more  in  the  fishing-but 

14 


>-.  uie  lown  knew  it  you  would 
ho  would  not  Ifuve  off,  so  lio 
und  wln?[i  lic  got  tliere  he  s^aid, 
mc  lenve  to  go  Ui  the  old  fisliin 
his  old  smock,  and  went  back  t 
''  Do  you  Bcc  now ;  am  I  not  the 
In  Ulis  dress  I  earned  the  daily 
Wothür."     Theti   ihey  knew  hin 
pardon,  and  toob  liim  hörne;   an* 
what  had  happened  to  him  ;   that 
forest on  a.  high  mountain;  that  tl 
and  thnt  he  had  gone  into  an  encba 
thing  was  blauk,  atid  three  Princea 
all  bl:ick,  cxco])t  a  litlle  bit  of  wl 
hnd  told  biij)  not  to  be  afraid,  am 
Ihem. 

Then  his  Mother  eaTd,  "That 
nitist  take  a  hallowed  kettle  will 
ecalding  watcr  into  their  faces." 

IIc  went  back  ogain,  and  he  sli 
dropped  sorne  watur  intotheir  faces 
findthey  all  turned  half  white.  Th' 
ed  up,  and  said.  "  Ai»""— - ' 


CXXXIII. 

Knoist  and  his  Tliree  Sons. 


BETWEEN  Werrel  and  Soist  there  lived  a  man,  and 
his  name  was  Knoist.  He  had  three  sons :  the  one 
was  blind,  the  otlier  was  tarne,  and  the  third  was  stark 
iiaked.  They  once  went  into  the  fields,  and  there  they 
ßaw  a  bare.  The  blind  one  shot  it,  the  lame  one  caught  it, 
and  the  naked  one  put  it  into  hia  pocket,  Then  they  came 
to  a  mighty  big  piece  of  water,  on  which  there  were  three 
fihips:  the  one  Soated,  the  other  sank,  and  the  third  had 
HO  bottoin  in  it.  The  one  that  had  no  bottom  they  all 
three  got  into.  Then  they  came  to  a  mighty  great  forest, 
and  there  was  a  great  mighty  tree :  in  the  tree  there  was  a 
"lighty  great  chapel,  in  the  ehapel  there  was  a  wizened  old 
Sacristan  and  a  eavage  old  Priest,  and  thej  were  dealiog 
out  holy  water  with  sticks. 


S«6 
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witb  all  their  strengtb,  and  two  goats  wbich  heated  Um 
Oven,  and  a  red  cow  put  the  bread  into  the  oven.     Th«n^ 
■bn,  a  cock  crowed,  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo  1" 
"Uy  tale  is  overl     Cock-a-doodlc-doo  1" 
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feil  into  a  swoon  ;  for  she  was  his  onl}'  daughter  "WTien 
he  recovered,  they  resolved  that  the  miller's  daughter,  a 
very  pretty  girl  should  take  her  place ;  and  so  she  was  led 
to  the  spot,  furnished  with  a  knife,  and  told  to  scrape  a 
hole  in  the  iron  stove.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  she 
Bcraped  and  scraped ;  but  without  making  the  least  bit  of 
a  hole ;  and  vvhen  day  broke,  the  voic5e  out  of  the  stovfe, 
exclaimed,  "  It  seems  to  me  like  daylight."  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  girl,  "  it  seems  so  to  me  too,  and  methinks  I  hear  the 
clapping  of  my  father's  mill."  "  Oh  then,  you  are  the 
miller's  daughter,"  said  the  voiee  again ;  "  well,  you  may  go 
home,  and  send  the  Princess  to  me." 

The  girl,  tl  erefore  returned,  and  told  the  King  the  stove 
would  not  have  her,  but  his  daughter,  which  frightened  the 
King  again,  and  made  the  Princess  weep.  But  the  King 
had  also  in  his  service,  a  swine-herd's  daughter,  prettier 
still  than  the  miller's,  to  whom  he  offered  a  piece  of  gold 
if  she  would  go  instead  of  the  princess  to  the  iron  stove. 
Thereupon,  this  girl  wcnt  away,and  scraped  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  on  the  iron  without  producing  any  impres* 
sion ;  and  when  day  broke,  a  voice  out  of  the  stove,  ex- 
claimed, "It  seems  to  me  like  daylight."  "  Yes  it  is  so," 
Said  the  girl ;  "  for  I  hear  my  father's  hörn." 

"You  are  then  the  swine-herd's  daughter,"  said  the 
voice,  "go  straight  back,  and  teil  the  Princess  who  sent 
you,  that  it  must  be  as  I  said  ;  and  therefore,  if  she  does 
not  come  to  me,  everything  in  the  old  kingdom  shall  fall 
to  pieces,  and  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  another  any- 
where." 

As  soon  as  the  Princess  heard  this,  she  began  to  cry ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  for  her  promise  must  be  kept.  So  she 
took  leave  of  her  father;  and  carrj^ng  a  knife  with  her, 
Bet  out  towards  the  iron  stove  in  the  wood.  As  soon  aa 
ehe  reached  it  she  began  to  scrape  the  iron ;  and  before  two 
bours  had  passed,  she  had  already  made  a  small  hole« 


CLTI. 


A  PuzzHng  Tale. 


'l^IIKEE  Womcn  wcre  once  cfaanged  into  flowers^  »ni 
^  grew  in  a  field :  bat  one  of  tfaem  was  permitted  to  go 
home  at  Digbt.  So  one  time  she  said  to  her  Hosband, 
wben  dar  wsts  dawning  and  she  was  about  to  retum  to  her 
oompnnions  in  the  field  and  beoome  a  dower  again,  ^  This 
noontime  come  and  break  me  ofT,  and  then  I  shall  be  re- 
leased  and  be  able  to  dwell  witu  vou  in  futare,^ — and  thus 
it  happened. 

But  now  the  qaestion  is  how  the  Husbond  knew  his 
Wife;  für  all  the  flowers  were  alike  and  had  no  diflferenoo 
at  all  between  ihem.  The  answer  is  this:  durin?  tue 
night  which  she  passeJ  at  home  wiih  her  Üusband^  the 
dew  feil  ufion  her  two  companions  which  were  in  the  field; 
and  so  he  knew  his  Wife,  because  there  was  no  dew  oq  her 
flower  1 
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**  Little  Toad,  vfith  crooked  leg ; 
Open  quick  the  d(M>r,  I  bttg. 
And  8ee  vfho  Stands  wilboutl" 

As  soon  as  these  words  were  spoken,  a  little  Toad  camo 
ruiining  up,  and  opened  the  door;  and  the  princess  walke<l 
in.  They  all  bade  her  welcome,  and  told  her  to  sit  down ; 
and  then  asked  her  whence  she  came,  and  whither  she  waa 
going.  She  told  the  Toads  all  that  had  happened,  and 
how,  because  she  had  overstepped  the  mark  in  speaking 
more  than  three  words,  the  stove  had  disappeared  as  well 
as  the  Prince :  and  now  she  was  about  to  search  over  hill 
and  Valley  tili  she  found  him.  When  she  had  told  her  tale, 
the  old  toad  cried  out : — 

•*  Little  Toad,  witb  crooked  leg ; 
Quickly  fetch  for  me,  I  beg, 
The  basket  hanging  on  the  peg." 

So  the  little  Toad  went  and  brought  the  basket  to  the  old 
one,  who  laid  it  down,  and  caused  meat  and  drink  to  be 
given  to  the  Princess ;  and  after  that  showed  her  a  beauti- 
ful  neat  bed,  made  of  silk  and  velvet,  in  which,  ander 
God*s  protection,  she  slept  soundly.  As  soon  as  day  broke 
the  Princess  arose ;  and  the  old  Toad  gave  her  three 
needles  out  of  the  bag,  to  take  with  her,  for  they  would  be 
of  use,  since  she  would  have  to  pass  over  a  mountain  of 
glass,  three  sharp  swords,  and  a  big  lake  before  she  would 
regain  her  lover.  The  old  Toad  gave  her  besides  the  three 
needles,  a  ploughwheel  and  three  nuts;  and  with  these  the 
Princess  set  out  on  her  way;  and  by-and-by  approached 
the  glass  mountain  which  was  so  smooth  that  she  placed  the 
three  needles  in  the  heel  of  her  shoe,  and  so  passed  over. 
When  she  came  to  the  other  side,  she  placed  the  three 
needles  in  a  secure  place;  and  soon  Coming  to  the  three 
9words,  she  rolled  over  thefm  by  means  of  her  ploughwheel. 
At  last  she  came  to  the  great  lake ;  and  when  she  passed 
that,  she  found  herseif  near  a  fine  large  castle.  Into  thia 
she  entered ;  and  offered  herseif  as  a  servant,  saying  sho 


\ 


CLVIIL 

The  Glass  Coffin. 


NEVER  teil  a  bodj  that  a  tailor  cannot  travel  &r.  and 
arrive  at  as  bigh  aa  honour  as  he  chooses.  Notbing 
more  is  necessary  tlmn  that  he  should  go  to  the  right  spot, 
and  what  is  of  most  consequence,  that  be  sboald  have  good 
luck. 

Such  a  clever  and  nimble  Tailor's  lad  went  out  onoe 
apon  bis  wanderings,  and  came  to  a  great  forest,  in  which, 
because  be  did  not  know  the  road,  he  lost  bis  way.  Night 
overtook  him,  and  tliere  was  nothing  eise  for  him  to  do  but 
to  seek  a  bed  in  this  frightful  solitude.  He  could  have 
easily  inade  a  good  bed  on  ihe  soft  moss,  had  he  not  been 
afraid  of  the  wild  beiists,  the  thought  of  which  disquieted 
him  so  much  that  he  resolved  at  Icngth  to  pass  the  ni«^ht 
on  a  trec.  Ile  picked  out  a  lofty  oak,  to  the  top  of  which 
he  cliinbed,  and  thanked  hcaven  that  he  had  brouorlit  bis 
goose  with  hirn,  so  that  the  wind  which  whistled  among  tho 
trees,  could  not  blow  him  away.  After  he  had  spent  some 
hours  in  the  darkness,  not  without  trembling  and  8hive^ 
ing,  he  perccived  at  a  short  distance  the  glimmerinc'  of  a 
candlc,  and  thinking  that  it  might  be  the  habitation  of 
Borne  man,  where  he  could  find  a  better  resting-place  than 
on  the  büughs  of  his  trees,  he  cautiously  deseended,  and 
walked  towards  the  light.  Presently  he  came  to  a  little 
hut,  built  of  reeds  and  rushes,  and,  knocking  boldly  at  the 
door,  which  opened  of  itself,  he  saw  inside  a  very  old  grey- 
headed  man,  dressed  in  a  frock  made  of  various  ooloured 
rags.  "  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  asked  thi« 
•jure  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  I  am  a  poor  Tailor^"  he  roplied,  "  surprised  by  nigkl 
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sleeping-draught;  and  he  slept  too  aoondly  to  near  the 
poor  Princess  complaining  and  cryifig^  as  before:  **I  MT6d 
you  in  the  wild  forest,  and  rescued  y<m  Ml  of  tbe  iaoB 
8tove ;  I  have  sought  you,  and  travcIleoNDTer  a  moonülll 
of  glass,  and  over  three  sharp  swords,  ana\poroM  a  widU 
iake,  before  I  found  you ;  and  still  you  will  not  hear  mal" 
The  servants,  however,  in  the  ante-room,  heard^^M  MJ^B^ 
again ;  and  told  the  Prince  of  it  the  next  morning.  \ 

On  the  same  evening,  the  poor  seuUery-maid,  broliia  YiHtt 
third  nut;  and  produced  a  dress  starred  with  gold,  wbkH 
the  Bride  declared  she  raust  have  at  any  price;  and  Um 
maid  petitioned  for  the  same  privilege  as  before.  Büt  the 
Prince  poured  out  this  time  the  sleeping-draught;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Princess  began  to  cry,  "Alasl  my 
dear  treasure,  have  you  forgotten  how  I  saved  you  in  the 
great  wild  wood,  and  rescued  you  out  of  the  iron  stove?" 
the  Prince  heard  her,  and  jurnping  up,  exclaimcd,  "You 
are  right,  I  am  thine,  and  you  are  mine."  Thereupon 
while  the  night  lasted,  he  got  into  a  carriage  with  the 
Princess;  first  taking  away  the  clothcs  of  the  false  Bride, 
that  she  might  not  follow  them.  When  they  caine  to  the 
Iake,  they  rowed  over  vcry  qüickly,  and  passed  the  three 
sharp  swords  again  by  mcans  of  the  ploughwheel.  Soon 
they  crossed  the  glass  mountain  by  the  aid  of  the  three 
needles;  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  little  old  house,  which  as 
as  soon  they  entered,  was  changed  into  a  noble  castle.  At 
the  same  moment  all  the  Toads  were  disenchanted  and 
returned  to  their  natural  positions;  for  they  were  the  sons 
of  the  King  of  the  country.  So  the  wedding  was  per- 
formed,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  remained  in  the  Castle; 
for  it  was  much  larger  than  that  of  her  father.  However, 
because  the  old  King  grieved  at  his  daughter's  conti nual 
absence,  they  went  and  lived  with  him  and  joined  the 
government  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one;  and  so  for  many 
years  they  reigned  in  happiness  and  prosperity. 

II.— 10  T 
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ibra  long  timc  before  he  recovcrod  bis  Menses,  and  when  bt 
did  so,  tbe  Goal,  wbich  bnd  reinained  by  hiin  all  the  time, 
thrust  bis  borns  wilb  sucli  force  into  a  sceming  door  in  tht 
rock  tbat  it  split  open.  Flarnes  of  fire  came  out,  and  pres- 
ently  a  great  smoke  followed  wbich  bid  tbe  Groat  from  the 
eyes  of  tbe  Tailor,  who  now  knew  not  what  to  de,  not 
wbere  to  turn  to  get  out  of  tbe  wilderness.  While  he  etood 
oonsidering,  a  voice  came  from  tbe  rock,  wbich  said,  "Step 
in  bither  vvitbout  fear,  and  no  barm  sball  liappen  to  you." 
The  Tailor  hesitated;  but  drawn  by  an  invisible  power, 
he  obeyed  tbe  voice,  and,  passing  tbrough  tbe  iron  door,  he 
found  bimself  in  an  immense  hall,  whose  roof,  walls  and 
floor  were  formed  of  bright  and  polisbed  Square  stones,  on 
each  of  wbich  chanicters  unknown  to  bim  were  engraved 
He  observed  everytbing  with  wonder,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  making  bis  way  out  again,  when  tbe  voice  said,  "Step 
upon  the  stone  wbich  lies  in  the  middle  of  tbe  hall,  and 
therc  await  your  fate." 

The  Tailor's  courage  was  up  now,  and  he  walked  to  the 
spot  indicatcd,  and  presently  the  stone  give  way  beneath 
him,  and  sank  slowly  decper  and  deeper.  When  it  stopped, 
and  the  Tiiilor  looked  about  bim,  he  saw  another  larce 
Chamber  like  the  first  in  cxtent,  but  there  was  mueb  more 
to  attract  bis  attention  and  wonder.  In  the  walls  were  cut 
recesses,  in  wbich  stood  vessels  of  clcar  glass,  some  filled 
with  coloured  lluidi?,  and  others  with  a  bluisb  smoke.  On 
the  ground  of  the  hall  stood,  oppositc  each  otber,  two  great 
glass  chests,  wbich  at  once  excited  bis  wonder.  lle  stcpped 
np  to  them,  and  found  tbat  one  contained  a  handsome  builJ« 
ing  similar  to  a  Castle,  with  farm  buildings,  stables,  and  out- 
houses  atlached,  and  surroundod  by  all  other  necessaries. 
Bverything  was  diminutive,  but  made  so  carefully  and 
del»'  '  at  it  must  have  been  cxecuted  with  the  great-    | 

'  by  a  cunning  workman.     The  Tailor  could 

lis  eyes  away  from  this  curiosity,  but  the  voice 


*ir*y^v^'i'ivi.vivA'CiV;,iviW»iviv;^y>.v4»v»v^vivi,¥*>A*».rAy*. 


CXXXVI. 

The  Little  Lamb  and  the  Little  Fish. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  a  Brother  and  SLster  whci 
loved  one  another  very  much.  Their  own  mother  was 
dead,  but  they  had  a  stepmother  who  was  very  unkind  to 
thcm,  and  did  thera  privately  all  the  injury  she  could.  One 
dav  it  happened  that  the  two  were  playing  with  other  chil- 
d'^en  on  the  meadow  before  their  house,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  poiid  which  ran  pust  one  side  of  the  house. 
Round  this  the  children  iised  to  run,  joining  hands  and 


einging, 


**  Eneke,  Ben^ke,  let  me  go, 
And  I  will  give  my  birU  to  you; 
Tlie  bird  slmll  fctcli  of  «tmw  a  bunch, 
And  that  the  cow  shall  hnve  to  muncb ; 
The  cow  shall  give  nie  milk  so  sweet. 
And  that  TU  to  the  baker  take ; 
Who  with  it  shall  a  small  cake  bake, 
Tlie  cake  the  cat  sliall  have  to  eat, 
An<i  for  it  catch  a  monse  for  me, 
Which  I  will  tum  to  sausage  meat» 
And  cut  it  all  to  pieccs  P 

While  they  sang  they  ran  round  and  round,  and  upon 
•;vhom  the  word  "pieces"  feil  he  had  to  run  away,  and  the 
others  must  pursue  him  and  catch  him.  The  old  Step- 
mother stood  at  her  window  and  watched  the  game,  which 
vexed  her  very  much ;  but,  as  she  understood  witches'  arta, 
she  wished  that  both  of  the  ckildren  might  be  changed,  the 
one  into  a  lamb  and  the  other  into  a  fish.  Thereupon  the 
Brother  swam  round  the  pond  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  and 
the  Sister  trotted  to  and  fro  on  the  meadow,  sorrowful  and 
niihappy,  and  would  not  eat  or  touch  a  single  binde  of 
grass.      Thus  a  long  time   passed,   tili   one   day  foreign 
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rode  into  oui  Castle  yanl  undcr  the  pretext  of  not  being 
able  to  reach  tlic  next  lown,  and  requested  sbelter.  We 
trcatcd  his  requcst  with  cur  usiuil  courtesy,  and  he  entcr- 
taincd  us  for  tho  roätofthat  evening  with  liis  convcrsations 
and  relationd  of  his  various  adventuros.  My  Brotber  even 
took  such  a  fancy  to  hiin  that  he  pressed  hini  to  sUiy  for  a 
couple  of  days,  to  which  he  consented  after  some  hesitatioo. 
Jjate  at  night  we  arose  from  table,  and  aller  the  Stranger 
had  been  shown  to  his  apartmeiit,  I  hastened,  weary  as  I 
was,  to  lay  myself  down  on  the  soft  fi'athers  of  iny  l>ed.  I 
had  scarcely  drop|>ed  iusleep  when  I  heard  the  U^nes  of  a 
delicious  strain  of  mu8ic.  I  c^>uld  not  couceive  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  I  resolved  to  summon  .my  cham- 
bermaid,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  rooin.  To  m y  astonish- 
ment  it  sceined  as  if  a  mouutain  were  laid  upon  my  breast^ 
and  all  power  of  speech  was  so  taken  away  from  me  by 
some  invisible  means,  that  I  was  iinable  to  iitter  a  single 
wonl.  Meanwhile,  I  Siiw,  by  the  shining  of  the  lainp,  the 
Slranger  step  iiito  my  rooin  through  two  doors  which  l 
ßup|X)sed  were  fast  closed.  Ile  ai>proached  nie,  and  said 
that  by  the  aid  of  enchantinents  which  were  at  his  «Tvic« 
he  had  caused  the  notes  of  the  inusic  which  had  awakem-d 
me,  and  that  now  he  was  coine  at  all  risks  to  offer  nie  his 
heart  and  hand.  My  indignation,  however,  at  his  enchant- 
inents was  so  great  that  I  deigned  no  answor  to  bim;  and 
for  a  long  timc  he  remaincd  irnmovable  before  me,  ap 
parently  waiting  my  favourable  decision.  As  I  continued 
•ilent,  however,  he  declared  passionately  that  he  woiild 
revcnge  himself,  and  find  some  means  to  punish  mv 
baughtiness;  and  sosaying  he  quitted  my  room.  I  passed 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  greatcst  anxiety  and  did  not 
»lecp  tili  morning,  and  thcn  as  soon  as  I  awokc  1  hastened  to 
*ny  Brother  to  teil  bim  of  what  had  haj^pened  to  me^  hui 
I  found  him  not  in  his  room,  and  the  sorvants  told  me  that 
bad  ridden  out  to  hunt  with  the  Slranger  at  daybreak- 


^^^^ 
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Simeli-Mountain. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  two  Brothers,  the  one 
rieh  anJ  the  other  poor.  The  rieh  man,  however, 
gave  nothing  to  the  poor  one,  who  earned  a  miserable 
living  by  treading  in  com ;  and  sometimes  he  was  so  badly 
off  that  he  had  no  bread  for  his  wife  or  children.  Once  ho 
was  trundling  his  barrow  through  the  forest,  and  suddenly 
he  perceived  on  one  side  of  the  road  a  great  mountain, 
naked  and  uncultivated ;  and,  because  he  had  never  ob- 
served  it  before,  he  stopped  in  astonishment.  As  he  stood 
tbus,  tvvelvc  great  Wild  Men  came  up,  and,  thinking  they 
were  robbers,  he  pushed  his  barrow  among  the  brughwöo(i, 
and  climbed  up  a  tree  to  watch  their  proceedings.  The 
twelve  men  went  up  to  a  mountain  and  exclaimed,  "Semsi- 
Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain,  openl"  Imraediately  the  hill» 
parted  in  tvyo,  and  the  twelve  men  entering  it  closed  again 
as  soon  as  they  had  done  so.  In  a  little  while  the  mountain 
opened,  and  the  men  came  out  carrying  heavy  sacks  on  their 
Shoulders,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  all  emerged  into  daylight 
they  Said,  "  Semsi-Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain,  shut  yourself 
^up !  Then  the  hill  closed  directly,  and  there  was  no  open- 
ing  to  be  seen,  and  the  twelve  men  went  away.  When  they 
were  out  of  sight  the  poor  man  descended  from  the  tree, 
feeling  curious  to  know  what  was  hidden  in  the  mountain. 
So  he  went  up  and  said,  "Semsi-Mountain,  Semsi-Mountain, 
openl"  It  opened  directly,  and  stepping  in  he  found  tho 
hill  Mas  hollow  and  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  and  in  tho 
further  part  of  it  heaps  of  pearls  and  precious  stones  were 
accumulaled  like  com.  Tlie  poor  man  did  not  know  what 
to  lake,  for  there  were  so  many  treasures  to  choose  from ;  al 


buy  brcail  and  wine  for  his  wifc, 
iifpjrd  to  live  frL-ely  and    lik-ral 
poor  and  duing  giXMl  to  everybod 
cnine  lo  an  end  he  went  to  liis 
measure,  witli  nhicli  he  fetcbed  i 
none  of  the  prccious  stones,     A 
this  measuro,  but  this  time  his  bi 
ciled,  f(ir  tije  ricli  man  had  for  a 
ficid  witli  his  property,  and  hia  i 
and  lie  could  not  conceive  where 
paid,  or  what  he  did  wilh  the  meas 
hiniäfif  of  a  stratagetn,  and  spread 
Bure  ivUli  pitch;  and,  when  Lis  brol 
fiiund  a  gi)lil  pieuis  sticking  in  it. 
his  Brother,  iiiul  asked  hiin  what 
the  ineasurc,    "Com  and  bean8,"8a 
rieh  man  showcd  the  gold  piece,  anü 
if  hc  did  iint  t^II  che  truth  to  take 
The  piNir  Brotiier  therefbre  related 
ihe  rieh  man,  harnessing  his  hors« 
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treasnrea  whicb  he  had  seen,  "Simeli-MoaDtain,  Simeli- 
Mountain,  open  I"  he  cried ;  but  ihat  was  not  the  right  name, 
and  the  niountain  moved  not,  but  remaincd  closed.  Soon  he 
became  terrified,  but  the  longer  he  thought  the  more  bewil- 
dered  he  became,  and  all  bis  treasurea  avaiied  nothing.  Iq 
the  eveuing,  however,  the  mountain  opened,  and  the  twelve 
robbera  came  in,  and  aa  soon  aa  they  saw  the  rieb  man  thoy 
laughed  and  exclaimed,  "  Äh !  hnve  we  caught  you  at  l^t, 
my  biid?  did  you  tbink  we  had  not  remarked  your  two 
prevJous  Visits,  wben  we  could  not  catch  you?  but  this 
tiine  you  will  not  go  out  again." 

"  It  was  not  me,  but  niy  Brother,"  cried  the  rieh  man ; 
but  his  protestationa  were  of  no  uae,  and  beg  aa  he  might 
tuT  hia  life,  thcy  had  no  inercy,  but  cut  off  bis  head. 
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Soon,  however,  fat  Kaie  became  nc 
Harry,"  said  slie  one  day,  "  why  should 
williout  necessity,  and  haraas  the  beat 
dnys?  Would  il  not  be  better  if  we  g 
wliich  now  diaturb  ua  every  morning  ii 
our  neighbour,  and  let  him  give  us  in 
which  we  can  place  behiod  tbö  bouse  in 
ttfWrwarJs  need  trouble  no  more  aboul  i 
iio  iix>l.-ir;g  arter,  and  bave  not  to  be  dri 
tbö  meadow,  for  tbey  will  fly  out  and  rel 
selves  and  coIJect  thoir  hoaey  without  s 
oiir  pnrt," 

"  You  bave  spoken  like  a  wiae  wo 
Ilarry;  "let  ua  pursue  your  plan  wiibc 
honey  botb  tastes  and  nourishea  better 
and  can  be  kept  much  longer  1" 

The  neighbour  willingly  gave  a  bee 
for  tlio  Iwo  goftta,  and  certainly  tbe  bees 
ly  from  early  morning  tili  lato  in  tbe  i 
of  their  bive,  and  fiUed  it  too  with  a  bI 
honey,  so  that  Harry  was  able  to  take 
in  tbe  autumn. 

This  jar  tbey  placed  on  a  board  whic 
wall  in  their  sleeping-room;  and  as  tbej 
Stolen  fnm  theni,  or  tliat  ihe  mice  migl 
it,  fat  Kate  fetched  a  stout  hazt;l-stick 
bed,  so  that  sbe  could  reuoh  it  without  t 
get  up,  and  drive  away  by  these  means  tl 

I>;izy  Harry,  bowever,  would  not 
noonday ;  "  Ue  who  risea  early  waatea  1 
Bald.  Öue  morning  wben  the  bright  c 
atill  in  bis  bed,  and  he  had  just  awal 
aleep,  be  said  to  bis  wife,  "  You  wome 
you  bavo  been  stealing  some  of  the  hon 
bcfore  you  eat  it  all  out,  that  we  barter 


Going  odt  A-TRAVELLDta 


arce  see   out  of  hia  eyes. 
"You  should  say,  'Thera 


the  ear,  so  tbat  he  could  e 
"What  aball  I  saj,  tÜen?" 
lies  a  carcase  in  ita  grave!'" 

So  all  the  next  day  the  Youth  went  on,  Baying,  "  Thera 
lies  a  carcase  in  its  grave!"  Preaently  he  met  a  wagj^n 
füll  of  people.  "Good  morningl  there  lies  a  carcase  in  ita 
grave !"  saitl  the  Youth.  As  he  spoke  the  waggon  feil  into 
tlie  grave,  and  the  driver,  jumping  off,  gave  the  Youth  » 
cut  with  bis  whip,  and  drove  him  home  to  hia  Mother. 

And  all  bis  life  long  afterwards  he  never  went  out  ^ 
travelling. 


1^.7!>^^ 
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Strong  Hans. 


T^HERE  was  once  upon  a  lime  a  man  and  hia  wife,  whc 
-*-  had  but  one  child,  and  they  lived  in  a  solitarj  Valley 
all  alone.  Once  it  happcned  that  the  woman  went  into  the 
forest  to  collect  firewood,  and  took  with  her  the  little  Hans, 
who  was  just  turned  two  years  of  age.  It  was  the  begiD* 
ning  of  spring,  and  the  child  took  great  delight  in  the 
various  flowers  which  were  ihen  blooming;  and  running 
from  one  to  another,  they  strayed  für  into  the  forest.  Sod- 
denly  two  robbers  jumped  up  out  of  a  thicket,  and  seiziog 
the  mother  and  child,  carried  them  deep  into  the  black 
wood,  whcre  from  year  to  year  nobody  ever  penetrat^. 
The  poor  woman  begeed  the  robbers  earnestlj  to  let  her 
and  her  child  go  home,  but  their  hearts  were  of  stone,  nml 
they  paid  no  attention  to  her  weoping  and  prayers,  but 
only  used  force  to  drive  her  on  fuither.  After  thev  had 
thus  travelled  over  two  miles,  through  thorns  and  bushcs, 
they  came  to  a  rock  in  which  was  a  door,  whereat  the  rob- 
bers knocked  and  immediately  it  opened  of  itself.  Then 
they  had  to  pass  through  a  long  gloomy  passage,  and  can.e 
at  length  to  a  great  caye  lighted  by  a  fire  which  was  burn« 
ing  on  the  hearth.  On  the  wall  were  hanging  swonls, 
sabres,  and  other  weapons,  which  shone  in  the  liglit;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  cave  was  a  black  table,  at  which  the 
four  robbers  sat  down  to  play,  and  at  the  head  sat  the 
Captain.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  woman  enter, 
came  up  to  her  and  said  that,  if  she  were  quiet  and  no; 
passionate,  they  would  do  her  no  härm,  but  she  would 
bave  to  take  care  of  their  household ;  and  if  she  kept 
eve^*'*^'*^«  in  good  order,  she  would  be  well  treated.    So 
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his  own  figure  reflected  like  an  ass.  The  sigbt  made  him 
Bo  sad  that  he  wandered  away  frora  his  home,  attended 
but  by  one  trusty  friend.  *They  travelled  to  and  fro  for 
many  months,  and  at  last  came  U>  a  kingdom  over  which 
ruled  an  old  King,  who  had  an  only  but  very  beautiful 
daughter.  "  Ilere  we  will  stay,"  said  the  Ass  Prince ;  and, 
knocking  at  the  palace-door,  he  cried  out,  "Open,  if  you 
please !  a  visitor  Stands  without  who  wishes  to  come  in." 
The  door  was  not  opened,  and  so  the  Ass  sat  down  on  tho 
Steps  and  played  his  lute  in  the  most  charming  way  with 
his  two  fore-feet.  At  this  the  guard  at  the  door  opened 
his  eyes  very  wide,  and  running  to  the  King  told  him  that 
a  young  Ass  was  at  the  door,  who  was  playing  the  lute 
like  a  regulär  musician.  "  Let  him  come  in  then,"  said  the 
King.  But,  as  soon  as  the  Ass  entered,  all  began  to  laugh 
at  such  a  lute-player,  and  he  was  told  to  sit  down  and  feed 
with  the  slaves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  This  he  would 
not  do,  but  said,  "  I  am  no  common  animal,  I  am  a  distin- 
guished  Ass."  "  If  you  are  so,"  said  the  others,  "  take 
your  place  with  the  soldiers."  **No;  I  will  sit  by  the 
King  himself,"  said  the  Ass.  The  King  laughed,  but  said, 
good-naturedly,  *'Yes,  it  shall  be  so,  as  you  desire;  come 
up  hitlicr."  By-and-by  the  King  asked,  "  How  does  my 
daughter  please  you?"  The  Ass  turn*^d  his  head  towards 
her,  looked  at  her,  and,  nodding,  said,  **  The  Princess 
pleases  me  beyond  measure,  she  is  so  beautiful  as  I  have 
never  secn  any  one  bcfore."  "  Well,  then,  you  shall  sit 
b^^  her,"  said  the  King.  "That  is  just  right,"  said  the 
Afs,  and,  sitting  down  by  hur  side,  he  ate  and  drank  with 
her,  for  he  kncw  how  to  conduct  himself  before  Company. 
At  this  court  the  noble  beast  stayed  many  months ;  but 
ßoon  he  began  to  think,  " Of  what  use  is  all  this?  I  may  as 
well  return  home;"  and,  hanging  his  head  down,  he  went 
to  the  King  and  mentioned  his  wishes.  But  the  King  had 
become  very  partial  to  the  Ass,  and  said,  "  What  is  the 
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matter,  mj  dear  fHend  ?  joa  look  as  mir  ■■ 
cruet.  Do  stop  with  me,  I  will  givs  yoa  whataver  jtna 
desire;  doyouwant  moDej?**-  "No,"  said  tbe  Aa^  ehap 
king  bis  bead.  "  Do  joa  oeed  treasures  or jgwelaT"  **  Mok" 
"Will  joQ  have  the  half  öf  my  kingdom?"  "Ah,  do^ 
DO  I"  "  I  woald  I  knev  what  woald  conteot  700,**  eried 
ihoKing;  "will  you  bare  mjbefiuüful  daaghter  towife?" 
"  Oh  jea  I  that  would  pleoae  me  well,"  replied  the  Ah,  and 
his  apirits  returned  at  onc«s  for  it  was  tbe  very  thing  fa«  bad 
wished.  So  thereupoo  a  large  and  magnifioent  wedding 
waa  celebrated.  At  night,  when  the  bride  and  bridq^room 
were  aboat  u>  go  to  their  sleeping-apartmen^  the  King  tocdc 
a  fancy  to  know  if  he  would  retaio  bis  form  or  no^  «ad  so 
he  bade  a  servant  to  conceal  bimself  in  bis  room.  By-aod- 
by,  wben  they  entered,  the  bridegroom  bolted  the  door 
after  him,  and  then,  believing  tliat  he  and  bis  wife  were 
alone,  be  threw  off  liis  Ass's  skin,  and  atood  up  a  band- 
some  and  well-formed  mun.  "  Now  you  eee,"  aaid  be  to 
bis  bride,  "  who  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not  unwortby  of  yoa." 
She  was  of  couree  in  transports  of  joy  to  see  tbe  good 
change,  and  kissed  him,  and  thcnceforth  loved  him  dearly, 
As  suon  03  rnoniing  came  over,  he  gut  up  and  put  oa 
again  bis  skin,  so  thut  no  onc  ever  would  have  knowa 
what  was  conc«a1eil  bcneath  it.  Soon  the  old  King  came, 
and  wbcn  he  saw  the  Aaa  he  exclaimed,  "Abi  wbat,  up 
already  1"  and  then  turning  to  bis  daugbter  be  Said  to  her, 
"  Alasl  you  are  doubtieas  in  gricf,  bccauae  you  have  not 
really  a  human  bueband."  "Oh  no,  dear  fiither,"  sb« 
rcplicd;  "I  love  him  aa  much  as  if  be  were  tbe  band* 
someat  man  posaible,  and  I  will  comfort  him  oll  my  life." 

The  King  went  away  astonisbed;  but  the  serrant  fbt- 
Iowed  him  and  told  him  what  had  happened.  "  Tbat 
nerer  can  bo  true,"  said  tlie  King.  "Then  watcb  youraelf 
to-night,  my  lord  King,"  anawered  tbe  serrant;  "and  you  ■ 
will  aee  witb  your  owd  eyes  the  truth  of  my  words;  hut  ] 
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would  advise  you  to  snatch  away  the  skin  aad  burn  it,  and 
tlien  your  son-in-law  will  be  corapelied  to  show  himself  in 
bis  true  character.  "  Your  ad  vice  is  good,"  said  the  King; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  everybody  was  asleep, 
he  slipped  into  the  Chamber  of  bis  «K)n-in-law,  and  when  he 
looked  at  the  bed  the  moonbeama  showed  clearly  that  it 
was  no  Ass,  but  a  fine  young  man  who  laid  in  it,  while  by 
the  side,  the  skin  had  been  thrown  down  on  the  floor.  The 
King  took  the  skin  up  and  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  made, 
into  which  he  threw  it,  and  stood  by  tili  it  was  burut  to 
ftshes.  He  was  anxious  still  to  see  how  the  youth  would 
behave  when  he  discovered  his  loss,  and  so  he  stopped  the 
rest  of  the  night  watching.  At  daybreak  the  youth  arose, 
and  looked  about  for  his  ass-skin;  but  he  could  find  it 
nowhere.  Then  he  was  frightened,  and  cried  out  in  sor- 
row  and  anguish,  "  Alas  1  I  must  make  my  escape  1"  But 
as  he  left  the  room,  he  found  the  King  Standing  outside, 
who  said,  "  Whither  away,  my  son,  in  such  a  hurry  ?  what 
do  you  intend?  ßemain  here;  you  are  too  handsome  a 
man  to  be  rcadily  parted  with.  I  will  give  you  now  the 
government  of  half  of  my  kingdom,  and  at  my  death  you 
shall  have  the  whole." 

"So  wish  I  that  this  good  beginning  may  have  a  good 
ending,"  said  the  youth.     "  I  will  remain  with  you." 

Thereupon  the  old  King  put  the  half  of  the  kingdom 
under  his  care,  and,  when  he  died  about  a  year  after,  the 
whole  government  descended  to  the  young  King,  and  in 
another  year  he  was  called  upon  to  rule  the  kingdom 
of  his  own  father,  who  died  and  left  it  to  him.  And 
over  these  two  countries  he  ruled  so^wiscly  that  the  peo- 
ple  prospered,  and  his  Queen  and  he  wero  happy  aad 
contented. 
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the  gardcn,  and  tbund  it  quite  a  wildernefts  and  fall  of 
thorns  and  wecds.  As  he  walked  about^  a  wild  buar  sod- 
denly  sprang  out  at  him,  but  he  gave  it  such  a  blow  with 
bis  staiT,  that  it  feil  down  at  his  feet  dcad.  So  he  threw  it 
over  his  Shoulder,  and,  taking  it  honne,  put  it  on  a  spitto 
roast,  and  ehuckicd  over  the  treat  it  would  be.  Afterwardi^ 
the  thrce  agreed  that  everj  daj  they  should  take  it  hj 
turns — iwo  to  go  out  and  hunt,  and  the  third  to  remain  at 
home  and  cook  for  each  nine  pounds  of  meat.  Tbe  firal 
day  the  Fir-Twistcr  remained  at  home ;  and  Hans  and  the 
Rock-Splitier  went  out  hunting.  While  the  former  wai 
busy  at  home  with  his  oooking,  thcre  came  to  the  Castle 
gate  a  shrivellcd-up  liltle  old  man,  who  asked  for  meat 

"  Take  yourself  oiV,  you  sneak  1"  replied  the  oook ;  **yoti 
want  no  meati"  But  scarcely  had  he  said  tbese  worda 
than,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  little  insignificant  old  man 
sprang  upon  him  and  thrashed  him  so  with  his  fista,  that 
he  cüuld  not  protect  himself  from  the  blows,  but  was  at 
last  forced  to  drop  down,  gasping  for  breath.  The  little 
man  did  not  leave  tili  he  had  fully  wreaked  his  vengeance; 
but  whcn  the  other  two  returned  from  hunting,  the  Fi^ 
Twister  said  nolhing  to  thera  of  the  old  man  or  his  bl«^*s, 
for  he  thought,  when  thcy  remained  at  home,  they  mio-htas 
well  have  a  trial  with  the  fellow;  and  the  bare  thouc^htof 
It  pleased  him  very  much. 

The  following  diiy,  accordingly,  tbe  Rock-Splitter 
stopped  at  liome,  and  it  happened  to  him  just  as  it  hvA 
done  to  the  Fir-Twister;  the  old  man  beat  him  unme^ 
cifully  because  he  would  give  him  no  meat.  When  Üie 
otiiers  came  home  at  evening,  the  Fir-Twister  perceived  at 
once  what  had  hapj)ened;  but  both  held  their  tongueä^ 
thinking  that  Uans  should  also  taste  of  the  supper. 

llans,  whose  turn  it  now  was  to  stay  at  hon^e,  did  ha 
work  in  the  kitclien  as  he  thought  lit,  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  polish  the  kettle,  the  little  man  cume  and  d» 
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the  basket,  and  Saeme  said,  "  Sovv-bristles ;"  and  the  little 
Man  said,  *' Well,  so  it  shall  be,  and  remain."  When  he 
arrived  at  the  King'a  Castle,  and  said  he  had  apples  with 
which  the  King's  Daughter  could  eat  herseif  well,  they 
would  not  let  him  in,  and  told  him  there  had  already  beea 
one  who  had  made  fools  of  them.  But  Saeme  insisted  ho 
had  really  such  apples;  they  should  only  let  him  in.  At 
hist  they  believed  him,  and  took  him  before  the  King;  but 
when  he  opened  the  basket  he  had  nothing  but  sow-bristlea. 
That  annoyed  the  King  most  dreadfully,  so  that  he  had 
Saeme  whipped  out  of  the  house.  When  he  got  home  ho 
told  them  what  had  happened  to  him.  Then  came  the 
youngest  boy,  whom  they  had  always  called  stupid  Jack, 
and  asked  the  Father  whether  he,  too,  might  go  with 
apples,  "  Yes,"  said  the  Father,  "you  are  just  the  right 
sort  of  fellow ;  if  the  clever  ones  can't  succeed,  what  will 
you  be  able  to  do  ?"  The  boy  did  not  believe  it.  **  Well, 
Father,  I  will  go  too."  "Get  away,  you  stupid  chapi" 
said  the  Father;  "you  must  wait  tili  you  grow  wiser;" 
and  then  turned  his  back  upon  him ;  but  the  boy  tugged 
at  his  smock-frock  behind  and  said,  "  Now,  Father,  I  will 
go  too."  "  Well,  just  as  you  like ;  go — you  will  be  sure 
to  come  back,"  he  answered  in  a  spiteful  way.  The  boy 
was  beyond  measure  delighted,  and  jumped  for  joy.  "  Ay, 
there  I  act  like  a  fool  I  You  get  stupider  from  one  day  to 
the  next,"  said  the  Father.  That  did  not  aflfect  Jack  a  bit, 
who  would  not  be  disturbed  in  his  joy.  As  night  soon 
came  on,  he  thought  he  would  wait  the  next  morning; 
any  how,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  court  that  day. 
Ile  could  not  sleep  that  night  in  bed,  and  when  he  only 
ilumbered  a  little  he  dreamed  of  beautiful  maidens,  of 
Castles^  gold»  silver,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Early  next 
morning  he  went  his  way,  and  soon  the  little  Man  in  his 
iron  dress  met  him  and  asked  him  what  he  had  in  the 
basket     "Apples,"  he  answered,  "with  which  the  Kin^a 
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Caughter  slionld  eat  faenelf  welL**  "  WeU,"  aüd  the  ütttt 
Man,  "such  it  sholl  be,  and  remain.**  Bat  at  coort  thqr 
would  not  let  Jack  in  at  all ;  for  that  there  had  been  two 
who  bad  said  they  brongfat  appleo,  and  one  had  frogs*  l^^ 
and  thfl  other  Bow-bristles.  Bat  Jack  inäated  tTemeiidonaly 
he  had  no  frogs'  lega,  bat  the  mögt  beantiliil  applea  that 
grew  in  the  kingdom,  As  he  apoke  so  oioelj  Üie  door^i 
keeper  thonght  be  could  not  be  telliog  a  lia,  and  let  bim 
in ;  and  thejr  did  quite  rigbt  too,  for,  when  Jack  anecrered 
the  boBkct  befoje  the  King,  gold-yellow  apples  came  tam- 
bling  out.  The  King  waa  delighted,  and  had  aoma  of 
them  token  to  hia  danghter  at  once,  and  waited  in  anxions 
expectation  nntil  they  shoold  bring  him  word  vhat  eSfeot 
they  bad.  Kot  long  after  news  is  bronght  him ;  bat  what 
think  you  it  vaa7  Itwas  the  Daughter  herseif  1  As  soon 
as  sbe  had  ate  of  those  apples  sbe  bad  jumped  out  of 
bcd  quite  well.  What  the  King's  delight  waa  cannot  be 
described. 

But  now  the  King  would  not  give  Jack  bis  Daagbter  to 
marry,  and  said  thnt  he  must  first  make  bim  a  boat  that 
would  swim  more  like  a  boat  on  land  thau  in  the  water. 
Jack  agrees  to  the  condition,  and  goes  home  and  teils  how 
he  haa  fared.  So  tbe  Fatber  sends  Hele  into  the  wood 
to  make  such  a  boat;  be  worked  away  diligently,  and 
whistled  the  while.  At  midday,  when  the  sun  waa  at  tbe 
highest,  comes  the  little  Iron  Man,  and  aska  what  he  ia 
making.  *'  Wooden  boat,"  answers  he.  The  little  Man 
anawered,  "Well,  so  it  shall  be,  and  remain."  In  the 
erening  Hele  thinka  he  has  made  tbe  boat;  bat,  wben  be 
is  going  to  get  into  it,  it's  notliing  but  wooden  bowla.  The 
rext  day  Saeme  goes  into  tbe  wood;  but  it  went  no  otbet 
with  him  tban  with  Hele.  On  the  third  day  stupid  Jack 
goes :  he  works  very  hard,  »o  that  the  wood  reaoanded  all 
tbrough  with  bis  heavy  blows,  and  be  sang  and  whistled 
besides  right  merri'y.    The  little  Man  came  to  bim  at  mid^ 
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day  when  it  was  the  hottest,  and  asked  him  what  he  waa 
making.  "  A  boat  which  will  go  on  dry  land  more  like  a 
boat  than  on  the  water,"  he  answered,  "  and  that  when  he 
had  done  it  he  should  marry  the  King's  daughter."  "Well," 
Said  the  little  Man,  "  such  a  one  it  shall  be,  and  rernain." 
In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  turned  to  gold,  Jack  waa 
ready  with  his  boat  and  all  things  belonging  to  it ;  he  got 
in  and  rowed  towards  the  Castle ;  but  the  boat  went  as  fast 
as  the  wind.  The  King  sees  it  from  a  long  way  off;  but 
will  not  give  Jack  his  Daughter  yet,  and  says  he  muii  first 
take  a  hundred  hares  out  grazing  from  early  morning  to 
late  in  the  evening,  and  if  one  were  missing  he  should  not 
have  his  Daughter.  Jack  is  quite  contented,  and  the  next 
day  goos  out  with  his  herd  to  the  meadow,  and  keeps  a 
sharp  look  out  that  none  stray  away.  Not  many  hours  had 
passed  away  when  a  maid  comes  from  the  Castle,  and  says, 
Jack  is  to  give  her  a  hare  directly,  as  some  visitors  had  ar« 
rived.  But  Jack  saw  through  that  well  enough,  and  said 
he  would  not  give  her  one ;  the  King  might  treat  his  vis- 
itors to  hare-pepper.  But  the  maid  did  not  believe  him, 
and  at  last  set  to  scolding.  So  Jack  said  that  if  the  King's 
Daughter  came  herseif  he  would  give  her  a  hare.  The 
maid  told  them  that  in  the  Castle,  and  the  King's  Daughter 
did  go  herseif.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  little  Han  had 
come  again  to  Jack  and  asked  him,  what  he  was  doing 
there.  "  Oh,  he  had  got  to  watch  a  hundred  hares  so  that 
none  ran  away,  and  that  he  was  to  marry  the  King's 
Daughter,  and  be  King."  "Good!"  said  the  little  Man, 
"  there's  a  whistle  for  you,  and  when  one  runs  away  only 
yjLst  whistle  and  he  will  come  back  again."  When  the 
King's  Daughter  came,  Jack  gave  her  a  hare  into  her  apron. 
But  when  she  had  got  about  a  hundred  steps  off,  Jaok 
whistles,  and  the  hare  jumps  out  of  the  cloth,  and  jump, 
jump  I  is  back  to  the  herd  directly.  In  the  evening  the 
hare-herd  whistles  again,  and  looks  to  see  they  are  aLl^v^x^ 
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and  drive  theni  to  the  cwüe.  The  Eäng  'vmdered  bow 
Jack  had  beea  able  to  take  care  of  a  handnd  haita,  so  thst 
none  ahoald  ran  <^:  but  he  woiild  not  yet  give  him  hii 
Daughter  ao  eaaily,  but  said  he  must  get  Imn  a  featfaer  Utah 
the  old  Oriffin'a  tail. 

Jack  Starts  at  once,  and  marches  right  briakly  on.  In 
the  erening  he  arriTea  at  a  caatle,  whcre  fae  aaks  for  a 
night'a  lodgiog,  for  at  tbat  tarne  there  was  no  such  thingi 
as  botela;  and  the  master  of  the  casüe  greeta  him  verf 
dvillj,  and  asks  him  where  he  is  going  to  7  Jack  anawer^ 
"To  the  old  Griffin."  "Ob,  indeedl  to  tbe  oldOrifGn; 
tbey  say  he  knows  eveiything,  and  I  have  lost  tbe  key  to 
an  iron  money-chest ;  perhaps  yoa  would  be  good  enougb 
to  aek  him  wbere  it  is  ?"  "  Ceriainly,"  said  Jack,  "  that  I 
will."  Early  the  next  morning  he  started  offagain  on  his 
road,  and  arrives  at  another  castle,  where  he  again  passes 
the  night.  When  the  people  learned  that  he  was  going  to 
the  old  Griffin,  theysaid  "a  daughter  was  ill  ia  the  house; 
they  had  already  tried  every  possible  remedy,  but  without 
e£fcct;  would  he  be  klnd  enough  to  ask  old  Griffin  what 
would  eure  her  7"  Jauk  said  be  would  do  it  wilh  pleasure, 
and  went  on  again.  He  arrives  at  a  lake ;  and,  iiisiead  of 
a  ferry-boat,  there  was  a  big  man  who  had  to  carry  every- 
body  over.  Tbe  man  asked  him  where  he  was  bound  for  7 
"  To  the  old  Griffin,"  said  Jack.  "  Wben  you  get  to  him," 
said  the  man,  "Just  ask  him  why  I  am  obliged  to  carry 
everybody  over  tbe  water."  "  Yea,  to  be  sure,"  said  Jack ; 
"goodness  graciousl  yea,  willingly  I"  The  man  thentook 
him  up  OQ  his  Shoulder,  and  carried  him  over.  At  last 
Jack  arrives  at  tbe  old  Griffin's  house,  and  ouly  found  the 
wife  at  home— not  old  Griffin.  The  woman  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  so  he  told  her  he  must  have  a  feather 
from  old  Griffin's  tail ;  and  that  in  a  Castle  they  had  lost 
tlie  key  to  the  money-chest,  and  be  was  to  ask  the  Griffin 
where  it  was;  and  then,  in  another  Castle,  the  daughter 
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was  ill,  and  he  was  to  know  what  would  make  her  well 
again  ;  then  not  far  from  there  was  the  water,  and  the  man 
who  was  obliged  to  carry  everybody  over,  and  he  should 
very  much  like  to  know  why  the  man  was  obliged  to 
carry  everybody  over."  "  But,"  said  the  Woman,  "  look 
you,  my  good  friend,  no  Christian  can  speak  with  a  Griffin ; 
Le  eats  them  all  up ;  but,  if  you  like,  you  can  lie  there 
ander  his  bed,  and  at  night,  when  he  is  fast  asleep,  you 
can  reach  out  and  pull  a  feather  out  of  his  tail ;  and  as  to 
tliose  things  that  you  want  to  know,  I  will  ask  him  myself." 
Jack  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  got  under 
the  bed.  In  the  evening  old  Griffin  came  home,  and  when 
he  stepped  into  the  roora  he  said,  "  Wife,  I  smell  a  Chris- 
tian !"  "  Yes,"  said  the  Wife,  "  there  has  been  one  here  to- 
day,  but  he  went  away  again."  So  old  Griffin  said  no  more. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  Griffin  was  snoring  away 
lustily,  Jack  reached  up  and  pulled  a  feather  out  of  his  tail. 
The  Griffin  jumped  up  suddenly,  and  cried,  "  Wife,  I 
smell  a  Christian  I  and  it  was  just  as  if  some  one  had  been 
plucking  at  my  tail."  The  wife  said,  "  You  have  no  doubt 
been  dreaming.  I  have  told  you  already  that  one  has 
been  here  to-day,  but  that  he  went  away  again.  He  told 
me  all  sorts  of  things :  that  in  a  Castle  they  had  lost  the 
key  of  the  money -ehest,  and  could  not  find  it."  "  Oh,  the 
fools  1"  exclaimed  the  Griffin  ;  "  the  key  lies  in  the  wood- 
ßhed,  behind  the  door,  under  a  log  of  wood."  "And 
further,  he  said  that  in  a  Castle  the  daughter  was  ill,  and 
they  knew  no  means  to  eure  her."  "  Oh,  the  fools !"  said 
the  Griffin,  "  under  the  cellar  Steps  a  toad  has  made  its 
nest  of  her  hair,  and  if  she  got  the  hair  back  again  she 
would  be  well."  "  And,  then  again,  he  said,  at  a  certain 
place  there  was  a  lake,  and  a  man  who  was  obliged  to  carry 
everybody  over."  "  Oh,  the  fool !"  said  the  old  Griffin,  "  if 
be  were  only  to  put  somcbody  into  the  middle  he  need  not 
carry  any  more  over." 
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Sarly  nezt  morDing  the  old  Oriffia  got  op  aoa  went 
on^  and  so  Jack  geta  from  ander  the  bed  with  snoh  a  beao* 
tiful  feather,  and  he  had  heard  what  the  Giiffin  had  said 
abont  the  key,  the  daogbter,  and  the  man.  Tbe  wife  re 
peated  it  all  to  bim  eo  that  ba  shoold  not  fo^a^  and  tlien 
he  Started  off  towards  home.  He  oame  to  the  man  at  tbe 
TBter  fint,  and  he  aaked  bim  directly  wbat  tbe  Griffia 
bad  aaid ;  bat  Jack  said  he  most  carry  him  orer  flrst,  and 
then  he  would  teil  him.  So  he  carried  him  oyer ;  and 
when  they-got  there  Jaok  told  bim  be  only  bad  to  put 
Bomebody  into  the  middle  and  then  be  need  carry  no  mora 
The  man  was  delighted  beyond  meaanra,  and  told  Joäk  tbat 
oat  d  gratitnde  he  shoald  like  to  carry  him  over  and  back 
once  more.  But  Jack  said  nay,  he  would  save  bim  the 
trouble ;  be  was  quite  contented  witb  him  already,  and  then 
wcnt  on.  Then  he  arrived  at  the  castle  where  the  daugbter 
was  ill ;  he  took  her  on  bis  Shoulder,  for  she  was  not 
able  to  walk,  and  carried  her  down  tbe  cellar  stairs,  and 
then  took  the  toad's  nest  from  under  the  bottom  step,  and 
put  it  into  the  daughter's  hand,  and  all  at  once  ehe  jnmps 
off  bis  Shoulder,  up  the  stairs  before  him,  and  is  quite  well. 
Now  the  father  and  mother  were  delighted  indeed,  and 
made  Jack  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  he 
wanted  they  gave  him.  When  Jack  orrived  at  tho  othcr 
Castle  be  went  straight  to  the  wood-shed,  and  found  tbe 
key  right  enougb  behind  the  door,  under  the  log  of  wood, 
and  took  it  to  the  master.  He  was  not  a  littlc  pleaaed,  and 
gave  Jack  in  return  a  great  deal  of  gotd  that  was  in  the 
box,  and  all  sorts  of  tbings  beaides,  such  as  cows,  and 
sbeep,  and  goats.  When  Jack  got  to  the  King  with  all 
tbose  things,  with  the  money,  and  gold  and  silver,  and  tbe 
cowa,  aheep,  and  goats,  the  King  asked  hiir  wherever  h« 
had  come  by  all  tbat.  So  Jack  said  the  old  Griffin  would 
give  one  aa  muob  as  one  liked.  The  King  thought  he 
Bould  find  a  use  for  that  sort  of  thing  himaelf,  and  so  started 
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off  to  tbe  Griffin ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  water  he  linfv 
pened  to  be  tlie  first  who  arrived  there  since  Jack,  and  the 
man  put  hirn  in  the  middle  and  wolked  oS,  und  the  King 
was  drowiied. 

So  Jack  morried  the  King'a  Daughter  and  became  King. 


Snow-White  and  Rose-Bed. 


^'pHEBE  was  onoe  a  poor  Widow  who  lived  alone  m  her 
■'-  hut  with  her  two  cbildrea,  who  were  called  Snow* 
White  and  Bose-Bed,  becauee  they  were  like  the  Sowera 
which  bloomed  on  two  rose-bushea  which  grew  before  the 
cottage.  But  they  were  two  as  pioua,  good,  iadustrion^ 
and  amiable  children,  aa  anj  that  were  in  the  world,  only 
SnowWhit«  waa  more  quiet  and  gentle  tfaan  Bose-Bed. 
For  Bose-Red  would  run  and  jump  about  the  meadow^ 
seeking  flowers  and  catching  butterfliea,  while  Snow- White 
Bat  at  homo  helping  her  Mother  to  keep  house,  or  reading 
to  her  if  there  were  nothing  eise  to  do.  The  two  children 
loved  one  anolher  dearly,  and  alwaya  walked  hand-in-haud 
when  they  went  out  together;  ond  ever  when  they  talked 
of  it  they  agreed  that  tliey  would  never  separate  from  eact 
other,  and  that  whatever  one  bad  the  otherahoold  share. 
Often  they  ran  deep  into  the  forest  and  gathered  wild  ber- 
ries ;  but  no  beast  ever  harmed  them.  For  the  hare  would 
eat  cauliflowers  out  of  tbeJr  handa,  the  fawn  would  graze 
at  their  aide,  the  gonts  wouM  frisk  about  them  in  play,  and 
the  birds  remained  perched  on  the  bougha  singing  as  if 
nobody  were  near.  No  accident  ever  befell  them ;  and  if 
they  stayed  late  in  the  forest,  and  night  came  upon  them, 
they  used  to  lie  down  on  the  moss  and  sleep  tili  morning; 
and  because  their  Mother  knew  tbey  would  do  so,  abe  feil 
no  concem  about  them.  One  time  when  they  had  thus 
paased  the  night  in  the  foreat,  and  the  dawn  of  moming 
awoke  them,  they  saw  a  beautifui  Child  dressed  in  ahining 
white  sitting  near  their  couoh.  She  got  np  and  looked  at 
them  kin.lly,  bat  without  saying  anything  weat  ioto  tha 
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forest;  and  when  the  children  looked  round  thoy  saw  that 
where  they  had  slept  was  close  to  the  edge  of  a  pit,  into 
which  they  would  have  certainly  fallen  had  they  walked  a 
couplc  of  Steps  further  in  the  dark.  Their  Mother  told 
them  the  figure  they  had  seen  was  doubtless  the  good  angel 
wlio  watches  over  children. 

Snow-White  and  Eose-Eed  kept  their  Mother's  cottage 
so  clean  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  enter  it.  Every  morning 
in  the  summer-tinie  Eose-Eed  would  first  put  the  house  ia 
Order,  and  then  gather  a  nosegay  for  her  Mother,  in  which 
she  always  placed  a  bud  from  each  rose-tree.  Every  win- 
ter's  morning  Snow-White  would  light  the  fire  and  put  the 
kettle  on  to  boil,  and  although  the  kettle  was  made  of 
copper  it  yet  shone  like  gold,  because  it  was  scoured  so 
well.  In  the  evenings,  when  the  flakes  of  snow  were  fall- 
ing,  the  Mother  would  say,  "  Go,  Snow-White,  and  holt 
the  door ;"  and  then  they  used  to  sit  down  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  mother  would  put  on  her  spectacles  and  read  out 
of  a  great  book,  while  her  children  sat  spinning.  By  their 
side,  too,  laid  a  little  lamb,  and  on  a  perch  behind  them  a 
little  white  dove  reposed  with  her  head  under  her  wing. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  thus  sitting  comfortably 
together,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  as  if  somebody 
wished  to  come  in.  "  Make  haste,  Eose-Eed,"  cried  her 
Mother ;  "  make  haste  and  open  the  door ;  perhaps  there  is 
ßome  traveller  outside  who  needs  shelter."  So  Eose-Eed 
wcnt  and  drew  the  holt  and  opened  the  door,  expecting  to 
ßee  some  poor  man  outside ;  but  instead,  a  great  fat  Bear 
poküd  his  black  head  in.  Eose-Eed  shrieked  out  and  ran 
back,  the  little  lamb  bleated,  the  dove  fluttered  on  her 
perch,  and  Snow-White  hid  herseif  behind  her  mother'a 
bed.  The  Bear,  however,  began  to  speak,  and  said,  **  B« 
no*  afniid,  I  will  do  you  no  härm ;  but  I  am  halffrozen, 
und  wish  U)  come  in  and  warm  myself." 

"Poor  Bear!"   cried  the  Mother;    "come  in  and  lie 
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down  before  the  fire;  bat  take  oare  yaa  do  not  Irarn  yoar 
■kia ;"  and  then  ahe  ooDtinned,  "  Come  her^  Boae-Bed  and 
Snow- White,  the  Bear  will  not  hann  jon,  he  means  hoD- 
onrablj."  So  they  both  came  back,  and  bf  dagreea  tbe 
lamb  too  and  the  dove  OTercame  their  ftan  and  welomned 
the  rongh  visitor. 

"  Yoa  children  I"  aaid  the  Bear,  belbre  Im  entered, 
"come  and  knock  the  snow  off  mj  ooat."  Aaä  they 
fetched  their  brooms  and  swept  him  dean.  Then  ha 
Btretched  himaelf  before  the  Are  and  gnimbled  oat  hii 
Batisfacüon ;  and  in  a  little  wbile  the  children  1 
ßimiliar  enoagh  to  play  tricks  with  the  nnwieldj  i 
They  pulletl  his  long  shaggy  skin,  aet  their  feet  apon  bis 
back  and  roUed  him  to  and  fro,  and  even  ventnred  t6  best 
bim  with  a  hazel  stick,  laughing  when  he  grumbled.  The 
Bear  bore  all  their  tricks  good  lemperedly,  and  if  tbey  hit 
too  hard  he  cried  out, 

'  LesTS  ma  m;  life.  jou  childra^ 

SiHiv-WItite  anj  Row-Retl, 
Or  jou'll  nererwed." 

When  bed  time  came  and  the  othere  were  gone,  tlio 
Mother  aaid  to  the  Bear,  '^You  mny  sleep  here  on  tha 
bearth  if  you  like,  and  then  you  will  be  safely  protected 
from  the  cold  and  bad  weaiher." 

As  soon  as  day  broke  tlie  two  children  let  the  Bear  ont 
Bgain,  and  he  trottcd  away  over  the  enow,  and  ever  after- 
wards  he  came  every  evening  at  a  certain  bour.  ITe 
woiild  lie  down  on  tho  hearth  and  allow  the  children  to 
play  wilh  him  aa  much  as  they  llked,  tili  by  degrees  they 
bt^came  so  accu.storned  to  him  tlmt  the  door  was  lefi  na- 
bolted  tili  their  black  friend  urrived. 

But  as  aooo  aa  spring  returned,  and  everything  out  of 
doora  was  green  agnin,  the  Bear  one  morning  told  Snow« 
White  that  he  muat  leave  her,  and  coald  not  retum  duriug 
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the  whole  summer.  "Where  are  you  going,  tben,  dear 
Bear  ?"  asked  Snow- White.  "  I  am  obliged  to  go  intx)  the 
forest  and  guard  my  treasures  from  the  evil  Dwarfs ;  for  in 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  hard,  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
in  their  holes,  and  cannot  work  through ;  but  now,  since  the 
ßun  has  thawed  tbe  earth  and  warmed  it,  the  Dwarfs  pierce 
through,  and  steal  all  they  can  find ;  and  what  has  onc6 
passed  into  their  hands,  and  gets  concealed  by  them  in 
tlieir  caves,  is  not  easily  brought  to  light."  Snow-White, 
however,  was  very  sad  at  the  departure  of  the  Bear,  and 
opened  the  door  so  hesitatingly  that  when  he  pressed 
through  it  he  left  behind  on  the  sneck  a  piece  of  his  hairy 
coat;  and  through  the  hole  which  was  made  in  his  coat, 
Snow-White  foncied  she  saw  the  glittering  of  gold;  but 
she  was  not  quite  certain  of  it.  The  Bear,  however,  ran 
hastily  away,  and  was  soon  hidden  behind  the  trees. 

Soine  tirne  afterwards  the  Mothersent  thechildren  into 
the  wood  to  gather  sticks;  and  while  doing  so,  they  came 
to  a  tree  which  was  lying  across  the  path,  on  the  trunk  of 
which  something  kept  bobbing  up  and  down  from  the 
grass,  and  they  could  not  i magine  what  it  was.  When 
they  came  nearer  they  saw  a  Dwarf,  with  an  old  wrinkled 
face  and  a  snow-white  beard  a  yard  long.  The  end  of  this 
beard  was  fixed  in  a  split  of  the  tree,  and  the  little  man 
kept  jumping  about  like  a  dog  tied  by  a  chain,  for  he  did 
not  know  how  to  free  himself  He  glared  at  the  Maidens 
with  his  red  fiery  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why  do  you  stand 
there  ?  are  you  going  to  pass  without  oflfering  me  any 
assistance  ?"  "  What  have  you  done,  little  man  ?"  asked 
Rose-ßed.  "  You  stupid,  gaping  goose  I"  exclaimed  he. 
"I  wanted  to  have  split  the  tree,  in  order  to  get  a  little 
wcod  for  my  kiichen,  for  the  little  wood  which  we  use  is 
ßoon  burnt  up  with  great  faggots,  not  like  what  you  rough 
greedy  people  devour!  I  had  driven  the  wedge  in  prop- 
erly,  and  everything  was  going  on  well,  when  the  smooth 
u.— 11  16  ^ 
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fold  their  wings  over  their  heads,  and  the  brindled  CJow 
blinked  with  both  eyes.  Then  the  Maiden  asked,  ^Shall 
we  not  also  take  our  restV"  The  Old  Man  replied  ai 
before 

•Pretty  Hen,  pretty  Cock, 
And  pretty  brindled  Cow,  « 

"Wbat  bave  you  to  say  to  that  T 

"  Cluck,  cluck  I"  replied  the  animals,  meaninfi^-* 

*  You  bave  eaten  with  us, 
You  bave  drunk  too  with  na, 
You  bave  tliougbt  of  ua  kindly  too^ 
And  we  wiab  you  a  good  nigbt'a  reat* 

So  the  Maiden  went  down  the  staira,  and  shook  up  the 
feather-beds  and  laid  on  clean  sheets,  and  wben  they  were 
ready,  the  Old  Man  came  and  laid  down  in  one,  Vith  hia 
white  beard  stretching  down  to  his  feet.  The  girl  then 
laid  down  in  the  other  bed,  first  saying  her  prayers  before 
she  went  to  sleep. 

She  slept  quietly  tili  midnight,  and  at  that  hour  there 
began  such  a  tumult  in  the  house  that  it  awakened  her. 
Presently  it  began  to  crack  and  rumble  in  every  comer  of 
the  room,  and  the  doors  were  slammed  back  against  the 
wall,  and  then  the  beams  groaned  as  if  they  were  being 
riven  away  from  their  fastenings,  and  the  stairs  feil  down, 
and  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  roof  feil  in,  Soon 
after  that  all  was  quiet,  but  the  Maiden  took  no  barm, 
and  went  quietly  off  again  to  sleep.  When,  however,  tbe 
bright  light  of  the  morning  sun  awoke  her,  what  a  siglit 
met  her  eyes  I  She  found  hereelf  lying  in  a  large  chamt«r, 
with  everything  around  belonging  to  regal  pomp.  On  the 
walls  were  represented  gold  flowers  growing  on  a  green 
silk  ground :  the  bed  was  of  ivory  and  the  curtains  of  red 
velvet,  and  on  a  stool  close  by  was  placed  a  pair  of  slippera 
ornamented  with  pearls.  The  Maiden  thought  it  was  all 
a  dream ;  but  presently  in  came  three  servants  dressed  in 
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Luckily  just  thcn  the  two  Maidens  arrived,  and  tried  to 
release  thc  beard  of  ihe  Dwarf  from  the  fishing  line;  but 
both  were  too  closely  entangied  for  it  to  be  done.  So  the 
Maiden  pullcd  out  her  scissors  again  and  out  oflF  another 
piece  of  the  beard.  When  the  Dwarf  saw  this  done  he  was 
in  a  great  rage,  and  exciairaed,  "  You  donkey  I  that  is  the 
way  to  disfigure  my  face.  Was  it  not  enough  to  cut  it 
once,  but  you  must  now  take  away  the  best  part  of  nr  y 
fine  beard?  I  dare  not  show  myself  again  now  to  my  own 
people.  I  wish  you  had  run  the  soles  oflFyour  boots  before 
you  had  come  here!"  So  saying,  he  took  up  a  bag  of 
pearls  which  laid  among  the  rushcs,  and  without  speaking 
another  word,  slipped  off  and  disappeared  behind  a  stone. 

Not  many  days  after  this  adventure,  it  chanced  that  the 
Mother  sent  the  two  Maidens  to  the  next  town  to  buy 
thread,  needles  and  pins,  laces  and  ribbons.  Their  road 
passed  over  a  common,  on  which  here  and  there  great 
pieces  of  rock  were  lying  about.  Just  over  their  heada 
they  saw  a  great  bird  flying  round  and  round,  and  every 
now  and  then,  dropping  lower  and  Iowcr,  tili  at  last  it  flew 
down  behind  a  rock.  Immediately  after  ward»  they  heard 
a  Piercing  shriek,  and  running  up  they  saw  with  affright 
that  the  eagle  had  caught  their  old  acquaintance,  the  Dwarf, 
and  was  trying  to  carry  him  off.  The  compassionate  chil- 
dren  thereupon  laid  hold  of  the  little  man,  and  held  him 
fast  tili  the  bird  gave  up  the  struggle  and  flew  off.  Aa 
soon  then  as  the  Dwarf  had  recovered  from  his  fright,  he 
exclaimed  in  hissqueaking  voice,  "Could  you  not  hold  me 
more  gently?  You  have  seized  my  fine  brown  coat  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  all  torn  and  füll  of  holes,  meddling 
and  interfering  rubbish  that  you  are  I"  With  these  words 
he  shouldered  a  bag  filled  with  precious  stones,  and  slipped 
away  tc  his  cave  among  the  rocks. 

The  Maidens  were  now  accustomed  to  his  ingratitude, 
nnd  so  they  walked  on  to  the  town  and  trarv^acted  their 
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Love  and  Sorrow  to  share. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Tailor  so  quarreh 
that  his  poor  Wife  could  never  get  on  with 
although  she  was  botli  affcctionate,  pious,  and  industr 
He  was  discontented  with  whatever  she  did ;  and  w 
not  only  niutter  and  scold,  but  even  knock  her  about, 
beat  her.  At  last  the  Magistrate  was  told  of  his  conc 
and  thc  Tailor  was  summoned  and  put  into  prison  ti] 
ßhould  bchave  better.  For  a  long  time  he  was  kepl 
bread  and  water,  and  at  length  released,  after  being 
monished  to  beat  his  Wifo  no  inore,  but  to  live  with  he 
concord,  and  to  sbare  affcclion  aud  sorrow,  as  it  wa 
that  married  people  should  do. 

Für  some  time  all  went  on  well;  but  soon  the  Ti 
feil  into  his  old  hnbits,  and  grcw  more  and  more  dis< 
tentcd  and  qnarrelsome.     Ilowever,  because  he  dared 
beat  his  Wilc,  he  would  pull  her  hair  instead;    and 
diiy  she  escaj)ed  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  doors.     ' 
Tailor  pursued  her  with  his  yard  measure  and  shear 
his  hauds,  and  ashc  did  not  gain  on  her  steps  he  threw 
measure  and  shcars  at  her.     The  poor  woman  ran  ro' 
thcir  court^  while  her  husband   continued    to  throw 
Ehears  at  her;  and  if  he  missed  his  aim  he  abused  her 
if  lie  hit  her  he  langhed.     Ile  kept  up  this  sport  so  1 
that  the  neighbours  came  to  thc  assistance  of  his  Wife 
he  was  takcn  a^rain  beft)re  the  ^fagistrate  and  remindei 
his  promise.     "My  dcar  lord,"  replied  the  Tailor,  **  I  h 
kept  to  what  I  promised ;  I  have  not  beaten  my  Wife 
»hared  with  her  afFection  and  sorrow." 

"  IIow  can  that  bo  I"  asked  the  Judge ;    "  when 
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the  prince,  and  Rose-Red  to  bis  brother,  with  whom  they 
Bhareii  the  immense  treasure  which  the  Dwarf  had  collectod. 
The  old  Molher  also  lived  for  manyyears  happily  with  her 
two  diildren,  and  the  rose-trees  which  had  stood  before  the 
cottago  were  ptanted  now  before  the  palace,  and  produoed 
every  year  beautiful  red  aod  white  roses. 


CLXIV. 

King  Wren. 


TN  the  olden  times  the  birds  had  their  own  particular  lan« 
*•  guage,  which  each  of  them  understood  ;  now  it  soiiDded 
like  a  piping,  now  like  a  screeching,  now  like  a  whistling; 
and  with  some  like  music  withjout  words.  Once  it  came 
into  the  heada  of  the  birds  that  they  would  go  no  longer 
without  a  King,  but  would  choose  one  among  themselves. 
Only  one  bird,  the  Plover,  was  opposed  to  this  plan ;  "  Free 
I  have  lived  and  free  I  will  diel"  he  said,  and  so  flew 
angrily  away,  crying,  "  Where  shall  I  rest?  where  shall  I 
rest?"  He  flew  on  tili  he  cameto  an  unfrequented  swamp, 
and  therc  he  stayed,  and  ncver  showed  himself  again 
among  his  fellows. 

The  birds  kept  to  their  first  resolution,  and  one  fine 
May  morning  they  all  assembled  together  from  the  woods 
and  fields.  Thcre  were  the  Eagles  and  Finches,  the  Owls 
and  the  Crows,  the  Larks  and  the  Sparrows;  (need  I  name 
them  all  ?)  for  even  the  Cuckoo  came,  and  the  Hoopoe  his 
coachman,  so  called  because  he  always  appears  two  days 
earlier ;  also  a  very  small  Bird  who  as  yet  had  no  name, 
mingled  in  the  crowd.  The  llen,  who  by  chance  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  affair,  wondcred  at  the  innmense 
assemblage.  **  Wat,  wat,  wat,  is  all  this  ?"  she  quackcd, 
but  the  Cook  comforted  his  dear  Hen,  by  telling  her  what 
it  all  meant.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  be  Kinc 
who  could  fly  the  highest,  and  thereupon  a  green  Frog 
which  sat  among  the  bushes  began  to  croak,  **  Natt,  natt» 
natt,  natt!"  because  it  thought  that  there  would  be  many 
tears  shcd  on  that  account.  But  the  Crow  cried  out,  "  Back, 
croaker  1  everything  will  be  kept  quict." 


CXLIII. 


The  Turnip, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  brothers  who  had 
both  served  as  soldiers,  but  one  had  got  riches  wliilo 
tlie  other  remained  poor.  So  the  poor  man,  in  order  to 
help  hirnseif  out  of  his  difficulties,  drew  oflF  bis  soldiering 
coat  and  turned  ploughman.  He  dug  and  ploughed  over 
his  piece  of  land,  and  then  sewed  some  turnip  seed.  Soon 
the  seed  l^gan  to  show  itself  above  ground,  and  there  grew 
one  turnip  immensely  large  and  thick,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  would  never  have  done  growing,  but  was  a  princesa 
among  turnips ;  and  as  there  had  never  before  been  seen 
such  a  turnip,  so  also  there  has  never  been  such  another 
since.  At  length  it  was  such  a  size,  that  it  fiHed  of  itself 
a  whole  cart,  and  two  oxen  were  required  to  draw  it ;  but 
the  poor  man  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it,  or  whether  it 
would  be  the  making  of  his  fortune,  or  just  the  contrary. 
At  last  he  thought  to  himself  that  if  he  sold  it  he  should 
not  get  very  much  for  it;  and  as  to  eating  it,  why  the 
ordinary  sized  turnips  would  do  as  well;  and  so  he  re- 
solved  to  take  it  to  the  King  and  oflFer  it  to  him.  So 
thinking,  he  laid  it  on  a  cart,  and  harnessing  two  oxen, 
took  his  turnip  to  court  and  presented  it  to  the  King. 
"What  curious  tbing  is  this?"  asked  the  King ;  "such  a 
wonderful  sight  I  have  never  before  seen,  though  I  have 
looked  at  some  curiosities;  pray  from  what  seed  was  this 
grown?  or  are  you  a  luck-child  who  have  picked  it  up?" 

"  Oh  no,"  Said  the  man,  "  I  am  no  luck-child,  but  only 
a  poor  soldier,  who,  because  he  could  not  get  enough  to 
live  on,  has  pulled  oflF  his  uniform  and  turned  to  tilling 
^and.     I  have  got  a  brother  who  is  rieh  and  well  knowa 
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into  which  it  crept  and  called  out  in  its  shrill  voice,  "  I 
am  King,  I  am  Kingl" 

"You  our  King!"  replied  tlie  other  birds  in  a  rage^ 
•*do  you  think  your  cunning  shall  gain  you  anything?" 
and  they  resolved  to  keep  the  poor  Bird  in  the  hole  and 
Btarve  bim  out  Thcreupon  the  Owl  was  sei  to  keep  watch 
during  the  night,  and  forbidden  to  let  out  his  cbarge  on 
pain  of  death  I  Then,  because  they  were  weary  with  so 
much  flying,  and  the  evening  was  come,  the  other  birda 
went  to  bed  with  their  wives  and  children,  leaving  the 
Owl  Standing  alone  by  the  mouse-hole,  staring  into  it  with 
both  his  eyes.  By-and-by  the  Owl  began  to  feel  tired,  and 
thought  one  eye  would  do  to  watch  that  the  evil  thing  did 
not  escape,  while  he  went  to  sleep  with  the  other.  Soon 
the  Little  Bird  peeped  out,  and  thought  about  escaping; 
but  the  Owl  perceived  him,  and  drove  him  back.  Then 
the  Owl  bcgan  to  close  first  one  eye,  and  go  to  sleep  with 
that,  and  tlien  the  other,  and  so  he  intended  to  pass  the 
whole  night;  but  unluckily  he  onee  forgot  to  open  the  one 
eye  when  he  shut  the  other,  and  so  going  to  sleep  with 
büth  he  did  not  remark  the  Little  Bird,  who  took  advan- 
tage  of  this  slip  to  make  his  escape. 

From  that  time  the  Owl  dared  not  any  nnore  sufifr 
himself  to  bc  seen  by  day,  for  fear  the  other  birds  shoulJ 
pursue  him,  and  maltreat  him.  He  flies  now  only  during 
the  night  and  persecutes  mice,  because  they  make  such,  to 
him,  unfortunate  holes  I  The  Little  Bird,  too,  did  not  like 
to  venture  among  the  others,  lest  he  should  be  iniured,  or 
killed.  He  concealed  himself  in  the  hedges :  and  when  he 
thought  himself  quite  safe,  he  called  out,  "I  am  King,  I 
am  King!"  Thcrefore  the  other  birds  called  him  IIed«Te- 
King  in  scorn,  and  that  means  the  Wren. 
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on  a  bough,  and  then  took  flight  The  Soldier,  however, 
worked  bimself  about  in  the  sack  tili  he  got  his  head 
through  a  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  he  perceived  that  the 
noise  which  had  saved  him  was  made  by  a  Student,  a 
young  fellow  who  was  singing  and  shouting  snatches  cf 
ßongs  as  he  walked  along.  As  soon  as  this  Student  was 
just  under  the  trec,  the  man  in  the  sack  called  out,  "I 
hope  you  are  well  at  this  lucky  moment."  The  Scholar 
looked  about  him  and  wondered  where  the  voice  came 
from,  for  he  could  see  nobody ;  at  last  he  said,  "  Who  calls 
me  ?"  "  Raise  your  eyes  and  you  will  see  me  sitting  above 
here  in  wisdom's  sack.  In  a  short  time  I  have  learnt  greal 
things ;  in  fact,  this  place  beats  all  schools  hollbw !  In  a 
little  while  I  shall  have  learnt  everything,  and  then  I  shall 
descend  and  mix  with  my  fellow  men.  I  understand 
astronomy  and  the  signs  of  heaven,  the  motion  of  all  the 
winds,  the  sand  in  the  sea,  the  art  of  healing  the  sick,  the 
virtue  of  every  herb,  birds  and  stones  I  Were  you  once  in 
this  place  you  would  feel  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  to  sit  in 
the  sack  of  wisdom  1" 

When  the  Scholar  heard  all  this  he  was  astonished,  and 
Baid,  "Blessed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  found  you  I  can  I 
not  also  come  a  little  while  into  the  sack?" 

"For  a  short  time  I  will  allow  ycu  to  take  my  place  in 
consideration  of  some  reward  and  your  fair  speech;  but 
you  must  first  wait  an  hour,  for  there  is  one  piece  of  learn- 
ing  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  mastered." 

The  Scholar  accordingly  sat  down  to  wait,  but  the  time 
appeared  to  him  terribly  long,  and  he  soon  began  to  pray 
to  be  allowed  to  take  his  place,  because  his  thirst  for  wis- 
dom was  so  great.  The  man  in  the  sack  at  length  pitied 
his  impatience,  and  told  him  to  let  the  sack  down  carefully 
by  the  rope  which  held  it,  and  then  he  should  get  in. 
Thereupon  the  Scholar  let  him  down,  and,  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  sack,  delivered  the  man,  and  as  soon  as  ha 
n.— 11* 


CLXVI. 


The  Biitcrn  and  tlie  Iloopoe. 


"  TX7IIERE  (lo  you  find  tl.e  best  pasturage  for 

▼  ▼     fltxjks?''  askcd  a  Master  üf  an  old  Cowherd. 

"  Ilere,  Master,  wliere  the  grass  is  neither  too  thicl 
too  scarce ;  eise  it  is  no  use  I" 

"  Why  not?*'  asked  the  Master. 

"Do  you  hear  tliat  moaniiig  cry  out  on  the  mead< 
asked  tlie  Cowherd ;  **  that  is  the  Bittern,  who  was  oi 
henlsman,  and  the  Iloopoe  also.     I  will  teil  you  the  t 

"The  Bitteni  once  kej)t  his  flocks  on  a  flouris 
green  meadow,  where  flowers  grew  in  great  abund; 
so  that  ihc  eows  boeame  fiit  and  mettlesomc.  But 
IIo(>j>oc  drove  his  caltle  to  a  high  and  barren  hill  w 
the  wind  twistod  the  s:ind  about,  and  his  eows  ther« 
grew  thin,  and  gaincd  no  strcn^th.  Wlien  evening  c 
and  the  floeks  h:id  to  be  drivcMi  honie,  ihe  Bittorn  c 
not  colleet  his  eows,  bL'cause  thev  were  so  well  fed 
they  ran  away  from  hini.  Ile  callod  to  tliom,  *  Conie  1 
pretty  cowsT  but  in  vain,  tliey  puid  no  attention  to 
words.  The  Iloopoe,  on  the  eontrary,  could  not  get 
eows  upon  their  legs,  tlicy  were  beeome  so  weary 
strengthh'ss.  ^Up,  up!  getu))P  he  cried ;  but  it  waj 
use,  they  reniaincd  lying  on  the  sand.  And  so  it  al\ 
happcns  when  one  does  not  keop  things  in  moderal 
And  to  tiiis  day,  although  tliey  no  longcr  kcep  flocks. 
Bittern  cries  daily,  *Buut  herum,'  and  the  Iloopoe 
npl  upT" 
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CXLIV. 

The  Hen  Roost. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Enchanter  who  col- 
lected  around  him  a  great  cro wd  of  folks,  before  whom 
he  performed  his  wonderful  tricks.  Among  other  thinga 
he  caused  an  old  hen  to  be  brought  in,  which  raised  a 
heavy  beam  for  a  roosting-place,  as  though  it  were  as  hght 
as  a  feather.  But  there  was  a  Girl  Standing  by  who  had 
found  a  four-bladed  leaf  of  shamrock,  through  which  she 
became  so  wise  that  no  trick  could  deceive  her,  and  she 
saw  the  pretended  beam  was  nothing  but  a  straw.  So  she 
cried  out,  "  Do  you  not  see,  you  people,  that  it  is  no  beam, 
but  a  straw  which  the  hen  is  carry ing?"  Thereupon  the 
enchantment  vanished,  and  the  gazers,  perceiving  the  truth, 
hunted  the  Enchanter  away  with  scorn  and  ridicule. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Girl  was  to  be  married,  and 
in  a  very  smart  dress  she  walked  in  great  State  over  the 
ficids  which  led  to  the  cliurch.  All  at  once  she  came  to  a 
large  swollen  stream,  over  which  there  was  no  bridge  or 
plank  to  cross  by.  Thereupon  the  bride  was  in  distress, 
but,  holding  her  dress  up,  she  tried  to  wade  through  the 
water.  But  just  as  she  came  about  the  middle  of  it  a 
voice,  which  was  that  of  the  Enchanter,  cried  derisively, 
"  Ah  1  where  are  your  eyes,  that  you  take  this  place  for 
water?"  At  these  words  her  eyes  were  opened,  and  she 
perceived  that  she  stood  holding  up  her  dress  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  of  com  flowers,  Then  she  in  her  turn  got 
laughed  at  by  the  spectators ;  so  the  Enchanter  turned  the 
tables  upon  her. 


The  Old  Beggar-Woman- 


ONCE  npon  a  time  there  was  an  old  Woman,  vbo 
begged  as  ;oa  maj  have  aeea  otber  old  iromeD  do; 
and  when  anybodj  gave  her  anything  she  would  say,  **Qod 
blesB  yoQ  1"  Now  thia  old  Beggar- Woman  went  to  a  door, 
and  before  the  fire  atood  a  good-natnred  lad  mnning  him> 
seif;  and,  as  soon  as  he  aaw  tbe  poor  Woman  Bbivering 
outside,  he  aaid  to  ber,  "  Gome  and  wann  jouraelC"  She 
went  in ;  bat  going  too  near  tbe  öre,  ber  old  rags  began  to 
burn  before  ehe  waa  aware  of  it.  Tbe  yoath  etood  and 
looked  at  ber;  bat  should  he  not  bave  extinguiahed  tbe 
fire?  Certainlj — and  if  be  bad  no  water  at  band,  he 
Bhould  bave  cauaed  water  to  flow  ont  of  hia  eyea ;  and  ao 
two  cbnrmiDg  bttle  atreama  would  bave  beea  giren  1 


CXLVI. 


The  Three  Sluggards. 


ACERTAIN  King  had  three  Sons,  all  of  whom  he 
loved  so  much  tliat  he  did  not  know  which  he  should 
name  to  bc  King  after  him.  When  the  day  of  bis  death 
approached,  he  called  them  to  bis  bedside,  and  thus  spoke 
to  them  :  "  Dear  children,  I  have  sometbing  on  my  mind 
which  I  wish  to  teil  you ;  whichever  of  you  is  the  laziest, 
he  shall  be  King  when  I  am  dead." 

"  Then,  fatber,  the  kingdom  belongs  to  me,"  said  the 
eklest  Son ;  "  for  I  am  so  lazy,  that  if  I  lie  down  to  sleep, 
and  tears  come  into  my  eyes,  so  that  I  cannot  close  them, 
I  yet  go  to  sleep  without  wiping  them  away  I" 

"  The  kingdom  belongs  to  me,"  cried  the  second  Son; 
"for  I  am  so  lazy  that  when  I  sit  by  the  fire  to  warm 
myself,  I  allow  my  boots  to  scorch  before  I  will  draw  away 
my  feet." 

But  the  third  Son  said,  "  The  kingdom  is  mine,  father, 
for  I  am  so  lazy  that  were  I  about  to  be  hanged,  and  even 
had  I  the  rope  round  my  neck,  and  any  one  should  give 
me  a  sharp  sword  to  cut  it  with,  I  should  suffer  myself  to 
bc  swung  off  before  I  took  the  trouble  to  cut  the  rope." 

As  soon  as  the  Father  heard  this  he  said  to  bis  young- 
est  Son,  "  You  have  shown  yourself  the  laziest  of  all,  and 
you  shall  be  King." 


.^-3:^*» 


CLXVIII. 

Misfortune. 


WnEN  misfortune  pursucs  any  one,  it  will  find 
out  iiito  wliatevcr  corner  he  may  crecp,  or  how< 
fiir  he  may  flee  over  the  world. 

Nüw,  once  upon  a  tinic,  a  certain  man  became  so  p 
that  he  had  not  a  single  faggot  of  wood  left  wlierewit 
light  his  fire.  So,  lic  went  iiito  tlie  forest  to  feil  a  tree, 
they  wcre  all  too  large  and  too  stroiig ;  and  he  penctn 
decper  among  thcm  tili  he  fouiid  one  vvhich  he  thoi 
would  do.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  raise  his  axc  he 
ceived  a  pack  of  wolves,  Coming  out  of  the  brush\v( 
who  howlcd  drea<lfully  as  they  canie  nearer.  Tiie  1 
threw  away  his  axe,  and  ran  tili  he  carne  to  a  bridge.  ' 
deep  water,  howcver,  had  rotted  the  bridge ;  and  so, 
as  he  Wiis  about  to  run  ovcr  it,  it  cracked  and  feil  into 
water.  Wliat  was  he  to  do  iiow?  If  he  stopped  still, 
wolves  would  overtake  hini  and  tear  hirn  to  pieccs;  s< 
his  perplexity,  he  jumpcd  into  the  watcr,  but  liiere,  becc 
he  could  not  swini,  he  soon  began  to  sink.  13y  chan< 
couple  of  fisliermcn,  who  sat  on  the  other  bank,  saw  \\ 
and  one  of  tlieni  swam  after  him  and  brought  hiin  to  sh 
Then  they  laid  him  down  beneath  an  old  wall,  to  dr^ 
the  sunshine  and  regain  his  strength  a  bit.  But  jii^t  a? 
reeovercd  Ins  senses,  and  tried  to  thank  the  lishonnen 
their  help,  aad  to  teil  his  tale,  the  wall  feil  upon  liim 
crushed  him  r 
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years  which  rubs  its  beak  against  the  hill,  Änd,  when  the 
whole  shall  be  rubbed  away,  then  will  the  first  second  of 
eternity  be  gone  by." 

"  You  havc  answered  the  three  questions  liko  a  sage," 
Said  the  King,  "and  from  henceforward  you  shall  live 
with  me  in  my  palace,  and  I  will  treat  you  as  mj  own 
child." 
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faccs  for  pcople  to  laugh  at ;  and  all  the  apples  they  give 
me  to  cat  turn  out  sour  ones.  llow  often  is  sxidness  hidden 
bj  a  joke  1     But  thirty  years  I  can  never  endure  I" 

Thereupon  ten  years  were  allowed  to  him. 

Last  of  all  Man  appeared,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
requcsted  a  time  to  be  appointed  to  him,  "  You  shall  live 
thirty  years,"  was  the  reply ;  "  is  that  enough  ?"  "  What 
a  Short  time  1"  exclaimed  Man ;  '^  just  when  I  shall  bave 
built  myself  a  house,  and  lighted  a  fire  upon  tny  ohh 
hoarth,  and  just  when  I  shall  have  planted  trees  to  bear 
me  fruit  in  their  season,  and  I  am  thinking  of  enjoyinglife, 
I  must  die  I     I  pray  let  my  life  be  lengthened  T* 

**  The  eighteen  years  of  the  Ass  shall  be  added.'' 

**  That  is  not  enough  1"  said  Man. 

"You  shall  have  also  twelve  years  of  the  Dog's  Ufa" 

"Still  too  littlel"  replied  Man. 

"  Well,  then,  you  may  have  the  .ten  years  allowed  to 
the  Monkey  ;  but  you  inust  desire  no  more." 

Man  was  then  obliged  to  leave,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 

Thus  Man  lives  seventy  years.  The  first  thirty  are  the 
days  of  his  manhood,  wliicli  pass  quickly  away  ;  lie  isthen 
healthy  and  vigorous,  works  witli  pleasure,  and  rejoiees  in 
his  being.  Then  follow  tlic  eighteen  years  of  the  life  of 
the  Ass,  which  bring  to  him  one  bürden  after  another*  he 
must  work  for  com  which  nourishcs  others,  and  abuseand 
blame  bccome  tlie  reward  uf  his  labours.  Next  come  the 
twelve  years  of  the  Dog,  during  which  Man  has  to  sit  in 
Corners,  grunibling  because  he  has  no  longer  anv  teeth  to 
bite  wilh.  And  when  this  time  is  up,  ihen  the  ten  venra 
of  the  Monkey  bring  the  close  of  tlie  scene.  Then  Man 
becomeschildish  and  foolish,  and  does  stränge  tbino^  which 
make  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  children  I 
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he  nad  no  rest  in  bis  grave,  and  crerj  mid-tlay  he  VM 
coinpclled  to  come  and  eeek  for  the  Farthinga. 

So  the  parents  gave  the  F&rthings  to  s  poor  man,  and 
thc  Child  was  nevor  once  seen  again. 
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I  am  not  ungratcful,  I  prornisc  not  to  take  you  unawar 
but  I  will  send  iny  mci^scngers  before  I  come  and  k 
you." 

"  Vcry  well,"  said  thc  Young  Man  ;  "  tbat  is  a  bargj 
that  I  shall  know  whun  you  are  Coming,  and  so  long  sl 
be  safe  from  your  visit." 

With  this  undcrstanding  he  pursued  bis  way  men 
and  livt'd  in  prospcrity  for  some  time.  But  3''outh  j 
health  will  not  remain  for  ever;  soon  came  sicknesses  i 
troublcs  to  the  Young  Man,  so  that  he  complained  by  < 
and  could  get  no  rest  at  night.  '*I  shall  not  die,"  he  i 
to  himself,  "  for  Doalh  must  first  send  bis  messengers; 
I  wish  these  terrible  days  of  illness  wcre  over  I" 

By-and-by  he  did  get  well  again,  and  began  to  live 
usual.  One  day  somebody  knocked  at  tbe  window,  i 
looking  round  he  saw  Dcath  Standing  bebind  bim,  y 
Said,  **Follow  me,  the  hour  is  come  for  your  depart 
from  thc  world." 

"IIow  so?"  exclaimed  the  Man;  "will  you  break 
promise  that  you  made  to  me  to  send  your   inesseng 
bofore  you  came  yourself?     I  have  scen  none." 

"Be  silent,"  replied  Dcath  ;  "have  I  not  sent  you  < 
messengor  after  anothcr? — did  not  fever  come  and  s( 
you,  shakc  you,  and  lay  you  prostrate  ?— did  not  a  gi( 
ncss  oppress  your  head? — had  you  not  gout  in  all  y 
limbs? — did  not  a  siuging  noise  injure  your  ears? — ! 
not  you  lumbago  in  your  back? — a  film  over  your  eyes 
Above  all,  did  not  my  dcar  half-brother,  Sleep,  remind  ' 
of  me  every  night  when  you  laid  down,  as  if  you  m 
olready  dcad  ?" 

The  Man  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  all  tbis,  and  i 
rendering  himself  therefore  to  bis  fate  he  foUowed  Dea 
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The  Shreds. 


ONCE  upon  B  time  there  was  a  Maiden  who  was  very 
pretty,  but  lazy  and  careleas.  When  ahe  uaed  to  spin, 
slie  was  so  impatient  that,  if  there  chanced  to  be  a  little 
knot  in  ihe  tbread,  she  snapped  off  a  long  bit  with  it  and 
threw  the  pieces  down  on  the  ground  near  her.  Now  she 
had  a  Servant-Girl,  who  was  induBtrious,  and  used  to  gather 
tügetber  tbe  shreds  of  thread,  clean  them,  and  weave  them, 
tili  she  had  made  berself  a  dress  with  them. 

And  a  young  Man  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  lazy 

Maiden;  and  their  wedding-day  was  appointed.     On  the 

evening  before,  the  induatrious  Servant-Girl  kept  dandog 

about  in  her  fine  dress,  tili  the  Bride  exclaimed:— 

*  Ah  I  hov  Ilie  Oirl  dma  jnmp  aboat. 

Drened  in  mj  abreds  uid  luTinga  1' 

When  the  Bridegroom  heard  this,  he  asked  the  Bride  what 
she  meant,  and  she  told  him  ihat  tbe  Maid  had  worke 
hcrself  a  dress  with  the  shreds  of  thread  which  she  had 
thrown  away.  Aa  soon  as  Ihe  Bridegroom  heard  thia,  and 
saw  the  difference  between  the  laziness  of  his  intended  and 
the  industry  of  her  Servant,  he  gave  ap  the  Uistress,  ano 
chose  the  Maid  for  his  wife. 
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burn  the  house  down  7  there  is  a  fire  fit  for  any  one  to 
roast  an  ox  at !     "Wood  costs  raoney." 

If  the  maid,  while  Standing  at  the  wasbtub,  langbed  and 
repeated  to  herseif  what  she  had  heard,  he  would  scold  her, 
and  say,  "  There  Stands  a  goose,  chattering  and  forgetting 
her  work  with  her  gossip."  "Of  what  use  is  that  fresh 
fioap?  shameful  waste  and  a  disgraceful  dirtiness,  for  she 
wants  to  spare  her  hands  by  not  properly  rubbing  out  th« 
ßtainsl"  So  saying,  he  would  jump  up  and  throw  down  a 
whole  pailful  of  water,  so  as  to  set  the  kiteben  a  swim* 
mingl 

Once  they  were  building  a  new  house  near  bim,  and  he 
ran  to  his  window  to  look  on.  "There!  they  are  using 
that  red  sandstone  again  which  never  dries,"  he  said; 
"nobody  in  that  house  will  be  healthy.  And  see  how 
quickly  the  fellows  are  laying  on  the  stonesi  The  mortar 
too  is  not  properly  mixed;  gravel  should  be  put  in,  not 
Band.  I  expeet  the  house  will  fall  some  day  on  the  hcads 
of  its  owners."  So  saying,  he  sat  down  again,  and  did 
another  stitch  or  so;  but  soon  he  sprang  up,  and  throwing 
away  his  apron  exclaimed,  "  I  will  go  and  speak  to  those 
mcn  myself."  The  carpenters  were  at  work  just  then- 
"IIow  is  this?"  he  asked;  "you  are  not  cutting  by  line. 
Do  you  think  the  beams  will  lay  straight?  no,  they  will 
come  all  away  from  the  joists."  Then  he  snatched  an  axe 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  the  carpenters  to  show  bim  how 
he  should  cut;  but  just  then  a  waggon  laden  with  clay 
chanced  to  be  going  past,  so  Master  Cobblersawl  threw 
away  the  axe,  and  cried  to  the  peasant  who  was  with  it, 
*•  You  are  not  rightly  humane!  who  would  harness  young 
horses  to  a  heavily  laden  waggon  ?  the  poor  beasts  will  fall 
down  prcsently." 

The  peasant,  however,  gave  him  no  answer,  and  so  he 
went  back  to  his  Workshop  in  a  passion.  Just  as  he  was 
übout  to  commence  again  the  job  which  he  had  left»  hii 
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the  fatber.  "  In  a  merchant's  garden,"  was  the  reply. 
*0h  !  my  son,"  cried  the  Old  Bird,  "merchants  are  crafty 
people ;  truly  you  have  been  among  'the  world's  children, 
and  have  seen  their  cunning  waya;  take  care  tiowthat  you 
make  a  good  use  of  wbat  you  have  learnt;  and  do  not  be 
toc  conüding." 

Then  he  asked  the  second  Young  One  where  he  had 
been.  "  At  court,"  he  replied.  "Sparrows  and  those  sort 
of  birds  do  not  belong  to  such  places  as  that,"  said  the 
father ;  "  at  court  there  are  much  gold,  velvet,  silk,  armour, 
harness,  and  such  birds  as  hawks,  falcons,  and  owls.  Do 
you  keep  to  the  stables  where  they  störe  the  oats,  or  thrash 
out  the  corn,  and  then  you  can  satisfy  your  wants  with  a 
daily  supply  of  food."  "  Yes,  father,"  said  the  son ;  "  but 
if  the  boys  weave  their. straw  into  knots  and  meshes,  many 
a  one  may  get  hanged  by  them." 

"  Where  have  you  seen  that?"  asked  the  Old  Bird. 

"  At  court  among  the  stable  boys." 

"  Ah  1  my  son,  stable  boys  are  bad  boys!  If  you  have 
been  at  court  with  the  fine  lords,  and  yet  have  left  behind 
you  no  feathers,  you  have  learnt  carefully,  and  know  how 
to  behave  yourself  in  the  world ;  still  keep  a  sharp  watch, 
for  the  wolves  often  eat  the  cleverest  dogs." 

"  And  where  have  you  sought  your  living?"  asked  the 
Old  Bird  of  his  third  Young  One.  "  On  the  highways  and 
byways  I  have  turned  over  tubs  and  ropes,  and  so  now 
and  then  1  have  happened  with  com  and  barley  seed." 

"That  is,  indeed,  a  fine  subsistence,"  said  the  father; 
*'but  mind  you  observe  the  hedges,  and  see  that  no  one 
bends  down  to  pick  up  a  stone ;  for  if  so,  it  is  time  for  you 
to  Start." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  young  Bird;  "but  what  if  one 
ßhould  carry  little  pebbles  in  his  bosom  or  pocket  before 
Btone  walls?" 

"Where  have  you  seen  that?" 

"  With  the  m'.ners,  dear  father,"  he  replied  \  "  tet  ^\«x 
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on  al  sides.  They  wer^  watcring  the  earth  with  ysjbl 
"Alle  Hagel  1"  exclaimed  he  suddenly;  but  recollecting 
himself,  he  kept  his  opinions  to  himsel^  and  though^ 
"  Perhaps  it  is  mere  pastirae,  and  intended  for  a  joke,  so 
that  one  may  do  idie  things  hcre  in  heaven  as  well  as  upoo 
earth."  So  he  went  onwards  and  saw  a  waggou  stuck  fast 
in  a  deep  rut  "No  wonder,"  said  he  to  the  person  ia 
Charge;  "who  would  have  filled  it  so  extravaganüy? 
what  have  you  there  ?" 

"  Pious  wishes,"  replied  the  man ;  "  I  could  not  wilh 
them  get  aloiig  the  right  read ;  but  fortunately  I  was  able 
to  get  my  waggon  on  it,  and  they  will  not  let  me  stick 
fest" 

Just  then  an  angel  did  really  come  and  hamessed 
horses  to  the  waggon.  "Quite  right,"  thought  Cobble^ 
sawl ;  "  but  two  horses  are  not  enough  to  pull  the  waggon 
out :  there  must  be  four  horses  at  the  least."  Prosen tly  came 
a  aecond  angel,  leading  two  more  horses,  but  he  did  not  har- 
ness  them  before,  but  behind.  Now  this  was  too  much  for 
Master  Oobblersawl.  "Tallpatsch!"  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  what  are  you  about?  Did  anybody  ever  as  long  as  the 
World  had  stood  pull  a  waggon  in  that  way  up  this  road? 
You  think  you  know  better  than  I  in  your  conceited 
pride  1"  and  he  would  have  said  more,  but  one  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  heaven  caught  him  by  the  neck  and  shoved 
him  out  of  the  place  with  a  stern  push.  Just  outside  tho 
gate  Master  Cobblersawl  turned  his  head  round,  and  saw 
the  waggon  raised  up  by  four  winged  horses. 

At  the  same  moment  he  awoke.  "  Things  are  certainly 
Bomewhat  different  in  heaven  to  what  they  are  on  earth/' 
he  said  to  himself,  "and  much  may  therefore  be  excused; 
but  who  could  patiently  see  two  horses  hamessed  behind  a 
Waggon  and  two  before?  Certainly  they  had  wings,  but  I 
did  not  observe  that  at  first.    However,  it  is  a  great  absurd- 
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The  Tale  of  Schlauraffenland. 


r  WAS  once  in  SchlauraflTenland,  which  some  folks  call 
-■-  "FocFs  Paradise,"  and  there  saw  I  Rome  and  the 
Lateran  hanging  by  a  silken  thread,  a  footless  man  who 
outran  a  quick  horse,  and  a  sword  sharp  as  a  razor  which 
formed  a  bridge.  There  I  saw,  too,  a  young  ass  with  a 
silver  nose,  which  was  coursing  two  hares,  and  a  lime-tree 
füll  of  foliage,  whereon  grew  hot  pancakes.  There,  too,  I 
saw  a  c.umsy  old  goat,  which  carried  on  itsback  a  hundred 
cartloads  of  grease  and  sixty  cartloads  of  salt.  Is  not  that 
enough  ? 

There,  also,  I  saw  a  plough  going  without  horse  or 
wheels,  and  a  one-year-old  child  threw  four  mill-stones 
frora  Ratisbon  to  Treves,  and  from  Treves  away  to  Stras- 
burg, and  a  hawk  swam  over  the  Rhine  without  difficulty  1 
There  too  I  heard  fishes  caught  with  one  another's  cries, 
and  sweet  honey  flowed  like  water  out  of  a  deep  Valley  up 
a  high  mountain  I 

There  were  also  two  crows  which  mowed  a  meadow, 
and  I  saw  two  flies  building  a  bridge,  and  two  doves  tear- 
ing  a  wolf ;  two  chfldren  who  threw  down  two  kids,  and 
two  frogs  threshing  com  with  might  and  main  I 

There  I  saw  two  mice  consecrate  a  bishop;  two  cats 
who  scratched  out  a  bear's  tongue,  and  a  snail  which  slew 
two  lions.  There  stood  a  barber  who  shaved  off  his  wife's 
beard,  and  two  sucking  children  who  rocked  their  mother 
in  a  cradle  1  There  I  saw  two  greyhounds  dragging  a  mill 
out  of  the  water,  and  an  old  horse-knacker,  who  said  it  was 
all  right ;  and  in  a  stable  stood  four  horses  kneadin^dox^^ 
n.— 12  -t 
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The  Nix  in  the  Pond. 


^f"^nERE  was  oncc  npon  a  time  a  Miller  vrho  livcd 

-^  happily  witli  liia  Wifo,  für  they  wcre  vciy  well  ofl^ 

Ihcir  j)rüspcrity  increascd  ycar  by  ycar.     But  miafoi 

coines  by  night.    As  tlieir  riches  bad  grown,  so  thej 

aj)pcare(l ;  and  ihus  they  melted  away  yearly  tili  a1 

thc  Müller  had  only  his  mill,  and  tbat  he  could  aca 

call  his  own  property.     He  became  vcry  füll  of  tn 

ovcr  his  losses;   and  when   he  lay  down  after  his  < 

work  he  could  get  no  rest,  but  tosscd  about  in  his 

thinking  and  tliinking.    One  morning  he  arose  befbre 

break,  and  went  out  into  the  open  air,  to  consider  i 

way  of  lightoning  his  heart;  and  as  he  passed  by  the 

dam  the  first  rav  of  the  sun  shono  forth,  and  he  hei 

rippling  in  the  pond.      Ile  turned  round  and  percei^ 

beautiful    Maidon,  raising  herseif  slowly  out  of  the  w 

Iler  long  hair,  which  she  had  gathered  behind  her  shoui 

witli  her  long  fingers,  feil  down  on  both  sides  of  her 

and  covered  her  white   bosom.      Tlie  Miller  saw  at  • 

that  it  was  the  Nix  of  the  mill-pond,  and  he  knew 

from  fear  whether  to  stop  or  go  away.     The  Nix  so 

his  doubts  by  calling  him  by  name  in  a  gentle  voioe, 

asking  him  why  he  was  so  aad.     At  first  the  Miller 

dnmb;  but  as  ahe  spoke  so  kindly  to  him,  he  took  cou 

And  told  her  that  he  had  onee  livcd  in  riches  and  pro 

:ty,  but  he  was  now  so  poor  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 

**Rest  quietly,"  said  the  Nix;  "I  will  make  you  r 

nnd  happier  than  you  were  bcfore;  only  you  miist  prc 

mc  that  you  will  give  mo  what  has  just  now  been  bo 

your  huusc."     "That  can  bc  nothing  eise  than  a  pup] 


CLV. 


The  Lying  Tale. 


IWILL  teil  you  something.  I  saw  two  roast  hens  flying; 
they  flew  quickly,  and  had  their  heads  to  the  sky  and 
tlicir  tails  to  the  ground  I  I  saw  an  anvil  and  a  millstone 
»swimrning  over  the  ßhine,  but  slowly  and  lightly,  and  a 
frog  sat  and  ate  a  ploughshare  at  Whitsuntide  on  the  ice. 
There  were  three  fellows  wished  to  catch  a  hare,  and  went 
npon  crutches  and  stilts;  the  one  was  deaf,  the  second 
blind,  and  the  third  dumb,  and  the  fourth  could  not  stir  a 
foot.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  that  happened  ?  The 
blind  man  savir  the  hare  coursing  over  the  fields,  the  dumb 
man  called  to  the  lame  one,  and  he  caught  the  hare  bj 
the  neck. 

There  were  some  fellows  who  wished  to  sail  on  dry 
land,  and  they  spread  the  sail,  and  were  carried  over  the 
meadows;  but  when  they  attempted  to  get  up  a  high 
mountain  they  were  miserably  drowned.  A  crab  was 
hunting  a  hare,  and  high  upon  the  roof  lay  a  cow  which 
had  climbed  there.     In  this  land  flies  are  as  big  as  goats. 

Pray  open  the  window  that  these  lies  may  escape. 


«K 
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A  Puzzling  Tale. 


THBEE  Women  were  once  changed  into  flowers,  mni 
grew  in  a  field ;  but  one  of  them  was  pennitted  to  go 
home  at  night  So  one  time  she  said  to  berHosbandy 
when  daj  was  dawning  and  she  was  about  to  retom  to  ber 
companions  in  the  field  and  beoome  a  flower  again,  "  Thia 
noontime  come  and  break  me  off,  and  then  I  ahall  be  re* 
leased  and  be  able  to  dwell  with  you  in  futnie/' — and  thus 
it  happened. 

But  now  the  question  is  how  the  Husband  knew  bis 
Wife ;  for  all  the  flowers  were  alike  and  had  no  differenco 
at  all  between  them.  The  answer  is  this:  during  the 
night  which  she  passed  at  home  with  her  Husband,  the 
dew  feil  upon  her  two  companions  which  were  in  the  field ; 
and  so  he  knew  his  Wife,  because  there  was  no  dew  on  ber 
flower  1 


cLvn. 


Wise  Hans. 


HOW  happy  is  the  man,  and  how  well  his  affairs  go  on 
at  home,  who  has  a  wise  boy  who  listens  to  every 
Word  that  is  said  to  him,  and  then  goes  and  acts  according 
to  his  own  discretion  1  Such  a  wise  Hans  was  ooce  sent 
DJ  his  Master  to  look  for  a  lost  cow.  He  remained  a  long 
while  absent ;  but  the  Master  thought,  "  My  trusty  Hans 
spares  himself  no  trouble  in  his  work  1"  When,  however, 
a  still  longer  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  Boy  did  not  return, 
his  Master  began  to  fear  something  had  happened,  so  he 
made  himself  ready  to  go  in  search  of  him.  He  looked 
about  for  a  long  while,  and  at  length  found  Hans  running 
up  and  down  in  a  wide  field.  "  Now,  my  good  Hans," 
eried  his  master  when  he  had  overtaken  him,  "  have  you 
found  the  cow  which  I  sent  you  after  ?" 

"  No,  Master,"  he  replicd,  "  I  have  not  found  the  Cow, 
for  I  have  not  looked  for  iL" 

"  What  have  you  been  looking  for  then,  Hans?''  asked 
the  Master. 

*^  Something  better,  and  I  have  found  it  too,  luckily." 

"Whatisit,  Hans?" 

"  Three  Black birds,"  answered  the  Boy. 

"  And  where  are  they  ?"  continued  his  Master. 

^  One  I  hear,  the  second  I  see,  and  the  third  I  am 
hunting,"  said  the  Boy. 

Take  now  example  by  this;  do  not  trouble  yourself 
with  vour  Master^s  business  or  his  Orders ;  but  do  rather 
whatever  may  piease  you  at  the  moment,  and  then  you  will 
00  reckoned  as  fine  a  fellow  as  this  wise  ELans. 
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when  Ins  Master  pcrccivcd  it,  he  presented  him  v 
small  cottage ;  and  tlicreupon  thc  .two  married,  and 
happily  and  lovingly  togtMhcr. 

One  day  the  Iluntcr  ptirsued  a  stag,  and  when  tl 
mal  escaped  frorntbc  forest  intotlicopcn  fields,  hefol 
it,  and  at  last  struek  it  down  with  a  sliot  from  bii 
But  hc  did  not  observe  that  he  liad  come  to  the  bri 
the  dangorous  pond,  and  so  wlien  hc  had  fla3''ed  bis  1 
he  went  to  it  to  wash  his  hands  free  from  the  blood  i 
Scarcely  had  he  touched  it  when  the  Nix  arose,  an< 
lingly  embracing  him  with  her  naked  arms,  drew  h 
quickly  below  the  surface  that  the  water  rippled  on 
out  a  bubble. 

By-and-by,  when  evening  came,  and  the  Uuntc 
not  return  home,  his  wife  feit  very  anxious.  She 
out  to  seek  him ;  and  as  he  had  often  told  her  that  h 
to  take  care  of  the  appcarance  of  the  Nix,  and  not  ve 
too  near  the  mill-pond,  slie  suspccted  already  wha 
haj>pcned.  She  h asten ed  to  tlie  watcr ;  and  as  soon  j 
Baw  his  gun  lying  on  thc  bank,  she  could  no  longer  ( 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  her.  Wringinj 
hands  with  gricf  and  tcrror,  she  called  her  belovc 
name,  but  in  vain;  she  hurried  from  one  side  of  the 
to  the  other;  she  altcrnatcly  entrcated  and  scolde 
Nix ;  but  no  answer  followcd — the  surface  of  the  wal 
maincd  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  only  the  balf-cr< 
of  the  moon  lookcd  up  at  her  fixedly. 

Thc  poor  Wife  could  not  leave  the  watcr.     TVith 
and  hasty  stcps,  she  walked  round  and  round  the 
without  ccssation,  now  silent,  and  now  uttering  a  1 
»hriek,  and  anon  a  smothcrcd  lament.      At    len"-tl 
Btrength   forsook  her;    and  sinking  to  the  earth    sl 
into  a  dccp  sleep,  and  soon  a  droam  passed  ovor  her 

Siie  thonglit  she  wtis  sorroNvfully  climbing  up  bo 
5at  blocks  of  &Unw ;    thorns   and    nctllcs    pierco 
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in  this  forest,  and  I  pray  you  earnestly  to  keep  me  in  your 
hut  tili  the  raorning."  "Go  your  way,"  cried  the  Old  Man 
peevishly;  "I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  vagabouda, 
Beck  a  welcome  elsewhere;"  and  so  saying  he  woald  have 
pushed  the  man  out  of  the  house.  The  Tailor,  however, 
caught  hold  of  his  coat,  and  begged  so  earnestly,  that  the 
Old  Man,  who  seemed  much  rougher  than  he  really  wa8, 
yielded  at  length,  and  took  the  Tailor  into  his  hut,  whero 
he  gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  then  showed  him  a  bed 
in  a  Corner. 

The  weary  Tailor  needed  no  rocking,  but  slept  soundly 
tili  morning,  and  even  then  he  would  not  have  got  up  had 
he  not  been  aroused  by  a  loud  cry.  A  terrible  screaming 
and  moaning  pierced  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  Tailor,  excitcd  by  an  unusual  courage,  jumped  up, 
and,  drawing  his  clothes  on  hastily,  went  out.  Then  he 
saw  near  the  cottage  a  great  black  beast  and  a  pretty  Goat 
engaged  in  a  liot  contest.  They  were  butting  at  one  an- 
other  with  so  much  fury  that  the  ground  trembled  under 
their  feet,  and  the  air  resounded  with  their  cries.  For  some 
tiine  it  was  uncertain  which  would  gain  the  victory ;  but  at 
last  the  Goat  thrust  his  horns  into  his  enemy's  body  with 
so  much  force  that  the  latter  feil  to  the  ground  with  a  fear- 
ful  howl,  and  was  soon  despatched  with  a  stroke  or  two 
more  on  the  part  of  the  Goat. 

The  Tailor,  who  had  watched  the  fight  with  astonish- 
ment,  was  still  Standing  by  at  its  close,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Goat  perceived  him,  it  rushed  at  him,  and,  catching  him  up 
on  its  horns  before  he  could  escape,  bolted  away  with  him 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  hill  and  Valley,  meadow  and  wood. 
Ile  held  fast  to  the  horns  with  both  his  hands  (for  he  had 
managed  to  get  on  the  goat's  back),  and  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate;  but  it  came  sooner  than  he  expected,  for  at  last 
the  Goat  stopped  before  a  ridge  of  rocks,  and  let  the  Tailor 
ftoAly  down  to  the  ground.     More  dead  than  alive,  he  laid 
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for  s  long  time  befbra  Iie  recovered  bis  scnaes,  and  whea  Im 
did  so,  ^e  Goal,  which  had  remoined  b/  him  all  the  tim^ 
throst  his  horna  with  sach  fbrce  into  a  seemiDg  door  in  th« 
roolc  that  it  aplit  opea.  Flames  of  Are  oame  out,  aod  proa- 
ently  a  great  smoke  fbllowed  wbiob  bid  tbe  Goat  &oni  ibo 
eyes  of  tbe  Tailor,  who  aoir  knew  Dot  wbat  to  do^  not 
vliere  to  turn  to  get  out  oF  the  vilderneas.  While  be  stoud 
ooDsidering,  a  voioe  cama  from  the  rock,  which  seid,  "Step 
in  hither  witbout  fear,  and  so  bairm  aball  happen  to  joa." 
Tbe  Toilör  be«tated;  but  drawn  by  an  inviable  poirer, 
he  obeyed  tbe  voioe,  and,  paasing  throngb  the  iron  dotw,  he 
fbund  bimself  in  an  immenae  hall,  wbose  roo(  walla  and 
floor  vere  formed  of  bright  and  polished  square  atonea^  od 
each  of  which  characters  nnknown  to  him  were  engraved. 
He  observcd  everything  with  wonder,  and  waa  on  the  point 
of  making  bis  way  out  agnin,  when  the  Tcuce  said,  "Step 
npon  the  stone  wbicb  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  ball,  and 
thcre  await  yoar  fate." 

The  Tailor'a  courage  was  up  now,  and  be  walked  to  tbe 
apot  indicated,  and  presently  the  stone  give  way  beneath 
him,  and  sank  slowly  deeper  and  deeper.  When  it  stopped, 
and  the  Tailor  looked  about  hiin,  he  saw  anotber  lai^ 
Chamber  like  the  Srst  in  extent,  but  there  waa  much  more 
to  attract  his  attention  and  wonder.  In  ifae  walla  were  cut 
recesaes,  in  which  stood  vessela  of  clear  glaaa,  some  filled 
with  coloured  fluids,  and  othera  with  a  bluisb  smoke.  On 
the  ground  of  the  hall  stood,  opposite  each  otbcr,  two  great 
glosa  ohesta,  which  at  once  excitcd  his  wonder.  He  stcpped 
np  to  them,  and  found  tbatonecontainedahandsomebnild- 
ing  aimilar  to  a  Castle,  with  farm  buitdings,  Stahles,  and  out- 
faouaes  attached,  and  aurrounded  by  all  other  necessariea. 
Bverything  waa  diminutive,  but  made  so  carefnlly  and 
delicately  that  it  muat  have  been  executed  with  the  great- 
«at  ingenuity  by  a  cnnning  workman.  The  Tailor  coald 
scarcely  take  hia  eyea  awsy  from  thiB  cario»ty,  but  the  Toioe 
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warned  him  to  desist,  and  to  look  instead  at  what  was  con- 
tained  in  the  other  glass  ehest.  To  what  a  pitch  was  big 
wonder  raised  when  he  perceived  in  it  a  beautiful  Maiden 
lying  fast  asleep,  and  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  with  her 
own  yellow  hair.  Her  eyes  were  fast  closed,  but  the  fresh 
colour  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  motion  of  a  riband  tö  and 
fro,  which  swayed  with  her  breath,  left  no  doubts  as  to  her 
being  alive.  The  Tailor  looked  at  her  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  all  at  once  she  opened  her  eyes  and  closed  them  again 
with  a  joyful  cry.  When  she  saw  him,  "Just  heaven!"  she 
exclaimed,  "my  liberty  approachesi  Quick,  quick,  help 
nie  out  of  my  prison  ;  push  back  the  bolt  of  my  glass  cage, 
and  I  am  free  1" 

The  Tailor  obeyed  without  trembling,  and  as  soon  as  he 
raised  the  glass  lid,  the  Maiden  stepped  out  and  hastened 
to  one  Corner  of  the  hall,  where  she  wrapped  herseif  in  a 
large  cloak.  Then  she  sat  down  upon  a  stone,  and,  calling 
the  young  Tailor  to  her,  gave  him  a  friendly  kiss,  and  then 
Said,  "My  long-desired  deliverer!  a  gracious  heaven  has 
led  you  hither  to  put  an  end  to  my  sorrows.  On  the  same 
day  that  they  end,  your  good  fortune  shall  begin.  You  are 
my  husband,  choscn  by  heaven,  and  you  shall  spend  your 
life  in  undisturbed  peace,  beloved  by  me,  and  endowed  with 
all  my  earthly  riches.  Sit  down,  now,  and  hear  the  bistory 
of  my  misfortnnes. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  rieh  Count.  My  parents  died 
when  I  was  yet  in  tender  childhood,  and  delivered  me  aa 
their  last  rcquest  to  the  care  of  my  eider  Brother,  by  whom 
I  was  to  be  educated.  We  loved  each  other  dearly,  and 
we  were  so  of  one  mind  in  our  ways  of  thinking  and  acting, 
that  we  both  resolved  to  remain  single,  and  live  together  to 
the  end  of  our  lives.  In  our  house  there  was  never  any 
lack  of  Company ;  neighbours  and  friends  visited  us  con 
Btantly,  and  we  exercised  towards  all  tlie  greatest  possible 
hospitality.  Thus  it  happened  that  one  evening  a  Strangei 
II.— 12*  18 
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rode  into  oui  Castle  yard  ander  the  pretext  of  not  being 
able  to  reach  tbe  next  town,  and  requested  sbelter.  We 
treated  bis  request  with  our  usual  courtesj,  and  he  entor- 
tained  us  for  the  rest  ofthat  evening  with  hisconverBations 
and  relations  of  bis  various  adventurea.  Mjr  Brother  evea 
took  such  a  fiincy  to  him  that  be  pressed  bim  to  staj  for  a 
Gouple  of  days,  to  which  he  consented  after  some  besitatioo« 
Late  at  night  we  arose  from  table,  and  after  tbe  Stranger 
bad  been  sbown  to  bis  apartment,  I  hastened,  weary  aa  I 
was,  to  lay  myself  downon  the  soft  feathera  of  my  bed.  I 
bad  acarcely  dropped  asleep  when  I  beard  tbe  tones  of  a 
delicioas  sfarain  of  musio.  I  oould  not  oonceive  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  I  resolved  to  summon^jny  cbam- 
bermaid,  who  slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  To  my  astonish- 
ment  it  seemed  as  if  a  mountain  were  luid  upon  my  breast, 
and  all  power  of  speech  was  so  taken  away  from  me  by 
Bome  invisible  means,  that  I  was  unable  to  utter  a  single 
Word.  Meanwhile,  I  saw,  by  the  shining  of  the  lamp,  the 
Stranger  step  into  my  room  through  two  doors  which  I 
Bupposed  were  fast  closed.  He  approached  me,  and  said 
that  by  the  aid  of  enchantments  which  were  at  bis  service 
he  had  caused  the  notes  of  the  music  which  had  awakent'd 
me,  and  that  now  he  was  come  at  all  riska  to  ofier  mc  his 
beart  and  band.  My  indignation,  however,  at  bis  e^chan^ 
ments  was  so  great  that  I  deigned  no  answer  to  him ;  and 
for  a  long  time  he  remained  immovable  before  me,  ap- 
parently  waiting  my  favourable  decision.  As  I  continued 
silent,  however,  be  declared  passionately  that  he  would 
revcnge  bimself,  and  find  some  means  to  punish  my 
baughtiness;  and  sosaying  he  quitted  my  room.  I  pnssed 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  grcatest  anxiety  and  did  not 
aleep  tili  morning,  and  then  as  soon  as  I  awoke  I  hjistened  to 
my  Brother  to  teil  bim  of  what  had  happened  to  me,  but 
I  found  him  not  in  bis  room,  and  the  scrvants  told  me  that 
he  bad  ridden  out  to  bunt  with  the  Stranger  at  daybreafe 
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"This  foreboded  no  good  to  me.  I  dresseJ  myself 
quickly,  caused  my  palfrey  to  be  saddled,  and  rode,  at- 
tended  only  by  one  servant^  at  füll  gallop  into  the  forest 
On  our  way  the  servant  let  bis  borse  fall  and  broke  bis 
knees,  so  that  be  was  unable  to  follow  me ;  but  I  coTitinued 
\rithout  a  stoppage  to  burry  on,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  the  Stranger  leading  a  Goat  by  a  string  Coming 
towards  me.  I  asked  him  where  he  had  left  my  Brother, 
and  how  he  had  come  by  the  Goat,  from  whose  large  eyea 
tears  were  Streaming.  Instead  of  answering  me  he  began 
to  laugh  loudly ;  and  thereupon  I  became  very  angry,  and, 
drawing  a  pistol,  fired  it  at  the  monster ;  but  the  ball  re- 
bounded  from  his  breast  and  pierced  the  head  of  my  horse. 
I  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  the  stratiger  murmured 
Bome  words  which  deprived  me  of  sensibility. 

**  When  I  recovered  again  the  use  of  my  faculties,  I 
found  myself  enclosed  in  a  glass  coffin,  in  this  subterranean 
Chamber.  The  black  Magician  appeared  once  more,  and 
told  me  he  hiid  changed  my  Brother  into  a  Goat,  enclosed 
my  Castle  with  all  its  surrounding  buildings  in  another 
glass  case,  and  shut  up  my  people  in  the  form  of  smoke  in 
glass  bottles.  If  I  were  willing,  he  said,  to  fulfil  his  wishes 
now,  nolhing  was  easier  for  him  than  to  put  things  in 
their  previous  position ;  he  need  only  to  open  the  cases  and 
everj'thing  would  return  to  its  natural  shape.  I  answered 
him,  however,  as  little  as  before,  and  he  disappeared,  leav- 
ing  me  lying  in  ray  glass  prison-house,  where  I  presently 
feil  into  a  deep  sleep.  Among  the  visions  which  then 
came  across  my  dreams  was  the  consoling  one  that  a  youtb 
camo  and  delivered  me;  and  when  I  opened  ray  eyes  to- 
day,  I  saw  you,  and  knew  my  dream  was  fulfil led.  Help 
me  now.  to  complete  what  I  then  dreamed.  The  first 
thing  is  to  raise  this  glass  ehest  which  contains  my  castle, 
and  place  it  on  that  wide  stone." 

As  soon  as  the  stone  was  thus  laden  it  began  to  risO| 
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oarrying  witb  it  tbe  Maidea  and  tbe  Tailor;  tod  at  lengtb 
it  pflssed  throngh  the  floor  of  the  Upper  rooin,'and  Enm 
tbenoe  tbej  quickly  came  into  tbe  open  air,  Here  tbo 
Maidea  rwaed  the  lid  of  the  oase,  and  it  was  wonderfal  to 
Bee  hov,  immediately,  oastle,  bnn,  bailding^  stablea,  ftc, 
nnfolded  themselvea,  aod  grew  with  marvellonB  rapiditj  to 
thdr  natural  «za.  Thereupon  the  Maiden  and  tfae  Tailor 
tnmed  back  into  tbe  snbterraneoua  c&ve,  and  caoaed  th« 
Btone  to  raise  with  them  the  botüea  filled  with  amcIceL 
Scarcelj  were  they  opened,  when  the  blue  amoke  preaaed 
out  and  aasumed  the  form  ot  nten,  vbom  the  Maiden  reo- 
ogniaed  as  her  aervanta  and  attendanta.  Their  joy  a^  tbii 
recognition  was  atill  further  increased  when  the  Brotiier, 
whom  the  Enchanter  had  cbanged  into  a  Qoat,  appeared, 
Coming  out  of  the  wood,  in  hia  natural  form;  and  the 
Maiden,  in  the  exoera  of  her  joy,  gave  her  band  to  tlui 
Incky  Tailor  oa  the  very  same  day. 


CLIX. 


Lazy  Harry. 


HABBY  was  a  lazj  fellow,  and,  although  he  had 
notbing  fartber  to  do  tban  to  drive  bis  goat  daily  to 
the  meadow,  he  sighed  continually  when  he  reached  home, 
afler  bis  day's  work,  and  would  say:  "In  truth  it  is  a 
weary  life  tbis,  and  a  troublesome  Job,  year  after  year,  to 
drive  a  goat  into  the  field  every  day  tili  the  autumneomea 
It  were  better  if  one  could  lie  down  and  sleep ;  but  no ! 
one  must  always  be  watching  lest  the  goat  sbould  injuro 
the  young  trees,  or  creep  througb  the  hedge  into  some 
garden,  and  so  get  away.  Now  bow  can  I  obtain  quiet 
and  enjoy  life  ?"  Once  be  sat  down  to  collect  bis  tbougbts 
and  consider  bow  be  sbouM  free  bis  sboulders  from  tbeir 
bürden.  For  a  long  time  notbing  came  of  bis  reflections, 
tili  all  at  once  it  flasbcd  upon  bim  as  if  a  scale  bad  fallen 
from  bis  eyes.  "Iknow  wbat  I  will  do,"  be  cried ;  "I 
will  marry  fat  Kate ;  she  also  has  a  goat,  and  sbe  can  drive 
out  mine  with  bers,  and  so  save  me  the  trouble." 

So  tbinking,  Harry  got  up  and  sat  bis  weary  legs  in 
motion  to  cross  over  the  road  (for  the  distance  was  no  fur- 
tber  to  the  parents  of  fat  Kate)  to  offer  bimself  as  a  bus- 
band for  tbeir  industrious  and  virtuous  daughter.  Tbe 
parents  did  not  consider  long;  "Like  and  üke  agree  to- 
getber,"  thought  they,  and  so  consented.  Thereupon  fat 
Kate  becarae  Harry *8  wife,  and  drove  out  tbe  two  goats 
wbile  her  husband  passed  his  time  easily,  troubling  bim- 
self about  no  other  labour  tban  bis  own  laziness!  Only 
now  and  then  he  went  out,  because,  as  be  said,  he  relisbed 
tbe  quiet  tbe  better  afterwards;  and  if  he  did  not  go  out 
he  lost  all  feeling  for  the  rest. 
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Soon,  bowerer,  fat  Kate  became  no  lese  lazy.  "  Den 
Harry,"  said  ahe  ooe  d&y,  "  whj  should  we  bout  our  livei 
«ithout  neoesBJty,  and  haraaa  the  best  pait  of  oar  young 
daya?  Wocld  it  not  be  better  if  we  gave  our  two  goata^ 
whicb  now  düturb  os  every  morniog  in  our  best  aleep,  to 
our  neighbour,  and  let  him  give  tu  in  retum  a  bee-hivs 
«hieb  we  oan  plaoo  behicd  the  hoose  in  a  sunny  place,  and 
afterwarda  need  trouble  no  more  about  it?  The  be«B  neod 
no  looking  after,  and  bave  not  to  be  driven  erery  day  into 
the  meado V,  for  they  will  dy  ont  and  return  ttome  of  thein* 
aelvea  and  oolleot  their  honey  without  any  interftrenoe  on 
oor  part" 

"  Ton  bare  spoken  like  a  wise  woman,"  replied  lazy 
Harry ;  "  let  us  pursue  your  plan  withoat  delay :  beaides, 
honey  botb  tastes  and  nourishes  betler  than  goat'a  milk, 
and  cao  be  kept  much  longer  I" 

The  neighbour  willingly  gave  a  bee-hive  in  ezctiange 
for  the  two  goats,  and  oertainly  the  beea  did  fiy  uocea.'üng- 
ly  from  earty  moming  tili  late  in  the  eveniug  in  and  out 
of  their  hive,  and  filled  it  too  with  a  atore  of  the  choicest 
honey,  so  that  Harry  was  able  to  take  out  a  largo  jar-fuU 
in  the  autumn. 

Thia  jar  they  placed  on  a  board  which  was  naiied  to  the 
wall  in  their  sleeping-room  ;  and  as  they  feared  it  might  be 
Btolen  from  them,  or  that  the  mice  might  manage  to  get  at 
it,  fat  Kate  fetched  a  etout  hazel-stick  and  laid  it  by  her 
bed,  so  that  ehe  could  reach  it  without  troubling  herscif  to 
get  up,  anddrive  away  by  tbeee  meana  the  uniuvited  gucats, 

Lazy  Harry,  however,  would  not  leave  bis  bed  tili 
noonday ;  "  He  who  riaes  early  wastes  bis  possesaioua,"  he 
aaid.  One  moming  wben  the  bright  daylight  found  him 
Btill  in  bis  bed,  and  be  had  just  awakened  from  a  tong 
eleep,  he  aaid  to  hia  wife,  "  You  women  like  sweeta,  and 
you  bave  been  stealing  eome  of  the  honey ;  it  were  better, 
bofore  you  eat  it  all  out,  that  we  barter  it  away  with  some 
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one  for  a  goose."  "  But  not  before  we  have  a  boy  to  take 
care  of  it,"  replied  the  fat  Kate.  "Shall  I  distress  myself 
about  the  young  geese  aud  waste  my  strength  unnecessaiily 
on  their  account?" 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Harry,  "that  ä  boy  will  take 
care  of  them?  Now-a-days  the  children  don't  raind  any- 
body,  but  act  just  as  they  think  proper,  because  they  fancy 
themselves  wiser  than  their  eldera;  just  like  that  boy  who 
instead  of  looking  after  the  cow  hunted  three  blackbirds." 

'  Oh,"  replied  Kate,  "  he  shall  catch  it  if  he  does  not 
do  what  I  teil  him.  I  will  take  a  stick  and  give  him  no 
end  of  blows  across  the  Shoulders.  See  here,  Harry,"  she 
cried,  and  caught  up  the  stick  which  was  laid  to  keep  away 
the  mice.  "See  here,  I  will  lay  on  him  like  this."  But 
unluckily,  in  raising  the  stick  she  hit  the  honey  jar,  and 
threw  it  down  on  the  bed.  The  jar  was  shivered  to  atoms, 
and  the  beautiful  honey  flowed  all  over  the  ground. 
"There  lies  our  goose  and  goose  boy,"  exclaimed  Harry; 
"  they  will  not  want  to  be  tended  now.  But  still  it  is  a  lucky 
thing  that  the  jar  did  not  fall  upon  my  head,  so  we  have 
good  reason  to  be  contented  with  our  fate."  So  saying,  he 
looked  among  the  broken  fragments  and  discovered  one  in 
which  some  honey  was  still  left.  "  This  we  will  eat,"  said 
lie  to  his  wife,  "  and  then  rest  awhile  longer  after  our  fright, 
for  what  does  it  signify  if  we  do  He  a  little  later  than  usual 
in  bed  ?  the  day  is  long  enough  1" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  fat  Kate,  "  the  affair  has  happened 
at  a  very  good  time.  Do  you  know,  the  snail  was  once 
invited  to  a  wedding,  but  he  tarried  so  long  on  the  road, 
that  he  arrived  at  the  christening  instead.  In  front  of  the 
hnuse  he  feil  over  the  Step,  but  all  he  said  was,  Hurrying 
Hl  no  good." 


Streng  Hans. 


npHEBE  wu  once  upon  a  time  a  man  and  hn  ■wUe,  wbe 
■^  had  bat  one  child,  ood  tbey  lived  in  a  solitary  vallej 
all  alone.  Odos  it  happened  that  the  voman  went  into  the 
forest  to  collect  flrewood,  and  took  with  her  the  litüe  Ham^ 
vbo  was  just  turoed  two  years  of  age.  It  «aa  the  begio- 
ning  of  apring,  and  the  child  took  great  delight  io  tha 
varioos  flowers  whioh  were  theo  blooming;  and  ranning 
from  one  to  snother,  they  strayed  fnr  into  the  ibrest.  Sud- 
denly  two  robbera  jumped  up  out  of  a  thickct,  and  seizing 
the  mother  and  child,  carried  them  deep  into  the  black 
wood,  where  from  year  to  year  nobody  ever  penelrated. 
The  poor  woman  begged  the  robbera  earnestly  to  Ivt  her 
and  her  child  go  honte,  bat  their  hearts  were  of  stone,  and 
they  pnid  no  attention  to  her  weeping  and  prayere,  but 
only  used  force  to  drive  her  on  fiuther.  After  they  had 
thua  travclled  over  two  miles,  through  thorna  and  bushes, 
they  came  to  a  rock  in  w)itch  waa  a  door,  whereat  the  rob- 
bers knocked  and  immediately  it  opened  of  itself,  Then 
they  had  to  pans  through  a  long  gloomy  passage,  and  can.e 
at  length  to  a  great  cave  lighled  by  a  fire  which  was  burn- 
ing  on  the  hearth.  On  the  wall  were  hanging  swonls, 
sabres,  and  other  weapona,  which  ahone  in  the  üghi;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  cave  waa  a  black  table,  at  which  the 
four  robbera  aat  down  to  play,  and  at  tlie  head  aat  tho 
Captain.  The  lattcr,  as  soon  aa  he  fuw  the  woman  enter, 
came  up  to  her  nnd  sald  that,  if  ehe  were  quiet  and  not 
passionate,  they  would  do  her  no  härm,  but  ehe  would 
liave  to  take  care  of  their  household ;  and  if  she  kepi 
overything  in  good  order,  ehe  would  be  well  treated.    So 
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Mying  he  gave  her  something  to  eat,  and  showed  her  the 
bed  where  she  was  to  sleep  with  her  child. 

The  womaii  reraained  raanj  years  with  these  robbers, 
and  Hans  grew  big  and  strong.  His  mother  told  him  talea 
and  taught  him  to  read  from  an  old  book  of  chivalry, 
which  she  found  in  the  cave.  When  Hans  was  nine  yeara 
old,  he  made  himself  a  staff  out  of  the  branch  of  a  fir-tree, 
and  hiding  it  behind  the  bed,  he  went  and  said  to  hia 
mother,  "  Dear  mother,  do  teil  me  who  my  father  is ;  I 
must  and  will  know."  Bat  his  mother  was  silent,  and 
would  not  teil  him  lest  he  should  become  home-sick ; 
besides  she  knew  the  wicked  robbers  would  not  have 
allowed  Hans  to  escape;  nevertheless,  it  would  have 
broken  her  heart  had  she  thought  Hans  would  never  see 
his  father  again.  That  night,  when  the  robbers  returned 
from  their  day's  plundering,  Hans  fetched  out  his  cudgel, 
and  placing  himself  before  the  Captain  said  to  him,  "I 
must  know  who  is  my  father,  and  if  you  will  not  teil  me 
I  will  knock  you  down  T'  But  the  Captain  only  laughed 
at  him,  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ears,  so  that  he  rolled 
under  the  table.  Hans  soon  got  up,  but  held  his  tongue, 
thinking,  "I  will  wait  a  year  longer,  and  then  try ;  perhaps 
I  shall  manage  better." 

So  when  the  year  was  up,  he  fetched  his  cudgel  again, 
sharpened  its  point  and  congratulated  himself,  that  it  was  a 
trusty  and  strong  weapon.  At  night  the  robbers  returned, 
and  began  to  drink  wine,  one  bottle  aller  another,  tili  their 
heads  dropped  on  the  table.  Then  Hans  took  his  cudgel, 
and  stationing  himself  before  the  Captain,  asked  him  again, 
"Who  is  my  father?"  The  Captain  dealt  him  a  box  on 
ihe  ear  by  way  of  answer,  which  knocked  him  under  the 
table;  but  Hans  was  soon  up  again,  and  beat  the  Captain 
and  his  comrades  so  forcibly  about  the  legs  and  arms,  that 
they  could  not  stir.  The  mother  meanwhile  remained  in  a 
oorner,  astonished  at  her  son^s  bravery  and  strength;  but 
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u  BouD  u  he  had  floished  hia  work,  ho  came  to  ber  uid 
Baid,  "  Yoa  aee  dow  Uiat  I  am  in  earnest,  so  Uitt  mu  who  ■ 
my  &ther."  "Dear  Ilans,"  ahe  replied,  "let  na  go  and 
leelc  tili  we  find  bim." 

So  uying  ahe  robbed  th«  Gaptain  of  the  kej  of  th« 
unter  door,  and  Hans,  fetching  a  large  menl-sack,  craramed 
it  fall  of  gold,  ailver,  and  all  the  valoables  he  ooald  find, 
and  then  tbrew  it  over  hU  back.  Tbey  lefl  the  cave,  bat 
imagine  what  was  tbe  aatoniahment  of  Han^  whea  hs 
emcrged  from  darkness  into  the  light  of  daj,  and  aav  tbe 
greea  tree«,  tbe  fiowers,  tbe  birds^  and  tbe  momiag  ann 
ahining  over  all  in  tbe  ctenr  aky  I  He  atood  still  and  gosod 
all  around  hiin  quite  bewildered,  tili  bis  mother  b^an  to 
look  for  tbe  road  to  her  bome,  where  thej  bappily  airived, 
aller  two  hours  Walking,  and  fuund  it  still  in  the  solitaiy 
Valley. 

At  the  door  sat  the  father,  who  wept  for  joy  when  he 
recognised  bis  wife,  and  heard  that  Hans  was  bis  aon,  whom 
be  had  long  ago  believed  to  be  dead.  Bat  Ilana,  although 
only  twelve  yenra  of  age,  was  already  a  head  taller  than 
hin  futlier;  and  tbey  all  went  together  into  the  house, 
whercHans  put  dow u  bis  sack  upon  the  chimney-oorner. 
As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  house  began  to  cmck;  and 
preaently  tbe  chimney-seat  gave  way,  and  then  the  floor, 
so  that  the  heavy  sack  feil  quite  down  into  the  celkr. 
"Ileaven  protect  usl"  exciaimed  the  father.  "Wbat  ia 
tbat?     Why,  you  have  broken  our  house  downl" 

"Pray  don't  let  your  grey  haira  grow  on  that  acconnt, 
niy  dear  father,"  rcplied  Hans ;  "  there  is  in  tbat  sack  muuli 
more  than  will  build  a  house  1" 

Sn,  soon  afler,  the  father  and  son  began  to  erect  a  new 
cottage,  and  to  biiy  cattle  and  land,  and  go  to  market. 
Hans  ploughed  their  Öelds ;  and  when  he  went  behiod  tbo 
plough  and  pushed  it  througb  the  soil,  tbe  oxen  bod  no 
oeed  to  diaw  at  all.    The  foUowing  spring,  Hau  awJ. 
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•*  Pather,  bestow  some  money  on  me,  and  let  nie  make 
an  exceedingly  heavy  walking-stick,  that  I  may  go  into 
Btrange  lands."  When  this  stafF  was  rcady,  Hana  left  bia 
father's  bouse,  and  walked  off,  tili  he  came  to  a  large  dense 
forest  Tbere  he  heard  something  crackling  and  crasbing, 
and,  looking  around,  saw  a  fir-tree,  which  was  coiled  round 
from  top  to  bottom  like  a  rope.  And,  as  he  lifted  bis  eyes, 
he  perceived  a  great  fellow  who  bad  caugbt  hold  of  the 
tree,  and  was  twisting  it  round  likc  a  recd.  **  ililloa .  cried 
Hans,  **  wbat  are  you  doing  tbere?"  "I  bave  plucked  up 
two  fir-stems,"  replied  the  fellow,  **and  am  about  to  mako 
a  rope  of  them  for  my  own  use."  "  Ue  has  got  some 
Btrength,"  thought  Plans  to  bimself;  "  I  might  find  bim 
nseful."  And  then  he  called  out^  "Let  them  be  andcome 
witb  me."  Thereupon  the  fellow  descended  tbe  tree,  and 
walked  witb  Hans,  than  whom  he  was  a  head  taller,  though 
Hans  was  by  no  means  liitle.  '*  You  shall  be  called  *  Fir- 
Twister,'"  said  Hans  to  bim.  As  they  walked  on  they 
heard  somebody  knocking  and  hammering  so  bard,  that  at 
every  blow  tbe  ground  shook ;  and  presently  they  came  to 
a  great  rock,  before  which  a  giant  was  stand ing,  knocking 
off  great  pieces  witb  bis  fist.  When  Hans  askcd  bim  wbat 
he  was  about,  he  replied,  "  When  I  want  to  go  to  sleep  at 
night,  tbere  come  bears,  and  wolves,  and  all  creatures  of 
that  kind,  who  snuff  and  prowl  around  me  and  prcvent 
me  from  slecping,  so  now  I  want  to  build  myself  a  houso 
to  rest  in." 

"  Ab,  very  well,  I  can  use  you  too,"  thought  Hans ; 
and  said  to  the  giant,  "  Come  witb  me,  leave  your  house- 
building,  and  you  shall  be  called  *  Bock-Splitter.'  " 

The  man  consented,  and  tbe  three  strode  along  througb 
tbe  forest,  and  wherever  they  came  the  wild  beasts  fled 
away  from  them,  terrified.  At  evening  time  they  came  to  an 
old  deserted  Castle,  into  which  thejf  '*d  laid  down  to 

»leep  in  the  hall.    Tbe  foUowing  ans  went  into 
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the  gsideo,  and  iönnd  it  qnite  a  wildernew  and  ftilt  of 
tborns  and  weed&  A»  he  walked  abont,  a  wild  buar  sod» 
dflnly  BproDg  out  at  him,  but  he  gave  it  auch  a  Wov  with 
hU  8taf^  tbat  it  ftll  down  at  bis  feet  dead.  So  he  thiew  it 
orer  bis  Shoulder,  and,  taking  it  home,  pat  it  on  a  ^t  to 
roast^  and  cbuckied  over  the  treat  it  woald  be.  Afterward^ 
tbe  three  agreed  that  every  day  they  ahould  take  it  hf 
turna — two  to  go  out  and  hunt,  and  tbe  third  to  remain  at 
bome  and  Cook  for  eaoh  nine  ponada  of  meal  Tbe  flrat 
daj  the  Fir-Twister  remained  at  home ;  and  Hans  and  tbe 
Bock-Splittor  went  out  hunting.  While  the  former  was 
busjr  at  bome  with  hia  oooking,  there  oome  to  the  caatle 
gate  a  ahrivelled-up  little  old  man,  who  asked  fbr  meat. 

" Take yourself  off,  jou  sneaki"  repliedthecook;  "yoh 
want  no  meati"  But  scarcely  had  he  said  these  worda 
than,  to  his  great  Buq)ri3e,  the  little  insignificant  old  man 
Sprung  upon  him  and  thrashed  him  ao  with  his  fiata,  that 
be  could  not  protect  bimseir  from  the  l>lows,  but  was  at 
last  furced  to  drop  down,  gasping  for  breath,  The  little 
man  did  not  leave  tili  he  bad  fully  wreaked  hia  vengeanoe; 
but  whcn  the  other  two  retunied  from  hunting,  the  Fir- 
Twister  said  nothing  to  them  of  the  old  man  or  hia  bUws, 
for  he  thought,  when  they  remained  at  hörne,  they  might  an 
well  havo  a  trial  with  tbe  fellow;  and  the  bare  thought  of 
it  pleaeed  him  very  much. 

Tlie  following  day,  accordingly,  tbe  Book-Splitter 
Btopped  at  bome,  and  it  happened  to  him  Just  ae  it  hud 
done  to  the  Fir-Twister ;  the  old  man  bcat  him  unmer- 
cifully  because  he  would  gire  him  no  meat.  When  tlie 
others  came  home  at  evening,  tbe  Fir-Twister  perceived  at 
once  what  had  bnppened;  but  both  held  their  tcmgucs, 
thinking  that  Hana  sbould  also  taste  of  the  supper. 

Uana,  wboae  turn  it  now  was  to  stay  at  home,  did  hia 
work  in  the  kitchen  as  he  thought  tit,  and  just  as  he  waa 
alxiut  to  poliah  the  kettle,  tbe  little  man  came  and  de- 
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manded  without  ceremony  a  piece  of  meat  "This  13  a 
poor  fellow,"  thought  Hans;  "  I  will  give  him  sorae  of  mj 
share,  that  the  others  may  not  come  short  j"  and  he  handed 
him  a  piece  of  meat.  The  Dwarf  soon  devoured  it,  and 
demanded  another  piece,  which  the  gooil-natured  Hans 
gave  him,  and  said  it  was  such  a  fine  piece  he  ought  to  be 
contented  with  it.  But  the  Dwarf  asked  a  third  time  for 
more  meat  "  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said 
Elans,  and  gave  him  nothing.  Thereupon  the  ill-tempered 
Dwarf  tried  to  spring  on  him,  and  serve  him  as  he  had 
done  the  Fir-Twister  and  the  Rock-Splitter;  but  he  had 
3ome  at  an  unlucky  moment,  and  Hans  gave  him  a  couple 
of  blows  which  made  the  Dwarf  jump  down  the  Castle  steps. 
Hans  would  then  have  pursued  him,  but  he  was  so  tall 
that  he  actually  feil  over  him,  and  when  he  got  up  again 
the  Dwarf  was  off.  Hans  hurried  after  him  into  the  forest, 
and  saw  him  slip  into  a  rocky  hole ;  afler  which  he  re- 
turned  home,  first  marking  the  place.  But  the  two  others, 
when  they  came  back,  wondered  to  see  Hans  so  merry,  and 
when  he  told  them  all  that  had  passed  in  their  absence, 
they  also  concealed  no  longer  the  tale  of  their  adventures. 
Hans  laugbed  at  them,  and  said,  "  You  were  served  quite 
right^  you  should  not  have  been  so  grudging  with  your 
meat;  but  it  is  a  shame  that  two  such  big  fellows  as  you 
ahould  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  beaten  by  a  Dwarf." 
After  their  dinner  they  took  a  basket  and  some  cord, 
and  all  three  went  to  the  rocky  hole,  into  which  the  Dwarf 
had  crept,  and  let  Hans  down  in  the  basket,  staflF  in  hand. 
As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  bottom  he  found  a  door,  on 
opening  which  he  saw  a  Maiden  more  beautiful  than  I 
can  describe,  and  near  her  sat  the  Dwarf,  who  griimed  at 
Hans  like  a  sea-cat.  But  the  Maiden  was  bound  by  chains, 
and  looked  so  sadly  at  Hans  that  he  feit  a  great  compassion 
for  her,  and  thought  to  himself,  "  You  must  be  deliv 
from  the  power  of  this  wicked  Dwarf;"  and  he  ga^ 
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fellov  a  blov  with  hia  stafi^  whicli  killedhim  oabighl 
Immediatel;  tlie  chains  feil  off  the  Maidga,  and  Uuaa  wak 
enobasted  with  her  beautj,  She  told  him  abe  was  a  Prin- 
oess,  whom  a  rttbellioas  Count  bad  Btolen  awaj  from  bar 
bome,  and  coacealed  in  %  oare,  beoaase  abe  vould  Dot 
listen  to  bis  o^ra  of  marriagb  Tbe  Dwarf  hadbeeo  plnoed 
there  by  tbe  Connt  aa  watchman,  and  be  bad  canaed  ber 
daily  vexation  and  troabI&  Thereupoa  Haas  plaoed  tha 
Maiden  in  the  basket,  and  cauaed  her  to  be  drawa  up ;  bot 
«hcn  the  basket  came  down  agatn  Hans  woold  not  trmt 
bb  two  companiona,  for  he  thought  they  had  already  sbown 
tbemselrea  false  in  not  telling  about  tbe  Dwarf  befor^  aod 
nobody  conld  teil  whnt  design  they  migbt  bave  now.  So 
he  Iftid  bis  staff  in  the  basket,  and  it  was  very  lacky  he 
did  80,  ibr  as  soon  as  the  basket  was  halt'  way  up,  tbe  two 
men  let  it  fall  again,  and  Hans,  had  he  been  really  in  it, 
would  have  met  with  his  death.  Hat  Hans  now  did  not 
know  how  he  should  make  his  way  out  of  the  cave,  ani 
altbough  be  consldered  for  a  long  while  he  oould  come  to 
no  decision.  While  he  walked  up  and  down  he  came 
again  to  the  Chamber  wbere  the  Maiden  had  been  sitling, 
and  saw  that  the  Dwarf  had  a  ring  on  hia  finger  which 
shonc  and  glittered.  This  be  pulled  off  and  put  on,  and 
as  soon  as  it  pressed  his  finger,  he  beard  suddenly  somu 
nistling  over  liis  bead.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  two  Spiritd 
fiuttering  about  in  the  air,  who  said  he  was  tbeir  niaster, 
and  thcy  nsked  bis  wishes.  Hans  at  first  was  quite  asUin* 
ished,  but  al  last  be  said  he  wished  to  be  bome  up  on  tha 
earth.  In  a  mjment  they  obeyed,  and  he  seemed  oa  if  be 
was  Sying  up;  but  whea  they  set  him  down  on  the  ground, 
be  saw  nubody  standing  about,  and  when  fae  went  into  the 
Castle  he  oould  find  nobody  there  either.  The  Fir-Twistei 
and  the  B<>ck>Sp1itter  had  made  their  escape,  and  carried 
away  with  thuin  the  beautiful  Maiden.  Huns,  however, 
presaed  tbe  ring  and  the  Spirita  came  at  once,  and  said  tha 
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Iwo  fiilse  comrades  were  gone  off  to  aea,  llaaa  Ibercupon 
hitstened  as  fast  as  he  could  to  ihc  aea-shore,  and  there  he 
purceivcd  far  out  at  sca  the  ship  in  which  his  pcrOdi(>ua 
fripnds  had  embarked.  In  his  passionate  haatc  lie  actuiilly 
jumped  irito  the  sca,  stafT  in  band,  and  began  to  swim; 
biit  the  treraendous  weight  of  his  slafT  prevented  him  from 
keeping  his  hcad  up.  He  was  just  beginning  to  sink  wheo 
iie  bethought  himself  of  his  ring,  and  immediately  tbe 
Spirita  appeareu,  and  carried  hini  on  board  the  ship  with 
the  speeii  of  lightning.  As  soon  as  he  was  safely  sei  down, 
Hans  swung  bis  ataff  round,  and  gave  the  wicked  traitora 
their  well-inerited  reward;  after  which  he  threw  them  into 
the  sca  I  Then  be  steered  ihe  vessel  honie  to  the  fatbcr 
and  motber  of  the  Princesa,  who  had  been  in  the  greateat 
terror  wbile  in  the  hands  of  tbe  two  giants,  and  fiom  whom 
be  had  happily  savcd  her  for  the  second  time. 

Soon  aftcrwarda  Hans  rnarried  tbo  Princesa,  and  their 
wcdding  was  ibe  occasion  of  tbe  most  aplendid.rejowuigs. 
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VEBY  different  from  lazj  Harr;  and  ßit  Eat«, — wtto 
never  troaUed  themitelves  to  distnrb  their  ease,— was 
lean  Betty.  She  buaied  hersetf  from  moVning  tili  night, 
and  gave  her  husband,  tall  John,  so  muoh  to  do  that  he 
wds  aa  heavil;  bardened  as  an  ass  which  carries  three  sacka. 
But  alt  was  in  vain,  they  had  nothing,  and  they  gained 
nothing,  and  one  night  when  they  went  to  bed  and  could 
not  move  thcir  limba  from  weariness,  they  could  not  sleep 
for  the  thoughts  that  oppressed  them.  Lean  Betty  pokcd 
her  husband  inhisside,  andsaid  tohim,  "Listen  tome,  long 
John  I  hear  what  I  have  thought.  Suppose  I  should  find 
a  florin  and  some  one  tthould  give  me  a  sccond,  and  then  if 
I  borrowed  a  third,  and  you  gave  me  a  fourth,  witb  tbese 
füur  florina  I  would  buy  a  young  cow." 

The  husband  was  pleased  wiih  ihia  plan ;  but  he  said, 
"  1  certainly  do  not  know  wbere  I  shall  get  the  Sonn  which 
I  am  lo  give  jou;  but,  however,  supposing  you  get  the 
money,  and  can  buy  a  cow  wilh  it,  you  will  do  well  ir  you 
tbllow  out  your  plan.  It  pleoses  me  to  think,"  lie  con- 
tinued,  "that  if  the  cow  eliould  produce  a  calf,  I  could 
then  refreflh  myself  often  with  a  draught  of  milk  I" 

"The  milk  is  not  for  you,"  retiirncd  the  wife,  "we 
must  let  the  calf  auck,  that  it  may  grow  big  and  fat,  and 
then  we  can  seil  it  for  a  good  price." 

" Oh,  certainly,"  replit«!  the  husband;  "but  still  wo 
will  tnke  a  little  milk,  for  that  can  make  no  difference." 

"  Whoever  Liught  you  anylhing  about  cows  'i"'  said  tho 
wife  angrily ;  "  it  may  or  may  mit  do  barm,  but  I  will  not 
Uave  it  done:  and  although  you  may  takc  all  tbe  paina 
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yoa  like,  you  shall  not  haveadropof  milk.  Do  jdu  think 
you  lanky  John,  that  because  you  cannot  satiafy  yourself 
you  are  going  to  make  away  with  what  it  has  cost  me  st 
inuch  truuble  to  earn?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  woman !"  exdaimed  the  husband, 
"  Ol  I  will  give  you  a  box  oi»  the  ear," 

"What!"  exclaimed  ehe  in  return;  "what,  you  will 
striko  me,  you  whipper-anapper  1  you  aneak!  you  lazy 
fellow!"  And  so  saying,  slie  tried  to  catch  hold  of  hia 
hair ;  but  lotig  John,  raislng  himself  up,  pinioned  the  thin 
arms  of  Betty  to  her  aide  with  oue  band,  nnd  with  the 
other  he  kcpt  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  let  her  abuse 
Lim  aa  she  liked,  tili  ehe  feil  asleep  tircd  out. 

But  whether  wheri  they  awoke  they  quarrelled  again, 
or  went  out  to  look  for  florins,  or  found  them,  I  know  notb- 
iDg  about  1 
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could  from  thc  foliagc  and  lr>oked  at  her  with  fixed' 
Unfortunately  hc  beut  over  too  far  and  the  bough  ca 
bcneath  his  weiglit,  and  at  the  sanie  instant  thc  \lt 
disapi>cared,  favourod  by  a  dark  cloud,  and  whcn  tke  t 
appeared  aguin,  sbc  was  out  of  sight. 

Thc  young  Count,  however,  made  haste  down  fror 
tree  and  pursued  the  Maiden  with  hasty  strides ;  but  b 
he  had  gonc  very  far,  he  porccived  two  figures  wand« 
over  the  meadows  in  the  twilight.  They  were  the 
and  Queen,  who  had  perceived  at  a  distancc  the  ligl 
the  old  Wonian's  cottagc  and  were  hastening  towan 
The  Count  U)I(I  thein  what  marvellous  things  he  had 
nesried  by  the  brook,  and  they  feit  no  doubt  but  that  hi 
8een  their  lost  daughter.  Füll  of  joy  they  jdumeye 
tili  they  came  to  the  cottage,  a round  which  lay  the  ^ 
with  their  heads  under  tlieir  wings,  and  none  stirr 
their  a})pr();ich.  Tlie  threc  peeped  in  at  the  windov 
Baw  thc  old  Woman  spinning  silontly,  without  raisin« 
eyes  from  her  work,  but  simply  nod'ling  her  liead  nov 
then.  The  room  was  as  pcTrectly  clcan  as  if  it  had 
inhabited  by  the  Cloud-Mon,  who  carry  no  dust  on 
feet;  and  for  some  ininutos  th(»y  observt'd  the  whole 
in  silence;  but  at  last  plucking  up  courat;e  thev  kiu 
at  the  window  lightly.  Thereupon  the  old  Woiiian  «^< 
and  looking  at  them  kindly  as  if  shc  had  expeeted  i 
callcd  out,  "Cornc  in;  I  know  who  you  are." 

As  so^)n  as  the  King,  Queen,  and  Count  had  entere 
room  the  old  Woman  said,  "You  might  have  spared 
Bclves  this  long  journcy  if  you  had  not  driven  out,  for 
long  years  in  the  forest,  your  child  who  was  so  affocti 
and  so  beautiful.  She  hits  come  to  no  hann,  and  for 
three  years  past  shc  has  tended  my  gecse;  neither  hi 
learnt  any  evil,  but  kept  her  heart  pure  and  spotless. 
you  have  been  righteously  punislied  by  the  sorro\^ 
trouble  which  you  have  suffered."     With  these  word 
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for  more  prccaution  I  will  take  beans  to  strew,  they  aro 
larger  still  than  peas,  and  will  show  her  the  way  bctter." 

But,  by-apd-by,  when  the  girl  went  out  with  her  baa- 
ket  on  her  arm,  the  wood-pigeons  had  eaten  up  all  the 
beans ;  and  she  knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  She  was 
füll  of  trouble,  and  thought  with  grie^  how  her  father 
would  want  his  dinner,  and  how  her  dear  Mother  would 
grieve  when  she  did  not  return.  At  length,  when  it  be- 
came  quite  dark,  she  also  perceived  the  lighted  cottage, 
and,  entering  it,  begged  very  politely  to  be  allowed  to  pasa 
the  night  there.  The  Old  Man  asked  the  animals  a  third 
time  in  the  same  words: — 

•  Pretty  Hen,  pretty  Cock, 
And  pretty  brindled  Cow, 
«  Wbat  bave  you  to  say  to  tluitr 

"Cluck,  cluck!"  Said  they.  Thereupon  the  Maiden  step- 
pcd  up  to  the  fire  near  which  they  lay,  and  fondled  the 
pretty  Ilen  and  Cook,  smoothing  their  plumage  down  with 
her  hands,  while  she  stroked  the  Cow  between  her  horns. 
Afterwards,  when  she  had  got  ready  a  good  supper  at  the 
Old  Man's  request,  and  had  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table, 
she  thought  to  herseif,  "  I  must  not  appease  my  hunger  tili 
I  have  fed  these  good  creatures.  There  is  an  abundance 
in  the  kitchen,  I  will  serve  them  first."  Thus  thinking 
she  went  and  fetched  some  corn  and  strewed  it  before  the 
fowls,  and  then  she  brought  an  armful  of  hay  and  gave  it 
to  the  Cow.  "  Now  eat  away,  yoa  good  creatures,"  ssiid 
ehe  to  them,  "  and  when  you  are  thirsty  you  shall  have  a 
nice  fresh  draught."  So  saying,  she  brought  in  a  pail  füll 
of  water;  and  the  Ilen  and  Cock  perched  themselves  on 
its  edge,  put  their  beaks  in,  and  then  threw  their  heads  up 
as  birds  do  when  drinking;  the  Cow  also  took  a  hearty 
draught.  When  the  animals  were  thus  fed,  the  Maidea 
Bat  down  at  table  with  the  Old  Man  and  ate  what  was  left 
for  her.     In  a  short  while  the  Ilcn  and  the  Cock  began  to 
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''TEUERE  was  once  npon  a  time  a  poor  Lad,  whose  1 
-■-  and  inotlier  were  dead,  so  the  Magistrate  placct 
in  tbc  hoiisc  of  a  rieh  Farmer  to  be  fed  and  brouäl 
Bat  tliis  Man  and  his  Wifo  too  had  very  bad  disposit 
and  with  all  their  wcalth,  they  were  avaricious  and  r 
and  very  angry  when  any  one  took  anyof  their  bread. 
the  poor  Boy,  do  what  he  might,  rcceivcd  little  to  ea 
many  blows. 

One  day  he  was  set  to  watch  the  hen  and  her  chic 
and  she  ran  thron gh  a  hole  in  the  paling,  and  a  liawk 
thcn  flying  by  pounced  npon  her  and  carried  her  off  t 
roost.  "^The  Boy  cried,  *' Tliiof,  thief!  stop,  thief !"  b 
what  end  ?  the  hawk  kept  his  prey,  and  did  not  re 
The  Master  hearing  the  noisc  caine  out,  and  perceivcd 
liis  hon  was  gone,  whieh  piit  him  in  sueh  a  ra^re  th 
beat  tho  Boy  so  much  that  for  a  couple  of  days  afterv 
he  was  unable  to  stir.  Then  the  poor  Lad  had  to  v 
the  chiekens,  which  was  a  harder  task  still,  for  when 
ran  the  others  foUowed.  At  last,  thinking  to  make  it 
he  tied  all  the  chiekens  together  by  a  string,  so  tha 
hawk  could  not  take  one.  Bat  what  followed  ?  Af 
coaplcof  da3^s  he  feil  asleep  from  weariness  with  wate 
and  with  luinger,  and  then  the  hawk  carne  and  scizei 
of  the  chiekens,  and,  bccausc  all  the  others  were  tied  tog< 
to  that  one,  he  bore  tliem  all  away  and  devoured  t 
Just  then  the  Farmer  came  home,  and  perceived  the 
fortune  which  had  happened,  which  angered  bim  so  i 
that  he  beat  the  Lad  so  unmercifully  that  for  sevcral 
he  could  not  leave  his  bed. 
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rieh  livenes,  who  asked  her  what  were  her  commands. 
"Leave  me,"  replied  the  Maiden;  "  I  will  get  up  at  once, 
and  Cook  some  break  fast  for  the  Old  Man,  and  also  feed 
the  pretty  Uen,  the  pretty  Cock,  and  the  brindled  Cow." 
She  spoke  thus  because  she  thought  the  Old  Man  was 
already  up,  but  when  she  looked  round  at  his  bed,  she 
saw  a  stranger  to  her  lying  asleep  in  it.  While  she  was 
looking  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  both  young  and 
handsome,  he  awoke,  and  starting  up,  said  to  the  Maiden; 
**I  am  a  King's  son,  who  was  long  ago  changed  by  a 
wicked  old  witch  into  the  form  of  an  Old  Man,  and  con- 
demned  to  live  alone  in  the  wood,  with  nobody  to  bear  me 
Company  but  my  three  servants  in  the  form  of  a  Hen,  a 
Cück,  and  a  brindled  Cow.  And  the  enchantmcnt  was  not 
to  end  until  a  Maiden  should  come  so  kind-hearted  that 
she  should  behave  as  well  to  my  animals  as  she  did  to  me; 
and  such  a  one  you  have  been;  and  therefore  this  last 
midnight  we  were  saved  through  you,  and  the  old  wooden 
hut  has  again  become  my  royal  palace." 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  girl  and  he  arose,  and 
the  Prince  told  his  three  servants  to  fetch  to  the  palace  the 
Father  and  Mother  of  the  Maiden,  that  they  might  witness 
her  marriage. 

"But  where  are  my  two  Sisters?"  she  asked.  "I 
have  put  them  in  the  cellar,"  replied  the  Prince,  "and 
there  they  must  remain  tili  to-morrow  morning,  when  thcy 
ßhall  be  led  into  the  forest  and  bound  as  servants  to  a 
Collier,  until  they  have  reformed  their  tempers,  and  Icarni 
not  to  let  poor  animals  suffer  hunger." 


CLXIIL 


Love  and  Sorrow  to  share< 


ONCE  lipon  a  time  there  was  a  Tailor  so  qnarrelsom^ 
that  his  poor  Wife  could  never  get  on  with  hinii 
althougb  sbe  was  both  affectionate,  pious,  and  inda8trioa& 
He  was  discontented  with  whatever  she  did ;  and  would 
not  only  mutter  and  scold,  but  even  knock  her  about^  and 
beat  her.  At  last  the  Magistrate  was  told  of  his  oonduct| 
and  the  Tailor  was  summoned  and  pnt  into  prison  tili  he 
should  behave  better.  For  a  long  time  he  was  kept  on 
bread  and  water,  and  at  length  released,  after  being  ad- 
monished  to  beat  his  Wife  no  more,  but  to  live  with  her  in 
coiicord.  and  to  share  ajQFection  and  sorrow,  as  it  was  fit 
that  married  people  should  do. 

For  some  time  all  went  on  well ;  but  soon  the  Tailor 
feil  into  his  old  habits,  and  grew  more  and  more  discon 
tented  and  quarrelsome.  Ilowever,  because  he  dared  not 
beat  his  Wife,  he  would  pull  her  hair  instead;  and  one 
day  she  escaped  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  doors.  The 
Tailor  pursucd  her  with  his  yard  measure  and  shears  in 
his  hands,  and  as  he  did  not  gain  on  her  Steps  he  threw  the 
measure  and  shears  at  her.  The  poor  woman  ran  round 
their  court,  while  her  husband  continued  to  throw  the 
shears  at  her;  and  if  he  missed  his  aim  he  abused  her,  and 
if  he  hit  her  he  laughed.  He  kept  up  this  sport  so  long 
that  the  ncighbours  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  Wife,  and 
he  was  taken  again  before  the  Magistrate  and  reminded  of 
his  promise.  "  My  dear  lord,"  replied  the  Tailor,  **  I  have 
kept  to  what  I  promised ;  I  have  not  beaten  my  Wife,  but 
»hared  with  her  afifection  and  sorrow." 

"  IIow  can  that  bo  }^  asked  the  Judge ;    "  when  «ha 
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has  now  come  a  second  time  with  these  loud  compltünts  of 
your  conductl" 

"I  have  not  beatcn  my  wife,"  reiterated  tbe  Tailor; 
"  but  all  I  did  was  to  try  and  comb  out  her  hair,  becauso 
ehe  lookcd  so  wild.  But  slie  nin  away  from  me,  and  would 
not  Lear  what  I  said ;  so  then  I  pursued  her,  and  in  order 
to  remind  her  of  her  duty,  I  threw  at  her  what  I  cbanccd 
to  bave  in  my  band ;  I  have  also  shared  with  her  my  love 
aod  my  sorrow,  for  as  often  as  I  hit  her  she  was  made  sorry 
and  I  was  glad ;  aud  wbea  I  missed  her  she  was  glad  and 
I  was  sorry  1"- 

The  Judges,  however,  were  not  satisSed  with  thii 
answer,  but  seutenced  him  to  a  well-earned  punishmentt 


CLXXVIU. 

The  True  Bride. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  thcre  lived  a  Girl,  young  and 
who  lost  her  Mother  at  an  early  age,  and  hc 
mothor  behaved  very  cruelly  to  her.  Aliliough  sh 
tirnes  had  to  do  work  beyond  her  years,  she  was 
herscif,  and  forced  to  do,  unpitied,  more  than  her  8 
would  allow.  She  could  not  by  any  iiieans  ton 
heart  of  the  wicked  woinan,  who  was  always  disco 
and  unsatisfied.  Q'he  more  industriously  she  worl 
more  was  laid  upon  her,  and  the  Stepniuthor  was 
contriving  how  to  inflict  an  additional  bürden,  anc 
her  daughter's  lifo  more  intolcrablo. 

One  day  the  Ste})inother  suid  to  the  Girl,  "  D 
twelve  pounds  of  qiiills  for  you  to  strip,  and  remer 
you  are  not  ready  with  them  by  this  evening  you  ^ 
a  good  bcating.  Do  you  think  you  are  to  idle  all 
The  poor  Girl  set  to  work,  while  the  tears  rolled  fiu 
her  che(?ks,  for  she  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  fin 
work  by  the  time.  Evory  now  and  then,  as  the  l 
fcathers  before  her  increased,  she  sighed  and  chisp 
hands,  and  then  recollecting  herseif,  stripped  the 
quicker  than  before.  Once  she  put  her  elbows  on  th 
ai,d  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  cxclaimcd,  "  Ahn 
is  there  nobody  on  earth  who  will  pity  me  ?"  As  shi 
she  heard  a  soft  voice  reply,  "  Comfort  yourself,  mj 
I  am  come  to  help  you."  The  Girl  looked  up  and 
Old  Woman  Standing  by  her  side,  who  took  her  ha: 
Said  to  her,  "  Trust  me  and  teil  me  what  are  your  irc 
Encouraged  by  her  kind  voice,  the  Girl  told  i 
Woman  of  her  aad  life,  how  one  bürden  was  heapc 
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Ii  was  next  resolved  that  the  trial  should  be  made  at 
once,  because  it  was  such  a  beautiful  morning,  and  in  Order 
that  uo  one  might  afterwards  say,  "I  could  easily  have 
flüwn  much  higher,  but  the  evening  Coming  on  prevented 
me." 

At  a  given  sign  the  whole  assemblage  mounted  in  tho 
air,  causing  such  an  immense  dust  to  rise  from  the  field, 
tliat  it  seemed  as  if  a  black  cloud  was  formed  with  the 
whirring,  rustling,  and  beating  of  their  wings.  The  small 
birds,  however,  soon  feil  back,  for  they  could  not  fly  very 
far,  and  so  they  alighted  on  the  ground  again.  The  larger 
birds  kept  it  up  longer,  but  none  of  them  like  the  Eagle, 
who  mounted  so  high  that  he  almost  touched  the  sun! 
Then  he  perceived  that  the  others  were  not  near  him  at 
all,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "  What  need  I  to  fly  any 
higher?  I  am  certainly  the  Kingl"  and  so  saying,  ho 
began  to  fly  downwards.  When  he  alighted,  the  birds  all 
exclaimed,  "You  must  be  our  King,  nobody  has  flown 
higher  than  you  1" 

"  Except  me  I"  cried  the  little  fellow  without  a  name, 
wlio  had  hid  himself  among  the  feathers  on  the  Eagle's  back ; 
and  so  saying  he  flew  up  high  and  higher  still  than  the 
Eagle.  When  he  had  got  as  high  as  he  possibly  could,  he 
folded  his  wings  and  dropped  down  again,  exclaiming  with 
his  shrill  voice,  "  I  am  King,  I  am  Kingl" 

"You,  our  King?"  replied  the  other  birds  in  a  rage, 
"you  have  gained  it  by  means  of  craft  and  stratagem  I" 
So  they  made  another  condition  that  he  should  be  King 
who  should  fall  deepest  into  the  earth. 

IIow  the  Goose  swam  cackling  to  land  with  her  broad 
breast!  How  quickly  the  Cock  grubbed  up  a  hole!  The 
Duck  went  the  boldest  to  work,  for  she  jumpcd  into  a 
grave,  but  in  so  doing  sprained  her  foot,  and  waddled 
away  to  the  nearest  pond,  crying,  "  Bad  work,  bad  work  l" 
But  the  Little  Bird  without  a  name  found  a  mouse-hd 
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complctely  dry,  and  when  the  sun  set,  the  Girl  awol 
saw  notliing  bat  tlie  fislies  skipping  about  in  tbe  mu 
sho  weilt  and  told  her  Stopmother  she  Lad  done  bei 
"  You  ought  to  liave  bcen  ready  long  ago,"  said  sh 
with  rage,  and  tu  med  away  to  think  of  »jme  fresh  < 

The  next  morning  she  said  to  the  Girl,  *'  Yoi 
build  me  a  fine  pahice  in  von  piain,  and  gel  it  rei 
the  evening."  The  jX)or  Maiden  was  terrified  wh 
heard  this,  and  asked,  "  IIow  Ciin  I  fH)ssibly  complet 
a  work?"  "I  will  take  no  refusal,"  screained  the 
mother;  "if  you  can  cnipty  a  jx)nd  with  a  spoon 
hole  in  it,  you  can  also  build  a  palace.  And  I  ren 
done  to-thiy,  and  should  it  be  wanting  in  one  kiic 
cellar  von  will  catch  what  you  well  deserve." 

So  saying,  she  drove  the  Girl  out  of  doors,  wb< 
on  tili  she  camc  to  the  Valley  where  the  stones  laj 
up;  but  thcy  werc  all  so  hcavy  that  she  could  not 
the  very  sniallcst  of  theni.  The  p(x)r  Maidon  sat 
and  crird,  bat  hopod  still  the  g<»d  Old  Woman 
conie  to  Ikt  a.ssistanco.  In  a  short  tinie  she  did  nia' 
appearance.  and  ba'le  the  Maidi'n  go  and  sleej)  in  the 
whiie  she  crected  the  Castle  for  her,  in  whicb  she  to 
she  miglit  dwell  whon  she  was  haj)py.  As  soon  as  tl 
WoMiaii  was  alone  she  toached  the  stones,  and  imrnec 
they  raised  thenisolvcs  and  furnied  the  walls  sis  if 
wcre  bailding.  Then  the  scalVolding  raised  itself 
pcemcd  as  if  countless  hands  were  laying  stone  lipon 
The  tiles  were  laid  on  in  order  on  the  roofa  by  in^ 
hands,  and  by  noonchiy  a  large  weathercock,  in  the 
of  a  figare  with  a  turning  wand,  ap})eared  on  tbe  s\ 
of  the  towcr.  The  interior  of  the  Castle  was  also 
pleted  by  the  evening, — how  the  Old  Woman  diii 
kno  A'  not, — but  the  walls  of  the  various  rooms  were 
with  silk  and  volvet,  and  highly  ornamented  cbain 
also  pla;ced\u  Uv^iu/dud  riehly  carved  ariuchairs  bv  i; 
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CLXV. 

The  Sole. 


nnnE  Fisbes  once  grew  very  discontented  because  no 
J-  Order  was  kept  in  their  dominions.  Nono  turned 
aside  for  the  others,  but  each  swam  right  or  left  just  as  it 
pleasod  him,  sometimes  between  those  who  wished  to  be 
togetiier,  or  eise  pushed  them  to  one  side,  and  the  stronger 
oiies  gave  the  weaker  blows  with  their  tails,  which  made 
them  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  thcy  could,  or  eise 
devoured  them.  "Uow  nice  it  would  be,"  thought  the 
Fishes,  "if  we  had  a  king  who  should  exercise  the  power 
of  judging  between  us!"  And  so  at  last  they  asscmblcd 
together  to  choose  a  lord,  who  should  be  he  who  could 
swim  the  quiekest  and  render  help  best  to  the  weaker 
fishes. 

So  they  laid  themselves  all  in  rank  and  file  by  the 
shore,  and  the  Pike  gave  a  signal  with  his  tail,  on  which 
tliey  Started  off.  Like  an  arrow  darted  away  the  Pike, 
closely  foUowed  by  the  üerring,  the  Gudgeon,  the  Perch, 
and  the  Carp,  and  the  rest.  Even  the  Sole  swam  among 
them,  hoping  to  gain  the  prize. 

All  at  once  a  cry  was  heard,  "The  üerring  is  first,  the 
üerring  is  first!"  "Who  is  first?"  asked  the  flat  envious 
Sole,  in  a  vexed  tone,  "  who  is  first?" 

"The  üerring,  the  üerring!"  was  the  reply. 
'The  nak-ed  üer-ring,  the  nak-ed  ller-ringl"  said  the 
Sole  disdainfully.     And  since  that  time  the  Sole'a  mouth 
bas  become  all  on  one  side  for  a  punishment. 


0  o 


"T\7IIERE  <lo  vnu  fiiKl 
VV     fiocks?''  asked  a  ^[; 

"Herc,  Master,  whcre  tlie 
too  scarce ;  eise  it  is  no  use  I'' 

"Why  not?"  asked  tlie  X 

"Do  you  hear  tliat  moani 
asked  tbe  Cowherd ;  "  thnt  \s 
herdsmnn,  and  the  Hoopoc  alüc 

"The  Biltern  once  kqit  1 
green  meadow,  where  flowcrs 
so  that  the  cowa  became  fat  . 
Hoopoe  drove  liis  catlle  to  a  In 
the  wind  twiütcd  tlie  siind  aboi 
grew  thin,  and  gained  no  strengt 
ind  the  flocks  bad  to  be  drivc 
Qot  collect  hia  cows,  becausc  tb 
they  ran  away  froin  liim.  Ile  c: 
pretty  cowsl'  but  in  vaiu,  thcy 
worda.  The  Hoopoe,  on  the  cc 
COW8  upon  their  legs,  tliey  we 
Btrengthless.  'üp,  up!  get  upl 
nae,  they  remained  lying  on  tlie 
happens  whp"  ^~ 


^^ 


CLXVII. 

The  Owl. 


ACOÜPLE  of  hundred  years  ago,  when  people  wcro 
not  so  wise  and  crafty  as  they  are  uow-a-days,  a 
curious  circumstance  occurrcd  in  a  certain  small  town. 
By  chance,  one  of  the  large  Owls,  which  folks  call  Screech- 
Owls,  came  from  a  neighbouring  forest,  and  took  up  its 
dwelling  in  a  shed  belonging  to  a  Citizen  of  the  town,  from 
whence  it  dared  not  come  out  except  at  night,  for  fear  the 
other  birds  should  raise  a  great  outcry  against  it  for  dis- 
turbing  their  peace.  One  inorning  when  the  Stable-boy 
went  into  the  shed  to  fetch  some  straw,  he  was  frightened 
on  perceiving  the  Owl  so  dreadfully,  that  he  ran  away, 
and  told  bis  Master  that  a  horrible  rnonster,  such  as  hc  had 
never  before  seen  in  his  lifctime,  was  sitting  in  one  corner 
of  the  shed,  and  rolled  its  eyes  round  as  if  it  would  devour 
everything  it  could  see.  "I  know  you  of  old,"  replied  his 
Master ;  "  you  have  courage  enough  to  chase  a  blackbird 
over  the  ficlds,  but  if  you  see  a  dead  hen  lying  about,  you 
want  a  stick  laid  on  you  before  you  will  approach  it.  I 
must  now  go  myself  and  see  what  sort  of  monster  this  is." 
So  saying,  the  Master  set  off  and  walked  as  bold  as 
possible  into  the  shed  and  peeped  round.  But  as  soon  aa 
lie  saw  the  curious  and  hideous  creature  with  his  own  ej'es 
he  went  into  as  great  a  panic  as  his  servant.  He  made  hia 
escape  with  a  couple  of  leaps  and  ran  to  his  neighbours, 
whoin  he  begged  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  come  and  assist 
him  against  an  unknown  and  dangerous  animal,  or  perhaps 
the  whüle  town  might  be  endangered,  if  it  should  make 
its  escapc  from  the  shed  where  it  was  concealed.  Imme- 
di ately  there  arose  a  great  outcry  and  noise  in  the  streeta 


CLXXIX. 


The  Haie  and  tlie  Hedgehi 


^T^IIIS  talc,'  my  young  rcadcrs,  will  seem  to  v 
■*-  quite  falsc;  but  still  it  must  be  true,  for  xn 
fallior,  who  used  to  teil  it  to  irie,  woukl  wind  uv  h' 
"  All  tliis  is  true,  my  si»n,  eise  it  would  never  b; 
told  to  rnc  1"     Tlio  tale  runs  thus  : — 

It  was  a  fine  siiiiiincr's  moniing  just  before 
tiinc;  tlie  biuik-wlicat  was  in  flower,  and  ihe  sun 
ning  bri.iililly  in  thc  lioiivcn  abovc;  a  breeze  was 
ov(T  Xho  liL'lds,  wlierc  the  larks  werc  singing  ;   and  : 
pallis  tlie  ]»eo]>lu  wcro  ^oiiiirto  church  drossod  in  il 
Kvrrv  civature  sceiiHnl  coiitciited,  cvon  tlie  JlcdiXt-l 
slood  hiMure  liisdoor  siii;:in<z  as  ho  bi»st  could  n  \o\ 
in  ])raise  of  llie  lino  niornin«;.     Iii-doors,   mcanw 
"Wili.;  was  washing  and  (Irving  tlie  kitcbon,  befo 
into  tlie  lit'lds  für  a  walk  to  see  liow  thc  cn.>ns  wen 
on.     Slie  was  suc-li  a  long  while,  liowcver,  ubout  h 
tliat  Mr.  Uedgrliog  wonhl  wait  no  longer,  and  tn 
bv  liimsclf.     Ile  liad  not  walkod  any  vorv  Ion«-»- 
betöre  lie  eanie  to  a  sniall  tliicket,  near  a  field  of  c 
and  tliere  he  cspied  a  IJare,  who  he  guesscd  bad  c* 
siinilar  errand  to  hinisi'lf;  namoly,  to  devonr  a 
iieads.    As  sooii  as  Mr.  Ib'dgi'liog  saw  tbe  llare  h( 
hini  a  good  niorning;  Init  tlie  latter,  wbo  was  in 
a  high-niinded  ercatnre,  turned  a  very  fierce  and 
look  npcMi  the  lledgehog,  and  niade  no  rcply  to  1 
ing.     Ile  asked,  instead,  in  a  very  majcstic   tone 
canie  to  be  Walking  abroad  at  such  an  early  hour. 
taking  a  walk,"  replied  the  Uedgehog.       "  J^  ^yc 
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fiwe  the  danger.  "The  monster,"  said  the  crowd,  "bas  all 
but  poisoned  and  wounded  to  death  with  bia  snapping  aad 
brcalhing,  our  strongeat  man,  and  sliall  vre  also  venture  our 
lives?"  Thereupon,  they  consulted  with  one  another  what 
tliey  ahould  do  to  prevent  ruin  from  involving  the  whola 
town,  For  a  long  time  nothing  satisfactory  was  proposed, 
until  at  last  the  Mayor  hit  on  a  plan.  "My  idea  iä  this," 
he  Said ;  "  that  out  of  the  common  puree  we  purchase  and 
make  good  to  the  owner  this  stable  with  all  that  it  containa, 
straw,  bay,  and  com,  and  then  that  the  whole  buildin^ 
together  with  the  fearfui  monster  tberein,  be  bumt  to 
aahes,  and  so  no  one  shatl  lose  bis  life  by  this  occurrence, 
Thcre  is  no  time  to  spare,  and  parsimony  in  tbis  case 
would  be  badly  exercised." 

All  the  rest  agrceil  to  this  proposa),  and  so  the  shed 
was  set  light  to  at  the  four  cornera,  and  the  poor  Owl 
miserably  barnt  to  deatb  1 
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tlio  Wil'c;    "tlo  von  know  what  vou  nre  about.     How 
you  <"X|>eia  to  run  as  l;iat  as  tlie  Ilure  ?" 

**]1(»M  ynur  longiio,  Wifo!  that  ia  my  aiTair.  I 
you  rc:i.s4)ii  about  mcn^s  busincss.  Marcli,  aud  gel  read 
coinc  willi  inc." 

As  soon  thcn  as  tlic  Iledgehog's  Wife  was  ready  t 
Bct  out  togi'tilor;  and  on  thc  way  he  aaiil,  "JN^ow  alten 
wliat  I  say.  On  thc  long  lield  yonder,  we  shall  docide 
bot.  The  ITarc  is  to  run  on  one  side  of  the  hedge  ai 
on  tho  oth(!r,  and  so  all  you  liave  to  do  is  to  stop  at 
cnd  of  thc  hedgc,  and  thcn  when  ihc  Ilare  arrives  on 
other  sidc  at  the  same  point,  you  must  call  out,  *I 
bore  alrcady.' " 

^I'hey  soon  camc  to  the  ficlds  and  tho  IledcyeboiT 
tioncd  hinisflf  at  one  end  of  the  hedge,  and  his  Wif 
the  otlicr  cnd ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  pl 
tlie  Ilarc  arrived.  "Are  you  rcady  to  Start?"  aj*ke<l 
llarc.  "  Yi'i^^'^  answi'R'd  the  llcdgehog,  and  each  i<x)k 
))hicc.  "Oironco,  olVtwio«',  thrce  times  and  olVT'  crind 
IIan\  and  ran  up  tho  Ik-ld  like  a  whirlwiml;  whilo 
llcdgehog  only  took  thrce  atcps  and  then  returned  to 
j)lacc. 

The  Ilarc  soon  arrived  at  liia  goal  aa  lie  ran  all  the ' 
at  top-spccd ;  bat  biTore  he  eould  rcach  it,  the  Ilodcrfli 
"Wife  on  the  olhcr  side  called  out,  "1  am  here  alrcatl 
Thc  Ilarc  was  thundd-struck  to  hear  this  said  for 
thonght  it  was  rcally  his  Opponent,  since  thore  w;l^ 
dillrrcnce  in  thc  appearance  of  the  llcdgehog  and  his  \\ 
**Tliis  will  not  dol"  tliought  the  llarc  to  hiinself- 
prcscntly  he  called  out,  *'  Oiice,  twice,  and  ofF  asrain  •" 
Rway  he  went  as  fast  as  possible,  Icaving  the  lledc^e 
quictly  silting  in  her  place.  *'  I  am  here  before  vou  "  ci 
Mr  lledgchog  as  soon  as  the  llarc  approached.  **  Wi 
again  ?"  cxclaiincd  the  Ilare  in  a  rage;  and  addcd  "\ 
you  dare  anotlicr  trial."    **  Oh  I  as  many  as  you  like* 
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The  Duration  of  Life. 


WHEN  the  World  was  first  created,  it  was  appointoJ 
how  many  years  each  creature  shauld  exist.  So 
tbe  Ass  came  and  inquired  how  long  he  was  to  liva 
"  Thirty  years,"  he  was  told,  and  asked,  "  Is  that  suffi- 
cient?"  "Alas!"  replied  the  Ass,  "that  is  a  long  time. 
Think  how  many  wearisome  burdens  I  shall  have  to  carry 
from  morning  tili  night;  cornsacks  to  the  mill,  that  othera 
may  cat  bread,  and  I  receive  nothing  but  blows  and  kicks, 
and  yet  keep  always  active  and  obligingl  Take  away 
ßorne  of  my  years,  I  pray  I" 

So  the  Ass  was  pitied,  and  a  life  of  only  eighteen  yearj 
appointcd  to  him ;  whereupon  he  went  gladly  away,  and 
the  Dog  then  made  his  appearance,  and  asked  the  same. 
"How  long  do  you  wish  to  live?"  was  inquired  of  him; 
"  thirty  years  were  too  much  for  the  Ass ;  but  perhaps  you 
will  be  satisfied."  "  Do  you  mean  so  ?"  said  the  Dog ;  "  re- 
member  how  much  I  shall  have  to  run ;  my  feet  will  not 
last  it  out;  and  then  when  I  have  lost  my  voice  and  (»n- 
not  bark,  and  my  teeth  and  cannot  bite,  what  will  there  be 
for  me  to  do  but  to  crawl  and  howl  from  one  comer  to 
another  ?" 

So  the  Dog's  plea  was  allowed,  and  twelve  years  ap- 
pointed  for  his  age,  after  which  he  departed  and  made 
room  for  the  Monkey.  "You  will  live  thirty  years  will- 
iiigly,  no  doubt,"  was  said  to  the  Monkey ;  "  you  need  not 
work  like  the  Ass  and  the  Dog,  and  therefore  will  always 
be  well  offi" 

"  Alas  I  it  should  be  so,"  said  the  Monkey ;  "  but  really 
It  is  very  different.    I  must  always  be  making  comi 
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The  Spindle,  the  Shuttle,  and  t 
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^r^IIERE  was  ohco  upon  a  time  a  little  Girl  whose  f 
•^    and  mothcr  dicrl  when  she  was  quite  young.     A 
cnd  of  the  village  whcre  shc  lived,  her  Godmother  ( 
in  a  small  cottagc,  maintaining  hcrself  by  spinning,  \ 
ing,  and  scwing,  and  she  took  the  poor  child  to  mair 
tcaching   her  to  work  and  educating  her  piouslv. 
when  the  Girl  had   reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  tlie 
mother  feil  ill,  and  calling  her  to  her  bedside  said  tc 
"  My  dear  daughter,  I  feel  my  end  approaching.      I  \ 
you  this  cottagc,  where  you  will  be  protcctcd   from 
and  wcather,  and  also  this  Spindle,  Shuttle,   and  Nc 
witii  which  you  may  carn  your  living."   With  thcse  v 
ßhc  laid  her  hands  on  the  Girfs  hcad  and  blessed  her, 
ing,  "So  long  asyou  remenibcr  God,  evcrything  will 
per  with  you."      Soon    afterwards   the   good    GcKlm< 
closcd  her  eycs  in  dcath,  and  when  she  was  carried  t 
grave,  the  poor  Maiden  followcd  the  coffin,  weepin« 
terly.  to  pay  her  the  last  respoct. 

Tne  little  Girl  now  livcd  alone  in  her  cottage,  indi 
ously  spinning,  weaving,  and  sewing,  and  upon  everyl 
that  shc  did  rested  the  blessing  of  God.  It  seerned 
the  flax  in  her  room  incrcased  by  itself;  and  wher 
wove  a  piecc  of  cloth  or  t^ipcstry,  or  hemmed  a  shirl 
always  found  a  purchaser  rcadily,  who  paid  her  so  1 
Bomcly,  that  she  had  enough  for  hersclf  and  could  sp 
little  for  others  who  were  poorcr. 

Now  about  this  time  the  Son  of  the  King  of  tbis  ( 
try  was  looking  about  hini  for  a  bride,  and  as  he  wai 
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Death's  Messengers^ 


IN  olden  times,  a  Giant  was  once  wandering  up  and  down 
a  road,  when  suddenly  an  unknown  man  appeared  in 
bis  path,  and  cried,  "  Stop  1  not  a  step  further."  "  What, 
you  stripling!"  said  the  Giant,  "why,  I  could  crush  you 
between  myfingers;  will  you  stand  in  my  way?  Who 
are  you  who  speak  so  boldly  ?" 

"  I  am  Death,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  whom  nobody 
opposes,  and  whose  commands  you  must  obey." 

The  Giant,  however,  refused,  and  began  to  wrestle  with 
Death.  It  was  a  long  and  hasty  battle,  but  at  length  the 
Giant  got  the  best  of  it,  and  knocked  Death  down  with  hia 
fist,  so  that  he  dropped  like  a  stone.  The  Giant,  thereupon, 
went  his  way,  leaving  Death  vanquished  and  strengthlcss, 
so  that  he  could  not  rise  again.  "  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence?*'  thought  Death;  "if  I  lie  here  in  this  corner 
nobody  will  die  in  the  world,  and  it  will  soon  get  so  füll 
of  human  beings,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  stir  for  one 
another.''  Just  then,  a  Young  Man  came  up  the  road, 
ßtrong  and  healthy,  singing  a  song,  and  looking  well  about 
him.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  helpless  beaten  one,  he 
went  up  to  him,  and  compassionately  raising  him  pourcd 
a  draught  of  cordial  out  of  his  flask  down  his  throat,  and 
waited  tili  strength  returned.  "Do  you  know,"  asked 
Death,  when  he  had  recovered  a  bit,  "  do  you  know  who  I 
am^  whom  you  have  thus  helped  on  his  legs  again?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Youth,  "I  know  you  not."  "I 
am  Death,"  he  replied;  "I  spare  no  one,  and  caa 
take  no  excuse  from  you  even.    But,  to  show  you  that 
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In  a  sliorl  tiinc  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  the  i 
Iiaviiig  no  othcr  Spindle,  took  iLc  Shuttle  in  her  bai 
begaii  to  wcave. 

Mi^anA'hilc  the  Spiiullc  still  danced  on,  and 
tlircatl  caino  to  an  cnd  it  reached  the  King's  Son.  * 
do  I  sce?"  t'xclaimed  hc;  "the  Spiudle  showing  i 
way?"  and  turning  his  horses  head  round,  hc  rod< 
guided  by  tlic  golden  thread.  At  the  saaie  time  tl 
eitting  at  work,  sang: — 

"  Shuttlo,  Sbuttlo.  out  with  you, 
AikI  bring  a  wuocr  bome." 

Immediatcly  it  P|)rang  out  of  her  hands  and  tli 
the  door,  bcfore  which  it  began  to  weave  a  carpet 
bcautiful  than  was  cvcr  before  secn.  On  both  b 
were  reprcsented  roses  and  lilies  blooming,  and  i 
middle,  on  a  golden  ground,  greon  vine-branchos ;  bar 
rabbits,  too,  wcrc  ropr(\scnt<.'d  juinping  about,  and 
and  does  rubbiiig  thcir  hoads  against  trees,  on 
boughs  were  silting  prctty  birds,  who  wanted  nothir 
the  gift  of  song.  And  all  this  pattern  the  Shuttle  w< 
quickly  that  it  scoincd  to  grow  by  itself. 

I>ut,  because  the  Shuttle  liad  run  away,  the  Maid 
down  to  her  sewing:  and  while  she  stitcbed  her  wor 


sang : — 


"NtM'dle,  Nccdlc,  sharp  aiid  fine, 
Fit  the  buuse  for  w(x>er  niiuc" 

As  soon  as  she  had  said  this,  the  Needlc  flew  out 
fingers,  and  sprang  all  about  the  rooin  like  a  flash  of 
ning.     It  secrned  as  if  invisible  spirits  were  at  work 
a  fcw  niinutos  the  table  and  bench  were  covered  with 
cloths,  the  chairs  with  velvet,  an<l  on  the  walls  were 
lilken  curtains.     And  scareely  had  the  Needle  put  tli 
»titeh  to  thcrn  whcn  the  Maiden  saw  through  the  wi 
«de  white  feathcrs  on  the  hat  of  the  Prince,  who  was 
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Master  Cobblersawl. 


MASTER  COBBLERSAWL  was  a  small,  meagrc,  but 
very  active  man,  who  had  no  rest  in  hira.  His  face, 
whose  only  prominent  feature  was  a  turned-up  nose,  was 
seamed  and  deadly  pale ;  his  hair  was  grey  and  rough ; 
his  eyes  small,  but  they  peered  right  and  left  in  a  piercing 
way.  He  observed  everything,  found  fault  with  every- 
thing,  knew  everything  better  and  did  it  better  than  any 
one  eise  in  bis  own  estiraation.  When  he  walked  in  the 
streets  he  swung  his  two  arms  about  in  such  a  hasty  fashion, 
that  once  he  knocked  the  pail,  which  a  girl  was  carrying, 
so  high  into  the  air  that  the  water  feil  all  over  him. 
**  Sheep's-head !"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  himself,  "could 
you  not  see  that  I  was  following  you  ?"  By  trade  he  was 
a  shoeraaker;  and  when  he  was  at  work,  he  pulled  his 
thread  out  so  hastily,  that  nobody  went  near  hira  for  fear 
of  his  elbows  poking  into  their  sides.  No  comrade  re* 
mained  with  him  longer  than  a  month,  for  he  had  always 
eomething  to  remark  upon  in  the  best  work.  Either  the 
stitches  were  not  even,  or  one  shoe  was  longer  than  tho 
other,  or  one  heel  higher  than  the  other,  or  the  leather  was 
not  drawn  sufficiently  tight.  **  Wait,"  he  would  say  to  a 
young  band,  "  wait,  and  I  will  show  you  how  one  can 
whiten  the  skinl"  and  so  saying,  he  would  fetch  a  strap 
and  lay  it  .across  the  Shoulders  of  his  victim.  He  calkid 
everybody  idle  and  lazy ;  but  still  he  did  not  do  much  for 
bimself,  because  he  could  not  sit  quiet  two  quarters  of  an 
hour  together.  If  his  wife  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  lighted  a  fire,  he  would  jump  out  of  bed  and  run 
barefeet  into  the  kitchen,  crying  out,  *  Do  you  want 
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Tlie  Coimtryman  and  tlie  Evil  Sp 


ONCE  thcro  livcd  a  bold  and  cunning  CJountr 
whose  tricks  are  too  nurnorous  to  be  told  cntire 
one  of  tlie  bt»st  tules  is  tliat,  showing  how  he  manne 
ovcr-reach  an  Evil  Spirit  and  make  a  f<x>l  of  him. 

It  was  growin^  qiiitc  diisky  one  day,  when,  h 
plon.L'lied  over  his  fiolds,  he  was  preparing  lo  return 
Just  then  lic  porceived  in  tlic  iniddio  of  his  ficld  a  he 
red-liot  ooals,  and  as  he  approachod  it,  füll  of  wond 
obsorved  a  littlc  Black  Spirit  sitting  on  the  top.  "  Y( 
sitting  lipon  some  tnjasurc?"  said  the  Conntryman  ii 
insrly.  **  Yes,  indecd,"  roplird  tho  Spirit;  "a  trcasur 
taining  more  gold  and  silvor  than  yoii  ever  saw  in 
lifo." 

"Thon  the  troasiiro  bcloncrs  to  me,  bccause  it  li 
mv  fii^ld,"  Said  tho  Conntrvman  lK)ldlv. 

*'  It  shall  be  thine,"  repliod  the  Spirit,  "if  von  gn 
for  tho  noxt  two  years  lialf  of  the  producc  of  yoiir 
Of  gold  I  havo  more  than  cnough,  and  I  wish  for  soi 
the  fruits  of  the  carth." 

To  this  bargain  the  Countryman  agreed;  but  first  i 
latod  that  to  avoid  dispute  in  the  division  of  the  pro 
what  was  above  pround  should  belong  to  the  Spiri 
what  was  benoatli  the  surface  to  liimself.  To  this  tlie  ! 
rcadily  consoiited,  but  the  craftv  Countryman  sowed  t 
ßood.  So  whon  tlie  harvost  time  arrived  the  Spiri 
poarod  to  claim  his  fruits;  but  ho  fonnd  nothini: 
witherod  yellow  stalks,  whilc  the  Countryman  conten 
dug  up  his  turnips.  *'  For  oncc  von  have  got  the  a< 
tage  of  mc,"  exchiimed  the  angry  Spirit,  "  but  it  sha' 
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Apprentice  handed  him  a  shoe.  "What  is  this,  again?" 
exciaimed  Master  Cobblersawl ;  "  have  I  not  told  you  often 
and  often  not  to  stitch  your  shoes  so  wide.  Who  will  buy 
a  shoe  like  this  with  scarce  any  sole  at  all  to  it?  I  desiro 
that  you  will  follow  my  commands  to  the  letter." 

"  Yes,  nnaster,"  replied  the  apprentice,  "  you  may  be  in 
tbe  right  to  say  that  the  shoe  is  worth  nothing,  but  it  is  tho 
very  same  that  you  sewed,  and  were  just  now  at  work 
upor;  f:;r  when  you  ran  out  you  threw  it  under  the  table, 
and  I  picked  it  up.  But  an  angel  frona  heaven  would  not 
convince  you  that  you  were  wrong." 

A  night  or  two  afterwards  Master  Cobblersawl  dreamed 
that  he  was  dead  and  on  the  way  to  heaven.  When  he 
arrived  there  and  knocked  at  the  door,  the  Apostle  Peter 
opened  it  to  see  who  desired  to  enter.  "Ah,  is  it  you, 
Master  Cobblersawl  ?"  said  tbe  Saint,  "I  will  let  you  in 
certainly ;  but  I  warn  you  not  to  interfere  with  what  you 
may  observe  in  heaven,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  of saying 
that,"  replied  Cobblersawl;  "I  know  very  well  how  to 
behave  myself ;  and  here,  thank  God,  there  is  nothing  to 
blame,  as  there  is  on  earth."  So  saying,  he  stepped  in 
and  walked  up  and  down  over  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven, 
looking  about  him  right  and  left,  and  now  and  then  sha- 
king  his  head  or  muttering  to  himself.  Presently  he 
perceived  two  angels  carrying  a  beam,  the  same  which  a 
certain  one  onee  had  in  his  own  eye  when  he  perceived 
the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye.  But  they  were  carrying  the 
beam  not  longways  but  crossways,  and  this  caused  Master 
Cobblersawl  to  say  to  himself,  "  Did  ever  anybody  see  such 
ßtupidity  ?"  Still  he  held  his  tongue,  thinking  that  after 
all  it  was  no  matter  whether  the  beam  were  carried  straight 
or  not,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  anybody.  Soon 
afterwards  he  saw  two  angels  pouring  water  out  of  a  spring 
into  a  tub  which  was  füll  of  holes,  so  that  the  water  escaped 
II.— 14 
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The  Robber  and  bis  Sons, 


ONCE  upon  a  tiine  tliere  livcd  in  a  forest  a  Kobl 
his  band,  wlio  conccaled  thcmselvea  in  cav 
clefts  of  ri)cks;  and  wlicn  any  princes,  nobles,  or  ric 
clmnts  passcd  ncar  thcin,  they  Etarted  out  ani  robliei 
of  tlieir  rnonoy  and  other  property.  But  in  course  ( 
thc  liead  Robbcr  grew  old ;  and  thcn  lie  took  an  a^ 
to  his  CMiploynuMit,  and  repcnted  of  the  many  baJ  i 
he  had  donc.  Ile  determined,  therefore,  to  lead  a 
lifo,  like  an  honest  man,  doing  good  wherever  he 
Pcoplc  wondcrcd  to  scc  hiin  change  so  quickly,  bu 
were  ncvcrtheloss  glad  of  it.  Now  he  had  ihroo 
^vhom,  whcn  they  were  grown  up,  he  called  to  hii 
bade  them  elioose  what  trade  or  profession  they  wui 
that  they  niight  earn  their  living  honestly.  The  Soi 
ßulted  with  one  anulher,  and  thcn  answered,  **  Thc 
falls  not  far  froni  its  tree;  we  will  niaintain  ourse 
yoii  did,  we  will  beeonie  Itobbers.  A  business  wlier 
niust  work  froni  rnorning  tili  night,  anil  yet  bave  a 
living  and  little  gains,  does  not  please  us  at  all." 

"Alas!  iny  dear  children,"  replied  the  Father, 
will  you  not  live  quietly,   and  be  content    with 
Honest  gains  Inst  the  longest.      Kobbery  is  a  wicki 
godless  trade,  which  leads  to  bad  endings;   in  tlio 
whieh  you  may  acquire  you  will  have  no  i.>eace,  for 
know  from  niy  own  experience.    I  teil  you  again  it 
evil  ending;  the  jug  is  taken  once  t<.x)  often  to  th 
and  gets  broken  ;  you  will  be  caught  at  last  and  hu 
the  gallows." 

"li\s  Sous^  \\^^^\^v^  ^aid  no  attention  to  his  wai 
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i^  that  a  borse  with  four  good  lega  must  have  wings  too! 
But  I  must  get  up,  or  eise  they  will  make  further  mistukea 
kbout  that  house.  Still,  afUr  all,  it  is  a  verj  lucky  tbing 
tbat  X  am  not  dead." 


566  Okimm's  IIousehold  Stories. 

hoar  my  lalc  ol  an  cwcurrence  wliich  friglitencd  me  moii 
than  fire  or  water.  While  travelling  about,  I  learnt  tbal 
in  a  wild  wooded  ravine  between  two  hilla,  twent;  miki 
distant  from  any  buman  babitation,  tbere  dwelt  a  Giantio 
posscssion  of  an  immense  trcasure  of  many  thouaand  pieoes 
of  gold  and  silvcr.  So  I  selected  from  my  oompanionsai 
many  as  a  bundred  men,  and  we  sei  out  togetber  to  tk 
place.  It  was  a  long  and  toilsome  road  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  wben  we  came  to  the  spot,  to  our  great  joy 
we  did  not  find  tbe  Giant  at  home,  so  we  took  as  much  as 
we  Cüuld  carry  of  tbe  gold  and  silver.  Just  as  we  wer« 
making  our  way  borae  witb  tbis  treasure,  and  fancied  ou^ 
Bclves  quite  safe,  we  were  unawares  surrounded  and  takea 
prisonera  by  tbe  Giant,  wbo  was  accompanied  by  ten  othem 
Tbey  divided  us  amongst  tbem,  cach  tuking  ten,  and  I  witb 
nine  otbers  feil  to  tbe  lot  of  tbe  Giant  from  whora  we  had 
tükcn  the  treasure.  lle  bound  our  hands  bebind  our 
baeks  and  carried  us  like  sbeep  to  a  rocky  eave,  and  when 
we  ofTered  to  ransom  ourselves  witb  money  or  propertv,  he 
rcplicd,  *  I  do  not  want  your  treasures ;  I  shall  keep'yoa 
and  devour  you,  for  tbat  is  wbat  I  reckon  upoii.'  So  say- 
ing,  be  feit  of  us  all,  and,  singling  out  one,  said,  'Tbisone 
is  the  fattcst  of  you  all,  and  I  will  make  a  beginn  in«-  with 
bim.'  Then  he  Struck  bim  down,  and  putting  bis  flesh  in 
morscls  into  a  kettle  füll  of  water,  he  set  it  on  tbe  fire  lül 
it  was  boiled  throu«ih,  and  aflerwards  made  bis  meal  of  it 
Thus  evcry  day  he  dcvoured  one  of  us,  and  because  I  was 
the  Icanest  I  was  the  last.  So  wben  my  nine  cornpanionä 
were  dcvoured  I  bctiiought  myself  of  a  strata^T^em  to  c* 
aipe  my  turn,  and  at  lengii  I  said  to  the  Giant,  '  I  see  you 
bave  bad  cyes,  and  suffer  with  pain  in  your  face ;  I  am  a 
physician,  and  well  expcriencod  in  my  profession  and 
tberefore  if  you  will  spare  my  life  I  will  beal  your  evcs.' 

"lle  promised  me  my  life  if  I  were  able  to  do  wbati 
Baid,  and  gave  me  everything  tbat  I  asked  for.     I  put  oU 
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in  a  vessel  and  mixed  in  with  sulphur,  pitcli,  salt,  arsenic, 
and  other  destructive  ingredients,  and  then  I  put  it  ovei 
the  fire,  as  if  I  were  preparing  a  plaster  for  his  eyes.  As 
soon  then  as  the  oil  boiled  I  caused  the  Giant  to  lie  down, 
and  I  then  poured  over  his  eyes,  head,  and  body  the  whole 
Contents  of  the  vessel,  so  that  he  fully  lost  his  sight  and 
the  whole  skin  of  his  body,  was  blistered  and  burnt.  With 
a  fearful  howl  he  jumped  up,  threw  himself  then  on  tho 
ground  again,  and  wallowed  here  and  there,  uttering  dread- 
ful  cries,  and  roaring  like  a  bull  or  lion.  Then  again, 
springing  up  in  his  rage,  he  caught  up  a  large  club  which 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  ran  all  over  the  cave  strik- 
ing  now  against  the  floor  and  then  on  the  walls,  thinking 
each  time  to  hit  me.  I  could  not  escape,  for  the  cave  was 
everywhere  surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  the  doora 
were  closed  with  iron  bolts.  I  juraped  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  and  at  last,  because  I  knew  not  what  eise  to 
do,  I  mounted  by  a  ladder  to  the  roof  and  hung  thereon  by 
both  hands.  There  I  remained  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
then,  because  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  climbed  down 
again  and  mixcd  with  the  sheep.  There  I  was  obliged  to 
be  very  active  and  always  run  between  the  Giant's  legs 
with  the  flock  that  he  might  not  notice  me.  At  length,  I 
found  in  one  corner  of  the  sheepfold  a  ram's  skin,  and 
managed  to  draw  it  on  so  well  that  the  beast's  horns  came 
where  iny  head  was.  Now  the  Giant  was  accustomed  when 
the  sheep  were  going  to  the  meadows  to  make  them  run 
between  his  legs,  by  which  means  he  counted  them,  and 
also  picked  out  the  fattest  one,  whora  he  caught  and  cooked 
for  his  dinner.  On  this  occasion  I  thought  I  should  easily 
escape  by  pressing  through  his  legs  as  the  sheep  did ;  but 
hc  caught  me,  and  finding  me  heavy,  said,  *  You  are  fat, 
and  shall  fill  my  belly  to-day.'  I  gave  one  leap  and  sprang 
out  of  his  hands,  but  he  caught  me  again.  I  escaped  a 
^econd  time  but  he  caught  me  again ;  and  seven  times  I 
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B  kitlen,"  thought  the  Miller,  and  »o  promised  the  Nix 
what  she  desired.  Thereupon  she  dived  again  under  water, 
and  the  Miller  hastened  Lome  to  bis  rnill  in  good  spirits, 
lle  had  alrnost  reached  it,  when  the  Maid  C5oming  tom  it 
mct  him  and  told  him  to  rcjoice,  for  bis  Wife  had  just 
borno  h:m  a  little  boy.  The  Miller  started  back,  as  if 
Struck  by  lightning,  for  he  at  once  perceived  that  the 
crafty  Nix  was  aware  of  the  fact,  and  had  deceived  him. 
He  went  into  bis  Wife's  room  drooping  bis  bead;  and 
when  she  inquired  why  he  did  not  congratulate  her  on  her 
bappiness,  he  told  her  what  had  bappened,  and  the  pro- 
inise  which  he  had  given  to  the  Nix.  "Of  what  use  are 
wealth  and  good  luck  to  me,"  he  continued,  "if  I  lose  my 
cbild?  but  what  can  I  do?"  And  none  of  the  friends  who 
came  to  congratulate  bim  on  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir 
could  give  any  ad  vice. 

Meanwhile  the  luck  of  the  mill  returned.  What  its 
Master  undertook  prospered;  and  it  seemed  as  if  chesta 
and  coffers  filled  themselves,  for  the  money  in  the  cu[)- 
board  increased  every  night,  tili  before  many  months  had 
passed  away,  the  Miller  was  much  richer  tban  before.  lle 
could  not,  however,  fecl  any  pleasure  in  ibe  prospect,  for 
bis  promise  to  the  Nix  weighed  on  bis  mind ;  and  as  oftcn 
as  he  passed  the  pond,  he  feared  lest  she  ahould  rise  and 
claim  her  debt  The  Boy  himself  he  would  never  allow  to 
go  near  the  watcr;  but  told  him  continually  to  beware  of 
doing  so,  for  if  he  sbould  fall  in,  a  band  would  rise  and 
draw  bim  under.  Still,  as  year  after  year  passed  away, 
and  the  Nix  raade  no  second  appearance,  the  Miller  began 
to  lose  bis  suspicions. 

The  Boy  grew  up  a  fine  youth  and  was  bound  to  a 
Uuntsman  to  learn  bis  art,  which  when  he  had  tborougbly 
studied,  the  Tx)rd  of  the  village  took  him  into  bis  Service. 
Now  in  tbis  village  there  dwelt  a  beautiful  and  good 
Maiden    who  took  the  fancy  of  the  young  Hunter,  vltv' 


Ej-and-by,  wh«„  evcnfni 

t.ppe„ed.     S,,.hi„,iS,h:° 

tte  m,sf„rt„„e  whiA  lad   beft 
ha„d,  w,,h  grief  .„d  fe^,""f 

to  ehe  „.her,    Ae  .I,e™.J^\ 
•«■I ;  bot  no  anwer  follo„ed_l 
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feei,  the  rain  beat  in  her  face,  and  the  wind  disordered  her 
long  hair.  But  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  height, 
quite  another  aspect  appeared.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  air 
balmy,  the  ground  softly  declined;  and  upon  a  green 
meadüw,  spangled  with  flowers,  stood  an  elegant  cottage. 
She  thought  she  went  up  to  it  and  opened  the  door,  and 
ßaw  an  Old  Woman  with  white  hair  sitting  within,  who 
beckoned  to  her  kindly ;  and  at  that  moment  she  awoke. 
The  day  was  already  dawning,  and  the  poor  Wife  deter- 
mined  to  follow  out  her  dream.  There  was  a  hill  close  by 
her,  and  up  this  she  ascended,  and  found  the  road  as  sho 
had  Seen  in  her  dream.  On  the  other  side  stood  the  cot- 
tage, and  in  it  an  Old  Woman,  who  kindly  received  her, 
and  showed  her  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon.  "You  must 
have  sulfered  some  misfortune  to  induce  you  to  seek  my 
solitary  hut,"  said  the  Old  Woman.  Th«  Wife  related  to 
her  with  tears  what  had  happened ;  and  the  Old  Woman 
replied,  "  Be  comforted,  I  will  help  you.  Here  you  have 
a  golden  comb;  wait  now  tili  the  rising  of  the  füll  moon; 
and  then  go  to  the  pond,  and  sit  down  on  the  bank,  and 
comb  your  long  black  hair  with  it.  When  you  have  done, 
lie  down  on  the  bank,  and  you  will  see  what  happens.'* 

The  Wife  returned,  but  the  time  passed  very  weari- 
somely  tili  the  rise  of  the  moon.  At  length  the  shining 
orb  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  she  went  down  to  the  pond, 
and,  sitting  on  its  bank,  combed  her  long  black  hair  with 
the  golden  comb,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  shore  to  wait 
the  issue.  In  a  short  time  the  waters  began  to  bubble,  and 
a  wave  rolling  on  to  the  bank,  carried  away  with  it  tha 
comb  as  it  reccded.  Tn  as  much  time  as  was  necessary  for 
thesinking  of  the  comb  to  the  bottom,  the  waters  parted, 
and  the  head  of  the  Huntsman  appeared.  Ile  did  not 
gpeak,  but  looked  at  his  Wife  sorrowfully ;  and  the  same 
Uioment  another  wave  rolled  on  and  covered  his  head. 
All  tlien  d'sappeared,  the  water  became  as  placid  as  before, 
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Ilere  the  Robber  endcd  liis  tale,  and  as  soou  asbeb 
ooDcIudet),  iliQ  Qucon  saiil  to  lilm,  "  You  have  atoned  ( 
tauch  evil  by  your  reatoration  of  tliis  poor  womaa  tob 
bosbaad,  aiid,  tbcrcfon;,  I  aow  liberale  your  three  aom.* 
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tcrrible  rushing  noise  the  whole  pond  overfiowed  its  banka, 
and  strcuined  away  into  the  fields  with  overwhelming  force. 
Tlie  fugitives  perceived  at  oiice  death  before  tlieireyea,  and 
in  her  tcrror  tlie  poor  Wife  called  upon  the  Old  Woman 
for  hclp,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  cbanged,  the  one  inlo 
a  Frog  and  llie  other  into  a  Toad.  Tlie  flood  which  then 
reacbed  them  could  not  kill  them,  but  It  tore  thera  asunder 
and  carried  them  far  away. 

When  the  watcr  subsided  again,  and  the  Toad  and 
Frog  touflied  dry  ground  their  human  forrns  returncd,  but 
neither  knew  wliere  the  other  was,  and  both  were  amoug 
Strange  jxK)ple  whr>  knew  notbing  of  their  country.  High 
billa  and  deep  Valleys  lay  beiween  them,  and  in  order  to 
earn  a  livelihood  each  bad  to  tend  sbeep;  and  through 
many  long  years  they  fed  their  flocks  in  field  and  forest, 
gricving  and  longing  for  each  other. 

AVhen  once  again  spring  had  covered  tbe  earth  with  its 
first-fruils,  it  cbanced  that  both  drove  their  flocks  out  the 
same  day,  and  towards  the  aame  point.  The  furmer  Hunts- 
man  perceived  on  a  distant  peak  of  a  hill  a  flock,  and 
drove  bis  sheep  to  the  same  place.  Thus  the  two  came 
togcther  in  a  Valley  ;  but,  without  recognising  each  other, 
they  were  glad  that  they  would  have  no  longer  to  wander 
insolitude,  Froni  that  day  they  drove  tlifir  flocks  together, 
and  without  speaking  much,  they  feit  a  certaiii  comfort  stcal 
over  them.  One  evening  when  the  füll  moon  appearcd  in 
the  heavena,  and  the  flocks  were  resting,  tlie  Shepherd  tak- 
ing  a  flute  from  his  pocket,  played  a  soll  and  mournful  air. 
As  he  flnished  he  saw  that  the  Shepherdess  was  weeping 
bitterly,  and  he  asked  the  reason.  "AlasI  I  remember," 
ehe  replied,  "  how  the  füll  moon  was  shining  aa  it  ig  now, 
when  1  played  that  air  upon  a  flute  and  the  head  of  my 
beloved  rose  abovc  the  water." 

The  Shephcrd  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke  with  an  ear- 
nest  gaze,  and  ns  if  a  cloud  had  becn  taken  away  from  bin 
II.— 14  21 
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As  tlie  Man  spuke  hc  took  a  j'oung  tree,  and  placic 
in  one  of  tlie  holes,  plantod  a  pole  bcside  it.  Thena 
fillod  in  thc  st)il,  and  pressed  it  down,  he  tied  thc  ste: 
the  bottom,  uiiddle,  and  top  to  the  pole,  with  a  straw  b 

"But  teil  nie,"  suddonl y  s;iid  the  Stranücr,  *'whv 
do  not  bind  thc  cRK)ked,  knotty  steni,  in  yon  corner,  w 
is  alniüst  bont  to  the  ground,  hkewise  to  a  pole  tbat  it 
grow  slniigbt?" 

"My  Lord,"  replicd  the  Peasant,  with  a  laugh, " 
tiilk  as  you  know;  vm^  nmy  ca^sily  see  tliat  you  undciv 
nothing  of  ganlcning.  Yon  trce  is  olJ  and  knotto: 
age,  and  nobody  could  inake  it  strai«^ht  again.  T 
should  be  trained  while  they  are  young."  *'So  itis' 
your  son,"  siiid  thc  Stranger:  "had  you  trained  birav 
hc  was  young  in  right  ways,  he  would  not  iiave  ruu  a« 
uow,  he  will  also  grow  hardened  and  knotted." 

"Truly,  it  is  long  since  he  went  away,"  replicd  ibe 
Man,  **  init  i)erhai)s  he  is  changed." 

"  WoiiUl  you  know  hirn  again  if  he  caine  back?''  iü 
the  Stranger  abruptly. 

"Not  by  his  face,  indeed,"  rcplied  the  Peasant;  '' 
he  hus  a  mark  upon  him,  a  molc  upon  his  Shoulder  as  1 
as  a  bean." 

At  thesc  words  the  Stranger  drew  off  his  coat, 
baring  his  Shoulder,  showed  the  father  thc  mole. 

"  You  are  indeed  my  son,"  said  the  old  Man  an( 
his  love  returned  for  his  child;  "but  yet^  how  can  vo 
niy  son ;  you  havc  beeome  a  great  lord,  rollin "•  in  t\ 
and  abundance;  by  wliat  path  have  you  arrived  at  tli 

"Alas!  my  Father,"  replied  the  Son,  "the  youni^ 
was  bound  to  no  pole,  and  grew  crooked ;  now  is  it  to< 
to  beeome  straight  again.  How  have  I  gained  this, 
ask ;  I  have  been  a  Thief.  But  do  not  be  frigbtene 
am  a  Master-Thief.  Neither  locks  nor  bolts  avail  a-^ 
nie ;    whatevcr   I   wish   for   Ls    mine.      Think    not 
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The  Presents  of  the  Little  Folk. 


ATAILOR  and  a  Goldsmith  were  once  wandering  in 
Company,  and  one  evening,  when  the  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  hüls,  they  heard  the  sound  of  distant  musicj, 
V.  hich  became  clearer  and  clearer.  The  tones  were  uncom- 
mon,  but  so  inspiriti ng,  that  forgetting  their  weariness  the 
two  walked  on.  The  moon  had  risen,  when  they  arrived 
at  a  hillock  on  which  they  perceived  a  number  of  little 
Men  and  Women,  who  had  joined  hands,  and  were  whirU 
ing  round  in  a  dance  with  great  spirit  and  delight,  and  eing- 
ing thereto  in  the  sweetcst  manner  possible,  and  so  makiug 
the  music  which  the  travellers  had  heard.  In  the  middle  sat 
an  old  Man,  taller  than  the  others,  who  wore  a  parti- 
coloured  coat  and  an  iron-grey  beard,  so  long  that  it  reached 
down  to  his  waist  The  two  stopped,  füll  of  wonder,  and 
looked  on  at  the  dancers,  when  the  Old  Man  beckoned  to 
them  to  join  in,  while  the  circle  opened  readily  to  receive 
them.  The  Goldsmith,  who  was  deformed,  and  like  all 
other  hunchbacks  quick  enough,  stepped  in ;  but  the  Tailor, 
feeling  shy  at  ßrst,  held  back,  tili,  seeing  how  merry  the 
circle  was,  he  took  heart  and  joined  in  too.  The  circle 
closed  again  directly,  and  the  Little  Folks  began  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  wildest  manner,  while  the  Old  Man  taking 
a  bioad-bladed  knife,  which  hung  at  his  girdle,  sharpened 
it,  and  when  it  was  fit  looked  round  at  the  strangers. 
They  became  frightcned,  but  they  had  no  time  to  consider; 
for  the  Old  Man,  seizing  the  Goldsmith  and  then  the  Tailor, 
ehaved  oft'  both  their  beards  and  hair  with  the  greatest  des- 
patch.  Their  terror,  however,  disappeared  when  the  Old 
Man,  having  completed  this  work,  tapped  them  both  oi 


.  ,..._,  =i.uui(i  nii  tneiriiocKci 
tlioiijih  nL-itliorof  tlicrn  voxM  sk 
would  be  to  llieiii;  nii.l  tljori 
of  a  night's  loclginj;.  Just  as  th 
the  dock  of  a  neighbouring  chu 
tbe  Barne  moment  llie  singing  C( 
the  hin  lay  Eolitarv  in  tlie  mnona 

The  two  Wanderers  found  a  ah 
couch,  euch  of  them  covered  liim 
got  through  weariness  to  tokc  tlie  i 
A  heavy  weight  presscd  upon  the 
and  when  they  awoke  in  tlie  nio 
pockets,  they  coiild  not  trust  thcir 
tbej  were  not  filled  with  coals,  bu 
•nd  beard,  too,  bnd  also  grown  di 
original  length.  They  were  now  b< 
Goldamitli  was  half  as  rieh  again  a; 
pelted  by  bis  covetous  naturc,  he  hc 
fbUer. 

Now  a  miserly  man,  the  more  1 
an  inoreose;  and  eoit  happened  l 
.tho  lapse  of  a  dny  or  two,  mnde  a  [ 
to  go  and  obtain  more  pold   fm 
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on  the  previous  night ;  and  the  Old  Man,  looking  at  him 
with  a  smile,  treated  him  the  same  as  before,  and  pointed  to 
the  heap  of  coals  afterwards.  The  Goldsmith  delayed  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  fill  his  pockets,  and  then  re- 
turned  home  in  high  glee,  and  went  to  sleep,  covered  with 
his  coat  "  Although  the  gold  does  weigh  heavily/*  said  he 
to  himself,  "I  will  bear  it  patiently;"  and  so  he  went  to 
sleep  with  the  sweet  belief  of  awaking  in  the  morning  a 
very  wealthy  man.  Judge,  therefore,  what  was  his  as- 
tonishment,  when,  on  awaking  and  arising,  he  searched  in 
his  pockets,  and  drew  out  only  black  coals,  and  nothing  Ije- 
sides.  Ile  consoled  himself,  however,  for  his  disappoint- 
ment,  by  reflecting  that  he  still  possessed  the  gold  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  previous  night,  but  what  was  not  his 
rage  when  he  discovered  that  that  also  was  become  coal 
again!  Ho  beat  his  forehead  with  his  coal-begrimed 
hands,  and  then  found  out  that  his  whole  head  was  bald 
and  smooth  as  his  chin  I  Ilis  mishaps  were  not  yet  ended; 
for  he  pereeived  that,  during  the  night,  a  similar  hump  to 
that  on  his  back  had  made  its  appearance  on  his  breast. 
He  began  to  weep  bitterly  at  this  sight,  for  he  recognised 
in  it  the  punishment  of  his  covetousness.  The  good  Tailor, 
who  then  awoke,  comforted  the  unhappy  nian  as  well  aa 
he  could,  and  told  him  that  since  he  had  been  his  com- 
panion  during  his  travels,  he  should  share  his  treasure  and 
rem«ain  with  him. 

The  Tailor  kept  his  word ;  but  the  poor  Gcldsmilh  had 
to  carry  all  his  lifetime  two  humps,  and  to  oovei*  his  bald 
head  with  a  wig. 
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*' Why  not  the  whole  well  and  its  spring  too?"  eaid  the 
Tailor,  but  fetched  ns  he  was  bid.  "  Whatl  the  well  anil 
ita  spring  too !"  bellowed  the  Giant,  who  was  ralher  cow 
ardly  and  weak,  and  so  begati  to  be  afraid,  thinking  to 
himself,  "This  fcilow  cao  do  more  than  roaat  apples;  he 
has  a  heap  of  couragc  I  must  take  care,  or  he  will  be  too 
much  of  a  servant  for  me  I"  So,  when  the  Tailor  retumed 
wilh  the  water,  the  Giant  set  him  to  fetch  a  couple  of 
bundles  of  faggots  from  the  forest,  and  bring  them  homs 
"  Why  not  the  whole  forest  at  one  stroke,  every  tree,  young 
and  old,  knotty  and  smooth?"  asked  the  Tailor,  and  went 
away.  "  What !  the  whole  forest,  and  the  well  too,  and  ita 
spring  1"  murmured  the  frightened  Giant  in  hia  beard ;  and 
he  began  to  be  still  more  afraid,  and  believed  that  the 
Tailor  was  too  great  a  man  for  him,  and  not  fit  for  his  ser- 
vant However,  when  the  Tailor  returned  with  his  load 
of  faggots,  the  Giant  told  him  to  shoot  two  er  three  wild 
boara  for  their  supper.  "  Why  not  rather  a  thoasand  at 
one  shot  and  the  reet  uflerwards?"  cried  the  boaster, 
"  What,  what  I"  gasped  the  cowardly  Giant,  terribly  fright- 
ened ;  " Oh !  well,  that  ia  euougb  for  today,  you  may  go 
to  sleep  now  1" 

The  poor  Giant,  however,  was  so  very  much  afraid  of 
the  little  Tailor,  that  he  conld  not  cloae  Ins  eyes  all  the 
night,  but  tossed  about  thinking  how  to  get  rid  of  his  ser- 
vant, whom  he  regarded  as  an  enchanter  conspiring  against 
his  life.  Wilh  time  comes  counsel,  The  following  mom- 
ing  the  Giant  and  the  Dwarf  went  togctber  to  a  marsb 
where  a  great  many  willow  treea  were  growin^  Whea 
they  got  there  the  Giant  said,  "  Sit  yourself  on  one  of  tb 
willow  rods,  Tailor ;  on  my  life  I  only  wish  to  Bee  V 
are  in  condition  to  bend  it  down," 

The  boasting  Tailor  climbed  the  tree,  and  perc^ 
seif  on  a  bough,  and  theo,  holding  hia  breath,  ! 
hinaelf  heavy  enough  thereby  to  bend  Um  tfb 


...o  lur  inat  tie  went  out  o 

■ince  fallen  ciown  ai^ain,  or  is  , 
am  uuable  to  tclJ  yoii  sulisfacU 


CLXXV. 

The  Goose-Girl  at  the  Well. 


TIIERE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  very,  very  old  Lady, 
who  dwelt  with  her  flock  of  geese  in  a  waste  placo 
between  two  hüls,  where  sbe  had  a  small  cottage.  Tho 
common  was  surrounded  by  a  large  forest,  into  which  this  . 
old  Woman  hobbled  every  morning  on  crutches.  There 
she  was  very  active,  more  than  one  could  have  believed 
considering  her  great  age,  in  collecting  grass  for  her  geese; 
she  gathered  also  all  the  wild  fruit  she  could  reach,  and 
carried  it  home  on  her  back.  One  would  have  thought 
so  heavv  a  bürden  would  have  bowed  her  down  to  the 
ground,  but  she  always  reached  home  safe  and  sound,  If 
any  one  met  her,  she  greeted  him  kindly,  and  would  say, 
**  Good  day  to  you,  my  dear  countryman ;  what  beautiful 
weather  it  is  I  Ah  I  you  wonder  how  I  get  over  the  ground, 
but  every  one  must  bear  his  own  bürden !"  People  at  last, 
however,  grew  afraid  to  meet  her,  and  took  a  by-path ;  and 
if  a  father  passed  near  with  his  children,  he  would  say  to 
them,  "  Take  care  of  tliat  old  Woman ;  she  has  mischief 
behind  her  ears;  she  is  a  witch." 

One  morning  a  lively  young  fellow  passed  through  the 
wood.     The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing,  and  a  gentle  breeze  was  blowing  among  the  trees  and 
made  everything  seem  gay  and  pleasant.     Still  he  had  met 
nobody,  tili  he  suddenly  perceived  the  old  Woman  kneel* 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  cuttiiig  grass  with  a  sickle.    Sh« 
had  already  placed  a  large  heap  in  her  handkercb^ 
by  her  side  stood  two  baskets,  filled  with  apples 
bcrries.    "Ahl  my  good  Woman,"  exclaimed 
**hcw  will  you  carry  all  tkat?"    <'I  miut  e 


_     .j  .ivi.  Hir  irom  nen 

bebind  yon  hül.     IIow  soon  yo 

The  youlh  took  cüuipassio 
replied  to  her,  "Certainly;  niy 
rieh  Count;  still  thut  yüu  ma 
peasants  who  carry  burdens,  I  v 

"If  you  will  try  it,"  said  th 
much  obliged  to  you ;  bat  tliere 
which  you  musC  carry  too.  It  is 
yoa  will  hnve  to  take,  but  it  wili 

The  youth  became  a  little  thc 
an  hour's  journey,  but  llie  o!d  V 
him  off,  but  packcd  the  handkerc 
aod  hung  the  two  boskela  on  h 
light  it  is,"  she  said.  "  No,  it  is  r 
the  youDg  Count,  making  a  n 
weighs  beavily  as  if  it  were  fiil 
apples  and  bcTnes  seem  like  lend ; 

So  saying  he  would  hnve  like( 
again,  but  the  cid  Woman  woul 
Bee,"  cried  she  in  scorti;  "the  yoi 
whst  an  old  Woman  like  me  hns  so 
are  very  ready  wilh  your  fair  woi 
wnrkin"  .— -  -- 
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now  hot  and  now  cold.  **My  good  Woman,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  can  go  no  further  tili  I  have  rested  a  wliile."  "Not 
here  not  here,"  answered  the  old  Woman ;  "  when  we 
arrive  at  our  destination  you  can  rest,  but  now  we  must 
keep  on ;  who  knows  what  good  it  may  do  you  I" 

**  You  are  shameless,  you  old  Woman  1"  cried  the  Youth, 
tiying  to  throw  away  the  bündle,  but  he  wearied  himself 
in  vain ;  it  stuck  as  fast  to  his  back  as  if  it  had  grown 
thcre.  He  turned  and  twisted  himself,  but  with  no  effect; 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  bündle,  and  the  old  Woman 
only  laughed  at  his  exertions,  and  danced  around  him  on 
her  crutches.  "  Don*t  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  my  dear 
Lord,"  she  said;  "you  are  getting  as  red  in  the  face  as  a 
turkey-cock.  Bearyour  bürden  patiently;  when  we  arrive 
at  home,  I  will  give  you  a  good  draught  to  refresh  you." 
What  could  he  do?  Ile  was  obliged  to  bear  his  fate  and 
follow  patiently  behind  the  old  Woman,  who  appeared  to 
become  more  and  more  active  as  his  bürden  grew  heavier. 
All  at  once  she  made  a  spring  and  jumped  on  the  top  of 
the  bündle,  where  she  sat  down ;  and  thin  and  withered  as 
.she  was,  her  weight  was  yet  more  than  that  of  the  stoutest 
farm  servant.  The  Youth's  knees  trembled  and  shook,  but 
if  he  did  not  keep  onwards,  the  old  Woman  beat  him  with 
a  strap  and  stinging  nettles  about  the  legs.  Under  thia 
continual  goading,  he  at  last  ascended  the  hill,  and  arrived 
at  the  old  Woraan*s  cottage,  just  when  he  was  ready  to 
drop.  As  soon  as  the  geese  perceived  the  old  Woman, 
they  stretched  out  their  wings  and  their  necks,  and  ran 
towards  her  crying  "Wullel  wullel"  Behind  the  flock 
walked  a  middle-aged  Woman  with  a  stick  in  her  band, 
who  was  big  and  strong,  but  as  ugly  as  night.  "My 
mother,"  said  she  to  the  old  Woman,  "  has  something  hap- 
pened,  that  you  have  remained  out  so  long?"  "Never 
fear,  my  dear  daughter,"  replied  the  old  Woman;  "nothing 
9v'il  has  met  me,  but  in  füct  the  young  Count  there  has 


his  arms,  ind  tlien  looking  ai 
him,  "Sit  di)wii  on  tlie  benc!. 
Belf ;  you  havn  honestly  earnt 
not  be  overlouked;"  and  tun 
oontinued,  "Go  into  the  hou: 
correct  tlial  you  should  be  ali 
one  ought  not  to  pour  oil  on 
into  Idve  witli  you." 

The  younf^  Count  did  not  1 
cry.  "  Such  u  treasure  1"  he  tht 
even  if  she  vicn  thirtyyeara  yo 
be  toucliedl"  Meanwhila  the 
Btroked  biT  go<?8e,  aa  if  they  i* 
went  into  tlio  house  with  her 
alretcheii  himaolf  on  the  bench 
where  the  bryeze  blew  soflty  ai 
him  was  npread  a  green  meadow 
wild  thymp.,  and  a  thousand  othe 
of  it  ttowed  a  clear  stream,  on  w 
the  white  gecse  kept  passing  up  -. 
the  water.  "  It  is  quite  lovely  h 
"bul  I  am  eo  tired  that  I  cannot 
willsW""  ■■■'■'■ 
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bat  Bomething  lietter."  With  tliese  words  she  placed  in 
hia  hands  a  srnall  book,  ciit  out  of  a  single  etneruld,  saying, 
"Keep  it  well,  and  it  wül  bring  you  good  liiek." 

The  Count  tliereupon  jumped  up,  and  feit  himsclf  quita 
Btrong  and  refreahed;  so  he  thanked  the  old  Womati  fol 
her  prescQt,  and  set  off  on  bis  journey,  without  onoe  look- 
ing  back  for  the  beautifül  daughter.  And  when  he  had 
walked  a  considerable  way  he  could  still  bear  the  loud 
aackling  of  tbe  geeae  in  the  distance, 

The  young  Count  had  to  wander  three  daya  in  tha 
wilderneas  before  he  coulJ  find  his  way  out,  and  then  lie 
came  to  a  large  city,  where,  because  nolx)dy  knew  him,  ha 
was  led  to  the  royal  palace,  wliere  the  King  and  Queen  aac 
on  tlieir  thronea.  Tbere  t!ie  Count  sank  on  onc  knee,  and 
drawing  forth  the  emerald-book,  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
Queen.  She  bade  him  arise  and  band  the  book  to  her; 
but  scarcely  had  she  opened  it  and  looked  at  its  contenta, 
than  she  feil  as  if  dead  upon  the  ground.  Thereupon  the 
Count  was  seized  by  the  King'a  servants,  and  would  have 
been  led  oflF  to  prison,  had  not  the  Queen  soon  opened  her 
eyes  and  begged  hira  to  be  set  at  liberty,  for  she  must 
speak  with  him  privately,  and  therefore  every  one  rauat 
leave  the  room. 

As  soOD  as  the  Queen  was  left  a1one,  she  began  to  weep 
bitterly,  and  to  say,  "What  avaÜs  all  tliia  honour  and 
pageantry  whicb  surrounda  me,  when  every  morning  I  give 
way  to.grief  and  sorrow  l  I  once  had  three  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  waa  so  beautifül  tliat  all  the  world 
thciught  her  a  wonder.  She  was  as  white  aa  snow,  aa  red 
IIS  the  bloom  of  an  apple,  and  ber  hair  was  like  the  shin- 
ing  of  a  sunbeam.  If  abe  cried,  ber  tears  were  like  pearls 
and  gema  falling  from  her  eyes.  When  ahe  was  fifteen, . 
ber  father  caused  her  and  her  aisters  to  eome  before  hia 
throne;  and  you  should  bave  seen  how  the  people  openef' 
tbeir  ev»  when  she  cume  in,  for  it  was  like  the  appearai 


best;  and  ihe  Kinjr  ihen  askei 
not  expresa  in  w.inla  liow  inuul 
lie  should  be  able  to  judge.     S 
hitn  aa  the  aweetesl  augar;  tho 
father  as  her  smartesi  dress;  bi 
'My  dt'ar  chilil,  liow  do  you  k 
'I  know  not,' slje  replied;  'am 
with  noihing.'     Her  täiher,  ho\ 
Bomething,  and  at  length  she  sai 
is  tasteless  to  nie  without  salt,  i 
fftther,  iifce  salt.'     At  thia  reply 
angry,  and  exulaimcd,  'If  you  lo 
be  rewarded  with  aiilt.'     Thereui 
dum  between  tlic  twf>  eldeat  dau 
BAck  of  Salt  to  he  bcund  oo  tho  s 
child,  and  two  elavos  had  to  leat 
We  all  wept  and  prayed  for  her  fc 
was  not  to  be  lurtied  iiway.     Hov 
ehe  left  US,  so  that  the  who]e  p: 
penrte  which  foll  frciui  her  eyea  I 
King  did  rvpent  of  bis  great  harst 
to  be  made  in  the  forest  for  the 
A..d  ->" '        '    " 
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oonceive  how  my  heart  was  moved  at  the  sight  But  non 
you  ßhall  teil  me  how  you  came  by  the  pearl." 

The  young  Count  then  told  the  Queen  that  he  had  re- 
ceived  it  from  an  old  Woman,  living  in  a  wood  which 
eeemed  to  be  haunted,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  witch; 
but  of  the  Queen's  child  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
anything.  The  King  and  Queen  came  to  the  resolutioa 
to  seek  out  this  old  Woman,  for  they  thought  where  the 
pcarl  had  been,  there  they  should  also  obtain  news  of 
their  daughter. 

The  old  Woman  sat  in  her  house  in  the  wilderness 
spinning  at  her  wheel.  It  was  dark  already,  and  a  fiiggot, 
wiiich  burnt  on  the  hearth  below,  gave  a  feeble  light  All 
at  once  there  was  a  noise  outside ;  the  geese  were  Coming 
hörne  from  the  meadow,  and  they  cackled  with  all  their 
niight.  Soon  afterwards  the  daughter  stepped  in,  but  the 
old  Woman  scarcely  thanked  her,  and  only  shook  her  head. 
The  daughter  sat  down,,  and  taking  her  wheel  spun  the 
thrcad  as  quickly  as  a  young  girl.  Thus  they  sat  for  two 
bours,  without  speaking  to  one  another,  tili  at  length 
fiomething  rattled  at  the  window,  and  two  fiery  eyea 
glared  in  from  the  outside.  It  was  an  old  night-owl, 
which  screeched  thrice ;  and  then  the  old  Woman,  look- 
ing  up  from  her  work,  said,  "  Now  is  the  time,  my  daugh- 
ter, for  you  to  go  out,  and  do  your  work." 

The  daughter  got  up  and  went  away  over  the  meadowa 
dcep  into  a  Valley  beyond.  By-and-by,  she  came  to  a 
brook  near  which  stood  three  oak  trees ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  moon  arose  round  and  füll  above  the  mountain, 
and  shono  so  brightly,  that  one  might  have  picked  up  u 
needle  by  its  light.  She  drew  off  the  mask  which  covered 
her  lace,  and  then  bathing  in  the  brook  began  to  wash 
herseif.  As  soon  as  she  had  done  that,  she  dipped  the 
mask  also  in  the  water,  and  then  laid  it  again  on  the  mead« 
ow  to  dry  and  bleach  in  the  moonshine.     But  how  was  tbi> 


u 
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"And  why  not?"  he  replied,  "I  am  not  afraid  af 
werk,  be  it  ever  so  hard  1" 

So  the  old  Woman  let  him  come  in,  and  gave  hin 
■Upper,  and  afterwards  a  good  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  the  Dmmmer  aro^,  the  old 
Woman  handed  him  a  thimble  oflf  her  witbered  finget, 
•nd  Said;  "Now  go  to  work  and  empty  the  pond  out 
there  with  this  thimble,  but  you  must  fiuish  it  before  nigbt; 
and  besides  that,  you  must  take  out  all  the  fishes,  anJ 
ränge  them  accoi*ding  to  their  species  upon  tbe  bank." 

"  That  is  a  queer  job !"  said  the  Drummer ;  but  going 
to  the  pond  he  began  to  thimble  out  the  water.  He  workcd 
all  the  morning,  but  what  could  he  do  with  a  Single  thimble 
if  he  had  kept  at  work  for  a  thousand  years  ?  When  nooa* 
day  came  he  stopped  and  sat  down ;  for  as  he  thought,  *'ft 
is  no  use,  and  all  the  same  whether  I  work  or  not"  J^ 
then,  a  Girl  came  from  the  house  and  brought  him  a  baskeJ 
of  provisions.  "What  do  you  want?"  she  asked,  "tbit 
you  sit  there  so  sorrowful." 

The  Drummer  looked  up,  and  seeing  that  the  Speaker 
was  very  beautiful,  he  replied :  "  Alas !  I  cannot  perfona 
the  first  task,  and  how  I  shajl  do  the  others,  I  cannot  teil! 
1  have  come  here  to  seek  a  King*s  daughter,  who  livcs 
hereabouts,  but  I  have  not  found  her,  and  I  must  go 
further." 

"Stop  here!"  said  the  Girl,  "I  will  assist  you  oul  ofi 
your  trouble.  You  are  tired,  so  lay  your  head  in  mv  \m 
and  go  to  sleep ;  when  you  avvake  again  the  work  will  be| 
done !" 

The  Drummer  did  not  need  twice  telling,  and  as  scoal 
as  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  Maiden  pressed  a  wishinty  M 
which  she  had,  and  said ;  "  Out  water,  out  fishes."  b 
mediately  the  water  rose  in  the  air  like  a  white  vapoa' 
and  rolled  away  vrith  the  other  clouds,  while  the  fishes »^1 
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tbe  ^f aiden  in  an  alarmed  tone ;  "  where  shall  I  go  ?  I  have 
neither  home  nor  friends,  and  whitlier  could  I  tum?  I 
have  ev3r  done  all  you  desired,  and  you  have  been  satisficd 
with  me;  send  me  not  away !"  The  old  Woman  would 
not  however  teil  the  Maiden  what  was  Coming,  but  said, 
instead,  "  My  dwelling  is  no  longer  here,  but  since  the 
hoiiae  and  this  room  must  be  cleau  when  I  leave,  hinder 
me  not  in  niy  work,  and  cease  to  care  on  your  own  account , 
you  ehall  find  a  roof  iinder  whieii  to  dwell,  and  witli  the 
reward  wliicli  I  will  give  you,  you  will  also  be  contented." 

"  But  (lo  teil  me  wliat  is  coraing,"  entreated  the  Maiden. 

"I  teil  you  a  second  time,  do  not  disturb  me  in  my 
work.  Speak  not  a  word  more,  but  go  into  your  own 
roum  and  jiull  oft'tbe  mask  from  your  face,  and  put  on  the 
beautiiul  drewa  whicb  you  wore  when  youcame  to  me,  and 
then  remain  wiiere  you  are  tili  I  call  you." 

And  now  I  must  teil  you  whal  befell'  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  were  prL'parinn;,  when  we  last  heard  of  them, 
to  go  in  searcli  of  the  old  Woman  in  the  wilderness,  The 
Count  was  first  of  all  despatched  by  night  to  the  forest 
alone,  and  for  two  days  iic  wandered  before  he  found  the 
rif-ht  road.  Along  this  he  went  tili  durkncss  overtook  him, 
and  then  he  eiiinbed  a  tree  to  pass  tbe  night,  for  he  feared 
he  might  loso  bis  way  in  llie  dark.  As  soon  as  the  moon 
nisu  he  perceived  a  figiire  Coming  across  tlie  mountain,  and 
although  alle  had  no  rod  in  her  band  he  cuuld  not  doubt 
bui  ihut  it  was  the  Goose-Giil,  whom  he  had  seen  before  at 
home  wilh  the  old  Woman.  "Oho!"  he  cxclaimed  to 
himself ;  '■  here  comes  one  witeh,  and  when  I  liave  got  her, 
I  will  Boon  catch  the  otherl"  But  how  astoiiishcd  he  was^ 
■.vhen  on  stepping  up  to  the  brook  she  liiid  aside  her  mask 
and  Wiiahed  heraelf,  and  he  saw  her  golden  hair  fall  di>wn 
and  Cover  her  whole  figure,  and  reiider  her  more  beautiful 
than  any  one  he  had  ever  before  seen!  Ile  scarcely  ven- 
lured  to  breathe,  but  he  strctcbed  oui  bis  ueck  as  für  aa  liQ 
n.— 15  21' 
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^  See  how  easy  the  work  is ;  but  for  wbom  is  thb  boi^ 
IcftoutT 

**  For  you,  old  Witch  1"  he  replied,  giving  her  a  Wow. 
But  »he  appearc'd  not  to  feel  it,  and,  laughing  fiendishlj, 
Said  to  bim,  *''  To-inorrow  you  shall  lay  all  the  wood  in  ono 
pile,  and  kindle  and  burn  it" 

At  day break  be  arose  aud  began  to  work;  but  boif 
could  a  Single  man  pile  up  a  whole   forest  ?    The  work 
proceeded   very  slowly.     The   Maiden,  however,  did  noi 
forget  him  in  bis  troublea,  and  brought  bim  u9  usoal  hii 
mid-day  meal,  after  eating  which  he  laid  bis  bead  io  bef 
]ap  and  slept.     On  bis  awaking  he  found  the  whole  pile 
burning  in   one   immense   flume,  whose    tongues  of  £n 
reached  üp  to  heaven.  "  Atteud  to  me,"  said  the  Maiden  to 
him;  "  wljcn  the  Witch  comes  she  will  demand  somethiog 
Singular,  but  do  wbat  she  desires  without  fear,  and  joo 
will  take  no  härm ;  but  if  you  are  afraid,  the  fire  will  catck 
and  consurne  you.     Lastly,  when  you    have    fulfilled  hef 
dernands,  take  her  with  both  hands  and  throw  her  into  the 
midst  of  tlie  flamcs." 

Tlioreupou  the  Maiden  lefl  him,  and  presently  the  oU 
Wouian  slipped  in,  crying,  **llu!  hu!  how  I  freeze!  but 
thcre  is  fire  to  warm  me  and  my  old  bonos;  that  is  well; 
but,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Drummer,  *'there  isa 
log  wliich  will  not  burn,  fetch  it  out  for  me;  come,  if  you 
do  that,  you  shall  be  free  and  go  where  you  will,  only  be 
brisk." 

The  Drummer  plunged  into  the  flames  without  a  roo 
ment's  consideration ;  but  they  did  him  no  barm  not  even 
Fingeing  a  single  hair.  He  bore  the  faggot  oflF  and  laidit 
bcside  the  old  Witch ;  but  aa  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth 
h  clianged  into  the  beautiful  Maiden  who  had  deHvered 
him  froin  bis  troubles,  and  hc  perceived  at  once  zy  her 
ken  shining  robes  that  she  was  the  King's  dau<yhter. 
le  old  Woman  laughed  fiendishly  again,  aud  exclaimed 
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Wlien  he  was  on  bis  legs  again,  the  Farmer  said  to  hitn, 
*You  are  bo  stupid  that  I  caa  no  longer  keep  jou  as  a 
watch,  and  therelore  you  shall  be  my  errand-boy."  So 
iaying  be  seut  bim  to  tbe  Judge,  to  take  bim  a  basket  cf 
gnipes,  and  a  letter  with  them.  On  the  way  hunger  and 
thirst  plagued  tbeLadsomuch  that  beate  two  of  tbe  grapo- 
biincbes.  So  when  be  took  the  baaket  to  the  Judge,  and 
tlie  latter  had  read  the  letter  and  eounted  the  gropea,  he 
said,  "Two  bunches  are  miasing."  The  Boy  then  honestly 
3onfe8aed  that,  driven  by  Imnger  and  thirat,  he  had  eaten 
two  bunches;  wherefore  the  Judge  wrote  a  letter  to  th6 
Farmer,  and  requeated  more  grapes.  These,  also,  the  Boy 
had  to  carry,  with  a  letter ;  and  again,  urged  by  great  bun- 
ger  and  thirst,  he  devoured  two  bunches  more.  But  be- 
fore  he  went  to  the  Judge  be  took  the  letter  out  of  the 
basket,  and  laying  it  under  a  stqne  put  the  stone  over  it, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  aeen  and  betray  him.  The  Judge, 
however,  taxed  him  wilh  the  missing  grapes.  "Alasl" 
cried  tlie  Boy,  "bow  did  you  know  that?  the  letter  could 
not  teil  you,  for  I  bad  laid  it  previously  under  a  stone." 
The  Judge  was  fbrccd  to  laugh  at  the  aimplicity  of  tbe  Lad, 
but  sent  the  Farmer  a  letter,  in  whicb  he  advised  him  to 
treat  the  Boy  better,  and  not  to  allow  him  lo  want  racat  or 
drink,  or  he  might  be  taugbt  tbe  diöerence  between  justice 
nnd  injustico. 

"I  will  ahow  you  the  difference  at  onceI"said  the  hard- 
hearted  Farmer,  when  he  had  read  tbe  letter;  "if  you  will 
eat,  you  muat  also  work ;  and  if  you  do  anytbing  wrong, 
you  must  be  recompensed  witb  blows." 

The  following  day  he  set  the  poor  Boy  a  hard  task, 
wbich  was  t;  cut  a  couple  of  bundles  of  atraw  for  fodder 
for  the  horse.  "And,"  said  the  Master  in  a  tbreatening 
tone,  "  I  shall  be  back  in  äve  hours,  and  if  tbe  straw  is  not 
cut  to  chafF  by  that  Urne,  I  will  beat  you  tili  you  cannot 
stir  a  limb." 


Uhoej  upon  a  time  tliere  In 
wbo  I<»st  her  ÄFotlier  at 
motlicr  beliavcd  very  cruolly  i 
times  ha<l  to  do  work  heyorf 
kerseir,  and  forced  to  do,  unpii 
would  allow.  She  could  not 
beart  of  tlie  wicked  woinnn,  w 
and  nnsatisfied.  Tlic  more  in 
more  was  laid  upon  her,  and  i 
contriving  how  to  inflict  an  ad 
her  daughter's  life  more  intoler 
One  day  the  Steprnotlier  s;; 
twelve  pounds  of  quitl»  for  yot 
yoa  are  not  ready  with  them  b; 
agood  benting.  Do  you  think 
The  poor  Girl  set  to  work,  whil 
her  cheeka,  for  ehe  eaw  that  it  > 
work  by  the  time.  Every  no» 
featheis  before  her  increased,  ei 
hands,  and  then  recollecting  h 
quicker  than  before.  Once  she  ] 
at.d  burying  her  face  in  her  harn 
is  there  nobody  on  earth  who  wi 
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»nother  until  slie  could  make  no  end  even  with  the  most 
unremitting  labour.  She  told  her  also  of  the  beating 
promised  by  her  Stepmother  if  she  did  not  fiuish  the 
featbers  that  evening.  Her  tears  began  to  flow  again  as 
she  concluded  her  tale,  but  the  Old  Woman  said  to  her, 
"  Dry  your  tears  and  rest  yourself  vvhile  I  go  on  with  your 
wck."  The  Girl  lay  down  upon  a  bed  and  went  to  sleep; 
and  the  Old  Woman  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  made  such 
short  work  with  her  thin  fingers  that  the  twelve  pounds  of 
feathers  were  soon  ready.  When  the  Girl  awoke  she  found 
a  great  heap  of  snow-white  feathers  before  her,  and  every- 
thing  in  the  room  put  in  order,  but  tlie  Old  Woman  had 
disappeared.  So  the  Girl  thanked  God,  and  waited  tili 
evening,  when,  the  Stepmother  Coming  into  the  room,  was 
astonished  to  see  the  work  finished.  **  Do  you  not  see, 
simpleton,"  she  cried,  "  what  one  can  do  when  one  is  in- 
dustrious?  But  was  there  nothiug  eise  that  you  could 
have  begun,  instead  of  sitting  tliere  with  your  hands  in 
your  lap?"  and  she  went  out  muttering,  "  The  Girl  can  cat 
more  than  bread  ;  I  must  set  her  sonie  hardcr  job." 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  she  called  the  Girl  and 
gave  her  a  spoon,  saying,  "  Take  this  and  empty  the  pond 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  with  it,  and  mind  you  know 
what  will  follow  if  you  have  not  finished  by  the  evening." 
The  Girl  took  the  spoon  and  perceived  that  it  had  a  hole 
in  it,  and  even  if  there  had  not  been  she  never  could  have 
emptied  the  pond  in  time.  However  she  feil  on  her  kneea 
by  ihe  side  of  the  water  and  began  to  scoop  it  out  Soon 
the  Old  Woman  appeared  again,  and  as  soon  as  she  heard 
the  cause  of  the  GirFs  grief,  she  said  to  her,  "  Well,  never 
mind ;  do  you  go  and  lie  down  in  yon  thicket,  and  let  me 
do  your  work."  The  Girl  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  the  good 
Old  Woman,  when  she  was  alone,  only  touched  the  pond 
and  immediately  all  the  water  ascended  in  the  form  of  va« 
pour  and  mingled  with  the  clouds.     The  pond  was  tbeq 


tiuild  me  a  fiiie  palace  in  yt 
the  evening."     Tlie  poor  M; 
hcard  tliLfl,  and  askeci,  "  lli»w 
a  work?"     "I  will  take  no 
mother;  "if  you  cati  empty 
böte  in  it,  you  cnn  also  build 
done  to-d;iy,  and  should  it  b 
oellnr  von  will  catch  what  yoc 
So  snying,  she  drove  tlie  ' 
on  tili  she  came  to  the  valle; 
up;  but  ihey  were  all  so  hea\ 
the  very  smallest  of  ihem.     ' 
and  cried,  but  hoped  still   the 
come  to  her  assistance.      In  a  : 
appearance,  arid  bade  the  Maidi 
while  she  eret'ted  the  castle  fo 
ehe  niiglit  dweli  when  she  was 
Wonian  was  alone  alie  touched 
they  raised  llnjinselves  and  foi 
were  building.     Then  the  scal 
Bcemcd  as  if  countless  handa  W( 
The  tiles  were  laid  on  in  orde 
handü,  and  bv  noondnv  a  lir.ro 
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tablcs,  while  crystal  chandeliers  hung  in  the  halls,  and 
mirrorcd  themselves  in  the  smooth  walls;  green  parrota 
also  were  there  in  golden  cages,  and  many  other  peculiar 
birds,  which  sang  charmingly;  and  about  everything  there 
was  a  magnificence  as  if  a  king  were  to  inhabit  the  palace. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  sink  when  the  Maiden  awoko 
and  perceived  the  light  of  a  thousand  lamps  shining  frora 
the  castie.  With  hasty  Steps  she  entered  it  through  the 
open  door,  passing  up  a  flight  of  Steps  covered  with  red 
cloth,  and  adorned  with  flöwers  on  the  gilt  balustrade. 
As  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  and  saw  its  magnificenco 
she  stood  aghast,  and  liow  long  she  might  have  remained 
so  I  know  not,  had  she  not  thought  of  her  Stepmotlicr. 
"Ah  I"  Said  she  to  herseif,  "perhaps  if  she  were  establislied 
here  she  would  be  contentcd,  and  harass  me  no  more." 
With  this  thought  she  ran  to  her  Stepmother  and  pointed 
to  the  finished  palace.  "  I  will  go  and  see  it,"  said  she,  and' 
hastened  off;  but  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  hall  she  was 
forced  to  cover  her  cyes  for  fear  of  being  blinded  by  the 
glare  of  the  lamps. 

"  You  see,  uow,"  she  said  to  the  Maiden,  "  how  casily 
it  is  done;  I  wish  I  had  sct  you  something  harder  to  dol" 
and  then,  going  into  every  room,  she  peered  about  in  all 
Corners  to  find  out  something  that  was  wanting,  but  she 
could  not.  "Nüw  we  will  go  up  stairs,"  said  she  with  an 
envions  look  at  the  Maiden;  "I  must  also  inspect  the 
kitchens  and  cellnrs,  and  if  there  isanything  forgotten  you 
ßhall  suffer  for  it."  There  was  the  fire,  however,  burning 
on  the  hcarth,  the  mcat  cooking  in  the  pots,  nippers  and 
scales  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  the  bright  copper  Utensils 
ranged  in  rows.  Nothing  was  wanting,  not  cven  the  coal- 
ßcuttle  or  the  water-pailsl  "Where  is  the  door  to  the 
eellar?"  exclaimed  the  Old  Womnn,  after  she  had  looked 
all  round.  "I  warn  you;  you  will  catch  it,  if  it  is  not 
well  filleJ  with  wine-casksl"     So  saying,  she  raised  tb 
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trjiDg  to  reoollect  somethiiig ;  bat  in  *  midate  or  Uro^  In 
rode  OQ  and  disappeared.  "  Alas  I  alas  I"  cried  the  MuMcpy 
**  he  knows  me  no  longer  I" 

Soon  after  this  ooourrenoe,  a  great  feaÜTal  ckf  (broe  dajra 
daration  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  rojal  0001%  mnd 
all  the  King'a  sabjects  were  invited  to  it  "  Kov  I  will 
make  a  last  trial,"  thought  the  Maiden ;  and  oa  tbe  oven- 
ing  of  the  firat  daj,  she  went  to  the  stone  nnder  wbich  she 
had  buried  her  treasurea.  She  drev  out  the  dreas  adoraed 
with  the  golden  auns,  and,  patting  it  on,  bedeeked  heraelf 
also  with  the  jewels.  Her  hair,  which  tili  nov  aha  had 
hidden  ander  a  cap,  she  allowed  to  fiül  down  in  its  nataral 
curlS|  and|  thaa  apparelled,  she  went  to  the  city  anper- 
ceived  in  the  dasky  twilight  '  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
entered  the  well  lighted  ball-room  all  were  strack  with  her 
beauty,  bat  nobody  knew  who  she  was.  The  Prince  went 
ap  to  her  but  did  not  recognise  her ;  and  after  he  had  danced 
with  her,  her  manners  so  enchanted  him  that  he  altogether 
slighted  the  other  bride.  As  soon  as  the  ball  was  over,  she 
disappeared  in  the  crowd,  and,  hastening  back  to  the  vil- 
lage,  put  on  her  shepherd's  dress  before  the  day  broke. 

The  second  eveningshe  took  out  the  dress  with  the  sil- 
ver  raoons,  and  adorned  her  hair  with  a  crescent  of  precious 
stones.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in  the  ball-room  all  eyea 
were  turned  on  her,  and  the  Prince,  intoxicated  with  love, 
danced  with  her  alone,  quite  forgetful  of  any  other  person. 
Before  she  went  away  he  made  her  promise  to  come  again 
on  the  following  evening. 

When  she  thus  appeared  for  the  third  time,  she  wore 
her  Star  dress,  which  glittered  with  every  step  she  took, 
not  to  mention  her  girdle  and  head-dress,  which  were  stara 
of  diamonds.  The  Prince  took  her  arm  as  soon  as  she 
entered  the  room,  and  asked  who  she  was,  "  for,"  said  lie, 
•*  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  known  >ou  before." 

*'  Ilave  you  forgotten  what  Idid  when  you  parted  frcm 
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me?"  asked  the  Maiden,  at  tbe  same  time  kisaing  bim  on 
his  lefl  cheek.  Aa  soon  aa  she  did  this,  a  miat,  as  it  were, 
ftiU  froin  bia  eyea,  aad  bie  recognised  hia  true  Bride.  "  Come," 
he  Baid,  "I  muat  reraaiii  bere  no  longer;"  and  taking  her 
]iy  tbo  band  he  led  her  out  to  bis  carriage.  As  if  tbe  wind 
were  pulling,  the  borsea  galloped  to  the  wonderful  Castle, 
wbose  Windows  were  alreadj  lighted  up,  and  sbone  to  a 
long  distance.  Aa  tbe  carriage  puased  beneatb  the  litiden- 
tree  innumerable  glow-worma  Bwarracd  aniongtbe  bougtia, 
80  that  the  leaves  were  shaken  and  sent  down  their  frag- 
rance.  On  the  Castle  stcps  bloomed  tbe  flowers,  and  from 
the  aviaries  came  the  Bongs  of  m&ny  rare  bird» !  but  in  the 
hall  tbe  whote  court  alood  aasembled,  and  th^  priests  to 
celebrate  tbe  marriage  of  the  jroung  Priace  and  the  True 
Bride. 
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the  Wifc;    "  do  you  know  wliat  you  are  about.     How  can 
you  expect  to  run  as  fast  as  the  Uare?" 

"lloldyour  tongue,  Wife!  that  ia  my  afiair«  Dou't 
you  rcason  about  men's  business.  Marcb,  and  get  ready  to 
comc  vvith  ine." 

As  soon  then  as  the  üedgehog's  Wife  was  ready  they 
ßct  out  together ;  and  on  the  way  he  said,  "  New  attend  to 
what  I  say.  On  the  long  field  yonder,  we  shall  decide  cmr 
bct.  The  Ilare  is  to  run  on  one  side  of  the  hedge  and  I 
on  the  other,  and  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stop  at  one 
end  of  the  hedge,  and  then  when  the  Ilare  arrives  on  the 
other  side  at  the  same  point,  you  must  call  out|  *  I  am 
here  already.' " 

They  soon  came  to  the  fields  and  the  üedgehog  sta- 
tioned  hirnseif  at  one  end  of  the  hedge,  and  his  Wife  nt 
the  other  end ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  phices 
the  Hare  arrived.  "Are  you  ready  to  start?"  asked  the 
Ilare.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Iledgehog,  and  each  took  his 
phice.  "Off  once,  olf  twice,  three  time^  and  ofl'I"  cried  tlic 
Ilare,  and  ran  up  the  field  like  a  whirlwind;  while  the 
llcdgehog  only  took  three  Steps  and  then  returned  to  his 
place. 

The  Ilare  soon  arrived  at  liis  goal  as  he  ran  all  the  wav 
at  top-specd;  bat  before  he  could  reach  it,  the  lIcdgehoL'^a 
Wife  on  the  other  side  called  out,  "I  am  here  alreadvl" 
l^he  Ilare  was  thunderstruck  to  hear  this  said,  for  he 
thonght  it  was  really  his  Opponent,  since  there  was  no 
diÜerence  in  the  appearance  of  the  lledgehog  and  his  Wife. 
*'Tlns  will  not  do!"  thoiight  the  Ilare  to  himself;  but 
presently  he  called  out,  *'  Once,  twice,  and  off  again  ;"  and 
away  he  went  as  fast  as  possible,  leaving  tlie  lledgehog 
quietly  sitting  in  her  place.  **  I  am  here  bcfore  you,''  cried 
Mr  lledgehog  as  soon  as  the  Ilare  ap|)roached.  "  What! 
again?"  exclairned  ihe  Ilare  in  a  rage;  and  added,  **  Will 
you  dare  another  trial."    "0hl  as  many  as  you  like;  do 
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not  be  afraid  oq  my  occount,"  said  Mr.  Hedgehog  court- 
eouslj. 

So  the  ITare  then  ran  backwarda  and  forwards  throe 
nnd  seventy  times ;  but  each  time  tbe  Hedgehoga  had  tha 
ntlvantage  of  him,  for  either  Mr,  or  Mrs.  shouted  bcfore  be 
oculd  reocli  tbe  goal,  "  Ilere  I  am  already  I" 

Tlie  four  and  seventieth  time,  the  Hare  was  unable  to 
nin  any  more.  In  the  middle  of  the  course  he  stoppcd 
und  dropped  down  quite  exhausted,  and  tliero  he  lay  mo 
lionless  for  some  time.  But  the  Uedgehog  took  the  loni» 
d'or  and  bottle  of  brandy  which  he  had  won,  and  wenl 
eomposedly  bome  with  bis  Wife. 


■^'^*^^\ 
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The  Countryman  and  the  Evil  Spirit 


ONCE  there  lived  a  bold  and  cunning  Countryman, 
whose  tricks  arc  too  numerous  to  be  told  entire;  bnt 
one  of  the  best  tales  is  that,  showing  how  he  managed  to 
over-reach  an  Evil  Spirit  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

It  was  growing  quite  dusky  one  day,  when,  having 
ploughed  over  his  ficlds,  lie  was  preparing  to  return  honte 
Just  then  he  perccived  in  the  middle  of  his  field  a  heapof 
red-hot  coals,  and  as  he  approachcd  it,  füll  of  wonder,  b® 
observed  a  little  Black  Spirit  sitting  on  the  top.    "  You  aTö 
sitting  upon  sotne  treasure?"  said  the  Countryman  inquif 
ingly.     "  Yes,  indeed,"  rcplied  the  Spirit;  "a  treasure  con* 
taining  more  gold  and  silver  than  you  ever  saw  in  youf- 
lifc." 

"Then  the  troasnrc  belonsrs  to  mo,  bccause  it  lies  on 
mv  fi<^ld,"  said  the  Countryman  boldly. 

*'It  shall  be  thine,"  replicd  the  Spirit,  "if  von  give  me 
for  the  next  two  ycars  half  of  the  produce  of  your  land. 
Of  gold  I  have  more  than  enough,  and  I  wish  for  some  of 
the  fruits  of  the  carth." 

To  this  bargain  the  Countryman  agreed;  but  first  stipu« 
latod  that  to  avoid  dispute  in  the  division  of  the  produce, 
what  was  above  ground  should  belong  to  the  Spirit  and 
what  was  beneath  the  surface  to  himself.  To  this  the  Spirit 
rcadily  consented,  bnt  the  crafty  Countryman  sowed  turnip 
Beed.  So  when  the  harvest  time  arrivcd  the  Spirit  ap« 
poared  to  claim  his  fruits ;  but  he  found  nothing  but 
withercd  yellow  stalks,  while  the  Countryman  contentedly 
dug  up  his  turnips.  **For  once  you  have  got  the  advan- 
tage  of  rne,"  exclaimed  the  angry  Spirit,  "  but  it  shall  not 
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oappen  so  ngnin;  mine  is  wliat  growo  abovo  tha  j^ounil 
and  yours  what  grows  below  it."  "  Very  well,  I  am  satis 
fied,"  Said  tbe  Countryman;  and  wlien  sowing  timo  camo 
round  he  put  maizc-secd  in  the  ground  iniitcad  ot  turniiM. 
The  coro  ripened  in  due  conrae,  and  then  iho  Spirlt  up« 
pcared  to  fetch  away  bis  crops.  Just  before  he  ciimc  th« 
Countryman  had  cut  and  oarried  all  hia  com,  and  so  wlico 
tite  £vil  Spirit  arrived  he  found  nothing  eise  but  atubble^ 
tnd  thereupon  he  burried  off  in  a  terrible  rage.  "So  muiit 
one  toss  foxea  in  blauketa  I"  cried  tbe  Countryinan  wben 
the  EvU  Spirit  waa  gone,  and  went  and  fctcbed  tbe  treosuni 
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The  Robber  and  his  Sons, 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  forest  a  Kobber  and 
his  band,  who  concealed  themselves  in  caves  and 
clefts  of  rocks;  and  when  any  princes,  nobles,  or  rieh  mer- 
cbants  passed  near  them,  thej  started  out  and  robbed  them 
of  their  money  and  other  property.  But  in  course  of  time 
the  head  Eobber  grew  old;  and  then  he  took  an  aversion 
to  his  employment,  and  repented  of  the  many  bad  actions 
he  had  done.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  lead  a  better 
lifo,  like  an  honest  man,  doing  good  wherever  he  could. 
People  wondered  to  see  bim  change  so  quickly,  but  they 
wcre  nevertheless  glad  of  it.  New  he  had  three  Sons, 
whom,  when  they  were  grown  up,  he  ciilled  to  him,  and 
bade  them  choose  what  trade  or  profession  they  would  be, 
that  they  might  earn  their  living  honestly.  The  Sons  con- 
sultcd  with  one  another,  and  then  answered,  **Tlie  apple 
falls  not  far  from  its  tree;  we  will  maintain  ourselves  as 
you  did,  we  will  become  ßobbers.  A  business  whercat  we 
must  work  from  morning  tili  night,  and  yet  have  a  seanty 
living  and  little  gains,  does  not  please  us  at  all." 

"Alas!  my  dear  children,"  replied  the  Father,  "  why 
will  you  not  live  quietly,  and  be  content  with  little? 
Iloncst  gains  last  the  longest.  Robbery  is  a  wicked  and 
godless  trade,  which  leads  to  bad  endings;  in  the  richoa 
which  you  may  acquire  you  will  have  no  peace,  for  ihat  I 
know  from  my  own  expcrience.  I  teil  you  again  it  has  an 
evil  ending;  the  jug  is  taken  once  too  often  to  the  well, 
and  gets  broken  ;  you  will  be  caught  at  last  and  hung  oo 
the  gallows." 

His  Sons,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  his  warniug^ 
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but  remained  unconvinced.  So  the  three  youtha  resolved 
to  make  a  trial,  and  because  tliey  kneiv  that  tlie  Queen  had 
a  fine  horse,  of  great  value,  in  lier  stables,  tliey  determined 
to  Eteal  it.  They  were  aware  that  the  horee  ate  no  other 
fodder  than  a  tender  kiod  uf  grass,  which  grew  in  a  ccr- 
liiin  moist  wood.  Thither  they  went  and  cut  eome  of  tliia 
gras.«,  wliich  they  made  into  a  large  bündle,  and  in  the 
niiddlc  thereof  tlie  two  eider  brothers  hid  the  younger  ono 
so  cleverly  that  he  could  not  be  seen,  Tliia  bündle  they 
carried  to  the  market,  and  the  Queen's  stable-keeper  pur- 
chased  it,  cuused  it  lo  be  carried  to  the  stable  of  the  horse, 
and  there  thrown  down.  As  soon  as  midnight  oame  and 
everybody  was  fast  asleep,  the  boy  made  his  way  out  of  the 
bündle  of  grass,  and,  uptyiug  the  horse,  bridle"!  it  with  its 
gokien  bridle,  and  laid  across  it  the  eloth  picked  out  with 
gold,  which  formed  the  saddle,  and  the  bells  which  hung 
froni  it  he  stopped  with  wax,  that  they  might  not  make 
any  sound.  This  done  he  oponcd  tiie  stable  door  and  rode 
awiiy  in  grcat  haste  back  to  bis  brothers.  The  watchmen 
in  tlie  town,  however,  reniarked  tlie  thief,  and  pursued  him; 
and  cqjcliing  him  together  with  bis  brothers,  tliey  took  all 
three  pnsoners,  and  carriiMl  them  uff  to  gaol. 

The  next  morning  they  were  taken  before  the  Queen; 
and  wlien  she  aaw  how  young  they  were  she  made  inquiriea 
sbuut  iheir  parentage,  and  learnt  that  they  were  the  three 
Bons  of  the  old  Kobber  who  had  changed  hia  mode  of  life, 
and  was  now  living  an  obedicnt  snbject.  She  caused  them 
to  be  taken  back  to  priaon,  and  asked  the  Fatlier  if  be 
would  release  his  Sons.  The  Old  Man  said,  "  My  Sona  are 
not  worthy  of  a  penny  being  spent  to  release  them." 

"  You  are  a  well-known  and  notable  llobber,"  replied 
the  Queen  to  him  ;  "  teil  nie  the  most  remarkable  a  (ven- 
ture which  you  have  met  with  in  your  life,  and  I  will  rfr 
Jease  your  Sons." 

Thua  bidden,  the  old  Kobber  leplied,  "  My  lady  Queen, 


^  „  ,.  ..uiiiiiL-u  men,  ana  ^ 
place,      It  was  a  lung  am!  toilst 
precipiccs,  and  wlion  wc  canio  U. 
we  (lid  not  find  the  Giant  at  hot 
we  could  carry  of  the  gold  and 
making  our  way  home  with  this 
Belves  quite  snfe,  we  were  unawa 
prisoners  by  the  Giant,  who  waa  a^ 
Tbey  divided  U3  aniongst  tliein,  ei 
nine  others  feil  to  llie  lot  of  the  C 
token  the  trensure.      He  bound 
backa  and  oarriecl  U3  like  aheep  to 
we  oSered  to  ratisom  ourselves  wii 
replied,  '  I  do  not  want  your  treas 
aad  devour  you,  for  that  is  what  I 
ing,  he  fett  of  ua  all,  and,  aingling 
is  the  iättest  of  you  all,  and  I  will 
him.'     Then  he  Struck  liim  down, 
morsela  into  a  kettle  füll  of  water, 
it  waa  boiled  through,  and  afterwa 
ThuB  every  day  lie  devoured  one  o 
the  leancst  I  woa  the  last.      So  wli 
were  devoured  I  bt-thought  mvau 
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in  a  vessel  and  mixed  in  with  sulphnr,  pitcli,  galt,  araenioi 
and  otlier  destrucüve  ingredients,  and  tlien  I  put  it  ovet 
the  fire,  as  if  I  were  preparing  a  plaster  for  his  eyes.  As 
soon  then  aa  the  oil  boiled  I  causcd  the  Giaiit  tu  lie  down, 
and  I  then  poured  over  hia  eyea,  head,  and  body  the  whole 
Contents  of  the  vesael,  so  tluit  he  fully  lost  his  sight  and 
the  whole  skia  of  his  body,  was  bÜstered  and  bnrnt.  With 
a  fenrful  howl  he  jurnped  up,  threw  himself  then  on  tho 
ground  again,  and  wallowed  here  and  tliore,  uttering  dread- 
ful  criea,  nnd  ronring  like  a  bull  or  lion.  Ttien  again, 
springing  up  in  his  rage,  he  caught  up  a  large  club  whieh 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  ran  all  over  the  cave  strik- 
ing  now  against  the  floor  and  then  iin  the  walls,  thinking 
cach  time  to  hit  ine.  I  could  not  esc^ipe,  for  tlie  cave  was 
everywhere  surrounded  with  high  walla,  and  tlie  doora 
were  closed  with  iron  bolta.  I  jumped  from  one  corner 
to  the  other,  and  at  last,  because  I  knew  not  what  eise  to 
do,  I  mounted  by  a  ladder  to  the  roof  and  hung  thereon  by 
both  handa.  Tbere  I  remained  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
then,  because  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  I  cünibcd  down 
again  and  mixcd  with  the  aheep.  Thcre  I  was  obliged  to 
bc  very  active  and  always  nin  between  the  Giant's  legs 
■with  the  (lock  that  he  miglit  not  notice  me.  At  length,  I 
found  in  one  corner  of  the  sheepfold  a  ram's  akin,  and 
mnnaged  to  draw  it  on  ao  well  that  the  beast'a  horna  came 
where  my  head  was.  Now  tiie  Giant  was  accustomed  when 
the  sheep  were  going  to  the  meadows  to  make  then»  run 
between  his  legs,  by  which  means  he  connted  them,  and 
also  picked  out  the  fatteat  one,  whom  he  caught  and  cooked 
fi>r  hia  dinner.  On  this  ocoasion  I  thought  I  should  easily 
escape  by  pressing  through  his  legs  as  the  slieep  did;  but 
he  caught  nie,  and  finding  me  hcavy,  said,  '  You  are  fat, 
and  ahall  fiU  my  belly  to-day.'  I  giive  one  leap  and  sprang 
out  of  his  hands,  bat  he  caught  me  again,  I  escaped  <" 
Mcond  time  but  he  caught  tne  again;  and  seven  timee 
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tbus  altcrnately  eluded  and  feil  into  his  grasp.     Tben  be 
flew  into  a  passion,  and  said  to  me,  *You  may  ran  away, 
and  may  the  wolves  devour  you,  for  you  have  fooied  me 
enoughr    As  soon  as  I  was  outside  the  cave  I  threw  off 
the  skin  which  disguised  me,  and  shouted  in  a  mocking 
tone  to  him  that  I  had  escaped  hiin  in  spite  of  all.     While 
l  did  so  he  drew  a  ring  frorn  his  finger  and  held  it  out  to 
me,  saying,  *  Take  this  ring  as  a  pledge  from  me ;  you  have 
well  deserved  it.    It  would  not  be.becoming  either,  that  so 
crafty  and  clever  a  man  should  go  unrewarded  by  nie.'     I 
took  the  gold  ring  and  put  it  on  my  finger,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  enchanted,  and  that  it  compelled  me  to  utter, 
whether  I  wished   or  not,  the  words  *  Uere  I  am,  here  I 
am.'     In  consequence  of  this  the  Giant  was  made  aware 
where  I  was,  and  pursued  me  into  the  forest.    But  thcre, 
because  lic  was  blind,  he  ran  every  moment  against  sornc 
roots  or  trunks  of  trces,  and  feil  down  like  an  immense 
rock.    Each  tinie,  however,  he  quickly  raiscd  himself,  and, 
as  he  had  such  long  Icgs,  and  could  make  such  enormous 
strides,  he  gaincd  on  mc  very  soon,  while  I  still  cried,  with- 
out  cessation,  *  llere  I  am !    Uere  I  am  !*    I  was  well  aware 
that  the  ring  was  the   cause  of  my  exclarnations,  and  I 
tried  to  draw  it  off  but  without  success.     At  last,  as  there 
was  no  other  resourcc,  I  bit  off  my  finger  with  my  own 
teeth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  ceased  to  cry  *IIere  I  aml' 
and  so  luckily  cscnpcd  the  Giant.     Certainly  I  thus  lo^t 
onc  of  my  fingers,  but  I  prescrved  my  life  by  doing  so.*' 

Uere  the  llobbcr  broke  oiT  and  said  to  the  Queen, 
"Madam,  if  it  please  you,  I  have  told  you  this  adventure  to 
ransom  one  of  my  Sons ;  and  now,  to  liberate  the  second. 
I  wiH  narrate  what  further  happened  to  me: — 

"As  soon  as  I  had  cscnpcd  from  the  Giant,  I  wandcred 
about  the  wilderness  total ly  unable  to  teil  which  way  to 
turn.  I  climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  firs  and  up  all  the  hills, 
but  wherever  I  looked,  far  and  wide,  there  was  no  hoasc. 
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nor  field,  nor  a  single  trace  of  a  human  habitalion:  the 
whole  country  was  one  terrible  wilderness.  From  moun- 
tains,  which  reached  up  to  heaven,  I  rcached  Valleys  which 
were  only  to  bc  compared  with  abysses.  I  encountcred 
lions,  bears,  buffalos,  zebras,  poisonoiis  snakes,  and  fearful 
reptiles:  I  saw  two  wild  uncouth  men,  people  with  horns 
and  beaks,  so  frightful,  that  I  shudder  even  now  when  I 
think  of  them.  I  hurried  on  and  on,  impelled  by  hunger 
and  thirst,  though  I  feared  every  minute  I  should  sink  with 
exhaustion,  At  last,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down,  I 
came  to  a  high  mountain,  from  whence  I  saw,  in  a  deserted 
Valley,  a  column  of  smoke  rising,  as  it  were,  from  a  baker's 
Oven.  I  ran  out  as  quickly  as  I  could  down  the  moun- 
tain in  the  direction  of  the  smoke,  and  when  I  got  below  I 
saw  three  dead  men  ha n ging  on  the  bough  of  a  tree.  The 
ßight  temfied  me,  for  I  supposed  I  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  some  other  Giant,  and  1  feared  for  my  life.  How- 
ever,  taking  courage,  I  went  on,  and  soon  came  to  a  cottage 
whoae  door  stood  wide  open ;  and  by  the  fire,  on  the  hearth, 
sat  a  woman  with  her  Chi  Id.  I  entered,  greeted  her,  and 
asked  her  why  she  sat  there  alone,  and  where  her  Husband^ 
was;  I  asked,  too,  if  it  were  far  from  any  human  habita- 
tion.  She  told  me,  in  reply,  that  any  country  where  there 
were  men's  dwellings  was  at  a  very  great  distance;  and 
ßhe  related,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  how,  on  the  previoua 
night,  the  wild  men  of  the  wood  had  entered  her  house 
and  stole  her  away  with  her  child  from  the  side  of  her  hua- 
band,  and  carried  her  to  this  wilderness.  She  said,  too, 
that  that  morning  the  monsters,  before  going  out,  had  com* 
manded  her  to  kill  and  dress  her  own  child,  that  they  might 
devour  it  on  their  retum.  As  soon  as  I  had  heard  this  tale 
I  feit  great  pity  for  the  poor  woman  and  her  child,  and  re- 
Bolved  to  rescue  them  ^rom  their  Situation.  So  I  ran  away 
to  the  tree,  on  which  hung  the  three  thieves,  and,  taking 
Aown  the  middle  one,  who  was  the  stoutest,  carried  him 
n.— 1«*  24 
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As  the  Man  spoke  hc  took  a  joang  tree,  and  placing  ä 
in  one  of  the  holes,  planted  a  pole  beside  it.  Then  as  ho 
filled  in  the  soi),  and  pressed  it  down,  he  tied  the  stem  afc 
the  bottom,  middle,  and  top  to  the  pole,  with  a  straw  band. 

**  But  teil  me,"  suddenly  said  the  Stranger,  "  why  you 
do  not  bind  the  crooked,  knotty  stem,  in  yon  comer,  which 
is  alrnost  bent  to  the  ground,  likewiae  to  a  pole  that  it  maj 
grow  straight?" 

"My  Lord,"  replied  the  Peasant,  with  a  laugb,  "you 
talk  as  you  know ;  one  may  easily  see  that  you  understand 
nothing  of  gardening.  Yon  tree  is  old  and  knotted  by 
age,  and  nobody  could  make  it  straight  again.  Trees 
ßhould  be  trained  while  they  are  young."  *'  So  it  is  with 
your  son,"  said  the  Stranger:  '*  had  you  trained  bim  whea 
hc  was  young  in  right  ways,  he  would  not  have  rua  away ; 
now,  he  will  also  grow  hardened  und  knotted." 

"Truly,  it  is  long  since  he  went  away,"  replied  the  old 
Man,  "  but  perhaps  be  is  changed." 

"  Would  you  know  him  again  if  he  came  back?"  asked 
tbe  Stranger  abruptly. 

"  Not  by  bis  face,  indeed,"  replied  the  Peasant ;  "  but 
he  bi)s  a  mark  upon  bim,  a  mole  upon  bis  Shoulder  as  large 
as  a  bean." 

At  these  words  tbe  Stranger  drew  off  bis  coat,  and, 
baring  bis  Shoulder,  showed  tbe  fatber  the  mole. 

**  You  are  indeed  my  son,"  said  the  old  Man,  and  all 
bis  love  returned  for  bis  cbild;  "but  yet,  how  can  you  be 
my  son ;  you  have  become  a  great  lord,  rolling  in  riches 
and  abundance ;  by  what  path  have  you  arrived  at  this  ?" 

"  Alas  I  my  Fatber,"  replied  tbe  Son,  "  tbe  young  tree 
was  bound  to  no  pole,  and  grew  crooked ;  now  is  it  too  old 
ko  become  straight  again.  How  have  I  gained  this,  jou 
ask;  I  have  been  a  Tbief.  But  do  not  be  frigbtened;  I 
am  a  Master-Tbief.  Neitber  locks  nor  bolts  avail  against 
mc;   wbatever  I  wish  for  ia    mine.      Think    not    that 


-    i 
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I  steal  like  a  common  thief ;  no,  I  only  take  fmm  tlie 
abundance  of  the  rieh.  The  poor  are  safe,  for  1  rather 
give  to  them  than  take  from  them.  So  also  I  touch  not 
what  I  can  obtain  without  craft  or  skill." 

"  Alas!  my  son,"  replied  the  old  Man,  "I  can  havo  no 
pleasure  in  this ;  a  thief  is  a  thief,  whether  clever  or  not, 
and  I  warn  you  comes  not  to  any  good  end."  So  saying 
Le  led  him  to  his  Mother,  and  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
her  8on  she  wept  for  joy,  but  when  she  was  also  told  that 
he  had  become  a  thief,  two  rivers,  as  it  were,  of  teara 
flowed  from  her  eyes.  At  length  she  said,  "  Ele  is  still  my 
son,  although  become  a  Master-Thief,  and  mine  eyes  have 
ßeen  him  once  more." 

The  three  then  sat  down  to  table,  and  he  ate  again 
with  his  parents  the  coarse  fare  which  he  had  not  tasted 
for  so  long.  During  the  meal  the  old  Peasant  said  to  his 
Bon,  "If  our  master  the  Count  of  the  Castle  above  there, 
knew  who  you  were,  and  what  you  were  doing,  he  would 
not,  methinks,  take  you  in  his  arms  and  rock  you,  as  he 
once  did  at  your  christening:  he  would  rather  cause  you 
to  be  hung  on  the  gallows." 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  Father,  he  will  do  nothing 
to  me;  I  understand  my  trade  too  well.  To-day  even  I 
will  go  to  him." 

So  when  it  was  evening  the  Master-Thief  got  into  his 
earriage  and  drove  to  the  Castle,  where  the  Count  received 
him  with  courtesy,  because  he  took  him  for  some  noble 
personage.  But  when  the  stranger  disclosed  his  real  char- 
acter,  the  Count  turned  pale,  and  sat  in  silence  for  somo 
titne.  At  last  he  said,  ''Since  you  are  my  godson  I  will 
JbregO  justice  for  mercy,  and  show  forbearance  to  you.  But 
jou  profess  to  be  a  Master-Thief,  I  will  put  your 
he  proof,  and  if  then  you  fail,  you  must  keep  your 
trith  the  hangman's  daughter,  and  the  cawing  of 
»-•hall  be  the  music  to  celebrate  it." 
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"  My  lord  Count,"  replied  the  Master-Thie^  "  think  d 
three  as  difficult  tasks  as  yoa  can,  and  if  I  do  not  fiilfil  my 
pretensions  do  with  me  as  you  will." 

The  Count  considered  for  some  minatea,  and  then  said, 
"For  the  first  task  you  shall  steal  out  of  its  stable  my 
favourite  horse ;  for  the  second,  you  shall  take  away  fnm 
my  wife  and  me,  when  we  are  asleep,  the  counterpane  ander 
which  we  lie,  without  our  knowledge,  and  also  tlie  ring  oß 
my  wife's  fingen  For  the  third  and  last  task,  you  shall 
Btcal  out  of  the  churcb  the  parson  and  the  derk.  Nov 
mark  all  thia  well,  for  your  neck  depends  npon  its  due 
Performance." 

Thereupon  the  Master-Thief  went  to  the  nearest  town 
and  there  purchased  the  old  clothes  of  a  country-wife  and 
put  them  on.  Then  he  dyed  his  face  a  deep  brown,  and 
fashioned  wrinkles  on  it,  so  that  nobody  could  have  recog- 
nised  him.  Lastly,  he  fiUed  a  small  cask  with  old  Ilungary 
wine,  in  which  he  mixed  a  powerful  sleeping  drug.  Then, 
laying  the  cask  in  a  basket  which  he  carried  upon  his 
Shoulder,  he  walked  with  wavering  and  tottering  steps  to 
the  Castle  of  the  Count.  It  was  quite  dark  when  he  arrived 
there,  and  so,  sitting  down  upon  a  stone  in  the  courtyard, 
he  bcgan  to  cough  like  an  asthmatic  old  woman,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together  as  if  they  were  cold.  Now  before  the 
door  of  the  stables  Soldiers  were  lying  round  a  fire,  and 
one  of  them  remarking  the  old  Woman  called  to  her  to 
come  nearer  and  warm  herseif.  The  seeming  old  Woman 
trotted  up  to  the  group,  and  taking  her  basket  from  her 
head,  sat  down  near  them.  "  What  have  you  got  in  your 
basket,  old  Woman  ?"  cried  one.  "  A  good  taste  of  wine,** 
ßhe  replied;  "Imaintain  myself  by  trading  with  it;  for 
Bome  money  and  your  fair  words  I  wiH  give  you  a  glass* 
ful."  "Come  along,  then,"  returned  the  Soldier;  but  as 
Boon  as  he  drunk  what  was  given  him,  he  said,  "  Ah  I  this 
wine  is  very  good,  I  would  rather  have  two  glasaes  than 
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onel"  and  so  be  took  a  second  glass,  and  tben  bis  comradea 
foUowed  bis  example. 

"  Holloa,  tbere  1"  exclaimed  one  of  tbe  Soldiers,  to  an« 
other  inside  in  tbe  stähle,  "  Ilere  is  an  old  Woman  with 
soroe  wine  so  good,  tbat  it  will  warm  your  ebest  more  tlian 
all  tbe  fire."  As  be  spoke  she  carried  ber  cask  into  tbe 
Btable,  and  saw  tbere  tbree  Soldiers ;  one  of  wbom  sat  on 
the  sa  dled  borse.  Anotber  bad  tbe  bridle  in  bis  band^ 
and  a  tbird  bcld  on  by  tbe  tail.  The  old  Woman  served 
out  to  tbem  tbe  wine  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  tben  ita 
effects  began  to  sbow  tbemselves.  Ile  who  beld  the  bridle 
let  it  drop  from  bis  band,  and  sinking  to  tbe  ground  soon 
began  to  snore ;  tbe  otber  let  go  tbe  tail  and  feil  asleep, 
snoring  louder  tban  tbe  otber;  and  tbe  soldier  wbo  was 
sitting  on  tbe  borse  bent  bis  bead  upon  its  neck,  and  so 
feil  asleep,  and  snored  like  tbe  noise  of  a  smitb's  bellows. 
Tbe  Soldiers  outside,  also,  bad  long  before  fallen  asleep,  and 
were  lying  motionless  as  stones  round  tbeir  fire.  Wben  tbe 
Master-Thief  saw  bimself  so  far  favoured,  be  gave  to  bim 
wbo  bad  beld  tbe  bridle  a  rope  in  bis  band,  and  to  tbe  otber 
wbo  bad  beld  tbe  tail  a  wisp  of  straw ;  but  wbat  to  do 
with  bim  wbo  still  sat  on  the  borse's  back  puzzled  bim. 
He  could  not  tbrow  bim  off,  for  that  would  bave  awakened 
him,  and  be  would  bave  called  for  belp,  so  be  was  obliged 
to  adopt  a  stratagem.  Ue  unbuckled  tbe  saddle-girtbs,  and 
knotted  fast  to  tbe  saddle  a  couple  uf  ropes,  wbicb  passed 
through  rings  in  tbe  wall.  This  done  be  drew  tbe  sleeping 
rider,  saddle  and  all,  up  in  the  air,  and  tben  made  the  ropes 
Bccare  to  tbe  posts  of  the  stable.  He  next  uncbaincd  the 
hcrse,  but  before  be  led  bim  over  tbe  stone  floor  of  tbe 
yard,  be  wrapped  bis  boofs  round  witb  old  rags,  so  tbat 
tbey  migbt  not  make  any  noise  wbicb  could  awaken  tbe 
watcbers.  Tben  be  led  bis  prize  out  cautiously,  and  swing« 
ing  bimself  upon  its  back  rode  off  in  haste. 

As  Boon  as  day  broke  tbe  Master-Tbief  returncd  to  tbe 
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'  Castle,  mountcd  on  tbe  stolen  steed.  The  CouDt  was  Vf 
Blready,  niid  looking  out  of  bis  wJncJow. 

"Good  morning,  sir  Count,"  said  the  Thief;  "here  U 
your  horse,  which  I  have  luckily  tnken  from  it»  stAble. 
Loük  arouiid  and  see  your  soldiera  lying  iii  llie  yard  fast 
aeleüp;  and  if  you  go  into  tli«  stable  you  will  find  tben 
equally  well  occupied  liiere." 

Tlie  CouQt  was  forced  to  laugh,  and  said,  *'  Weil,  for 
once  you  liave  succeeded ;  lia  second  time  yoa  will 

not  come  olT  so  easily.      ^  am  you,  if  you  meet  tue 

as  a  Tliief,  I  shall  Irea  'hief." 

By-and-by  niglircu«.  e  Countess  went  to  bed, 

wilh  her  wedding-ring  hciu  last  1 1  her  cloaed  band.  "All 
tbc  doors  are  locked  and  bolt^d,  said  tbe  Count,  "and  [ 
Bhall  keep  awake  and  walch  for  this  Thief,  tbat,  if  h« 
m:ikes  bis  appearance  at  tho  window  I  may  ahool  bim," 

The  Master-Thief,  howcver,  went  ia  tbe  dark  to  the 
gallows,  and,  cutting  down  from  the  rope  a  poor  criminal  who 
had  been  bung  tbere  tliat  day,  rjirried  bim  on  bis  back  to 
tbe  Castle.  There  he  placed  a  ladder  up  lo  tbe  sleeping- 
charnber  of  tbe  Count,  and,  boisting  tbe  dead  man  apon  bis 
eboulders,  began  to  mount.  Äa  soon  as  he  had  got  so  high 
tbat  the  head  of  tbe  dead  inan  was  on  a  level  with  the  Win- 
dow, the  Count,  concealcd  by  the  curtain,  pointed  a  pistol 
at  it  and  fired.  Immediately  tbe  Master-Thief  pitched  tbe 
corpse  over,  and  then  rapidly  descending  tbe  ladder,  oon- 
cealed  himself  in  a  comer.  The  night  was  bright,  witb 
a  clijar  moonshine,  and  tbe  Master-Thief  plainly  saw  ^e 
Count  descend  tbe  ladder,  and  bear  tbe  dead  man  away  into 
the  garden,  where  he  began  to  dig  a  hole  in  wbicfa  to  fcaiy 
bim.  "  Now  is  the  lucky  moment  1"  said  the  Thief  to  him- 
aelf;  and  slipping  from  bis  biding-place,  he  ran  up  tb« 
ladder,  and  entered  ihe  sieeping-room.  "Dear  wife,"  h» 
began,  imitating  the  Count's  voice,  "tbe  Tbief  ia  dead^ 
but  be  is  oevertbelesa  my  godson,  and  more  of  a  rogM 
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iian  a  criminal ;  I  do  not  wish,  therefore,  to  put  bis 
ftimily  to  shame,  fir  I  pity  bis  poor  parents.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, before  daybreak,  to  bury  bim  in  the  garden,  that  the 
affair  may  be  kept  quiet.  Give  me  the  bed-covering,  that 
£  may  wrap  bis  body  in  it  and  bury  bim  decently." 

The  Countess  gave  bim  the  counterpane  readily,  and  as 
fhe  did  so,  the  Thief  continued,  "  Do  you  know  I  have  a 
Gt  of  magnanimity  ;  give  me  your  ring;  since  this  unfor- 
tunate  fellow  has  perilled  bis  life  for  it,  I  will  bury  it  witb 
him." 

The  CJountess  did  not  wish  to  disoblige  the  Count,  and 
Bo,  drawing  off  her  ring,  though  unwillingly,  she  handed 
it  to  bim.  Thereupon  the  Thief  made  off  with  both 
bis  prizea,  and  luckily  reached  bis  home  before  the  Count 
had  finished  bis  grave-digging. 

You  may  fancy  what  a  long  face  the  Count  pulled  the 
next  morning  when  the  Master-Thief  brought  bim  the  bed- 
covering  and  the  ring.  "  Are  you  a  wizard  ?"  he  said  to 
him :  "  who  has  fetched  you  out  of  the  grave,  in  which  I 
myself  laid  you,  and  who  has  brought  you  to  life  again  ?" 

"  You  did  not  bury  me,"  replied  the  Thief,  "  but  a  poor 
criminal  from  the  gallows ;"  and  then  he  related  circum- 
stantially  all  that  had  occurred,  so  that  the  Count  was  com- 
pellcd  lo  believe  that  he  was  a  clever  and  crafty  fellow. 

"  But  your  tasks  are  not  ended  yet,"  said  the  Count ; 
"  you  have  still  the  third  to  do,  and  if  you  do  not  manage 
that  all  your  former  work  will  be  useless." 

The  Master-Thief  laughed,  but  made  no  answer ;  and 
when  night  came  he  went  to  the  village-churcb  with  a  long 
tack  on  bis  back,  a  bündle  under  bis  arm,  and  a  lantern  in 
his  band.  In  the  sack  he  had  some  crabs,  and  in  the 
bandle  some  short  wax-lights.  When  he  got  into  the 
cburch-yard  he  stopped  and  took  a  crab  from  bis  sack,  and 
fixing  one  of  bis  wax-lights  upon  its  back  be  placed  it  on 
Ihe  ground  and  made  it  crawl  about    Then  he  took  out  a 


etroke  had  runp,  the  Mastei 
loud  voicp,  "  Ilpnr  all  you 
the  worlil  is  come,  tlic  eli 
"Wboever  will  go  to  Ilcav 
ihis  sack.  I  am  Peter,  v/h 
Ueaven.  See  out  there  in 
dering  about,  collecting  thei 
come,  and  crcep  inlo  the  3a< 

Ilia  worda  resounded  th 
tlie  Parson  and  Clerk,  who 
nnderstood  what  lic  said ;  . 
lights  wandcring  about  in  t 
that  Bomclliing  uncomrnon  ■ 
the  chiirch.  They  listened  ft 
Ht  lenglh  the  Clerk  niidged 
"Jt  wiiuld  not  be  «  bad  pla 
portunity  beforo  th«  dawninj 
ueaven  in  an  easy  way." 

"Oh,  certaitj)y!"  replied 
wliftt  I  think  ;  if  you  desire 
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)ws  in  it  knocked  against  the  floor,  he  cried  to  them,  "Ah, 
ow  we  are  going  over  the  mountains  I"  When  they  were 
ut  of  the  church  he  dragged  them  in  the  same  manner 
irough  tht  village,  and  called  the  puddles  which  the  sack 
'ent  into  "  the  clouds."  By-and*by  they  came  to  the 
lÄtle,  and  as  he  dragged  the  aack  up  the  steps  he  named 
lem  as  those  which  led  to  the  gate  of  Ueaven,  and  said 
e,  "  We  shall  soon  be  in  the  entrance-court  now."  Aa 
oou  as  he  got  to  the  top,  he  pushed  the  sack  into  the  dove- 
ote;  and  when  the  doves  Buttered  ab<3Ut  he  told  the  Par* 
OD  and  Clerk  to  listen  to  the  angels  fluttering  their  wings, 
Rien  he  pushed  the  holt  to  and  went  away. 

The  next  morning  the  Master-Thief  presented  himsclf 
^slbre  the  Count,  jind  told  him  that  he  had  performed  the 
task,  and  drawn  the  Parson  and  Clerk  out  of  the 
:h,     "Where  have  you  left  them  then?"  asked  the 


"  They  are  lying  in  a  sack  in  the  dove-cote,''  said  the 

"and  fancy  themselves  in  Ileaven." 

„The  Count  went  hirnseif,  and  saw  that  the  Thief  had 

the  truth  ;  but  he  freed  the  two  poor  men  from 

ixnprisonment.     After  he  had  done  so,  he  said  to  the 

"You  are  indeed  an  arch-thief,  and  have  won  your 

For  this  time  you  may  escape  with  a  whole  skin, 

tftke  care  to  keep  away  from  my  provinces ;  for  if  you 

agsün  into  my  power  you  shall  be  elevated  on  tho 
f 

Master-Thief  then  took  his  leave ;  and  after  he  had 
^good-bye  to  his  parents,  he  went  away  to  a  distant 
ff  and  nobody  has  seen  or  heard  of  him  sinoe. 
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^NE  evening  a  young  Drummer  was  Walking  all  tionn 
on  the  sea-ahore,  and  as  he  went  along  he  peroeived 
three  pieces  of  lincn  lying  on  the  sand.  "  What  fine 
linen  I"  said  he;  and  picking  up  one  of  the  pieceSi  he  pat 
it  in  his  pocket  and  went  home,  tbinking  no  more  of  his 
discoverj.  Bj-and-bj  he  went  to  bed ;  and  just  as  he  was 
about  to  fall  asleep,  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  call  his 
name.  He  listened,  and  presently  distinguished  a  gentle 
voice,  calling,  "Drummer,  Drummer,  awake!"  Ile  could 
ßce  nothing,  for  it  was  quite  dark ;  but  ho  feit  as  it  were 
ßomething  fliltingto  and  froover  his  bed.  "  What  doyou 
want?"  he  asked  at  Icngth.  "  Give  mc  back  my  shirt,"  re- 
plicd  the  voice,  "  wliich  you  found  yesterday  on  the  sea- 
ßhore." 

"  You  shall  have  it  again  if  you  teil  me  who  you  are." 

"AlasI  I  am  the  Daugliter  of  a  mighty  King;  but  1 
have  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  Witch,  who  has  confineJ 
me  on  the  glass  mountain.  Evcry  day  I  am  allowed  to 
bathe  with  my  two  sisters  in  the  sea :  but  I  cannot  fly 
away  again  without  my  shirt.  Yestereve  my  sisters  escaped 
as  usual,  but  I  was  obliged  to  stay  behind,  so  I  beg  you  to 
give  me  my  shirt  again." 

"Rest  happy,  poor  child!"  replied  the  Drummer  "I 
will  readily  give  it  back  ;"  and,  feeling  for  it  in  his  pocket, 
he  handed  it  to  her.  She  hastily  snatched  it,  and  would 
have  hurried  away,  but  the  Drummer  exclaimcd,  "  Wait  a 
▼noment,  perhaps  I  can  help  you!" 

"  That  you  may  do,"  said  the  voice,  "  if  you  climb  op 
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Ihe  glass  mountain  and  free  me  from  the  Witch ;  but  you 
cannot  get  there,  nor  yet  ascend,  were  you  to  try." 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  said  the  Drum« 
mor.  "  I  pity  you,  and  I  fear  nothing;  but  I  do  not  know 
the  way  to  the  glass  mountain." 

"The  path  lies  through  the  large  forest,  where  the 
Giants  are,"  said  the  child :  "more  I  dare  not  teil  you ;" 
and,  so  snying,  she  flew  away. 

At  break  of  day  the  Drummer  arose,  and  hanging  hw 
drum  round  him  walked  straight  away  without  fear  inH^. 
the  forest.  After  he  had  traversed  some  distance  without 
perceiving  any  Giant,  he  thought  to  himself  he  would 
awake  the  sleepers;  and  so,  steadying  his  drum,  he  beat  a 
roll  upon  it  which  disturbed  all  the  birds  so  much,  that 
they  flew  off.  In  a  few  minutes  a  Giant  raised  himself 
from  the  ground,  where  he  had  been  lying  asleep  on  the 
grass;  and  his  height  was  that  of  a  fir-tree.  "You 
wretched  wightl"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  are  you  drumming 
here  for,  awaking  me  out  of  my  best  sleep  ?" 

"  I  am  drumming,"  he  replied,  "  to  sbow  the  way  to  the 
many  thousands  who  follow  me." 

"  What  do  they  want  here  in  my  forest  ?"  asked  the 
Giant 

"  They  are  Coming  to  make  a  path  through,  and  rid  it 
of  such  monsters  as  you,"  said  the  Drummer. 

"  Oho !  I  shall  tread  them  down  like  ants." 

"  Do  you  fancy  you  will  be  able  to  do  anything  against 
them?"  said  the  Drummer.  "  Why  if  you  bend  down  to 
catch  any  of  them,  others  will  jump  upon  your  back;  and 
then  when  you  lie  down  to  sleep,  they  will  come  from 
every  bush  and  creep  upon  you.  And  each  one  has  a 
Btccl  hammer  in  his  girdle,  with  which  he  means  to  beat 
out  your  brains." 

The  Giant  was  terribly  frightened  to  hear  all  this,  and 
he  thought  to  himself:  "  If  I  meddle  with  these  crafty  people 
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''And  why  not?"  he  replied|  ''I  ftm  not  afraid  of 
work,  be  it  ever  so  hard  I" 

So  the  old  Woman  let  him  oome  in,  and  gave  hm 
«Upper,  and  afterwards  a  good  bed. 

The  next  morning  when  the  Drammer  aroee,  the  M 
Woinan  handed  bim  a  thimble  off  her  withered  finger, 
and  Said;  "Now  go  to  work  and  empty  the  pond  out 
tbere  with  this  thimble,  but  you  must  finish  it  before  night; 
and  besides  that,  you  must  take  out  all  the  fishes,  anJ 
ränge  them  aoeording  to  their  species  upon  the  bank." 

"  That  is  a  queer  job  1"  said  the  Drummer ;  bat  going 
to  the  pond  he  began  to  thimble  out  the  water.  He  workcd 
all  tbe  morning,  but  what  could  he  do  with  a  Single  thimble 
if  be  had  kept  at  work  for  a  thousand  years  ?  When  noon- 
day  came  he  stopped  and  sat  down ;  for  as  he  thought,  '*  It 
is  no  use,  and  all  the  same  whether  I  work  or  not"  Jnst 
then,  a  Girl  came  from  tho  house  and  brought  him  a  basket 
of  provisions.  "What  do  you  want?"  she  asked,  "that 
you  sit  there  so  sorrowful." 

The  Drummer  looked  up,  and  seeing  that  the  Speaker 
was  very  beautiful,  he  replied :  "  Alas !  I  cannot  perform 
the  first  task,  and  how  I  shall  do  tlie  others,  I  cannot  teil  I 
I  have  comc  here  to  seek  a  King's  daughter,  who  lives 
hercabouts,  but  I  have  not  found  her,  and  I  must  go 
further." 

"  Stop  here  I"  said  the  Girl,  "  I  will  assist  you  out  of 
your  trouble.  You  are  tired,  so  lay  your  head  in  my  Inp 
and  go  to  sleep;  when  you  awake  again  the  work  will  bo 
done !" 

The  Drummer  did  not  need  twice  telling,  and  as  scon 
as  his  eyes  were  closed,  tho  Maiden  pressed  a  wishing  ring 
which  she  had,  and  said ;  "  Out  water,  out  fishes."  Im- 
mediately  the  water  rose  in  the  air  like  a  white  vajx>ur, 
and  rolled  away  with  the  other  clouds,  while  the  fishes  all 
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jumped  out,  and  arranged  themsclTea  an  the  banka  accorcl> 
ing  to  thcir  size  and  gpecies. 

Bj-and-by  the  Drummer  awoke  and  saw  to  bis  astonish* 
ment  bis  work  completed.  "  One  of  the  fishea,"  said  the 
Uaidcn,  "doea  not  lie  with  ita  companions,  butquitealone; 
and  so,  when  the  cid  Woman  comes  this  evening  and  bccs 
tliikt  all  is  done,  she  will  ask  why  thia  fish  is  lefl  out,  and 
yiiu  maat  take  it  up  and  throw  it  in  her  fece,  saying, 
'  Tliat  ia  for  you,  old  Witeh.' " 

So  when  it  was  evening  the  old  Woman  eame  and  aaked 
the  question,  and  he  immcdiately  threw  the  fish  in  her  face. 
Slie  did  not  appear  to  notice  it,  but  only  looked  siJently 
and  raaliciously  at  him,  The  next  morning  abe  said  to 
bim,  "You  got  ofF  too  easily  yeaterday;  I  muatgiveyou 
a  harder  task ;  to-day  you  muat  cut  down  all  my  treea, 
epltt  the  wood  iiito  faggota,  and  ränge  them  in  bandles; 
and  all  muat  be  ready  by  ^jght." 

With  these  words  slie  gtive  him  an  axe,  amallet,  and 
two  wedgea ;  but  the  first  vraa  made  of  lead  and  the  othera 
of  tin.  When,  iherefore,  he  liegan  lo  chop,  the  axe  doubled 
quite  up,  while  the  mallet:  and  wedges  stuck  together.  Ue 
knew  not  what  to  do;  but  at  noon  the  Maiden  came  agnin 
with  hie  dinner  and  comforted  him.  "Lay  your  head  in 
my  lap,"  said  ahe,  "and  when  you  awake  the  work  will  be 
done."  Thereupon  ahe  turned  her  wishing  ring,  and  at  tbe 
eame  moment  tlie  whole  forest  feil  down  with  a  craah,  the 
tiniber  aplit  of  itadf  and  liiid  it-self  together  in  heapa,  as  if 
innumerahle  gianta  were  at  work.  Aa  soon  aa  the  Drummer 
awoke,  the  Maiden  said  V>  him,  "  See,  here  ia  all  your  wood 
pro  perl  y  cut  and  st.ackcd,  with  the  exception  of  one  bough, 
wliich,  if  the  old  Woman,  when  she  comes  this  evening^ 
ttska  the  reason  of,  give  her  a  blow  with  it,  and  say,  '  That 
ia  for  thee,  old  Witch.'"  " 

Accordingly,  when  the   Old  Woman  came,  she  süd, 
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*'  See  how  eosy  tbe  work  is ;  but  for  wbom  is  this  hoa/jk 
Icftout?'' 

'*  For  jou,  old  Witch  I"  he  replied,  giring  her  a  Uotr. 
But  »he  appeared  not  to  feel  it,  and,  laughing  fiendishly, 
aaid  to  him,  *'  To-monow  you  shall  lay  all  tbe  irood  in  one 
pile,  and  kindle  and  burn  it" 

At  day break  he  arose  and  began  to  work;  bat  bov 
oould  a  Single  man  pile  up  a  whole  forest?  The  woric 
proceeded  very  slowly.  The  Maiden,  however,  did  not 
fbrget  him  in  his  troubles^  and  brought  him  us  usual  hia 
mid-day  meal,  after  eating  which  he  laid  his  head  in  her 
lap  and  slept.  On  his  awaking  he  found  the  whole  pile 
burning  in  one  immense  flame,  whose  tongaea  of  fire 
reacbed  üp  to  heaven.  ^'  Attend  to  me,"  said  the  Maiden  to 
him;  '^  when  the  Witch  comes  she  will  demand  something 
Singular,  but  de  what  she  desires  without  fear,  and  you 
will  take  no  härm ;  but  if  you  are  afraid,  the  fire  will  catch 
and  consume  you.  Lastly,  when  you  have  fulfilled  her 
deniands,  take  her  with  both  hands  and  throw  her  iuto  the 
midst  of  the  flanies." 

Thereupon  the  Maiden  left  him,  and  presently  the  old 
Woinau  slipped  in,  crying,  "IIu!  hu!  howifreezel  but 
there  is  lire  to  warm  me  and  my  old  bones;  that  is  well; 
but,"  she  continued,  turning  to  the  Drummer,  *' there  is  a 
log  which  will  not  burn,  fetch  it  out  for  me;  come,  if  you 
do  that,  you  shall  be  free  and  go  where  you  will,  only  be 
brisk." 

The  Drummer  plunged  into  the  flames  without  a  mo- 
ment's  consideration ;  but  thsy  did  him  no  horm,  not  even 
gingeing  a  single  hair.  He  bore  the  faggot  off  and  laid  it 
b<:side  the  old  Witch ;  but  aa  soon  as  it  touched  the  earth 
h  changed  into  the  beautiful  Maiden  who  had  deUvered 
him  from  his  troubles,  and  he  pcrceived  at  once  ry  her 
Silken  shining  robes  that  she  was  the  King's  daughtcr. 
The  old  Womun  laughed  fiendishly  again,  and  exclaimed, 
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•*Do  you  think  you  have  her  ?  not  yet,.  not  yet  1"  And  so 
eaying,  she  would  have  seized  the  Maiden ;  but  the  Drum- 
mer, catching  her  with  both  his  hands,  threw  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  burning  pile,  and  the  flames  closed  in  around 
her,  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  deatruction  of  such  a  Witch. 

When  this  was  done  the  Maiden  looked  at  the  Dnim- 
msr,  and,  seeing  that  he  was  a  handsome  youth,  and  that 
he  had  ventured  his  life  to  save  hers,  she  held  out  her  band 
to  bim  and  said,  ^^  You  have  dared  a  great  deal  for  me,  and 
I  must  do  something  for  you;  promise  me  to  be  true  and 
faithful,  and  you  shall  be  my  husband.  For  wealth  we 
shall  not  want;  we  have  enough  here  in  the  treasure  which 
the  old  Witch  has  gathered  together." 

Thereupon  she  led  him  into  the  house  and  showed  him 
chests  upon  chests  which  were  fiUed  with  treasures.  They 
left  the  gold  and  silver,  and  took  nothing  but  diamonds 
and  pearls;  and  then,  as  they  no  longer  wished  to  remaia 
on  the  glass  mountain,  the  Drummer  proposed  that  they 
ßhould  descend  on  the  wishing  saddle.  "The  old  saddle 
does  not  please  me,"  said  the  Maiden,  "  and  I  need  only 
turn  the  ring  on  my  finger  and  we  shall  be  at  home." 

"  Well,  then,  wish  ourselves  at  the  city  gate,"  replied 
the  Drummer:  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  wure 
there.  **  I  will  go  and  take  the  news  to  my  parents  first," 
said  the  Drummer ;  "  wait  here  for  me,  for  I  shall  soon  be 
back." 

"Ahl  I  pray  you  then  take  care  not  to  kiss  your 
parents  when  you  arrive  on  the  right  cheek,  eise  will  you 
forget  everything,  and  I  shall  be  left  alone  in  this  field.*' 
"  How  can  I  forget  you  ?"  said  he,  and  promised  her  faith* 
fully  to  return  in  a  very  short  time.  When  he  entered  his 
father's  house  nobody  kuew  him,  he  was  so  altered,  for  the 
three  days  which  he  had  imagined  he  had  spent  on  the 
glass  mountain  were  three  long  years.  He  soon  recalled 
himself  to  their  remembrauce,  and  his  parents  hung  round 
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his  neck,  so  tliat  moved  by  aScction,  he  entirelj  tijTgci 
the  Maiden's  injunctions  and  kissed  tbem  od  both  cheeka 
Everj  thought  concerning  the  Princess  at  once  fiided  from 
his  mind,  and  emptying  his  pockets,  he  laid  bandfula  of 
precious  stones  upon  the  table.  The  parenta  could  not  teil 
what  to  do  with  so  mach  wealth,  tili  at  length  they  built  a 
noble  Castle  surrounded  by  gardens,  woods^  and  meadow^ 
and  fit  for  a  prince  to  inhabit  When  it  was  done  tho 
Mother  of  the  Drummer. said  to  him,  "I  have  looked  out 
fbr  a  wife  fbr  yoo,  and  you  shall  be  married  in  three  dayrf 
time.'* 

Now  the  Drummer  was  qaite  content  with  all  that  bis 
Parents  proposed ;  bat  the  poor  Princess  was  very  disoon« 
Bolate.  For  a  long  time  after  he  firat  left  her  she  waited 
for  him  in  the  fields;  but  when  evening  feil  she  believed 
that  he  had  kissed  his  Parents  on  the  right  cheek,  and  for- 
gölten  all  about  her.  Uer  heart  was  füll  of  grief,  and  she 
wishcd  herseif  in  some  solitary  forest  that  she  might  not 
return  to  her  father's  court.  Every  evening  she  went  to 
the  city  and  passed  by  the  Drummer's  house,  but  although 
he  saw  her  many  timcs  he  never  recognised  her.  At  lost 
she  heard  one  day  the  people  talking  of  the  wedding  of  the 
Drummer,  and  she  tliereupon  resolved  to  make  a  trial  if 
she  could  regain  his  love.  As  soon  as  the  first  festival  day 
was  appointcd,  she  turned  her  wishing  ring,  saying,  "A 
dress  as  shining  as  the  sun."  Immcdiately  the  dress  lay 
bcfore  her,  and  seemed  as  if  wove  out  of  the  purest  sun- 
bcamsl  Then,  as  soon  as  the  guests  had  assembled  she 
slippcd  into  the  hall,  and  everybody  admired  her  beautiful 
dress;  but  most  of  all  the  bride  elect,  who  had  a  passioa 
for  fine  drcsses,  and  went  np  to  her  and  asked  if  she  would 
seil  it.  "Not  for  money,"  she  replied;  "but  for  the  privi- 
lege  of  sleej>ing  for  one  night  next  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
bridogroom." 

The  Bride  elect  could  not  rcsist  her  wish  for  the  drca^ 
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and  so  she  consented;  but  first  of  all  she  mixed  in  the 
ßleeping-draught  of  the  Bridegroom  a  strong  potion  which 
prevenied  him  from  being  awakened.  By-and-by,  when 
all  was  quiet,  the  Princess  crept  to  the  Chamber  door,  and 
opening  it  slightly,  called  gently, 

"  Drummer,  Drummer,  O  list  to  m€^ 
Forget  not  wbat  I  did  for  thee ; 
Think  of  the  mountain  of  glass  so  Uigh, 
Tliink  of  the  Wit4:h  and  her  cnieltj ; 
Think  of  my  pUghted  troth  with  thee: 
Drummer  1  Dnmiraer  I  O  list  to  me  P 

She  cried  all  in  vain,  the  Drummer  did  not  awake,  and 
when  day  dawned  the  Princess  was  forced  to  leave.  The 
second  evening  she  turned  her  wishing-ring,  and  said,  "  A 
dress  as  silvery  as  the  moon."  As  soon  as  she  had  spokea 
it  lay  before  her ;  and^hen  she  appeared  in  it  at  the  ball, 
the  Bride  elect  wished  to  have  it  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
the  Princess  gave  it  to  her  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
another  night  next  the  Chamber  of  the  Bridegroom.  And 
everything  passed  as  on  the  first  night. 

The  servants  in  the  house,  however,  had  overheard  the 
plaint  of  the  stränge  Maiden,  and  they  told  the  Bridegroom 
about  it.  They  told  him  also  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  hear  anything  about  what  was  said  because  of  the 
potion  which  was  put  into  his  sleeping  draught. 

The  third  evening  the  Princess  turned  her  ring  and 
wished  for  a  dress  as  glittering  as  the  stars.  As  soon  as 
she  appeared  in  the  ball-room  thus  arrayed,  the  Bride  elect 
was  enchanted  with  ita  beauty,  and  declared  rapturously, 
"I  must  and  will  have  it"  The  Maiden  gave  it  up  like 
the  former,  for  a  night's  sleep  next  the  Bridegroom's 
Chamber.  This  time  he  did  not  drink  bis  wine  as  usual, 
but  poured  it  out  behind  the  bed;  and  so,  when  all  the 
lioase  was  quiet,  he  heard  a  gentle  voice  repeating, 
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■Drammar,  Dramniar,  O  lüt  to  m^ 
Fbq^t  not  w)Ht  I  did  liT  tliM  ; 
Tbink  of  tl«  Tnountsiii  at  glui  m  hi^ 
Hink  of  th«  Witdi  and  her  avältji 
ninlc  of  1117  pligtitwl  tnth  vlth  Ib**: 
~         >rl  Dnunnarl  O  litt  toma.' 


An  at  oDce  bis  memoiy  raturned,  and  he  exclaiine^ 
"AlasI  alasl  how  couM  I  bave  treated  70a  so  beart- 
leasly ;  but  the  kiaacB  which  I  gare  my  pareota  od  the  right 
cheek  in  tbe  excess  of  my  joy,  the;  bavs  bewilüered  mcL" 
Ke  jumped  up,  and  taking  tbe  Prinoess  by  the  band,  led 
her  to  tlie  bedside  of  his  Farents,  Tbia  is  my  true  Brido^" 
Bftid  be ;  "  and  if  I  marry  tbe  other  I  aball  do  a  giievoiu 
wrong."  When  tbe  Parents  beard  alt  that  bad  happened 
they  gave  tbeir  consent,  and  tbereupon  tbe  lights  in  tbe 
ball  wcre  rekindled,  the  drums  and  trumpeta  refetcbed,  tbe 
friends  and  viaitora  invitcd  to  coiHe  again,  and  ihe  true 
wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  potnp  and  bappiness. 

But  the  second  Bride  received  tbe  three  splttndld 
dresses,  and  was  as  well  contented  as  if  ehe  had  beon 
innrned  I 


^^^ 


^^f 


CLX2LXV. 

The  Ears  of  Wheat. 


AGE3  npon  ages  ago,  when  tbe  angels  used  to  wander 
on  earth,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  ground  was  much 
greater  than  it  is  now.  Then  the  Ears  of  Wheat  bore,  not 
fifly  or  sixty-fold,  but  four  times  five-hundred-fold.  Then 
the  corn  g'^ew  from  the  bottona  of  thestalk  to  the  top; 
and  so  long  as  the  stalk  was,  so  long  were  the  Ears.  But 
as  men  alwajs  do  in  the  midst  of  their  abundance,  they 
forgot  the  blessing  which  came  from  God,  and  became  idle 
and  selfish. 

One  day  a  Woman  went  to  a  com-field,  and  her  little 
Ghild  who  aoeompanied  her  feil  into  a  puddle  and  soiled 
her  frock.  The  Mother  tore  off  a  handful  of  Wheat-eais 
and  cleaned  her  Daughter*s  dress  with  them.  Just  then 
an  Angel  passed  by,  and  saw  her.  He  became  very  angry, 
and  declaredto  her  that  henceforth  the  Wheat-stalksshould 
no  longer  produce  Ears,  for,  said  he,  "  You  mortals  are  not 
worthy  of  heaven's  gifts."  The  bystanders  who  heard  him, 
feil  on  their  knees,  weeping  and  praying  him  to  leave  the 
Wheat-stalks  alone,  if  not  for  themselves,  yet  for  the  poor 
fowls,  wha  raust  otherwise  perish  with  hunger.  The 
Angel  pitied  their  distress  and  granted  part  of  their 
prayer;  and  from  that  day  the  Ears  of  Wheat  grew  as 
they  do  now. 
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was  done  to  him.  The  olJ  Woman  began  to  weep  bitte 
OS  hc  fiiiishcd  his  tale,  and  cxclainied,  ''AlasI  \f  G<A 
punishcs  for  a  Single  word,  how  will  he  judge  my  s-. 
wben  tliey  appear  bcforc  him  1" 

At  midnight  the  l^>bbe^8  came  home  shoating  a 
lau.Ldiing.  Tlu»y  lightod  a  fire,  and  as  the  blazc  lit  u[' : 
ct)U:ige  ihey  saw  the  old  Man  lying  in  one  corner.  I 
raL'o  ihey  starlod  up  and  asked  their  Mother,  **  Who 
this  man  ?  Ilave  we  ii«)t  forbidden  j'ou  ever  to  allow  a 
one  to  enlcr  our  house?" 

**Let  him  be,  he  is  only  a  poor  sinner  doin^if  pena» 
for  bis  sins,"  plcaded  the  Mother.  "  Wliat  has  he  done 
aske<l  the  llobbers ;  and  turning  to  the  old  Man  ihev  sa 
"Teil  US  your  crimes."  So  the  Ilermit  lifled  himsi-lf  i 
and  related  how  he  had  sinned  by  saying  a  few  worJs, 
wliich  God  was  vory  angry  with  him,  and  bad  made  h 
do  pcnance.  As  hc  riiiisliod  bis  tale  the  bearts  ofthe  Th: 
Brothers  were  powerfiilly  atrcct^nl,  and  they  wore  so  friji 
cne<l  with  the  romernbnmce  of  their  daily  lives  tbut  li: 
bet>nn  to  rcpc^nt  with  heartfelt  sorrow.  Meanwhile  i 
old  llcrmit  having  thus  turnud  the  three  sinners  from  ih' 
evil  ways,  laid  down  to  sleop.  In  the  niorninf^-  he  ^ 
foiind  dead,  and  from  the  dry  branch  wbicb  forraed  1 
pillow  Three  Green  Twigs  had  burst  forth. 

Aad  by  this  it.was  knowu  that  God  had  fully  pardon 
him. 
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rieh,"  the  poor  fellow  had  thoiight  to  himself;  "but  he  ia 
also  very  stingy :  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  help  me, 
but  my  children  cry  so  for  bread,  I  will  venture  itl** 
When  the  Rieh  Man  answered  the  knock,  the  Poor  Man 
ßaid  to  him ;  "  You  are  not  accustomed,  I  know,  to  give 
readily  to  the  poor ;  but  I  stand  here  like  one  whose  head 
is  nearly  under  water ;  my  children  are  hungry,  lend  me 
four  measurcs  of  meal  ?" 

The  Rieh  Man  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  and  soon 
the  first  sunbeam  of  compassion  began  to  melt  the  iee  of 
bis  selfishness.  "  I  will  not  lend  you  four  measures,"  he 
replied ;  "  but  I  will  give  you  eight  measures,  on  one  con« 
cntion  I" 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Poor  Man. 

"  When  I  am  dead,  you  must  watch  three  nights  by  my 
grave." 

This  condition  caused  the  Poor  Man  much  secret  un- 
easiness ;  still,  on  aceount  of  the  necessity  in  which  he  was, 
he  consented ;  and  promising  all,  he  carried  the  com  home 
with  him. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Rieh  Man  had  a  presentiment  of 
what  was  to  happen,  for  after  three  days,  he  suddenly  feil 
dead  on  the  ground ;  nobody  knew  the  cause  of  his  decease, 
but  no  suspicion  was  excited.  After  he  was  buried,  the 
Poor  Man  remembered  his  agreement,  from  which  he 
wished  he  could  have  released  himself;  but  he  thoüght, 
**The  man  behaved  very  compassionately  to  me,  and  I 
Batisfied  my  children's  hunger  with  his  corn ;  and  besideSi 
I  promised,  and  must  perform." 

As  soon,  then,  as  night  feil,  he  went  to  the  churchyard 
and  sat  down  on  a  grave-mound.  All  was  still,  only  the 
moon  was  shining  on  the  hilloeks,  and  many  times  an  owl 
flew  by,  making  her  doleful  cries.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
again  arose,  the  poor  man  returned  home  wearied  out ;  and 
ia  due  time  passed  the  second  night  in  similar  quiet    But 
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on  tbe  third  evening  he  feit  a  peouliar  teiror;  H  aeeraeJ  tf 
if  something  stood  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  got  oot  ba 
perceived  a  man  on  thewall  of  tbe  churchyard,  whora  lie 
had  never  seen  before.  Ile  was  bj  no  mcans  joong,  tat 
bis  fiice  was  füll  of  wrinkles;  bat  bis  eyes  sbone  with  • 
bright  light.  He  was  quite  enveloped  by  a  lai^  clciak, 
and  only  bis  large  jnckboots  were  to  be  seen.  *^Wbat 
are  you  seeking  bere  ?'*  asked  tbe  Peasant ;  "  are  you  not 
afraid  of  tbe  lone  cburcbyard  7" 

"  I  fear  notbing  and  desire  notbing,"  replied  tbe  Man. 
"  I  am  like  tbe  youtb  wbo  travelied  to  learn  what  sbiTer- 
ing  meant,  and  wearied  himself  in  so  doing,  but  still  re- 
ceived  a  Princess  for  bis  Wife  and  great  ricbes;  but  I  have 
always  been  poor;  I  am  nothing  but  a  didcharged  Soldier, 
and  want  to  pass  tbe  night  here,  because  I  bave  no  othef 
shelter." 

"  If  you  bave  no  fear,  then,"  said  the  Peasant,  "  remain 
with  me,  and  assist  me  to  watch  this  grassy  mound." 

"Keeping  guard  is  part  of  the  Soldier's  business,"  re* 
plicd  the  stranger;  "  so,  whatever  meets  us  bere,  whethcr 
bad  or  good,  we  will  bear  in  common." 

To  this  the  Peasant  assented,  and  the  pair  sat  down  by 
the  grassy  mound.  Everything  was  quiet  tili  midnight; 
and  tlien  all  at  once  a  cutting  sound  was  bearil  in  the  air, 
and  the  two  watchers  perceived  an  Evil  Spirit  Standing  be- 
fore them.  "Away,  you  rascalsl"  he  cried,  "away  I  the 
man  who  lies  in  this  grave  belongs  to  me ;  I  am  corne  to 
fetch  bim,  and  if  you  do  nottake  yourselvesoff  I  will  break 
your  necks."  "Captain  with  the.  red  featherl"  replied  the 
Solcher  "you  are  not  my  captain;  I  need  not  obey  you; 
and  to  fear  I  have  never  learnt.  Go  your  way  1  we  shall 
Btop  here." 

When  the  Soldier  had  spoken  this,  the  Evil  Spirit  b^ 
gan  to  tbink  to  himself  that  perhaps  he  could  manage  tbe 
iwo  watchers  better  by  oifering  them  money ;  and  so  mod> 
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erating  bis  tune,  he  asked  civilly.whether  they  would  not 
be  satisßed  to  go  home  oq  the  receipt  of  a  purse  of  gold. 

"  That  deserves  consideration,"  said  the  Soldier ;  **  but 
we  ßhall  not  be  sufficienlly  rewarded  with  one  purseful  of 
gold :  if,  however,  you  will  give  us  as  much  as  will  fill  one 
of  my  jackboots,  we  will  leave  the  field  to  you  and  go 
Äway." 

"  I  have  not  so  nauch  with  me,"  replied  the  Evil  Spint; 
**but  I  will  fetch  it  In  the  neighbouring  town  lives  a 
banker,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  minc,  and  he  will 
readily  lend  me  all  I  require." 

So  saying,  the  Spirit  disappeared ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone,  the  Soldier,  drawing  off  his  left  boot,  sjiid  to  his 
companion,  "  Ah !  now  see  lÄ)w  we  will  pull  the  nose  of 
this  coal-burner;  only  give  me  your  knife,  cousin." 

He  first  cut  off  the  sole,  and  then  set  the  boot  upright 
in  the  long  grass  on  the  edge  of  a  half-dug  grave,  near  tlie 
one  ihey  were  watcbing.  "  That  is  well  done,"  he  said : 
"  now  the  chimney-sweeper  may  come  as  soon  as  he  likea" 

The  pair  sat  down  again  to  watch,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  Spirit  returned,  carrying  a  bag  of  gold  in  his  hand. 

"Shoot  it  in!"  said  the  Soldier,  raising  the  boot  up  a 
little  as  he  approached ;  "  but  that  lot  will  not  be  enough." 
The  Spirit  emptied  the  bag ;  but  the  gold  feil  through  the 
boot  of  course,  so  that  there  remained  nothing  in  it. 
"Stupid  Spirit  1"  exdaimed  the  Soldier;  "  it  is  nothing  at 
all,  did  I  not  teil  you  so?  You  must  return  and  fetch 
more."  Shaking  his  head,  the  Spirit  went  and  returned  in 
an  hour  with  a  much  larger  bag  under  his  arm.  "Shoot  it 
in  1"  said  the  Soldier  again,  "  but  I  doubt  there  is  still  not 
enough."  The  gold  clinked  as  it  feil,  but  the  boot  was  still 
empty,  and  the  Spirit  himsel^  looking  in  w 
convinced  himself  of  the  fact  "You  hi 
calves  I''  exclaimed  the  Spirit,  making  a  WT 

^  Did  you  think,"  answered  the  Sold 
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he  came  home  again  he  alwajs  bronght  great  heaps  of  goU 
and  silver  with  him. 

Now,  when  she  had  been  manj  jears  witb  bim,  and 
had  alreadj  grown  quite  cid,  he  calied  her  Motber  Maos* 
rot,  and  she  had  to  call  him  Old  Binkrank.  One  day, 
when  he  was  out  again,  she  made  bis  bed,  and  wasbed  bii 
dishes,  and  then  she  shut  up  all  the  doors  and  Windows 
quite  dose;  but  there  was  a  little  loophole,  throngh  whieh 
the  light  shone  into  the  houae,  and  that  she  left  open. 
When  Old  Binkranlf  came  home  again  he  knocked  at  hia 
door,  and  calied  out^  *'  Open  the  door  for  me."  "Nay,  Old 
Binkrank,**  said  she;  ''I  sha'n't  open  the  door."  Then  ho 
Said: — 


*Hera  stand  I,  poor  Rii 
Upon  Diy  eerenteen  loog  ibankt; 
Motlier  Maiusrot,  waab  iny  disiietr 

"  I  have  already  washed  your  dishes,"  said  she.     Then 
he  said  again : — 

*  Here  stand  I,  poor  Rinkrank, 
Upoo  mj  eeventeeo  long  ehanks ; 
Mother  Monsrot,  inoke  my  bed  1" 

"  I  have  already  made  your  bed,"  said  she.  Then  he 
said  again : — 

*  Hcre  stand  I,  poor  Rinkrank, 
Upon  my  seTenteen  longshanks; 
MüÜier  Mansrot,  open  the  door  T 

Then  he  ran  all  round  about  the  house,  and  saw  that  the 
iittle  loophole  was  open,  so  he  thought,  "  I  will  just  look 
in  there,  to  see  what  she  is  about  that  she  won't  open  the 
door  for  me."  So  he  went  and  tried  to  look  in,  but  ha 
couldn't  get  his  head  through  on  accoant  of  his  long  beanl, 
so  he  poked  his  beard  through  the  loophole  first,  and  when 
he  had  got  it  quite  through  Mother  Mansrot  ran  up,  and 
fastened  the  trap-door  with  a  band  which  she  had  tied  to  it^ 
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and  so  the  beard  was  fastened  in  quite  tjght.  Then  he 
began  to  scream  most  iniscntblj,  it  burt  bim  so ;  nnd  ha 
bcgged  and  prayed  ahe  would  let  him  loose ;  but  she  said 
Qot  before  he  ^ve  her  the  ladder  on  whicb  he  climbcd  out 
of  the  mountaiD.  Then,  wbether  he  willed  or  not,  hc  was 
obliged  to  say  where  the  ladder  was.  So  slie  ticd  a  very 
long  band  to  tlie  trap-door,  and  plac^d  the  ladder  against 
tbe  niountain,  and  climbcd  up  out  of  it;  and  when  she  was 
np  at  the  top  she  pulled  the  trap-door  open.  She  went 
then  tu  her  fulher  and  told  all  about  what  happened  tu  her. 
The  King  was  greatly  rejoiced  ;  and  her  Sweethenrt  wna 
there  still;  so  tbey  wenl  and  dag  up  the  mountain,  nnd 
found  Old  Rinkrank  with  all  bis  gold  and  silver.  Then 
tbe  King  had  Old  Rinkrank  kllled,  and  took  home  all 
bis  silver  and  gold.  And  the  King'a  Daughter  married 
her  old  Sweetbeart,  and  they  Jived  right  mcrriljr  in  spien- 
dour  and  happiaess. 


CLXXZVIII. 


The  Ball  of  Crystal. 


T TIERE  was  once  npon  a  time  an  Enchantrefis  wbo  bad 
three  sons,  who  loved  one  anotber  dearly,  bat  jet 
Iheir  mother  would  not  trnst  them,  rdcI  was  o]  ways  saspedr 
ing  that  they  would  rob  her  of  her  power;  so  she  chatijKed 
tlie  eldest  into  an  Eagle,  and  oondeinned  him  to  dwell  ob 
the  to]>s  of  a  rocky  chain  of  mountains,  where  one  iniglit 
806  him  many  titnes  wheeling  round  and  round  in  the  air 
in  grcat  cireles.     The  second  brother  she  changcd  into  a 
Whale,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  deep  sea,  wbere  one  mightsee 
him  now  and  then  ihrowing  up  a  huge  stream  of  water. 
These  two  could  retake  their  human  form  for  two  hoursa 
day.     The  tliird  son,  howcver,  fearing  that  he  mi«.dit  1« 
ehanged  into  some  wild  beast,  bear  or  lion,  secretly  took 
bis  doparture,  for  he  had  heard  that  in  the  Castle  of  the 
Golden  Sun  sat  au  enchanted  Princess  awaiting  a  deliverer. 
Manv  a  vouth  had  feit  bound  to  venture  bis  life  in  her 
cause,  but  ah*eady  had  three-and-twenty  met  with  horrible 
deaths,  and  only  one  remained  to  teil  the  dreadful  tale. 
Our  hero  drove  avvay  <ill  fear  from  bis  mind,  and  resolved 
to  seareh  out  this  wonderful  Castle.     For  a  vcry  long  timc 
he  had  wandered  about,  when  one  day  he  unexpectedly 
arrived  in  a  large  forest,  from  which  he  could  not  get  out. 
He  perceived,  however,  in  the  distance  two  Giants,  who 
beckoned  him  with  their  hands.     IIc  went  towards  them, 
nnd  they  told  him  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  po«« 
Session  of  a  hat;  but,  as  they  were  both  equally  ii?tn)ng, 
njeither  could  gain  the  mnster}^,  and  they  wished,  therefore, 
fco  leave  the  decision  to  him,  since  men  of  bis  size  wera 
generally  very  wise  and  crafty. 
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"  What  can  induce  you  to  fight  for  an  old  hat?"  asked 
Ihe  Youth. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  wonderful  properties  which 
belong  to  it,"  answered  the  Giants ;  "  it  is  a  wishing  hat, 
and  whoever  weara  it  may  go  instantly  whither  he  wishes." 

"Give  nie  the  hat,"  said  the  Youth ;  "I  will  go  a  short 
way,  then  do  you  both  run  as  if  for  a  wager,  and  whoever 
oomes  up  to  me  first  shall  have  the  hat."  With  thcse 
words  he  put  the  hat  on  and  walked  off;  but,  beginning  to 
think  of  the  Princess,  he  forgot  the  Giants,  and  walked  oa 
and  on.  All  at  once  he  heaved  a  sigh  from  the  bottom  of 
bis  heart,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  that  I  were  near  the  Castle 
of  the  Golden  Sun."  Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his 
lips  when  he  found  himself  Standing  on  a  high  mountain 
before  the  very  place.  He  entered  the  Castle  by  the  door 
and  passed  through  all  the  rooms  tili  he  came  to  the  last, 
where  he  found  the  Princess.  But  how  startled  he  was 
when  he  saw  her.  Her  face  was  füll  of  wrinkles,  her  eyes 
were  sunk  deep  in  her  head,  and  her  hair  was  red.  "  Are 
you  the  King's  Daughter  of  whose  beauty  all  the  world 
talks?"  asked  the  Youth.  "Alasl"  she  replied,  "this  is 
not  my  form ;  the  eyes  of  mortal  men  can  only  see  me  in 
this  hateful  guise;  but  that  you  may  know  how  beautiful 
is  the  reality,  look  in  this  mirror  which  can  not  err,  that  will 
show  you  my  face  as  it  is  in  reality."  She  gave  hira  a 
mirror,  and  he  beheld  in  it  the  portrait  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Maiden  the  earth  could  contain,  and  over  her  cheeks  lie 
could  even  see  the  tears  of  sorrow  rolling.  "  How  can  I 
savc  you  ?"  he  asked ;  "  no  danger  will  appal  me."  The 
Princess  replied,  "He  who  can  obtain  possession  of  the 
Crystal  Ball,  and  hold  it  befpre  the  Enchanter,  will  thereby 
break  his  power,  and  I  shall  return  to  my  original  shape. 
But,  alasl  already  many  a  one  has  met  death  for  me,  and  1 
ßhall  grieve  foryour  youthful  blood  if  you  dare  these  groat 
periJft." 


CL 


Jungfrau  Maleen. 


TnESE  was  once  upon  a  time  a  King's  Son,  wbo  wart 
a-wooing  the  Daughter  of  another  mighty  King,  and 
hei  name  was  Jungfrau  Maleen.  Her  father,  howerer, 
refused  his  permission  to  the  match,  because  he  wished  her 
to  marrj  some  one  eise.  But  they  both  still  loved  one  an- 
other so  dearly,  that  Jungfrau  Maleen  told  her  father  sha 
could  not  and  would  not  marry  any  one  except  this  Prince. 
When  she  said  so,  her  father  Äew  into  a  great  possion,  and 
caused  a  gloomy  tower  to  be  built,  into  which  no  ray  of 
either  sun  or  moon  could  penetrate.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted  he  said  to  his  Daughter,  "For  seven  years  you 
shall  sit  therein;  and  at  the  end  ofthat  period  I  will  come 
and  see  if  your  stubborn  disposition  is  conquered."  Meat 
and  drink  sufficient  for  theae  seven  years  were  carried  into 
the  tower,  and  then  the  Princess  and  her  Maid  were  led 
into  it,  and  bricked  up,  so  that  earth  and  hcaven  were  shut 
out  from  thern.  They  were  quite  in  darkness,  and  knew 
no  difference  bctween  day  and  night.  The  Prince  often 
came  to  the  outside  of  the  tower  and  called  their  namea, 
but  they  heard  nothing,  for  no  sound  could  penetrate 
through  the  thick  walls.  What  could  they  do,  then,  ex- 
cept weep  and  lament  their  fate  I  So  time  passed  by ;  antl, 
by  the  decreasing  of  their  food  and  drink  they  perceived 
that  the  end  of  their  imprisoninent  was  approaching. 
They  imagined  that  their  release  was  at  hand;  but  no 
Bound  of  a  hammer  was  to  be  heard,  nor  were  any  stones 
picked  out  of  the  wall,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  King  had 
forgotten  thcm.  So,  when  they  had  sufficient  food  lefl  for 
only  a  few  days,  and  the  prospect  of  a  miserable  death  stared 
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them  in  the  face,  Jungfrau  Maleen  said  to  her  companion, 
"  It  is  time  now  that  we  should  trj  to  break  through  the 
wall." 

So  saying,  she  took  their  bread-knife,  and  picked  and 
scraped  away  the  mortar  round  one  stone;  and  when  she 
was  tired  the  Maid  assisted  her.  After  a  long  time  they 
Bucceeded  in  taking  out  one  stone,  then  a  second,  and  a 
third,  and  thus,  after  three  days'  labour,  a  ray  of  light 
illumined  their  cell;  and  then  they  made  the  opening  so 
large  that  they  could  peep  through  it,  The  heaven  was 
blue,  and  a  fresh  breeze  came  in  their  faces,  but  how  mourn- 
ful  looked  everything  around  I  The  castle  of  the  King  lay 
in  ruins;  the  towns  and  villages,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  the  fields  far  and  near 
were  laid  waste ;  and  not  one  human  being  was  to  be  seen. 
Soon  the  opening  in  the  wall  was  so  large  that  they  could 
pass  through  it;  and  the  Maiden  first  jumping  out,  her 
Mistress  followed  her.  But  where  were  they  to  turn? 
Enemies  had  depopulated  the  whole  kingdom,  and  driven 
away  or  slain  the  King,  with  all  his  subjects.  The  pair 
therefore  wandered  on  and  on,  seeking  some  other  country; 
but  nowhere  could  they  find  a  shelter,  or  any  man  to  give 
them  bread  to  eat,  and  their  hunger  compelled  them^to  eat 
the  burnt  roots  of  nettles. 

However,  after  much  weary  travelling,  they  did  at  last 
come  to  cultivated  land,  and  there,  at  every  house,  they 
offercd  their  Services;  but  nobody  would  take  them  in,  or 
show  them  any  pity.  At  last  they  arrived  at  a  large  city, 
and  went  to  the  King's  palace ;  but  there,  also,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  being  tumed  back,  when  the  cook  told 
them  they  might  stop  and  serve  as  kitchenmaids  if  they 
liked. 

Now  the  son  of  this  King  was  the  very  same  who  was 
betrothed  to  Jungfrau  Maleen,  and  his  father  had  engaged 
him  to  another  maiden,  who  was  as  wickedly  disposed  in 
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her  beart  as  sbe  was  ugly  in  her  looka.  When  the  tvo 
travellers  arrived,  the  wedding-day  had  been  alreadj  ap- 
pointed,  and  the  bride  was  conie,  but  she  had  shut  herself 
up  in  her  room,  and  would  not  be  seen,  beoauae  of  her 
Qgliness,  and  Jungfrau  Maleen  was  ordered  to  take  in  hei 
xneals.  When  the  daj  came  that  the  betrothed  oonple 
sbould  go  to  church,  the  bride  elect  was  so  ashamed  of  her 
ugliness  that  she  feared  she  should  be  laughed  at^  and 
derided  by  the  eomtnon  people  if  she  showed  herseif  to 
thein.  So  she  said  to  Jungfrau  Maleen,  ^*  A  great  pieoe  of 
luck  is  presented  to  you,  for  I  have  hurt  ihy  foot  and  can^ 
not  walk  at  all  on  the  road;  so  you  shall  put  on  my  bridal 
clotlies,  and  take  my  place:  a  greater  honour  oould  not 
have  fallen  to  your  share." 

Jungfrau  Maleen,  however,  refused,  and  said,  "  I  desire 
no  honour  that  doea  not  belong  to  me ;"  and  she  would 
not  be  tempted  even  with  gold.  At  last  the  bride  elect 
exclaiined  passionately,  '*lf  you  do  not  obey  liie,  it  shall 
ivürit  you  your  life.  I  liave  only  to  say  one  word,  and  your 
head  will  lie  at  my  feet" 

Jungfrau  Maleen  was  now  forced  to  comply,  and  she 
arravüd  liersclf  in  tlie  bridal  clothcs  and  Ornaments.  As 
soon  as  she  appeared  in  tbe  royal  apartments  all  were  as- 
toiiiähed  at  her  groat  bcauty,  and  the  King  told  his  son  she 
was  the  bride  whoin  he  had  chosen  for  him,  and  it  was  time 
now  to  go  to  church.  The  Prince  was  astonished,  and 
thüiiglit  to  himself,  "  iShe  Wks  liko  my  Jungfrau  Maleen, 
and  I  alrnost  believe  it  is  she;  but  nol  she  is  deud,  or  shut 
up  in  tlic  tower."  lle  took  the  Maiden  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  to  the  church,  and  on  the  road  they  passed  a  nettle- 
bush,  whereu}X)n  the  bride  sang  in  a  stränge  language — 

*  Nettlc  bu<h  !  oh,  nettle  busb  I 
llnve  you  fon^>t  tlie  daj 
Wlien  I  ouokcil  your  jiiicy  root% 
M/  kuiiger  sharp  to  staj  1* 


